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INTRODUCTION. 


[No  formal  life  of  De  Quincey  has  ever 
been  published,  but  he  has  himself  supplied 
his  readers  with  very  full  sketches  of  certain 
periods  of  his  life.  The  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater,  the  present  volume 
of  Autobiographic  Sketches,  and  the  one  to 
follow,  on  Literary  Reminiscences,  cover  the 
greater  part  of  De  Quincey's  life  up  to  the 
time  of  his  maturity,  and  while  there  are 
gaps  not  filled  either  by  himself  or  by 
others,  the  materials  for  a  fair  comprehen- 
sion of  his  working  life  are  abundant. 
There  are  besides  reminiscences  by  his  con- 
temporaries which  are  interesting  for  the 
glimpses  they  give  us  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  characteristics.  The  first  of 
these  which  we  give  is  from  the  Book 
Hunter,  by  John  HiU  Burton,  in  which  De 
Quincey  is  portrayed  under  the  name  of 
Papaverius :  — 
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"  In  what  mood  or  shape  shall  he  be 
brought  forward  ?  Shall  it  be  as  first  we 
met  at  the  table  of  Lucullus,  whereto  he 
was  seduced  by  the  false  pretence  that  he 
would  there  meet  with  one  who  entertained 
novel  and  anarchical  opinions  respecting  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  ?  No  one  speaks  of 
waiting  dinner  for  him.  He  will  come  and 
depart  at  his  own  sweet  wOl,  neither  bur- 
dened with  punctualitiea  nor  burdening 
others  by  exacting  them.  The  festivities 
of  the  afternoon  are  far  on,  when  a  commo- 
tion is  heard  in  the  hall,  as  if  some  dog  or 
other  stray  animal  had  forced  its  way  in. 
The  instinct  of  a  friendly  guest  tells  him  of 
the  arrival ;  he  opens  the  door  and  fetches 
in  the  little  stranger.  What  can  it  be  ?  A 
street-boy  of  some  sort  ?  His  costume,  in 
fact,  is  a  boy's  duffle  great-coat,  very 
threadbare,  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  buttoned 
tight  to  the  chin,  where  it  meets  the  frag- 
ments of  a  party-colored  belcher  handker- 
chief; on  his  feet  are  list  shoes,  covered 
with  snow,  for  it  is  a  stormy  winter  night ; 
and  the  trousers,  —  some  one  suggests  that 
they  are  inner  Hncn  garments  blackened 
with  writing  ink,  but  that  Papaverius  never 
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would  have  been  at  the  trouble  so  to  dis- 
guise them.  What  can  be  the  theory  of 
such  a  costume  ?  The  siniplest  thing  in  the 
world  —  it  consisted  of  the  fragments  of 
apparel  nearest  at  hand.  Had  chance 
thrown  to  him  a  court  single-breasted  coat, 
with  a  bishop's  apron,  a  kilt,  and  top-boots, 
in  these  he  would  have  made  his  entry- 

"  The  first  impression  that  a  boy  has 
appeared  vanishes  instantly.  Though  in 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  genial  of  his 
essays  he  shows  how  every  man  retains  so 
much  in  him  of  the  child  he  originally  was 
—  and  he  himself  retained  a  great  deal  of 
that  primitive  simplicity — it  was  buried 
within  the  depths  of  his  heart  —  not  visible 
externally.  On  the  contrary,  on  one  occa- 
sion when  he  corrected  an  erroneous  refer- 
ence to  an  event  as  being  a  century  old,  by 
saying  that  he  recollected  its  occurrenccj 
one  felt  almost  a  surprise  at  the  necessary 
limitation  in  his  age,  so  old  did  he  appear 
with  his  arched  brow  loaded  with  thought, 
and  the  countless  little  wrinkles  which  en- 
grained his  skin,  gathering  thickly  round 
the  curiously  expressive  and  subtle  lips. 
These    lips   are    speedily  opened   by    some 
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casual  remark,  and  presently  the  flood  of 
talk  passes  forth  from  tJiem,  free,  clear,  and 
continuous  —  never  rising  into  declamation 
—  never  losing  a  certain  mellow  earnest- 
ness, and  aU  consisting  of  sentences  as  ex- 
quisitely joined  together,  as  if  they  were 
destined  to  challenge  the  criticism  of  the 
remotest  posterity.  Still  the  hours  stride 
over  each  other,  and  still  flows  on  the 
stream  of  gentle  rhetoric,  as  if  it  were  lahi- 
tur  et  labetur  in  orune  volubilis  cBOum.  It  is 
now  far  into  the  night,  and  slight  hints  and 
suggestions  are  propagated  about  separation 
and  home-going.  The  topic  starts  new 
ideas  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  the 
eflfect  of  habit  on  men  in  all  ages,  and  the 
power  of  the  domestic  afiections.  Descend- 
ing from  generals  to  the  specials,  he  could 
testify  to  the  inconvenience  of  late  hours  j 
for  was  it  not  the  other  night  that,  coming 
to  what  was,  or  what  he  beheved  to  be,  his 
own  door,  he  knocked  and  knocked,  but 
the  old  woman  within  either  could  n't  or 
would  n't  hear  him,  so  he  scrambled  over  a 
wall,  and  having  taken  his  repose  in  a  fur- 
row, was  able  to  testify  to  the  extreme  un- 
3  of  such  a  couch  ?  .  .  .  . 
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"  Shall  I  try  another  sketch  of  him, 
when,  travel-stained  and  foot-sore,  he 
glided  in  on  us  one  night  like  a  shadow, 
the  child  by  the  fire  gazing  on  him  with 
round  eyes  of  astonishment,  and  suggesting 
that  he  should  get  a  penny  and  go  home,  — 
a  proposal  which  he  subjected  to  some  phil- 
osophical criticism  very  far  wide  of  its  prac- 
tical tenor.  How  far  lie  had  wandered 
since  he  had  last  refreshed  himself,  or  even 
whether  he  had  eaten  food  that  day,  were 
matters  on  which  there  was  no  getting  ar- 
ticulate utterance  from  him.  How  that 
wearied,  worn  little  body  was  to  be  re- 
freshed was  a  difficult  problem  :  soft  food 
disagreed  with  him ;  the  hard  he  could  not 
eat.  Suggestions  pointed  at  length  to  the 
solution  of  that  vegetable  unguent  to  which 
he  had  given  a  sort  of  lustre,  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  there  were  some  fifty  cases 
of  acute  toothache  to  be  treated  in  the 
house  that  night.  How  many  drops  ? 
Drops  !  nonsense  !  If  the  wineglasses  of 
the  establishment  were  not  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary normal  size,  there  was  no  risk,  —  and 
so  the  weary  is  at  rest  for  a  time. 

"  At  early  morn,  a  triumphant  cry  of '  Eu- 
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reha  !  '  calls  me  to  hia  place  of  rest  With 
his  unfailing  instinct  he  has  got  at  the  books, 
and  lugged  a  considerable  heap  of  them 
around  him.  That  one  which  specially 
claims  his  attention  —  my  best-bound  quarto 
—  is  spread  upon  a  piece  of  bedroom-fur- 
niture readily  at  hand,  and  of  sufficient 
height  to  let  him  pore  over  it  as  he  lies  re- 
cumbent on  the  floor,  with  only  one  article 
of  attire  to  separate  him  from  the  condition 
in  which  Archimedes,  according  to  the  pop- 
ular story,  shouted  the  same  triumphant  cry. 
He  had  discovered  a  very  remarkable  anach- 
ronism in  the  commonly  received  histories 
of  a  very  important  period.  As  he  ex- 
pounded it,  turning  up  his  unearthly  face 
from  the  book  with  an  almost  painful  expres- 
sion of  grave  eagerness,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  seen  something  like  the  scene  in 
Dutch  paintings  of  the  Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony. 

"  Suppose  the  scene  changed  to  a  pleas- 
ant country-house,  where  the  enlivening 
talk  has  made  a  guest  forget 

'  Tto  lang  Scots  miles, 
Tke  mosses,  waters,  skps,  and  stiles, ' 

that  he  between  him  and  his  place  of  rest. 
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He  must  be  instructed  in  his  course,  but  the 
instruction  reveals  more  difficulties  than  it 
removes,  and  there  is  much  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion, which  Papaverius  at  once  clears  up 
as  effectually  as  he  had  ever  dispersed  a 
cloud  of  logical  sophisms ;  and  this  time  the 
feat  is  performed  by  a  stroke  of  the  thor- 
oughly practical,  which  looks  like  inspirar 
tion--hewill  accompany  the  forlorn  trav- 
eller, and  lead  him  through  the  difficulties 
of  the  way  —  for  have  not  midnight  wan- 
derings and  musings  made  him  familiar  with 
all  its  intricacies  1  Eoofed  by  a  huge  wide- 
awake, which  makes  his  tiny  figure  look  like 
the  stalk  of  some  great  fungus,  with  a  lan- 
tern of  more  than  common  dimensions  in 
his  hand,  away  he  goes  down  the  wooded 
path,  up  the  steep  bank,  along  the  brawhng 
stream,  and  across  the  waterfall  —  and  ever 
as  he  goes  there  comes  from  him  a  continued 
stream  of  talk  concerning  the  philosophy  of 
Immanucl  Kant,  and  other  kindred  mat- 
ters  

"  Those  who  knew  him  a  little  might  call 
him  a  loose  man  in  money  matters ;  those 
who  knew  him  closer  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
coupling  any  notion  of  pecuniary  or  other 
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like  responsibility  with  his  nature.  You 
might  as  -well  attack  the  character  of  the 
nightingale,  which  may  have  nipped  up 
your  five-pound  note  and  torn  it  to  shreds 
to  serve  as  nest-building  material.  Only 
immediate  craving  necessities  could  ever  ex- 
tract from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
common  vulgar  agencies  by  which  men  sub- 
sist in  civilized  society :  and  only  while  the 
necessity  lasted  did  the  acknowledgment 
exist.  Take  just  one  example,  which  will 
render  this  clearer  than  any  generalities. 
He  arrives  very  late  at  a  friend's  door,  and 
on  gaining  admission  —  a  process  in  which 
he  often  endured  impediments, — he  repre- 
sents, with  his  usual  silver  voice  and  meas- 
ured rhetoric,  the  absolute  necessity  of  his 
being  then  and  there  invested  with  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  — 
the  amount  limited,  from  the  nature  of  his 
necessities,  which  he  very  freely  states,  to 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Discovering, 
or  fancying  he  discovers,  that  Tiis  eloquence 
is  likely  to  prove  unproductive,  he  is  fortu- 
nately reminded,  that,  should  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  connection  with  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan,  he  is  at  that  moment 
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...  ^ ..„.!  of  a  document  which  he  is  pre- 
pared to  deposit  with  the  lender,  —  a  docu- 
ment calculated,  he  cannot  doubt,  to  remove 
any  feeling  of  anxiety  which  the  most  pru- 
dent person  could  experience  in  the  circum- 
stances. After  a  rummage  in  his  pockets, 
which  develops  miscellaneous  and  varied, 
but  as  yet  by  no  means  valuable,  posses- 
sions, he  at  last  comes  to  the  object  of  his 
search,  a  crumpled  bit  of  paper,  and  spread 
it  out — a  fifty-pound  bank  note  !  .  .  .  .  All 
sums  of  money  were  measured  by  Imn 
through  the  common  standard  of  immediate 
use  ;  and,  with  more  solemn  pomp  of  diction 
than  he  applied  to  the  bank-note,  might  he 
inform  you,  that,  with  the  gentleman  oppo- 
site, to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  entirely  a 
stranger,  but  who  happened  to  be  the  near- 
est to  bun  at  the  time  when  the  exigency 
occurred  to  him,  he  had  just  succeeded  in 

negotiating  a  loan  of  twopence 

"  The  learned  world  may  fau-ly  be  divided 
into  those  who  return  the  books  borrowed 
by  them,  and  those  who  do  not.  Papaverius 
belonged  decidedly  to  the  latter  order.  A 
friend  addicted  to  the  marvellous  boasts  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  call  by  a  public  h- 
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brary  to  replace  a  mutilated  book  with  a 
new  copy  wbich  would  have  cost  thirty  dol- 
lars, he  recovered  a  volume  from  Papave- 
rius,  through  the  agency  of  a  person  espe- 
cially bribed,  and  authorized  to  take  any 
necessary  measures,  insolence  and  violence 
excepted  —  but  the  power  of  extraction 
that  must  have  been  employed  in  such  a 
process  excites  very  painful  reflections. 
Some  legend,  too,  there  is  of  a  book  creditor 
havmg  forced  his  way  into  the  Cacus  den, 
and  there  seen  a  sort  of  ruifle  work  inner 
wall  of  volumes,  with  their  edges  outward, 
while  others,  bound  and  unbound,  the  ple- 
beian sheepskin  and  the  aristocratic  Russian, 
were  squeezed  into  certain  tubs,^  drawn  from 
the    washing  establishment  of  a   confiding 

landlady It  is  said  he  once  gave  in 

*  copy  '  written  on  the  edges  of  a  tall  octavo, 
Somnium  Scipionis  ;  and  as  he  did  not  ob- 
literate the  original  matter,  the  printer  was 
rather  puzzled,  and  made  a  funny  jumble 
between  the  letterpress  Latin  and  the  man- 
uscript English.  All  these  thmgs  were  the 
types  of  an  intellectual  vitality  which    de- 

1  The  reader  familiar  with  De  Quincey's  writings  will  be 
reminded  of  the  "  Sortilege  in  behalf  of  the  Glasgow  Ath- 
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spised  and  thrust  aside  all  that  was  gross  or 
material  in  that  wherewith  it  came  in  con- 
tact. Surely  never  did  the  austerities  of 
monk  or  anchorite  so  entirely  cast  all  these 
away  as  his  pecuhar  nature  removed  them 
from  him.  It  may  be  questioned  if  he  ever 
knew  what  it  waa  '  to  eat  a  good  dinner/  or 
could  even  comprehend  the  nature  of  such 
a  felicity.  Yet  in  all  the  sensuous  nerves 
which  connect  as  it  were  the  body  with  the 
ideal,,  he  was  painfully  susceptible.  Hence 
a  false  quantity  or  a  wrong  note  in  music 
was  agony  to  him." 

A  reminiscence  harmonizing  with  this  is 
from  Mrs.  Gordon's  life  of  her  father,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  the  Christopher  North  of 
Blackwood,  with  whom  De  Quincey  was 
especially  intimate. 

"  I  remember  hia  coming  to  Gloucester 
Place  one  stormy  night.  He  remained  hour 
after  hour,  in  vain  expectation  tiiat  the  wa- 
terswould  assuage  and  the  hurly  burly  cease. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  our  visitor 
should  remain  all  night.  The  Professor  or- 
dered a  room  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and 
they  found  each  other  such  good  company 
that  this  accidental  detention  was  prolonged, 
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without  further  difficulty,  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year.  During  this  visit  some  of 
his  eccentricities  did  not  escape  observation. 
For  example,  he  rarely  appeared  at  the  fam- 
ily meals,  preferring  to  dine  in  his  o^vn 
room  at  his  own  hour,  not  unfrequently 
turning  night  into  day.  His  tastes  were 
very  simple,  though  a  httle  troublesome,  at 
least  to  the  servant  who  prepared  his  repast. 
Colfee,  boiled  rice  and  milk,  and  a  piece  of 
mutton  from  the  loin,  were  the  materials 
that  invariably  formed  his  diet.  The  cook, 
who  had  an  audience  with  him  daily,  re- 
ceived her  instructions  in  silent  awe,  quite 
overpowered  by  his  manner;  for  had  he 
been  addressing  a  duchess,  he  could  scarcely 
have  spoken  with  more  deference.  He  would 
couch  his  request  in  such  terms  as  these  :  — 
"  Owing  to  dyspepsia  afflicting  my  system, 
and  the  possibility  of  any  additional  disar- 
rangement of  the  stomach  taking  place,  con- 
sequences incalculably  distressing  would 
arise,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  increase  ner- 
vous irritation,  and  prevent  me  from  attend- 
ing to  matters  of  overwhelming  importance, 
if  you  do  not  remember  to  cut  the  mutton 
in  a  diagonal  rather  than  in  a  longitudinal 
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form.'  The  coolt,  a  Scotchwoman,  had 
great  reverence  for  Mr.  De  Quiiicey,  as  a 
man  of  genius ;  but,  after  one  of  these  in- 
terviews, her  patience  was  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted, and  she  would  say,  '  Weel,  I  never 
heard  the  like  o'  that  in  a'  my  days ;  the 
bodie  has  an  awfu'  sicht  o'  words.  If  it  had 
been  my  ain  maister  that  was  wanting  liig 
dinner,  he  would  ha'  ordered  a  hale  tablefu' 
wi'  little  mair  than  a  waff  o'  his  haun,  and 
and  here  's  a'  this  claver  aboot  a  bit  mutton 
nae  bigger  than  a  prin.  Mr.  De  Quincey 
would  mak'  a  gran'  preacher,  though  I  'm 
thinking  a  hautle  o'  the  folk  wouldna  ken 
what  he  was  driving  at.'  Betty's  observa- 
tions were  made  with  considerable  self-satis- 
faction, as  she  considered  her  insight  of  Mr. 
De  Quincey's  character  by  no  means  slight, 
and  many  was  the  quaint  remark  she  made, 
sometmies  hitting  upon  a  truth  that  entitled 
her  to  that  shrewd  sort  of  discrimination  hy 
no  means  uncommon  in  the  humble  ranks  of 
Scottish  life.  But  these  little  meals  were  not 
the  only  indulgences  that,  when  not  prop- 
erly attended  to,  brought  trouble  to  Mr.  Do 
Quincey.  Eegularity  in  doses  of  opium  was 
even  of  greater  consequence.     An  ounce  of 
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laudanum  per  diem  prostrated  animal  life  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  It  was  no  unfre- 
quent  sight  to  find  him  in  his  room  lying 
upon  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fire,  hia  head 
resting  upon  a  book,  with  his  arms  crossed 
over  his  breast,  plunged  in  profound  slum- 
ber. For  several  hours  he  would  lie  in  this 
state,  until  the  effects  of  the  torpor  had 
passed  away.  The  time  when  he  was  most 
biilliant  was  generally  toward  the  early 
morning  hours;  and  then,  more  than  once,  in 
order  to  show  him  off,  my  father  arranged  his 
supper  parties  so  that,  sitting  tiU  three  or  four 
in  the  morning,  he  brought  Mr.  De  Quincey 
to  that  point  at  which  in  charm  and  power 
of  conversation  lie  was  so  truly  wonderful." 

The  present  volume  contains  a  chapter  on 
Oxford,  but  though  many  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  it  are  drawn  from  De  Quincey's 
own  experience,  it  bears  but  faint  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  autobiography.  A  writer 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  for  July,  1861, 
drawing  his  information  mainly  from  Dr. 
Cotton,  the  Provost  of  Worcester  College, 
supplies  some  interesting  memoranda  :  — 

"  His  Oxford  life  is  an  unwritten  chapter 
of  the  autobiography.    It  is  curious,  indeed. 
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that  it  should  be  so;  his  career  at  Oxford 

having  been,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
contemporaries,  highly  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  one  which  nobody  who  took  the 
public  into  his  confidence  so  freely  as  De 
Quincey  did,  need  have  shrunii  from  de- 
scribing. He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Worcester  College,  and  matriculated  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1803  ;  and  his  name  re- 
mained upon  the  college  books  for  seven 
years,  being  removed  from  them  on  the 
15th  December,  1810.  During  tlie  period 
of  his  residence  he  was  generally  known  as 
a  quiet  and  studious  man.  He  did  not  fre- 
quent wine  parties,  though  he  did  not  ab- 
stain from  wine  ;  and  be  devoted  himself 
principally  to  the  society  of  a  German 
named  Schwartzburg,  who  is  said  to  have 
taught  him  Hebrew.  He  was  remarkable, 
even  in  those  days,  for  his  rare  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  for  his  extraordinary 
stock  of  information  upon  every  subject  that 
was  started.  There  were  men,  it  would  ap- 
pear, among  his  contemporaries,  who  were 
capable  of  appreciating  him;  and  they  all 
agreed  that  De  Quincey  was  a  man  of  sin- 
gular  genius   as   well    as   the  most  varied 
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talents.  His  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
was  not  confined  to  those  few  standard  au- 
thors with  which  even  good  scholars  are,  or 
were,  accustomed  to  content  themselves. 
He  was  master  of  the  ancient  literature  ;  of 
all  of  it,  at  least,  which  belongs  to  what  is 
called  pure  literature.  It  appears  that  he 
brought  this  knowledge  up  to  Oxford  with 
him;  and  that  his  university  studies  were 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  ancient  phil- 
osophy, varied  by  occasional  excursions  into 
German  literature  and  metaphysics,  which 
he  loved  to  compare  with  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  His  knowledge  of  all  these  sub- 
jects is  said  to  have  been  really  sound  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  capable 
of  reproducing  it  in  the  most  brilhant  and 
imposing  forms.  It  was  predicted,  accord- 
ingly, by  all  who  knew  hun,  that  he  would 
pass  a  memorable  examination ;  and  so,  in- 
deed, he  did,  though  the  issue  was  a  some- 
what different  one  from  what  his  admirers 
had  anticipated.  The  class  list  had  lately 
been  instituted,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  had  De  Quincey's  mind  been 
rather  more  regularly  trained,  he  would 
have  taken  a  first-class  as  easily  as  other 
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men  take  a  common  degree.  But  his  read- 
ing had  never  been  conducted  upon  that 
system,  which  the  Oxford  examinations,  es- 
sentially and  very  properly  intended  for 
men  of  average  abilities,  render  almost  in- 
cumbent upon  every  candidate  for  the  high- 
est honors.  Do  Quincey  seems  to  have  felt 
that  he  was  deficient  in  that  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  minuter  details  of  logic,  ethics, 
and  rhetoric,  which  the  practice  of  the 
schools  demanded.  With  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  Aristotelian  system  he  was  evi- 
dently quite  intimate.  But  he  apparently 
distnisted  his  own  fitness  to  undergo  a 
searching  oral  examination  in  these  sub- 
jects, for  which  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
scientific  terminology,  and  with  the  finest 
distinctions  they  involve,  is  thought  to  be 
essential.  The  event  was  unfortunate, 
though  so  agreeable  to  De  Quincey's  char- 
acter that.it  might  have  been  foreseen  by 
his  associates,  as  by  one  of  them  it  really 
was.  The  important  moment  arrived,  and 
De  Quincey  went  through  the  first  day's 
examination,  which  was  conducted  upon 
paper,  and  at  that  time  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  scholarship,  history,  and  what- 
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ever  might  be  comprehended  under  the 
title,  of  classical  literature.  On  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  Mr,  Goodenough  of  Christ 
Church,  who  was  one  of  the  examiners, 
went  down  to  a  gentleman,  then  resident  at 
Worcester  College,  and  well  acquainted 
with  De  Qiiincey,  and  said  to  liim, '  You 
have  sent  us  to-day  the  cleverest  man  I 
ever  met  with  ;  if  his  vivd  voce  examination 
to-morrow  correspond  with  what  he  has  done 
in  writing,  he  will  carry  everytliing  before 
him.'  To  this  his  friend  made  answer  that 
he  feared  De  Quincey's  vivd  voce  would  be 
comparatively  imperfect,  even  if  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  examination,  which  he 
rather  doubted.  The  event  justified  his  an- 
swer. That  night  De  Quincey  packed  up 
his  things  and  walked  away  from  Oxford, 
never,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  return 
to  it.  Whether  this  distrust  of  himself  was 
well  founded,  or  whether  it  aros^  from  the 
depression,  by  which  his  indulgence  in 
opium  was  invariably  followed,  we  cannot 
tell.  So  early  even  as  his  Oxford  days,  De 
Quincey,  we  are  told,  was  incapable  of 
steady  application  without  large  doses  of 
opium.     He  had  taken  a  large  dose  on  the 
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moiiiing  of  his  paper  work,  and  the  reac- 
tion that  followed  in  the  evening  would,  of 
course,  aggravate  his  apprehensions  of  the 
morrow.  Be  that  aa  it  may,  he  fairly  took 
to  his  heels,  and  so  lost  the  chance,  which, 
with  every  drawback,  must  have  been  an 
extremely  good  one,  of  figuring  in  the  same 
class  list  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  passed 
his  examination  in  Michaelmas,  1808,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  the  era  of  De  Qumcey's  sin- 
gular catastrophe." 

The  volume  "  Literary  Reminiscences,"  to 
succeed  this,  will  carry  forward  the  record 
of  De  Quincey's  life  in  his  own  words,  but 
only  into  the  period  of  his  literary  work  in 
London.  The  Reminiscences  themselves 
were  written  for  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
after  De  Quincey  had  removed  to  Edin- 
biu-gh,  in  1832.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  that  neighborhood,  the  latter  part 
of  it  almost  in  seclusion.  An  article  on 
De  Quincey  appeared  in  the  '*  Atlantic 
Monthly "  for  September,  1863.  It  was 
written  by  Henry  Mills  Aldcn,  but  certain 
biographical  and  other  materials  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  who  first  collected 
De    Quincey's    writings   for    the   American 
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Edition,  and  had  personal  acquaintances 
and  correspondence  with  him  and  his  fam- 
ily. From  this  article  we  mal^ie  a  final  ex- 
tract, containing  the  only  account  in  print, 
so  far  as  we  know,  of  De  Quincey's  last 
hours. 

"  We  arc  enabled  to  take  almost  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  were  permitted  really  to 
watch  at  his  bedside,  through  a  slight  un- 
published sketch,  from  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  in  a  letter  to  an  American  friend. 
I  tremble  almost  to  use  materials  that  per- 
sonally are  so  sacred ;  but  sympathy,  and 
the  tender  interest  which  is  awakened  in 
our  hearts  by  such  a  life,  are  also  sacred, 
and  in  privilege  stand  nearest  to  grief 

"  During  the  few  last  days  of  his  life  De 
Quincey  wandered  much,  mixing  up  'real 
and  imaginary,  or  apparently  imaginary 
things.'  He  complained,  one  night,  that 
his  feet  were  hot  and  tired.  His  daughter 
arranged  the  blankets  around  them,  saying, 
'  Is  that  better,  papa?  '  when  he  answered, 
'  Yes,  my  love,  I  think  it  is  ;  you  know,  my 
dear  girl,  these  are  the  feet  that  Christ 
washed.' 

"  Everything  seemed  to  connect  itself  in 
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his  mind  with  little  children.  He  aroused 
one  day,  and  said  suddenly,  — '  You  must 
know,  my  dear,  the  Edinburgh  cabmen  are 
the  most  brutal  set  of  fellows  under  the  ami. 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  and  the  little  children 
were  all  invited  to  supper  with  Jesus  Christ. 
So,  as  you  see,  it  was  a  great  honor.  I 
thought  I  must  buy  new  dresses  for  the  lit- 
tle ones  ;  and  —  would  you  believe  it  possi- 
ble ?  —  when  I  went  out  with  the  children, 
these     wretches     laughed     at     their     new 


" '  Of  my  brothers  he  often  spoke,  both 
those  that  are  dead  and  those  that  are 
alive,  as  if  they  were  his  own  brothers. 
One  night  he  said,  wiien  I  entered  the 
room,  — 

" '  "  Is  that  you,  Horace  ?  " 

" '"  No  papa." 

"  '  "  Oh,  I  see  !  I  thought  you  were 
Horace  ;  for  he  was  talldng  to  me  just  now, 
and  I  suppose  has  just  left  the  room."  ' 

"  Speaking  of  his  father,  one  day,  sud- 
denly and  without  introduction,  he  ex- 
claimed, — '  There  is  one  thing  I  deeply 
regret,  that  I  did  not  know  my  dear  father 
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better;  for  I  am  sure  a  better,  kinder,  or 
juster  man  could  never  have  existed.' 

"  When  death  seemed  approaching,  the 
physician  recommended  that  a  telegram 
should  be  sent  to  the  eldest  daughter,*  who 
resided  in  Ireland,  but  he  forbade  any  men- 
tion of  this  fact  to  the  patient.  De  Quincey 
seemed  to  have  a  prophetic  feeling  that  she 
was  on  her  way  to  him,  saying,  '  Haa  M. 
got  to  that  town  yet,  that  we  stopped  at 
when  we  went  to  Ireland  ?  llow  many 
hours  wiU  it  be  before  she  can  be  here? 
Let  me  see,  — there  are  eight  hours  before 
I  can  see  her,  and  three  added  to  that !  ' 
His  daughter  came  eooner  than  the  family 
expected ;  but  the  time  tallied  very  nearly 
with  the  ccHnputation  he  had  made.  On 
the  morning  his  daughter  arrived  occurred 
the  first  intimation  his  family  had  seen  that 
the  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  him.  He 
had  passed  a  quiet,  but  rather  sleepless 
night,  appearing  '  much  the  same,  yet  more 

*  De  Quincey,  at  his  (t«atli,  bud  tiro  sons  and  (hrec  dangbters. 
The  eldest  o!  the  danghters  became  tbe  wife  of  Robert  Craig  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  this  oDe,  and  tbe  youngest,  wbo  were  present  during 
his  last  hours.  The  second  daughter,  Florence,  was  with  her  husband 
(a  colonel  of  the  Britisb  army)  in  India.  The  two  sona  were  both 
absent ;  oni'  in  India,  a  captain  iji  llie  army ;  the  other,  a  physician. 
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than  ordinarily  loving,'  After  greeting  his 
child,  he  said,  '  And  how  does  mamma's  ]it> 
tie  girl  like  her  leaving  her  ? '  '  Oh,  they 
were  very  glad  for  me  to  come  to  grand- 
papa, and  they  sent  yon  this  kiss,  —  which 
they  did  of  their  own  accord.'  He  seemed 
much  pleased.  It  was  evident  that  M. 
presented  herself  to  him  as  the  mother  of 
children,  the  constant  theme  of  his  wander- 
ings. Once  when  his  daughter  quitted  the 
room,  he  said,  '  They  are  aU  leaving  me  but 
my  dear  little  children.'  '  I  heard  him 
caH,  one  day,  distinctly,  "  Florence  !  Flor- 
ence !  Florence  !  "  —  again,  "  My  dear,  dear 
mother!" — and  to  the  last  ho  called  us 
"  my  love,"  and  it  sounded  like  no  other 
sound  ever  uttered.  I  never  heard  such 
pathos  as  there  was  in  it,  and  in  every  tone 
of  his  voice.  It  gave  me  an  idea  of  a  love 
that  passeth  all  understanding.' 

"  During  the  next  night  he  was  thought 
dying,  '  but  he  lingered  on  and  on  till  half 
past  nine  the  next  morning.  He  told  me 
something  about  "  to-morrow  morning,"  and 
something  about  sunshine ;  but  the  thought 
that  he  was  talking  about  what  he  would 
never  see  drove  the  exact  idea  out  of  my 
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head,  though  I  am  sure  it  was  morning  in 
another  world  he  was  talking  of.' 

"  '  There  was  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  youth  about  him,  both  for  some 
time  before  and  after  death.  He  looked 
more  Uke  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  very  beau- 
tiful. We  did  not  like  to  let  in  the  morn- 
ing light,  and  the  candle  was  burning  at 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  post  brought  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  my  sister  and  myself 
glanced  over  by  the  candle-light,  just  as  we 
were  listening  to  his  decreasing  breath.  At 
the  moment  it  did  not  strike  me  with  the 
astonishment,  at  such  an  extraordinary  co- 
incidence, that  when  we  came  to  read  it 
afterwards  did. 

"  '  "  Brighton,  Dec.  7,  1859. 
a  i  it  jiy  dear  De  Quincey,  —  Before  I 
quit  this  world,  I  most  ardently  desire  to 
see  your  handwriting.  In  early  life,  that  is, 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  we  were  school- 
fellows together  and  mutually  attached ; 
nay,  I  remember  a  boyish  paper  ("  The  Ob- 
server ")  in  which  we  were  engaged.  Yours 
has  been  a  brilliant  literary  career,  mine  far 
from  brilliant,  but  I  hope  not  unuseful  as  a 
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theological  student.  It  seems  a  pity  we 
should  not  once  more  recognize  one  another 
before  quitting  the  stage.  I  have  often 
read  your  works,  and  never  without  remem- 
bering the  promise  of  your  talents  at  Wink- 
field.  My  life  has  been  almost  a  domestic 
tragedy.  I  have  four  children  in  lunatic 
asylums.  Thank  God,  it  is  now  drawing  to 
a  close  ;  but  it  would  cheer  the  evening  of 
my  days  to  receive  a  line  from  you,  for  I 
am,  with  much  sincerity, 

"  '  "  Your  old  and  attached  friend, 
" ' "  E.  H.  G."  ' 

" '  1  do  not  remember  tlie  name  of  G., 
but  the  name  of  Edward  constantly  recur- 
red in  his  wanderings. 

"  '  Half  an  hour  after  the  reading  of  tliat 
letter  we  heard  those  last  pathetic  sighs,  so 
terrible  from  their  very  softness,  and  saw 
the  poor,  worn-out  garment  laid  aside.' 
Just  before  he  died,  he  looked  around  the 
room,  and  said  very  tenderly  to  the  nurse, 
the  physician,  and  his  daughters,  who  were 
present,  '  Thank  you,  —  thank  you  all ! ' 
Sensible  thus  to  the  very  last  of  kindness, 
he  breathed   out  his  life  in  simple  thanks. 
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swayed  even  in  death  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
found courtesy  that  had  ruled  his  life." 

De  Quincey  died  at  his  home  iu  Edin- 
burgh, December  8,  1859.] 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THK  AFFLICTION  OF   CniLDHOOD.l 

About  the  close  of  my  sixth  year,  suddenly  the  firsf. 
chapter  of  my  life  came  to  a  violent  termination  ;  that 
chapter  which,  even  within  iho  gates  of  recovered  para- 
dise, might  merit  a  remembrance.  "Life  isfiiished/^'' 
was  the  secret  misgiving  of  my  heart;  for  the  heart  of 
infancy  is  as  apprehensive  as  that  of  maturest  wisdom  in 
relation  to  any  capital  wound  inflicled  on  the  happiness. 
"  Li/e  is  finished  1  Finished  it  is/"  was  the  hidden 
meaning  that,  half  unconsciously  to  myself,  lurked  with- 
in my  sighs ;  and,  as  bells  heard  from  a  distance  on  a 
summer  evening  seem  charged  at  limes  with  an  articulate 
form  of  words,  some  monitory  message,  that  rolls  round 
unceasingly,  even  so  for  nje  some  noiseless  and  subterra- 
neous voice  seemed  to  chant  continually  a  secret  word, 
made  audible  only  to  mv  own  heart—  that  "  now  is  the 
blossoming  of  hfe  withered  forever."  Not  that  such 
■vurds  formed  themselves  vocally  within  my  ear,  or  issued 
audibly  from  my  lips  ;  but  such  a  whisper  stole  silently  to 
my  heart.  Yet  in  what  sense  could  that  be  true  ?  For 
an  infant  niit  more  than  six  years  old,  was  it  possible  that 
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the  promises  of  life  had  been  really  blighted,  or  iti 
golden  pleasures  exhausted  ?  Had  I  seen  Rome  ?  Had 
I  read  Millon  ?  Had  1  heard  Mozart  f  No.  St.  Peter's, 
the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  divine  melodies  of  "Don  Giovaii' 
ni,"  all  alike  were  as  yet  unrevealed  to  mo,  and  not  more 
through  the  accidents  of  my  position  than  through  the 
necessity  of  my  yet  imperfect  sensibilities.  Kapiures  there 
might  be  in  arrear;  but  raptures  are  modes  of  troubled 
pleasure.  The  peace,  the  rest,  the  central  security  which 
belong  lo  love  that  is  past  al!  understanding,  —  these  could 
return  no  more.  Such  a  love,  so  unfatliomable,  —  such  a 
peace,  so  unvexed  by  storms,  or  the  fear  of  storms,  —  had 
brooded  over  those  four  latter  years  of  my  infancy,  which 
brought  me  into  special  relations  to  my  elder  sister ;  she 
being  at  this  period  three  years  older  than  myself.  The 
circumstances  which  attended  the  sudden  dissolution  of  this 
most  tender  connection  I  will  here  rehearse.  And,  that  I 
may  do  so  more  intelligibly,  I  will  first  describe  that  serene 
and  sequestered  position  which  we  occupied  in  life.* 

*  As  occnsEons  arise  in  thoso  Skotche'j  when,  merely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inteUigibilltj  it  br  comes  requi'iti,  to  call  into  notieo  such 
personal  dislioctions  in  mj  lamilj  ns  otherwise  might  ho  unim- 
portant, I  here  record  the  entire  list  of  mj  brothers  and  sisters,  ac- 
cording to  their  order  of  succeasion  ,  and  MiUonioally  I  include  my- 
self ;  having  surely  as  much  logical  right  to  count  myself  in  tbe  series 
of  my  oira  brothers  as  Milton  could  have  to  pronounce  Adam  the 
goodliest  of  bis  own  sons.  First  and  Inst,  we  counted  as  eight  chil- 
dren, via.,  four  brothers  and  four  sisters,  though  never  connfing  more 
llian  six  living  at  once,  viz.,  1.  William,  older  than  myself  by  more 
than  five  years;  2  Eliiabeth;  3.  Jaiie,  who  died  in  her  fourth  year  ; 
t.Man/;  5,  myself,  certainly  not  llio  goodliest  man  of  men  since 
born  my  brothers;  6.  Rkliard,  known  to  us  all  by  the  household 
name  of  Pink,  who  in  his  after  years  lilted  up  and  down  what  might 
then  be  called  his  Britannic  majesty's  oceans  (viz., the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific)  in  the  quality  of  midshipman,  until  Waterloo  in  one  day  put 
an  extingnisher  on  th^il  whole  generation  of  midshipincn,  by  exiin. 
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Any  expression  of  personal  vanity,  inlruding  upon  im 
pissioned  records  is  fatal  to  theiv  effect  —  is  being  in 
[■ompitiblo  wilh  that  ab'sorpt  on  of  spii  t  and  that  '^elf 
oblivion  in  whu  h  onlj  deep  pcission  orig  nates  ir  tan  find 
a  gen  al  home  It  would,  therefore,  to  mjs.t,lf  be  exceed 
ingly  painful  that  eien  a  sh-idow  or  so  much  as  a  seeming 
expression  of  that  tendency,  should  creep  into  these  remi- 
niscences. And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  impossible, 
without  laying  an  injurious  restraint  upon  the  natural 
movement  of  such  a  narrative,  to  prevent  oblique  gleams 
reaching  the  reader  from  such  circumstances  of  luxury  or 
aristocratic  elegance  as  surrounded  my  childhood,  that  on 
all  accounts  I  think  it  better  to  tell  him,  from  the  first, 
with  the  simplicity  of  truth,  in  what  order  of  society  my 
family  moved  at  the  time  from  which  this  preliminary  nar- 
rative is  dated.  Otherwise  it  might  happen  that,  merely 
by  reporting  faithfully  the  facts  of  this  early  experience,  I 
could  hardly  prevent  the  reader  from  receiving  an  impres- 
sion as  of  some  higher  rank  than  did  really  belong  to  my 
family.  And  this  impression  might  seem  to  have  been 
designedly  insinuated  by  myself. 

My  father  was  a  merchant ;  not  in  the  sense  of  Scotland, 
where  it  means  a  retail  dealer,  one,  for  instance,  who  sells 
groceries  in  a  cellar,  but  in  the  Enghsh  sense,  a  sense 
rigorously  exclusive  ;  that  is,  he  was  a  man  engaged  ia 
foreign  commerce,  and  no  other ;  therefore,  in  wkoJesaU 
commerce,  and  no  other  —  which  last  limitation  of  the 
idea  is  important,  because  it  brings  him  within  the  benefit 
of  Cicero's  condescending  distinction*  as  one  who  oughl 

gdishing  all  further  call  for  their  servict 
a  posthumous  ehild,  who  belonged  to 
and  died  about  his  twcDtj-sixth  year. 

*  Cicero,  in  a  wcU-kiioHTi  passage  of  his  "Ethics,"  speaks  of  irade 
as  iiredeeraabiy  base,  if  pettj,  bat  as  not  so  abaoJutcly  felonioas  il 
wholesale. 
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to  be  despised  certainly,  but  not  too  intensely  to  be  de- 
spised even  by  a  Roman  senator.  Ho  —  this  imperfectly 
deipicable  man  —  died  at  an  early  age,  and  very  soon  after 
(he  incidents  recorded  in  this  chapter,  leaving  to  his  family. 
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live  station  in  society  occupied  by  the  English  merchant. 
But  this  same  establishment,  when  measured  by  the  quality 
and  amount  of  the  provision  made  for  its  comfort  and  even 
elegant  accommodation,  would  fill  him  with  twofold  astonish- 
ment, as  interpreting  equally  the  social  valuation  of  the 
English  merchant,  and  also  the  social  valuation  of  iho 
English  servant ;  for,  in  the  truest  sense,  England  is  the 
paradise  of  household  servants.  Liberal  housekeeping,  in 
fact,  as  extending  itself  to  the  meanest  servants,  and  the 
disdain  of  petty  parsimonies,  are  peculiar  to  England,  And 
in  this  respect  the  families  of  English  merchants,  as  a 
class,  far  outrun  the  scale  of  expenditure  prevalent,  not 
only  amongst  the  corresponding  bodies  of  continental  na- 
tions, but  even  amongst  the  poorer  sections  of  our  own 
nobility  —  though  confessedly  the  most   splendid  in  Eu 
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rope  ;  u  fact  which,  since  the  period  of  my  iofancy,  1  have 
had  many  personal  opportunities  for  verifying  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Irelund.  From  this  peculiar  anomaly,  affeci 
ing  the  domestic  economy  of  English  merchants,  there 
arises  a  distiirhance  upon  the  usual  scale  for  measuring 
the  relations  of  rank.  The  equation,  so  to  speak,  be- 
tween Tank  and  the  ordinary  expressions  of  rank,  which 
usually  runs  paraliei  to  the  graduations  of  expenditure,  is 
here  interrupted  and  confounded,  so  that  one  rank  would 
he  collected  from  the  name  of  the  occupation,  and  another 
rank,  much  higher,  from  the  splendor  of  the  domestic 
menage.  I  warn  the  reader,  therefore,  (or,  rather,  my  ex- 
planation has  already  warned  him,)  thai  he  is  not  to  infer, 
from  any  casual  indications  of  luxury  or  elegance,  a  cor- 
responding  elevation  of  rank. 

We,  the  children  of  the  house,  stood,  in  fact,  upon  tho 
very  happiest  tier  in  Ihe  social  scaffolding  for  all  good  in- 
fluences. The  prayer  of  Agur  —  "  Give  me  neither  pov- 
e,  'h        _  g 

ha  oo  He 
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dence  for  all  the  separate  blessings  of  my  early  s 

theaefourl  would  single  out  tB  worthy  of  special  cor 

ration  —  that  I  lived  in  a  ruiiii:  solitude  ,  tha.t  this  solitude 
was  in  England  ;  that  my  infant  feelings  were  moulded 
by  the  gentlest  of  sisters,  and  not  by  horrid,  pugilistic 
brothers ;  finally,  that  I  and  they  were  dutiful  and  bving 
members  of  a  pure,  holy,  and  magnificent  c>-urch. 


The  earliest  incidents  in  my  life,  which  left  stings  in  my 
memory  so  as  to  be  remembered  at  this  day,  were  two, 
and  both  before  I  could  have  completeted  my  second  year ; 
namely,  1st,  a  remarkable  dream  of  terrific  grandeur 
about  a  favorite  nurse,  which  is  interesting  to  myself  for 
this  reason  —  that  it  demonstrates  my  dreaming  tendencies 
to  have  been  constitutional,  and  not  dependent  upon  laud- 
anum;* and,  2dly,  the  fact  of  having  connected  a  pro- 
found sense  of  pathos  with  the  reappearance,  very  early 
in  the  spring,  of  some  crocuses.  This  I  mention  as  in- 
explicable :  for  such  annual  resurrections  of  plants  and 
flowers  affect  us  only  as  memorials,  or  suggestions  of  soma 
higher  change,  and  therefore  in  connection  with  the  idea 
of  death  ;  yet  of  death  I  could,  at  that  time,  have  had  no 
experience  whatever. 

This,  however,  I  was  speedily  to  acquire  My  two  eldest 
sisters  —  eldest  of  three  then  living,  and  ^lao  elder  than 
myself — were  summoned  to  an  early  death      The  first 

*  It  is  tiQe  that  III  those  days  parfgonc  dtur  wa?  Occasionally 
given  to  children  in  coMi ,  and  in  this  medicine  there  is  a  small  pro 
portion  of  landannm  Bat  no  modicme  WKf  ever  administered  to  anj 
memhor  of  our  nursery  except  uncter  medical  sanction;  and  this, 
Msnredly,  wonld  not  have  been  obtained  to  the  exhibition  of  laud- 
mnnnt  in  a  ease  such  as  mine.  For  I  was  then  not  more  that  twen 
ty-one  months  old  ;  nt  which  ago  the  action  of  opinm  is  capiidoDB 
»ad  therefore  perilous. 
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who  died  was  Jane,  about  two  years  older  than  myself. 
She  was  three  and  a  half,  I  one  and  a  half,  more  or  less 
by  some  trifle  that  I  do  not  recollect.  But  death  was  then 
scarcely  intelligible  to  me,  and  I  could  not  so  properly  be 
said  to  suffer  sorrpw  as  a  sad  perplexity.  There  was 
another  death  in  the  house  about  the  same  time,  namely, 
of  a  maternal  grandmother;  but,  as  she  had  come  to  us 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dying  in  her  daughter's  society, 
and  from  illness  had  lived  perfectly  secluded,  our  nursery 
circle  knew  her  but  little,  and  were  certainly  more  affected 
by  the  death  (which  I  witnessed)  of  a  beautiful  bird,  viz., 
a  kingfisher,  which  had  been  injured  by  an  accident.    With 

y  J  d      h  (h       h      1  I  h  d 

I  f  i    h       p    pi  )    h        w       1 

d  d  h    h  m    ]  f     f  1    mp 

p       my    If  d     p        g  niy        d  h     gh  f  1 

dbra  bjdl       wld        m        dWf        y 

y  If   h  h    g         1  Id  f  1     h 

mhfmyl  hdfd  1 

w     b       1  J      d       1  N  h   p        OS  1- 

fmlyh        fml  hby         d  d 

off  from  her  proper  duties  to  attend  my  sisfer  Jane  for  a 

brutally ;  and  as  this  ill  treatment  happened  within  three  or 
four  days  of  her  death,  ao  that  the  oeeasioo  of  it  must  have 
been  some  fretfulness  in  the  poor  child  caused  by  her  suf- 
ferings, naturally  tliere  was  a  sense  of  awe  and  indignation 
diffused  through  the  family.  I  believe  the  story  never 
reached  my  mother,  and  possibly  it  was  exaggerated ;  but 
upon  me  the  effect  was  terrific.  I  did  not  often  see  the 
person  chai^d  with  this  cruelty  ;  but,  when  I  did,  my  eyes 
Bought  the  ground ;  nor  could  1  have  borne  to  look  her  in 
the  fac«;  not,  however,  in  any  spirit  that  could  be  called 
anger.     The  feeling  which  fell  upon  me  was  a  shuddering 
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honor,  as  upon  a  fir^t  glimpe  of  the  Imlh  that  I  was  m  a 
world  of  cul  and  strife  Though  bom  in  a  larife  town, 
(the  lonn  of  Manchester  even  then  tmoB^at  the  large&l 
of  the  island,)  I  hud  passed  the  whole  of  mj  childhood, 
ovcept  for  the  few  earliest  weeks  m  i  ri^ral  seclusion 
With  three  innocent  I  ttle  sisters  for  plaj  mates,  sleeping 
always  amongst  them,  and  shut  up  fcrever  m  a  silent 
gaiden  from  all  knowledge  of  poverty,  or  oppression,  or 
outrage,  I  had  not  suspected  unul  this  moment  the  lime 
completion  of  the  world  in  which  myself  and  my  sisters 
were  Imn^  Henceforward  the  character  of  my  the  ugh  ts 
changed  greith  ,  for  so  representatwe  are  some  acts,  that 
one  smgle  case  of  the  class  is  sufficient  to  throw  o|  en 
before  jou  the  whole  theatre  of  possibilities  m  that  direc 
tion  I  never  heard  that  the  woman  accused  of  this  cruelt) 
took  It  at  all  to  heart,  even  after  the  event  which  so  im 
mediately  auceeeded  had  rcficcled  upon  it  a  more  painful 
emphasis  But  for  mjself,  that  incident  hdd  a  lasting 
reiojulionary  piwer  o  colonng  my  estimate  of  life 

So  passed  awav  from  earth  on*-  of  those  three  sisters 
that  made  up  m>  nursery  pla\ mates,  and  so  did  my 
acquaintance  (if  such  it  could  be  called)  commence  with 
mortality  Yet,  in  fict,  1  knew  little  more  of  morlaiity 
than  that  Jane  had  disappeared  She  had  gone  away,  but 
perhaps  she  would  come  back  Happy  interval  ot  heaven 
horn  Ignorance  '  Gracious  immunity  of  infancy  from  sor 
row  disproport  oned  to  its  strength  '  I  was  sad  for  Jane's 
absence  But  still  in  my  heart  I  trusted  that  she  would 
come  again  Summer  and  winter  came  agam  —  crocuses 
nnd  roses ,  w  hy  nol  iitllp  Jane  ? 

Thus  easdy  was  healed,  thfn,  the  first  wound  in  my 
mfant  heart  Not  so  the  sfcond  For  thou,  dear,  noble 
Elizabeth,  around  whose  ample  blow  as  iftfn  as  thy 
iweet  countenance  nses  upon  the  darkness  I  fancy  a  Uaia 
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f  li^l  I    m  J  ken  of  thy  premature 

I  I  g      d        —  h        head,  for  ita  superij 

d      I  1  h  of  science,t  — thou 

n        h        f  1     f  h  ppy  years,  thou  also  wert 

m      d  f    tn  rs  ry     and  the  night,  which 

f     m     ga  h      d     p        1  n  after  my  steps  far 

into  life  ;  and  perhitps  at  litis  day  I  resemble  little  for  good 
or  for  ill  that  which  else  I  should  have  been.  Pillar  of  fire 
that  didst  go  before  me  to  guide  and  to  quicken, —  pillar 
of  darkness,  when  thy  countenance  was  turned  away  to 
God,  that  didst  too  truly  revea!  to  my  dawning  fears  the 

*  "  Avreola"  —  The  aureo/o  is  the  name  ^v&n  in  the  "  Legends  of 
the  Christian  Saims  "  to  thai  golden  diadem  or  circlet  of  supernat- 
nntl  liglit  (that  glori/,  as  it  is  cominoiily  called  in  English)  which, 
amongst  the  great  masters  of  painting  in  Italy,  snrrounded  tlie  henSa 
of  Christ  and  of  distinguished  saints, 

1  "  The  astortiskmeni  of  science."  —  Her  medical  attendants  were 
Dr.  Porcival,  a  wcll-lmown  literary  physician,  who  had  boon  a  cor- 
respondent  of  Condorcel,  D'Alembert,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Charles  White, 
the  most  distingnished  snrgeon  at  that  time  in  the  north  of  England. 
It  was  he  who  pronounced  her  head  to  be  the  finest  in  its  development 
of  any  that  he  had  ever  seen  —  an  assertion  which,  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge, he  repeated  in  after  years,  and  with  th  That  ho  had 
some  acquaintance  with  tho  snhjoet  m  y  b  pre  n  d  from  this,  that, 
at  so  early  a  Elago  of  such  inqni  h  had  puH  hed  a  worX  on 
human  craniology,  supported  by  m  asnrem  t  f  heads  selected 
from  all  varieties  of  tho  human  spe  M  ant  ra  as  it  would  grieve 
me  that  any  trait  of  what  might  s  m  n  ty  h  11  creep  into  this 
record,  I  will  admit  that  my  sister  d  d  f  h  d  ph  Ins  ;  and  it  has 
been  often  supposed  that  the  premature  expansion  of  the  intellect 
in  eases  of  that  class  ia  altogether  morbid  —  forced  on,  in  tact,  by 
the  mere  stimulation  of  the  disease.  I  wonid,  however,  suggest,  as 
a  possibility,  tho  very  opposite  Order  of  relation  hctwccn  tho  disease 
and  the  intcllectaal  manifestations.  Not  the  disease  may  always 
have  caused  the  preternatural  growth  of  tho  intellect;  but,  inversely, 
this  growth  of  the  inWllect  coming  on  spontaneously,  nnd  ontrnn- 
ning  the  capacities  at  the  physical  structure,  may  have  caused  the 
disease 
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secret  shadow  of  death, — by  what  mysterious  gravitation  wat 
it  tiiat  my  heart  had  been  drawn  to  thine  ?  Could  a  child 
six  years  old,  place  any  special  value  upon  intellectual  for- 
wardness  ?  Serene  and  capacious  as  my  sister's  mind 
appeared  lo  mo  upon  after  review,  was  that  a  charm  for 
stealing  away  the  heart  of  an  infant  ?  O,  no !  1  think  of 
it  note  with  interest,  because  it  fends,  in  a  stranger's  ear, 
Bome  juslificatioti  to  the  excess  of  my  fondness.  But  then 
it  was  lost  upon  me;  or,  if  not  lost,  was  perceived  ooly 
through  its  effects.  Hadst  thou  been  an  idiot,  my  sister, 
not  the  less  I  must  have  loved  thee,  having  that  capacious 
heart  —  overflowing,  even  as  mine  overflowed,  with  tender- 
ness ;  slung,  even  as  mine  was  slung,  by  the  necessity  of 
loving  and  heing  loved.  This  it  was  which  crowned  th«e 
with  beauty  and  power. 


Thai  lamp  of  paradise  was,  for  myself,  kindled  by 
reflection  from  the  living  light  which  burned  so  stead- 
fastly in  thee ;  and  never  hut  to  thee,  never  again  since 
ihy  departure,  had  I  power  or  temptation,  courage  or  de- 
sire, to  utter  the  feelings  which  possessed  me.  For  I  was 
the  shyest  of  children ;  and,  at  all  stages  of  life,  a  natural 
sense  of  personal  dignity  held  me  back  from  exposing  the 
least  ray  of  feelings  which  I  was  not  encouraged  wholly  to 
reveal. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue,  circumstantially,  the  course  of 
that  sickness  which  carried  off  my  leader  and  companion. 
She  (according  to  my  recollection  at  this  moment)  was  just 
as  near  to  nine  years  as  [  to  six.  And  perhaps  this  natural 
precedency  in  authority  of  years  and  judgment,  united  tc 
the  tender  humility  with  which  she  declined  to  assert  it,  haa 
been  amongst  the  fascinations  of  her  presence.    It  was  upon 
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Th  Idaell  dhmpyfh 

aei  1         h  m     1  k  h      h  1  f 

fer  dyF  hml  kdl  h 

cum  1  Id  g       m>     If  f    1 

Look  ng  upon  ned  cal  men  as  people  privileged,  and  natu- 
rally comm  ss  oncd  to  make  war  upon  pain  and  sickness,  1 
never  lal  a  m  g  ng  about  the  result.  I  grieved,  indeed, 
Iha  my  st  e  sho  ild  lie  in  bed ;  I  grieved  still  more  to 
bea  he  moaa  B  it  all  this  appeared  to  me  no  more  than 
as  a  n  gh  of  ouble,  on  which  the  dawn  would  soon  arise. 
O  moment  of  darkness  and  delirium,  when  the  elder 
nurse  awakened  me  from  that  delusion,  and  launched  God's 
thunderbolt  at  my  heart  in  the  assurance  that  my  sister 
MirsT  die !  Rightly  it  is  said  of  utter,  utter  misery,  that 
it  "  cannot  be  remembered."  *  Itself,  as  a  rememberable 
(hing,  is  swallowed  up  in  its  own  chaos.  Blank  anarchy 
and  confusion  of  mind  fell  upon  me.  Deaf  and  blind  I 
was,  as  I  reeled  under  the  revelation,  t  wisn  not  to  recall 
the  circumstances  of  that  time,  when  my  agony  was  ai 
Its  height,  and  hers,  in  another  sense,  was  approaching. 
Enough  it  is  to  say  that  all  was  soon  over ;  and  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  had  at  last  arrived  which  looked  down  upon 
her  innocent  face,  sleeping  the  sleep  from  which  there  is 
no  awaking,  and  upon  me  sorrowing  the  sorrow  for  which 
ihere  is  no  consolation. 

Or.  the  day  after  my  sister's  death,  whilst  the  sweet 

*  "I  stood  in  unimHginBble  trance 

And  Egony  whiuli  cannot  be  remembered." 

Speech  of  AlhaJra,  in  Coleridge's  Bemorte. 
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temple  of  her  brain  was  yet  unviolated  by  humio  scru- 
tiny, I  formed  my  own  scheme  for  seeing  her  once  more. 
Not  for  the  world  would  I  have  made  fhis  icnown,  nor  have 
suffered  a  witness  to  accompany  me.  I  had  never  heard 
of  feelings  that  take  the  name  of  "  sentimental,"  nor 
dreamed  of  such  a  possibility.  But  grief,  even  in  a  child, 
hales  the  light,  and  shrinks  from  human  eyes.  The  house 
was  large  enough  to  have  two  staircases;  and  by  one  of 
these  I  knew  that  about  midday,  when  all  would  be  quiet, 
(for  the  servants  dined  at  one  o'clock,)  I  could  steal  up  into 
ner  chamber.  I  imagine  that  it  was  about  an  hour  after 
high  noon  when  I  reached  the  chamber  door :  it  was  locked, 
but  the  key  was  not  taken  away.  Entering,  I  closed  the 
door  so  softly,  that,  although  it  opened  upon  a  hall  which 
jsconded  through  all  the  stories,  no  echo  ran  along  tba 
nilent  walls.  Then,  turning  round,  I  sought  my  sister's 
iace.  But  the  bed  had  been  move^  and  the  back  wag 
now  turned  towards  myself.  Nothing  met  my  eyes  but 
one  large  window,  wide  open,  through  which  the  sun  of 
midsummer,  at  midday,  was  showering  down  torrents  of 
splendor.  The  weather  was  dry,  the  sky  was  cloudless, 
the  bine  depths  seemed  the  express  types  of  infinity  ;  and 
It  was  not  possible  for  eye  to  behold,  or  for  heart  to 
conceive,  any  symbols  more  pathetic  of  life  and  the  alorv 
of  life. 

Let  mo  pause  for  one  instant  in  approaching  a  remem- 
brance so  atfecting  for  my  own  mind,  to  mention,  that,  in 
the  "  Opium  Confessions,"  1  endeavored  to  explain  the 
reason  why  deam,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  is 
more  profoundly  aiTecting  in  summer  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  year— so  tar,  at  least,  as  it  is  liable  to  any  modifica- 
tion at  all  from  accidenls  of  scenery  or  season.  Tho  reason, 
as  1  there  suggested,  lies  in  the  antagonism  between  the 
tropical   redundancy  uf   life    in  summer  and  the  frozen 
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iterilitiea  of  the  grave.  The  summer  we  see,  the  grave  we 
haunt  with  our  thoughts ;  the  glory  is  around  us,  the  dark- 
ness is  within  us ;  and,  the  two  coming  into  collision,  each 
exalts  the  other  into  stronger  relief.  But,  in  my  case, 
there  was  even  a  subtler  reason  why  the  summer  had  this 
intense  power  of  vivifying  the  spectacle  or  the  thoughts  of 
death.  And,  recollecting  it,  I  am  struck  with  the  truth, 
that  far  more  of  our  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings  pass  to 
us  through  perplexed  combinations  of  concrete  objects,  pass 
to  us  as  involutes  (if  I  may  coin  that  word)  in  compound 
experiences  incapable  of  being  disentangled,  than  ever 
reach  us  directly,  and  in  their  own  abstract  shapes.  It  had 
happened,  that  amongst  our  vast  nursery  collection  of 
books  was  the  Bible,  illustrated  with  many  pictures.  And 
in  long  dark  evenings,  as  my  three  sisters,  with  myself,  sat 
by  the  firelight  round  the  guard  *  of  our  nursery,  no  book 
was  so  much  in  request  among  us.  It  ruled  us  and 
swayed  os  as  mysteriously  as  music.  Our  younger  nurse, 
whom  we  all  loved,  would  sometimes,  according  to  her 
simple  powers,  endeavor  to  explain  what  we  found  obscure. 
We,  the  children,  were  all  constitutionally  touched  with 
pensiveness  r  the  fitful  gloom  and  sudden  lambencies  of 
Ihe  room  by  firelight  suited  our  evening  state  of  feelings  ; 
and  they  suited,  also,  the  divine  revelations  of  power  and 
mysterious  beauty  which  awed  us.  Above  all,  the  story  of 
a  just  man,  —  man,  and  yet  not  man,  real  above  all  things, 
and  yet  shadowy  above  all  things,  —  who  had  suffered  the 
passior  of  death  in  Palestine,  slept  upon  our  minds  like 
early  dawn  upon  the  waters.  The  nurse  knew  and  ex- 
plained to  us  the  chief  differences  in  Oriental  climates ;  and 

*  "  JTif  guard,"  —  I  know  not  whether  the  word  is  a  local  onK  ni 
this  BCrsc.  What  I  miian  is  a  sort  of  fenilei-,  foor  or  five  feet  higli, 
whieh  locks  up  the  Are  fi-om  too  near  an  approach  on  the  part  ol 
cbllilren. 
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all  theao  differences  (as  it  happens)  express  themselveti 
more  or  less,  in  varying  relations  to  the  great  accidents 
und  powers  of  summer.  The  cloudless  sunlighls  of  Syria 
—  those  seemed  to  argue  everlasting  summer ;  the  disciplea 
plucking  the  ears  of  com  —  that  must  he  summer ;  but, 
above  all,  the  very  name  of  Palm  Sunday  (a  festival  in  the 
English  church)  troubled  m  I'ke  an  anthem.  "Sunday  !" 
vf  hat  was  that  %  That  wis  the  day  of  peace  which  masked 
another  peace  deeptr  1 1  tl  e  heart  of  man  can  compre- 
h     d     "  P  Ira  ' "      h  th  J  ?     Tliat    as  an  equivo- 

!         d     p  Im  h  f       1 1  xpressed  the 

pmpflfpl        aspd  1  e,  expressed 

h    p      p     f      m  \         11  1         planation  does 

n         fli  ly  by   I      p  and  by  the 

sra  byhdp  df  bJwll  rest  and  of 

a        dgglryblhdb        1  dl  was  also  be- 

J  rusal  d  1        d     p       ages  both  in 

m     and    n  pi  Th    g  i  J  rusalem  was  at 

ha  d  wh  n  Pain    &     il  y  d    1      scene   of  that 

S     d  y  w  p!  J  In      What  then  was 

J      sal  m       D  d  I  f      y  b     h        pi   Jos  (navel)  or 

physical  centre  of  the  earth  i  Why  should  that  affect  me  ? 
Such  a  pretension  had  once  been  made  for  Jerusalem,  and 
once  for  a  Grecian  city  ;  and  both  pretensions  had  become 
ridiculous,  as  the  figure  of  the  planet  became  known. 
Yes  ;  but  if  not  of  the  earth,  yet  of  mortality;  for  earth's 
tenant,  Jerusalem,  had  now  become  the  ompkalcs  and 
absolute  centre.  Tet  how .'  There,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was,  as  we  infants  understood,  that  mortality  had  been 
trampled  under  foot.  True ;  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
(here  it  was  that  mortality  bad  opened  ils  very  gloomiest 
crater.  There  it  was,  indeed,  that  the  human  had  risen  on 
wings  from  the  grave  ;  but,  for  that  reason,  there  also  il 
was  that   the  divine  hnd  been   swallowed  up  by  thf  abvss ; 
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lie  lesser  star  could  not  rise  before  the  greater  should  aub- 
nit  to  eclipse.  Summer,  therefore,  had  connected  itself 
with  deatli,  not  merely  as  a  mode  of  antagonism,  but  also 
as  a  phenomenon  brought  into  intricate  relations  with  death 
by  scriplual  scenery  and  events. 

Out  of  this  digression,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
inextricably  my  feelings  and  images  of  death  were  en- 
tangled  with  those  of  summer,  as  connected  with  Palestine 
and  Jerusalem,  let  me  come  back  to  the  bed  chamber  of 
my  sister.  From  the  gorgeous  sunlight  I  turned  around  to 
the  corpse.  There  lay  the  sweet  childish  figure  ;  there 
the  angel  face;  and,  as  people  usually  fancy,  it  was  said 
in  the  house  that  no  features  had  suffered  any  change. 
Had  they  not  ?  The  forehead,  indeed,  —  the  serene  and 
noble  forehead,  —  that  might  be  tlie  same  ;  but  the  frozoQ 
eyelids,  the  darkness  that  seemed  to  steal  from  beneath 
them,  the  marble  lips,  the  stiffening  hands,  laid  palm  to 
palm,  aa  if  repeating  the  supplications  of  closing  anguish, 
—  could  these  be  mistaken  for  life  ?  Had  it  been  so, 
wherefore  did  I  not  spring  to  those  heavenly  lips  with  tears 
and  never-ending  kisses  f  But  so  it  was  not.  I  stood 
checked  for  a  moment ;  awe,  not  fear,  fell  upon  me  ;  and, 
whilst  I  stood,  a  solemn  wind  began  to  blow  —  the  saddest 
that  ear  ever  heard.  It  was  a  wind  that  might  have  swept 
the  fields  of  mortality  for  a  thousand  centuries.  Many 
times  since,  upon  summer  days,  when  the  sun  is  about  the 
hottest,  I  have  remarked  the  same  wind  arising  and  utter- 
ing  the   same   hollow,  solemn,  Memnonian,*  but  saintly 

*  "  Memnoniaji."  —  For  the  salie  of  many  readers,  wlioac  liaarts 
may  go  along  enmostlj  witli  a  record  of  infant  sorrow,  but  whose 
course  of  liffe  baa  not  allowed  them  mach  leisnm  for  study,  I  panae  to 
explain  —  that  the  head  of  Memnon,  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  that 
BQiliine  head  which  wears  upon  its  lips  a  smile  coextensive  with  nil 
time  and  all  space,  an  jT.onian  smile  of  gracious  love  and  Pan-liba 
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swell :  ii  is  in  this  world  ihe  one  great  audiUe  symbol  of 
eternity.  And  three  times  in  my  life  have  I  happened  to 
hear  the  same  sound  in  the  same  circumstances  —  namely 
when  standing  between  an  open  window  and  a  dead  body 
on  a  summer  day. 

Instantly,  when  my  ear  caught  this  vast  ^olian  intona- 
tion, when  my  eye  filled  with  the  golden  fulness  of  life, 

mystery,  the  most  diffusive  and  pathclieally  divine  ttiat  the  hand  of 
man  has  created,  is  represented,  on  the  anthoritj  of  ancient  traditions, 
to  Iiave  nltered  at  sanrise,  or  soon  after  as  ihe  snn's  rays  had  arouma- 
Ifttcd  heal  enoogh  to  rarefy  tho  air  wilhin  certain  cavities  in  the  bust, 
a  solemn  and  dirge-like  seriea  of  intonations ;  the  simple  explanation 
being,  in  its  general  outline,  this  —  that  Eonorous  currents  of  ait 
were  produced  by  causing  eliamhers  of  cold  and  heavy  air  to  press 
upon  other  collections  of  air,  warmed,  and  therefore  rarefied,  and 
therefore  yielding  readily  to  tlie  pressnre  of  heavier  air.  Currentj 
being  tins  established  by  artificial  arraiigomcnia  of  tubes,  a  certMn 
succession  of  notes  coald  be  concerted  and  sustained.  Near  the  Bed 
Sea  lies  a  chain  of  sand  hilis,  which,  by  a  natural  sysKm  of  grooves 
inoscnlating  with  eacb  other,  become  vocal  under  changing  ejrcam- 
stances  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  &c.  I  knew  a  boy  who,  upon  ob- 
serving steadily,  and  reflecting  upon  u  phenomenon  that  met  him  in 
his  daily  experience,  viz.,  that  tubes,  through  whicb  a  stream  of 
water  was  passing,  gave  ont  a  very  diiTerenl  sound  according  to  tho 
varying  slenderness  or  fulness  of  the  current,  devised  an  inatrnment 
that  yielded  a  rode  hydraulic  gamut  of  sounds ;  and,  indeed,  upon 
this  simple  phenomenon  is  founded  the  use  and  power  of  the  siotho- 
scope.  For  exactly  as  a  thin  thread  of  water,  trickling  through  a 
leaden  tobe,  yields  a  etridnlous  and  plaintive  soand  compared  with 
the  fpll  volrnne  of  soand  corresponding  to  the  full  volume  of  water, 
on  parity  of  principles,  nobody  will  doubt  that  the  current  of 
blood  pouting  tbroapih  tlie  tubes  of  the  human  frame  will  ntter  to  the 
learned  ear,  when  armed  with  the  slothoaeope,  an  elaborate  gamnt  or 
compass  of  music  recording  the  ravages  of  disease,  or  the  glorious 
plenitudes  of  health,  as  fiiithfully  as  tlie  cavities  within  this  ancient 
Memnonian  bust  rcjiorted  this  mighty  event  of  sunrise  to  the  rejoi- 
cing world  of  liHht  and  life;  or,  again,  under  llie  sad  passion  of  the 
|iyin^^  day,  utteiwl  the  swctt  requiem  tiiat  Iclungcd  to  its  liepaitiire, 
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the  pomps  of  the  heavens  above,  or  the  glory  of  the  flowers 
below,  and  turning  when  if  settled  upon  ihe  frost  which 
overspread  my  sister's  face,  instantly  a  trance  foil  upon  me. 
A  vault  seeraecl  to  open  in  the  zenith  of  the  fur  blue  sky,  a 
shaft  which  ran  up  forever.  I,  in  spirit,  rose  as  if  on  bil- 
lows that  also  ran  up  the  slmft  forever ;  and  the  billows 
seemed  to  pursue  the  throne  of  God  ;  but  that  also  ran  be- 
fore us  and  fled  away  continually.  The  flight  and  the  pursuit 
seemed  to  go  on  forever  and  ever.  Frost  gathering  frosl, 
some  Sarsar  wind  of  death,  seemed  to  repel  me ;  some 
mighty  relation  between  God  and  death  dimly  struggled  to 
evolve  itself  from  the  dreadful  antagonism  between  them  ; 
shadowy  meanings  even  yet  continued  to  exercise  and  tor- 
nent,  in  dreams,  the  deciphering  oracle  within  me.  I  slept 
—  for  how  long  I  cannot  say  :  slowly  1  recovered  my  self- 
possession  ;  and,  when  I  woke,  (bund  myself  standing,  as 
before,  close  to  my  sister's  bed. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  long  iiiterval  had 
elapsed  during  this  wandering  or  suspension  of  my  perfect 
mind.  When  I  returned  to  myself,  there  was  a  foot  (or  1 
fancied  so)  on  the  stairs.  I  was  alarmed  ;  for,  if  any  body 
had  detected  me,  means  would  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
my  coming  again.  Hastily,  therefore,  1  kissed  the  lips  that 
I  should  kiss  no  more,  and  slunk,  like  a  guilty  thing,  with 
stealthy  steps  from  the  room.  Thus  perished  the  vision, 
loveliest  amongst  all  the  ■^hows  which  earth  has  revealed  to 
me  ;  thus  mutilated  was  the  parting  which  should  have 
lasted  forever;  tainted  thus  with  fear  was  that  farewell 
Bacred  to  love  and  grief,  to  perfect  love  and  to  grief  ihnt 
could  not  be  heakd 

O  Ahasuerus,  everlastmg  Jew  !  •  fable   or   not  a  fable, 

•  " Everlisling  Tew'  —  Der  caiqe  Jade  —  which  is  the  common 
Geraian  cspression  for  "  Tho  Wandering  Jew,"  and  auhlimer  even 
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thou,  when  first  slarlit.j;  on  ,ciy  euuless  pilgrimngo  of  woe,  — 
thoa,  when  first  Hying  through  the  gales  of  Jerusalem,  and 
vainly  yearning  to  leave  the  pursuing  curse  behind  thee,  — 
couldst  not  more  certainly  in  the  words  of  Christ  have  read 
thy  doom  of  endless  sorrow,  than  I  when  passing  forever 
from  my  sister's  room.  The  worm  was  at  my  heart ;  and, 
[  may  say,  the  worm  that  could  not  die.  Man  is  doubtless 
one  by  some  subtle  nexus,  some  system  of  links,  that  we 
cannot  perceive,  extending  from  the  new-born  infant  to  thp 
superannuated  dotard  ;  but,  as  regards  many  affections  and 
passions  incident  to  his  nature  at  different  stages,  he  is  nul 
one,  but  an  intermitting  creature,  ending  and  beginoing 
anew  :  the  uuily  of  man,  in  this  respect,  is  coextensive 
only  with  the  particular  stage  to  which  the  passion  belongs. 
Some  passions,  as  that  of  sexual  love,  are  celestial  by  one 
half  of  their  origin,  animal  and  earthly  by  the  other  half. 
These  will  not  survive  their  own  appropriate  stage.  But 
love,  which  is  altogether  holy,  like  that  between  two 
children,  is  privileged  to  revisit  by  glimpses  the  silence  and 
the  darkness  of  declining  years ;  and,  possibly,  this  final 
experience  in  my  sister's  bed  room,  or  some  other  in  which 
her  innocence  was  concerned,  may  rise  again  for  me  to 
illuminate  the  clouds  of  death. 

On  the  day  following  this  which  I  have  recorded  came 
a  body  of  medical  men  to  examine  the  brain  and  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  complaint,  for  In  somi'  of  its  symp- 
toms it  had  shown  perplexing  anomalies  An  hour  after 
the  strangers  had  withdrawn,  I  crept  again  to  the  room; 
but  the  door  was  now  locked,  the  key  had  been  taken 
away,  and  I  was  shut  out  forever. 

Then  came  the  funeral.  I,  in  ihe  ceremonial  charactei 
of  mottrner,  was  carried  thither.  1  was  put  inio  a  carriage 
with  some  gentlemen  whom  I  did  not  know.  They  were 
kind  and  attentive  to  me ;  but  naturally  they  talked  of 
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and  solemn  I  farewell  "  at  the  side  of  the  grave.  There  is 
exposed  oDce  again,  and  for  the  lust  time,  the  coffin.  All 
eyes  survey  the  record  of  imme,  of  sex,  of  age,  and  the 
day  of  departure  from  earth  —  records  bo  1  a  1  y  I  d 
dropped  into  darkness  ag  if  messages  add  d 
Almost  at  the  very  last  comes  the  symbol  1 

ODd  shattering  the   heart  with  volleying  d  sci  p 

after  peal,  from  the  final  artillery  of  woe      Th        ffi 
lowered  into  its  home  ;  it  has  disappeared  f         all    y 
but  those    that  look   down    into  the   abyss  of  the   grave. 
Tbi;  sacristan  stands  ready,  with  his  shovel  of  earth  and 
etoues.     The  priest's  voice  is  heard  once  more, —  earth  tn 


*  Tine  Epistle  to  Corintliians,  chap,  sv.,  beginning  at  ver.  20. 

t  Tliia  boaatifnl  expressioi),  I  ajii  pretty  cenain,  must  belong  to 
Mrs.  TroUopo  ;  1  Tend  it,  probably,  in  a  tale  of  hers  conneclej  irith 
the  bacfcivoods  of  America,  where  the  absence  of  such  a  farewell 
amst  unspeakablj  a^ravate  tb«  gloom  at  any  rale  belonging  to  a 
housohold  separation  of  that  eternal  character  occurring  amongst  the 
shadows  of  riiose  miglity  forests. 
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be 
Tiy  eyes,  the  crime  that  had  been.  Now,  however,  all  was 
changed  ;  and  for  any  thing  wliich  regarded  my  sister's 
memory,  in  one  hour  I  received  a  new  heart.  Once  in 
Westmoreland  I  saw  a  case  resembling  it.  I  saw  a  ene 
suddenly  put  off  and  abjure  her  own  nature,  in  a  service 
of  love  —  yes,  slough  it  as  completely  as  ever  serpent 
sloughed  his  skin.  Her  lamb  had  fallen  into  a  deep  trench, 
from  which  a!l  escape  was  hopeless  without  the  aid  of  man. 
And  to  a  man  ^he  advanced,  bleating  clamorously,  UDtil 
he  followed  her  and  rescued  her  beloved.  Not  less  was 
the  change  in  myself.  Fifty  thousand  sneering  faces 
would  not  have  troubled  me  now  in  any  office  of  ten 
IcniGss  to  my  sister's  memory.     Ten  legions  would  not 
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t>        rep  II  d  m        kgh        f  there  had  been 

h  h       h  !db    f      d      Mjckery!  il  was  loal 

P  L      h         I      1     i  And  when  I  was 

^  1     gl         th  y        I    h     ears,"  that  word 

g    I   h     h  d  gfm  pasa  verbal  echo 

h  1    h     gh      f  1  —  thataglri  was 

1  h       wh    hi  h      life,  had  knoMn; 

*>        g  '      w        h    h  d  d    1     earth  with  beauty, 

J  1     1    P      d      mj    1        f  f  1  urr,  celestial  love, 

*"  h    h         1  Id  I  d     k  no  more. 

^       h  f  Id     h  m    1         h     consolations  of 

■     d       1  «^1  1     h       ly  I  was  destined  to 

^  hfb  ppnme  those  fasci- 

f     1     d        h    h  wh  a  co-agency  with 

d         f       d  h    p      d  I  result  of  making 

f        f        If      1       ry  !      1     ury  as  finally  be- 

h     g       If         If       d  the  energies  of 
I  *"         h  g  m  All  d     p  f    lings  of  a  chronie 

las  i        h      I    y       k  i         1  tude,  and  are  fed 

by  Id  Dpgfipl  hw  naturally  do  these 
Ily    h  m    I  hi  f    I       I  and  all  three  — 

I  f       1  —  h  r=i     f  solitary   places. 

T  t        d    1      ra         y     f  d         on,  — what  were 

h  h  Id         All  d  y  1  when  it  was  not 

mp  sg  bl    f  d  I  1      h     most  silent  and 

q  d        k         h  d      b        he  house  or  in  the 

ghb       gfild       Tl  fl      II  ftentimes  of  sum- 

iner  noons,  when  do  winds  were  abroad,  the  aopealing 
silence  of  gray  or  misty  afternoons,  —  these  were  fascioa- 
tions  as  of  witchcraft.  Into  the  woods,  into  the  desert  air, 
I  gazed,  as  if  some  comfort  Jay  hid  in  them.  I  wearied 
the  heavens  with  ray  inquest  of  beseeching  looks.  Obsti- 
nately I  tormented  the  blue  depths  with  my  scrutiny, 
Hweeping  them  forever  with  my  eyes,  and  searching  them 
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were  the  marlyrs  ihat  had  borne  witness  to  the  truth  through 

fl  m      i     gi  d  1      I  t  a 

I      gf  Th  1     sa  h  d  1 

bip  hdglfidCdbj  lb  h 

11      Ad     II    hm        hll         mlfblmm 
m       Ihid  hdphd    from  som  p 

lb        I  h        11        d  liildfh 

<Jwh  hgl  as  Idl         fly 

Id         !    g  h  d  ]  h      f    h      k 

b  fra  m  1  f       1  I     d     m      d       ly 

diflhfmyn-h  dy  d 

h  p  d        If  f  b  d        1      I       I        y 

d        1     b  d    1  k    h  Id         dj  h  Id  h 

hd  p  Im  lyfdh 

G  d  f         m     my  Id  dd     ly 

1  hfmhp  bl         ffdbbd 

m  d  I     b    •         h   1       I     d        I     ly  1     beds 

d  d  1       h  mb  rs     f   h  1     ly      1       his 

i  ddtrahl  !1  dhyg 

bid  h  PI  df  hid 

bl       d    1      gh    h  y  p         1      ly  1         b    h    d      d 

fl    losm    f     p  h         m        h  Th 

if  d      Tl  5  d 

I  d     1      Id     I     k  m  Id 

yflg       Tth        fmbltayhf 
f  h       1     J     —  h  d    1  d        d 

fti  B  h    1        !     bl         f  1        m  1 

ga  gl  p  A  d    f 

b  m        h        V  gh  m         h  as 

I  f  J   fi         y     m  I   1  h  f 

1—11  1  1  se  m  d 

m  g       1  d        h         f     f   1  I   p  d 

gl  byrogrch  Im  ty  — 

ml  I  d       II  mph      !      p 
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those  clouds  which  but  a  moment  before,  I  haH  looked  up 


into  tins  world  alone ;  all  leave  it  alone.  Even  a  little 
child  has  a  dread,  whispering  c on sciou subs';,  that,  if  he 
■should  be  summoned  to  travel  into  God's  presence,  no 
gentle  nurse  will  be  allowed  to  lead  him  by  the  hand,  nor 
mother  to  carry  him  in  her  arras,  nor  little  sister  to  share 
[lis  trepidations.  King  and  priest,  warrior  and  miiden, 
philosopher  and  child,  all  must  walk  those  might>  gilleries 
alone.  The  solitude,  therefore,  which  in  this  world  appalls 
or  fascinates  a  child's  heart,  is  but  the  echo  of  a  far  deeper 
solitude,  through  which  already  he  has  passed,  and  of 
another  solitude,  deeper  still,  through  which  he  has  to  pass : 
reflex  of  one  solitude  —  prefiguration  of  another. 

O  burden  of  solitude,  that  cleavesl  to  man  through 
every  stage  of  his  being !  in  his  birth,  which  has  been  — 
in  his  life,  which  is — in  his  death,  which  shall  be  — 
mighty  and  essential  solitude !  that  wast,  and  art,  and  an 
to  be ;  thou  broodest,  like  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon 
the  surface  of  the  deeps,  over  every  heart  that  sleeps  in 
ihe  nurseries  of  Christendom.  Like  the  vast  laboratory  of 
the  air,  which,  seeming  to  be  nothing,  or  less  than  the 
shadow  of  a  shade,  hides  within  itself  the  principles  of  all 
things,  solitude  fur  the  meditating  child  is  the  Agrippa's 
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mirror  of  the  unseen  universe.  Deep  is  the  solitudo  of 
millions  wlio,  with  hearts  welling  forth  love,  have  none  to 
love  thera.  Deep  is  Ihe  solitude  of  those  who,  under  secret 
griefs,  have  none  to  pity  them.  Deep  Is  the  solitude  ot 
those  who,  fighting  with  doubts  or  darkness,  have  none  to 
counsel  them.  But  deeper  than  the  deepest  of  these  soli- 
tudes is  that  which  broods  over  childhood  under  the  pajssion 
of  sorrow  —  bring  ng  befo  e  an  ervals  tl  e  final  sol 
tude  which  watches  fo  a  d  s  wa  ng  fo  w  h  he 
gates  of  death.  O  m  gh  j  ad  essen  al  sol  ud  I 
wast,  and  art,  and  a  o  be  by  k  ngdom  s  m  de  perfec 
in  the  grave ;  bu  ve  ove  tho  e  ha  kee]  a  cl  o  L  de 
the  grave,  like      yself  an      f  f  &      j  e        old     ho 

Btretchest  out  a  sceptre  of  faac  na  o 


DREAM  ECHOES  OF   THESE   INFANT   EXPERIENCES. 

\Nolice  to  the  reader.  —  The  sun.  in  risinf;  or  setting,  ivonid  produce 
little  effect  if  ho  were  dcfrandcd  of  his  rays  and  their  infinite  raver- 
bemtions.  "  Seen  through  a  fog,"  sajs  Sara  Coleridge,  the  nobla 
daughter  of  Samael  Taylor  Coleridge,  "the  golden,  beaming  sun 
looks  Lke  a  dull  orange,  or  a  red  billiard  ball."  —  Introd.  to  Biog.Lit^ 
p.  clxii  And,  upon  this  same  analogy,  psjchologieal  osporiencea  of 
deep  soffering  or  joy  first  attain  their  entire  folneBs  of  expression 
when  they  are  reverberal«d  from  dreams.  The  reader  must,  there- 
fore, suppose  me  at  Oxford ;  more  than  twelve  years  are  gone  by ;  I 
am  in  the  glorj  of  youth  :  bat  I  have  now  first  tampered  with  opium; 
and  now  first  the  agitiitions  of  my  ehiUlhood  reopened  in  strength ; 
now  first  they  swept  in  upon  the  brain  with  power,  and  the  grandeor 
of  recovered  lif^.] 

Once  again,  after  twelve  years'  interval,  the  nursery  of 
my  childhood  expanded  before  me  :  my  sister  was  moaning 
in  bed  ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  be  restless  with  fears  no"-. 
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inlelligble  to  mjself  Once  agam  the  eliJer  nur=ip,but  now 
dilaled  1o  colossal  proportions,  stood  as  upon  some  Grecian 
stage  with  Iier  uplifted  hand,  ind,  like  the  siperb  Medea 
towering  amongst  her  children  in  the  nursery  at  Cor  nth,* 
smote  me  senseless  to  the  ground  Asotin  I  im  m  tho 
chamber  with  my  sister  s  corpse,  agam  the  pomps  of  life 
rise  up  in  silence,  the  glorv  of  summer,  thf  Sjrian  sun 
lights,  the  frost  of  death  Dream  forms  itself  mysteri 
ously  withm  dream  ,  withm  these  Oxford  dreams  lerm  ulda 
ilaelf  conti  luallv  the  trance  in  my  s  ster  s  chamber —  the 
blue  heivens,  the  everlasting  vault,  the  soai  ng  bilbws, 
the  thione  steeped  in  the  thought  (bit  not  the  ^igbl)  of 
"Who  might  sit  thereon  ,"  the  flight  the  pursu  t,  the  irre- 
coverable steps  of  my  return  to  earth  Once  more  the 
funeral  procession  gathers  ,  the  priest,  in  his  white  surplus, 
stands  wa  ting  with  a  book  by  the  side  of  an  open  grive  , 
(be  sacr  slan  is  waiting  wtth  his  shovel ,  the  coffin  h  is  sunk , 
(he  dust  to  dust  has  descended  A^  iin  I  was  in  thi,  church 
on  a  heavenly  Sunday  morning  Ihe  golden  sunlight  of 
God  slept  amongst  the  heads  of  his  apostles  bii  martyrs, 
his  saints,  the  fngment  from  the  litany  the  fngment  from 
the  clouds,  awoke  igain  the  lawnv  bods  thit  went  up  to 
scale  the  heavens  —  awoke  again  the  shadow v  arms  that 
moved  downward  to  meet  them  Once  agiin  arose  the 
swell  of  the  anthem,  the  burst  of  the  hillelujah  chorus, 
the  "ftorm,  the  trampling  movement  of  the  choral  passion, 
the  agitation  of  my  own  trembling  sympathy,  the  tumult  of 
the  choir,  the  wrath  of  the  organ  Once  inort  I,  that 
wallowed  in  the  dust,  became  he  that  rose  up  to  the  cto  id„ 
And  now  all  was  bound  up  into  unity ,  the  first  state  anc 
the  la'-t  were  melted  jilo  each  other  as  in  some  'unny 
gloiifv  ng  haze  For  high  in  heaven  hoveitd  a  gleaming 
hosi  of  fa  ea,  veiled  with  wings,  around  the  pillows  of  the 

*  Enripi,k-8. 
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dying  cl  ildren.  And  such  beings  sympathize  equally  with 
Borrow  that  grovels  and  with  sorrow  tliat  soars.  Such 
beings  pity  alike  the  children  that  are  languishing  in  death, 
and  the  children  that  live  only  to  languish  in  tears. 


DREAM  ECHOES   FIFTY   TEARS  LATER. 

{Ill  this  instance  the  edioes,  that  rendered  back  the  infant  experi- 
ence, might  bo  inferpreted  by  the  reader  aa  connected  with  a  real 
ascent  of  the  Bracken ;  whieh.  was  not  the  case.  It  was  an  ascent 
Ihrongh  all  its  eireutn stances  cxocutfid  in  dreams,  whicli,  under  ad' 
\-anced  stages  in  the  deTelopment  of  opinm,  repeat  with  marrcllons 
Bcoaracy  the  longest  snccession  of  phenomena  derived  either  froln 
reading  or  from  actual  experience.  That  softening  and  spiritualizing 
haze  which  belong  m    and  to  the 

traosfigurings  worlt  m  ra  rospeets  so 

vast  as  those  of  fift  g  ded  to  my 

own  feelings  by  ih  torn       the  forest 

monntain  in  North  G    m  il  ene  ia  the 

very  evolter  of  tb  m  m  ra  ce  en  below 

The  half-Bportive  g  m  end  to  th» 

same  effect.    One  p  M  3  m  ym  dependent 

npon  the  great  cat  T  a  symbol 

restores  the  theme,  m      coloring 

gives  back,  but  chin^     ,  ,  ] 

Ascend  with  me  on  this  dazzling  Wliilsunday  llie 
Brocken  of  North  Germany.  The  dawn  opened  in  cloud 
less  beauty ;  it  is  a  dawn  of  bridal  June  ;  but,  as  tho 
hours  advanced,  her  youngest  sister  April,  that  sometimes 
cares  little  for  racing  across  both  frontiers  of  May,  —  the 
rearward  fr3n''er,  and  the  vanward  frontier,  —  frets  the 
bridid  lady's  sunny  temper  with  sallies  of  wheeling  and 
careering  showers,  flying  and  pursuing,  opening  and  cios- 
inij,   hiding    ana    restoring.      On   such  a   morning,   and 
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reaching  the  summits  of  the  forest  mountain  about  sun- 
rise, we  shall  have  one  chance  the  more  for  seeing  the 
famous  Spectre  of  tlie  Broelten.*     Who  and  whiit  is  he  ? 

«  "  Speclre  of  the  Broeken."  —  This  very  striking  pEionomcnon  baa 
beea  conlinnally  described  by  writers,  boih  German  and  English,  for 
Ihe  last  fifty  years.  Many  readers,  however,  will  not  have  met  widi 
these  desoriptionB ;  and  on  Ikeir  accontit  I  add  a  tew  words  in  expla- 
nation, rcferriog  them  for  the  best  scientific  comment  on  the  case  W> 
Sir  David  Brewster's  "Katoral  Magic."  The  spectre  takes, the  shape 
of  a  human  figure,  or,  if  the  visitors  are  more  than  one,  then  the 
speetres  mutiiply;  thej  arrange  themselves  on  the  blue  ground  of 
the  sky,  or  the  dark  ground  of  any  clouds  that  may  be  in  the  right 
quarter,  or  perhaps  they  are  strongly  relieved  against  a  curtiun  of 
rock,  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  and  always  exhibiting  gigantic 
proportions.  At  first,  from  the  distance  and  the  colossal  size,  every 
spectator  supposes  the  appearances  to  bo  quite  independent  of  him- 
self. Bat  very  soon  he  is  surprised  to  observe  his  own  motions  and 
gestnres  mimicked,  and  wakenj  to  the  conviction  that  Ihe  phantom 
is  bat  a  dilated  reficetion  of  himself.  This  Titan  amongst  the  appa- 
ritions of  earlb  is  exceedingly  capricious,  vanishing  abruptly  for 
reasons  best  known  lo  bimself,  and  more  coy  in  coming  forward  than 
Ihe  Lady  Echo  of  Ovid.  One  reason  why  he  is  seen  so  seldom  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  concurrence  of  conditions  under  which  only  the 
phenomenon  can  bo  manifested ;  the  sun  mast  be  near  lo  the  horizon, 
(which,  of  itself,  implies  a  time  of  day  inconvenient  to  a  person  start- 
ing from  a  station  as  distant  as  Elbingerode ;)  the  spectator  must 
have  his  back  to  the  sun ;  and  the  air  must  contain  some  vapor,  but 
partially  distributed.  Coleridge  ascended  the  Brocken  on  the  Whit- 
^nnday  of  1799,  with  a  party  of  English  students  fram  Goettingen, 
bnt  f^led  to  see  the  pliantem ;  afterwards  in  England  (and  under  the 
three  Bime  conditions)  he  saw  a  maeh  rarer  phenomenon,  whicli  be 
liescribei  in  tlie  following  lines :  — 

"  Such  thou  art  as  when 
The  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  when  o'er  tho  shecp-traek's  maae 
The  viewless  snow  mist  weaves  a  glistening  haze, 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  tread. 
An  image  with  a  glory  ronnd  its  head  j 
This  shade  he  worships  for  its  golden  hues, 
And  makes  (not  knowing)  that  which  he  pursues" 
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Ho  Is  a  soliiary  apparition,  .n  the  sense  of  loving  solitude; 
else  he  is  not  always  sohtary  in  his  personal  manifestations, 
but,  on  proper  occasions,  has  been  known  to  unmask  a 
strength  quite  sufEcient  to  alarm  those  who  had  heen 
insulting  him. 

Now,  in  order  to  lest  the  nature  of  this  mysterious 
apparition,  we  will  try  two  or  three  experiments  upon 
him.  What  we  fear,  and  with  some  reason,  is,  that,  as  he 
lived  so  many  ages  with  foul  pagan  sorcerers,  and  wit- 
nessed so  many  centuries  of  dark  idolatries,  hia  heart  may 
have  been  corrupted,  and  that  even  now  his  faith  may  be 
wavering  or  impure.     We  will  try. 

Make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  observe  whether  he 
repeats  it,  (as  on  Whitsunday*  he  surely  ought  to  do.) 
Look !  he  does  repeat  it ;  but  these  driving  April  showers 
perplex  the  images,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  is  which  gives 
him  the  air  of  one  who  acts  reluctantly  or  evasively. 
Now,  again,  the  sun  shines  more  brightly,  and  the  showers 
have  all  swept  off  like  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  the  rear. 
We  will  try  him  again. 

Pluck  an  anemone,  one  of  these  many  anemones  which 
once  was  called  the  sorcerer's  flower,+  and  bore  a  pari, 
perhaps,  in  this  horrid  ritual  of  fear;  carry  it  to  that 
stone  which  mimics  the  outline  of  a  heathen  altar,  and 
once  was  called  the  sorcerer's  altar ;+  then,  bending  your 

•  "On  Whilaunday!'  —  It  is  singular,  and  perhaps  owing  to  the 
temperature  and  weather  liltely  to  prevail  in  that  early  pari  of  sum- 
mer,  tbac  more  appearances  of  the  spectre  have  been  witnessed  on 
Whitsunday  than  on  any  other  day. 

t  "  The  sorixrer's  flower,"  and  "  The  sorcerer's  allar."  —  Tbcao  are 
names  still  dinging  to  the  anemone  of  the  Brocken,  and  to  an  altar- 
shaped  fragment  of  granite  near  one  of  the  sumniita;  and  ihero  is  no 
donbt  that  they  both  connect  themselves,  through  links  of  ancient 
tradition,  with  the  gloomy  realities  of  paganism,  when  the  whole 
nam  and  the  Brocken  formed  for  a  verj-  long  time  the  last  asylum 
to  a  ferocious  hut  perishing  idolatry 
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d        <j  d  say      F  ther 

1  glori. 

II  d  I     1  1  y  fold  ; 

1    bl     1  G  rtho, 

h     }    ly  The 


d  d  for- 


1    i      d    k  pi        ra      h       f  h  I       h    fes- 

1    *  P  Ik  _       d      h  ited 

h  p        I       I  d        pi 

L        I       pp  pi    I>  m  1  pi  on 

the  altar ;  he  also  bends  his  knee,  he  wiso  raises  his  right 
hand  to  God.  Dumb  he  is  ;  but  sometimes  Ihe  dumb  serve 
God  acceptably.  Yet  still  it  occurs  to  you,  that  perhaps  on 
this  high  festival  of  the  Christian  church  he  may  have  been 
overruled  by  supernatural  influence  into  confession  of  his 
homage,  having  so  often  been  made  to  bow  and  bend  hia 
knee  at  murderous  rites.  In  a  ^rvice  of  religion  he  may 
be  timid.  Let  us  try  him,  therefore,  with  an  earthly  paa- 
Bion,  where  he  will  have  no  bias  eilher  from  favor  or 
from  fear. 

If,  then,  once  in  childhood  you  suffered  an  affliction  thai 
was  ineffable,  —  if  once,  when  powerless  to  face  such  an 
enemy,  you  were  summoned  to  fight  with  the  tiger  that 
couches  within  the  separations  of  the  grave,  —  in  that  case, 
after  the  example  of  Judsea,*  sitting  under  her  palm  tree  to 
weep,  but  sitting  with  her  head  veiled,  do  you  also  veil 
Voiir  head.     Many  years  are  passed  away  since  then  ;  and 

*  On  the  Uoman  coins. 
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perhaps  you  were  a  Hitle  ignorant  thing  at  that  time,  hardly 
above  six  years  old.  But  your  heart  was  deeper  than  the 
Danube  ;  and,  as  was  your  love,  so  was  your  grief.  Many 
yrs  g  hlkssselJyld 

my  y  y         11  1    d  h     1 
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irhatever  from  the  past,  Mere  reality  in  this  fretting  il 
was,  and  the  undeniableness  of  its  too  potent  remembrances, 
[hat  forbade  me  to  regard  this  buracd-out  inaugural  chapter 
of  my  life  as  no  chapter  at  all,  but  a  pure  exhalation  of 
dreams.  Miseiy  is  a  guaranty  of  truth  too  substantial  to 
be  refused  ;  else,  by  its  determinate  evanescence,  the  total 
experience  would  have  worn  the  character  of  a  fantastic 
illusion. 

Well  it  was  for  me  at  this  period,  if  well  it  were  for  me 
to  live  at  aL,  that  from  any  continued  contemplation  of  my 
misery  I  was  forced  to  wean  myself,  and  suddenly  to 
awume  the  harness  of  life.  Else  under  the  morbid  lan- 
guishmgof  grief,  ^nd  of  what  the  Romans  called  desiderivm, 
(the  yeirnmg  too  obstinate  after  one  irrecoverable  face,) 
too  probably  1  should  have  pined  away  into  an  early  grave. 
Harsh  was  my  awakmg;  but  the  rough  febrifuge  which 
this  ■lw^kmg  admmistered  broke  the  strength  of  my  sickly 
reverie'!  through  i  period  of  more  than  two  years;  by 
which  time,  under  the  natura.  expansion  of  my  bodily 
itreuiTth,  the  danger  had  passed  over. 

In  the  firsit  chnpter  I  have  rendered  solemn  thanks  foi 
Iiaving  been  trained  amongst  the  geijtlest  of  sisters,  and  not 
under  "  horrid  pugilistic  brothers."  Meantime,  one  such 
brother  I  had,  spmor  ly  much  to  myself,  and  the  stormiest 
of  his  class  ;  him  I  will  immediately  present  to  the  reader ; 
for  up  to  this  point  of  my  narrative  he  may  be  described  as 
a  stranger  even  to  myself.  Odd  as  it  sounds,  I  had  at  this 
timfi  both  a  brother  and  a  father,  neither  of  whom  would 
have  been  able  to  challenge  me  as  a  relative,  nor  I  Aim, 
had  we  happened  to  meet  on  the  public  roads. 

In  ray  father's  case,  this  arose  from  the  accident  of  hia 
having  lived  abroad  for  a  space  that,  measured  against  mi/ 
life,  was  a  very  long  one.  First,  he  lived  for  months  in 
Portugal,  at  Lisbon,  and   at  Clntra  ;  next  in  Madeira;  ihen 
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in  the  West  Indies  sometimes  in  Jamaica,  sometimes  in 
St.  Kilt's;  couiting  the  'JupposeH  btnefit  of  hot  climates  in 
his  complamtof  pulin  nar\  Lonsiimphon  Ho  had  indeed, 
repeatedly  returned  to  En^hnd,  and  met  my  mother  at 
watering-places  on  the  sojth  toast  of  Devon'shire  &c 
But  I,  as  a  yoiagcr  child  hid  njt  been  one  of  the  piity 
selected  for  such  excuraions  1  m 
when  all  had  proved  univ  I 
die    amongst   hia    limily  h 

mother  had  gone  to  await  h 
port)  to  which  the  West  Ind      p 
and  amongst   the  deepest  r      He 
with   that   period,  is  one   d 
aiTival  at  Grecntiay. 

It   was    a   summer   even    g     f  1      ]  m  The 

servants,  and  four  of  us  child  g  tl       d  f     1  ours, 

on  the  lawn  before  the  hou      I  f       h  d  of 

wheels.     Sunset   came  —  n  I  Ik    and 

nearly  another  hour  had  pass  d —       h  w  g      und; 

for  Greenhay,  being  so  solit  ry     h  f         d  imus 

ad  quern,  beyond  which  wa         h    g  b  1  f  cot- 

tages, composing  the  little  hamjet  of  Grcenhill ;  so  that  any 
sound  of  wheels  coming  from  the  winding  lane  which  then 
connected  us  with  the  Kusholme  Eoad,  carried  with  it,  of 
necessity,  a  warning  summons  to  prepare  for  visitors  at 
Greenhay.  No  such  summons  had  yet  reached  us;  it  was 
nearly  midnight;  and,  for  the  last  lime,  It  was  determined 
•.hat  we  should  move  in  a  body  out  of  the  grounds,  on  the 
chance  of  meeting  the  traveUing  party,  if,  at  so  lato  an 
hour,  it  could  yet  be  expected  to  arrive.  In  fact,  to  our 
general  surprise,  we  met  it  almost  immediately,  but  coming 
at  so  slow  a  pace,  that  the  fall  of  the  horacs'  feet  was  not 
audinle  until  wo  were  close  upon  them.  I  mention  the 
v-nse    for    the    sake    of   the   undying    impres.sions    which 
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connected  ihems  1  '  h  Tl     f  re 
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father's  return,  wh    h    I     I    d  b        fi     d      ly  p 
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shadowy  power     f  fl        hi  y     m  y 
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restores  my  fath  p  rs      1        1 
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nod,  during  ihat  inlerval,  ii  hippened  naturalh  from  mj 
repore  of  munners,  that  I  was  a  privileged  Maitoi  to  him 
throughout  his  waking  hours  I  «as  also  piesent  at  h  s 
bedside  m  the  closing  hour  of  h  s  hte,  which  exhaled  quiet 
Iv,  amidst  snatches  if  delirious  con; ei-^alion  with  some 
imagimry-sisitors 

My  biothcr  was  a  stranger  fiom  causes  quite  as  little  to 
be  foreseen  hut  sperains  quite  as  natunl  after  they  had 
rcilly  occurred  la  in  carlj  stage  of  his  career  he  had 
been  found  wholly  unmanageable  His  genius  for  mis 
chief  imounted  to  inspiration,  it  wts  a  dnine  affiatm 
which  drove  him  in  that  d  reclion ,  and  such  was  his  ca 
pacity  for  riding  :n  whirlwinds  and  directing  storms,  that 
he  mide  it  h  s  tnde  to  create  tliem,  as  a  -eqicli/yfQeia 
Zfi  a  do  d  cf  mpelling  Jove,  in  order  that  he  might  di- 
rect them  Forlhi'-  and  other  leisons,  he  had  been  sent 
to  the  Grammar  Sdiool  of  Louth  in  Lmeolnsh  re  —  one 
of  those  many  old  classic  mstitut  ona  which  form  the  pecu 
hai  •  glory  of  Engl  inl  To  box,  and  to  box  under  the 
sev(,rLst  restraint  of  honorable  laws,  was  in  tho  e  days  a 
mere  necess  ty  of  schojiboy  liff  at  pulihe  schools,  and 
hence  the  siippnor  manliness,  gLoerosily  and  self  control 
of  those  gpnerallv  who  had  benefited  by  such  discipl  ne  — 
80  systematically  hctik  to  all  mea  ncss  pu=dlanimity,  or 
indirectness.  Cowper,  in  his  "  Tyrocmium,"  is  far  from 
domg  justice  to  our  great  public  schools.     Himself  disqual- 


*  "  Peculiar."  —  Viz.,  as  endowed  fonndatLons  to  which  those  resort 
who  are  rich  and  pay,  and  those  also  who.  beiog  poor,  cannot  pay, 
or  cannot  paj  so  niiiph.  This  most  hiraoralile  distinction  amongst 
Ihe  services  of  England  from  ancient  times  to  the  interest?  of  ednca- 
tlon  —  a,  service  absnlulclj  nnapproached  by  anyone  nation  of  Chris- 
tendom —  is  amongst  the  fovcmost  cases  of  that  rem'arkahle  class 
which  make  England,  whiliil  often  the  most  aristocratic,  yet  also  for 
manj  noble  purposes,  tlie  most  democratic  of  ianda. 
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ified,  by  delicacy  of  temperament,  for  reaping  the  benefits 
from  such  a  warfare,  and  having  suffered  too  much  in  his 
own  Westminster  experience,  he  could  not  judge  them 
from  an  impartial  station  ;  but  I,  though  iU  enough  adapted 
to  an  atmosphere  so  stormy,  yet  having  tried  both  classes 
of  schools,  public  and  private,  am  compelled  in  mere  con- 
science to  give  my  vote  (and,  if  I  had  a  thousand  votes,  to 
give  all  my  voles)  for  the  former. 

Fresh  from  such  a  training  aa  this,  and  at  a  time  wheu 
his  additional  fi\e  or  six  vears  ava  led  nearly  to  make  his 
age  the  double  of  mine,  my  brother  very  naturally  de- 
spised me ,  ind,  from  his  exceeding  frankness,  he  took  no 
pains  to  conef  il  th-»t  he  did  Why  should  le?  Who  as 
it  that  coild  have  a  right  to  feel  aggrc\ed  bv  h  s  con 
tempt?  Who,  if  not  myself'  But  it  happ  icd  o  tie 
cODtraiy,  that  I  had  a  perfect  craze  for  be  g  d  p  sicd  I 
doted  on  it,  and  considered  contempt  a  sort  of  lu\.  ry  tl  at 
I  was  in  continual  fear  of  losing  W  hv  not  \\  1  erefore 
should  anv  rational  person  shrink  irom  contempt,  if  it  hap- 
pen to  form  the  tenure  bj  which  he  holds  his  repose  In 
life  ,'  Ilie  casrs  which  are  cited  from  comedy  of  such  a 
yearning  after  contempt,  stand  upon  a  footing  altogether 
different  there  the  contempt  is  wooed  as  a  serviceable  ailj- 
and  tool  of  religious  hypocrisy  But  to  me,  at  that  era 
of  life,  it  termed  the  mam  gutr»    y     f  Id 

repose,  and  secuuly  there  was  1  ms 

for  the  latentis  semtia  t,J(te      Ih      11  pp  oa  h    o 

any  favorable  con-^truction  of  m  II  1  p 

alarmed  me  bpyond  measure ,  be  pi  d     d  a 

manner  with  the  hearer  to  siippo      1      fir=  p  by  a 

second,  by  a  thud,  b)  a  fourth^O  H  th 

saying  how  far  the  iioir  d  man   n      1  h  so 

able  demands  upon  mt,      I  ^roa     d        I       1  h      f 

hisexpcitatiins    anl    t  1  lau  bu    1     ftrs  d    f       1 
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brolber's  opinion  of  me,  after  any  little  trariieot  oscillation, 
gravitated  deierminalely  back  towards  tbul  settled  con- 
tempt which  had  been  the  result  of  his  original  inquest. 
The  pillars  of  Hercules,  upon  which  rested  the  vaa!  edifice 
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f  his  scorn  were  the=e  two — lat,  m>  phys  ci ,  he  de- 
lounced  me  foi  uftemmac^  2rl,  he  nsiumtd,  und  oven 
lOBtiilitcd  as  a  datum,  which  I  myself  co  ild  nevur  have 
iht  face  lo  lefuse,  my  general  idiocj  Ph)  sically,  theie- 
foR,and  inteliectuallj ,  ne  looked  upon  me  as  below  no- 
tice ,  but,  morally,  he  assured  me  that  he  would  give  me  a 
written  character  of  the  very  bf  st  description,  whenever  I 
chose  to  apply  for  it  "llou're  honest,"  he  said  ,  "  you're 
willing,  though  lazv,  you  Kould  pull,  if  you  had  the 
strength  ol  a  flea,  and,  though  a  monstrous  com-iid,  you 
don't  run  away  "  Mv  own  demurs  to  the=e  harsh  judg- 
ments were  not  so  manj  a?  ihe^  might  h  ivl  been  The 
idiocy  I  confessed  ,  because,  though  positive  that  I  was  no' 
uniformlv  an  idiot  I  felt  inclined  to  thmk  that,  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  I  really  was,  and  there  were  more  reasons 
for  thinking  so  thin  the  readei  is  \et  iware  of  But,  as  lo 
the  eflemimcy,  I  denied  it  tn  toto ,  and  w  uh  good  reason, 
aa  will  bo  sieen  Neither  did  mj  brother  pretend  to  have 
any  experimental  proofs  of  it.  Tlie  ground  he  went  upon 
was  a  mere  a  priori  one,  viz.,  that  I  had  always  been  tied 
to  tlie  apron  string  of  women  or  girls  ;  which  amounted  at 
most  to  this  —  that,  by  training  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  circumstances,  I  ought  to  be  effeminate ;  that  is,  there 
was  reason  to  expect  beforehand  that  I  should  be  so  ;  hut, 
then,  the  more  merit  in  me,  if,  in  spite  of  such  reasonable 
presumptions,  I  really  were  not.  In  fact,  my  b,  other  soon 
learned,  by  a  daily  experience,  how  entirely  he  might  de- 
pend upon  me  for  carrying  out  the  most  audacious  of  his 
own  warlike  plans  —  such  plana,  it  is  true,  that  I  abomi- 
nated ;  but  that  made  no  difference  in  the  fidelity  with 
which  I  tried  to  fulfil  them. 

This  eldest  brother  of  mine  was  in  all  respects  a  re- 
markable) boy.  Haughty  he  was,  aspiring,  immeasurably 
active,   fertile  in  resources  as  Eobl-ison  Crusoe;   but  alsn 
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fuil  of  quaiTel  as  it  ia  possible  to  imagine ;  and,  [a  dertciili 
of  any  other  opponent,  he  would  have  fastened  a  quarrel 
upon  his  own  shadow  for  presuming  lo  run  before  him 
when  going  westwards  in  the  morning,  whereas,  in  all  rea- 
SOD,  a  shadow,  like  a  dutiful  child,  ought  to  keep  deferen- 
tially in  the  rear  of  that  majestic  substance  which  is  the 
autio;  of  its  existence.  Books  he  detested,  one  and  all, 
excepting  only  such  as  he  happened  to  write  himself. 
And  ,hese  were  not  a  few.  On  all  subjects  known  to  man, 
from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  our  English  church  down 
to  pyrotechnics,  legerdemain,  magic,  both  black  and  white, 
ihaumaturgy,  and  necromancy,  he  favored  the  world 
(which  world  was  the  nursery  where  I  lived  amongst  my 
sisters)  with  his  select  opinions.  On  this  last  subject  es- 
pecially  —  of  necromancy  —  he  was  very  great:  witness 
his  profound  work,  though  but  a  fragment,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, long  since  departed  to  the  bosom  of  Cinderella,  en- 
titled  "  How  to  raise  a  Glioat ;  and  when  you've  got  him 
down,  how  to  keep  him  down."  To  which  work  he  as- 
sured  us  that  some  most  learned  and  enormous  man 
whose  name  was  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  had  promised  hii^ 
an  appendix,  which  appendix  treated  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Solomon's  signet  ring,  with  forms  of  mittimus  for  ghosta 
that  might  be  refractory,  and  probably  a  riot  act,  for  any 
emeute  amongst  gliosis  inclined  to  raise  barricades ;  since 
ne  often  thrilled  our  young  hearts  by  supposing  the  case, 
(not  at  all  unlikely,  he  affirmed,)  that  a  federation,  a  sol- 
emn league  and  conspiracy,  might  take  place  amongst  the 
infinite  generations  of  ghosts  against  the  single  generation 
of  men  at  any  one  time  composing  the  garrison  of  earth. 
The  Roman  phrase  for  expressing  that  a  man  had  died, 
viz.,  ^^Abiil  ad  plure.s,"  'He  has  gone  over  to  the  major- 
ilV.;  my  brother  cxplamed  to  us;  and  we  easily  compre- 
t)enui:d  thai  any  one  generation  of  the  living  human  racn 
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even  if  combined,  and  acting  in  concert,  must  be  in  a 
frightful  minority,  by  comparison  with  all  the  incalculable 
geuerations  that  had  trod  this  earth  before  us.  The  Par- 
liament of  living  men,  Lords  and  Commons  united,  what  a 
miserable  array  against  the  Upper  and  Lower  House  com- 
posing the  Parliament  of  ghosts  !  Perhaps  the  Pre- Adam- 
ites would  constitute  one  wing  in  such  a  ghostly  army. 
My  brother,  dying  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  far  enough 
from  seeing  or  foi-eseeing  Waterloo  ;  else  he  might  have 
jllnetrated  this  dreadful  duel  of  the  liying  human  race  with 
its  ghostly  pi-edeoessors,  by  the  awful  apparition  which  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815, 
the  mighty  contest  at  Waterloo  must  have  assumed  to  eyes 
that  watched  over  the  trembling  interests  of  man.  The 
English  army,  about  that  time  in  the  great  agony  of  its 
strife,  was  ihi-own  into  squares ;  and  under  that  arrnnge- 
mcDt,  which  condensed  and  contracted  its  apparent  num- 
bers within  a  few  black  geometrical  diagrams,  how  fright- 
fully narrow,  how  spectral,  did  its  slender  quadrangles 
appear  at  a  distance,  to  any  philosophic  spectators  thai 
knew  the  amount  of  human  interests  confided  to  that  army, 
and  the  hopes  for  Christendom  that  even  then  were  trem- 
bling in  the  balance  I  Such  a  disproportion,  it  seems, 
might  exist,  in  the  case  of  a  ghostly  war,  between  the  har- 
vest of  possible  results  and  the  slender  band  of  reapers  that 
were  to  giiiher  it.  And  there  was  even  a  .vorse  peril  than 
any  analogous  one  that  has  been  proved  to  exist  at  Water- 
loo. A  British  sur^on,  indeed,  in  a  work  of  two  octavo 
volumes,  has  endeavored  to  show  tliat  a  conspiracy  was 
traced  at  Waterloo,  between  two  or  throe  foreign  regi- 
ments, for  kindling  a  panic  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  by  flight, 
and  by  a  sustained  blowing  up  of  tumbrils,  under  the  mis- 
erable puq>ose  of  shaking  the  British  sicadincss.  But  the 
■svidences  ara  not  elear;   whereas  my  brolher  insisted  Itiai 
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the  presence  of  sham  men,  distributed  extensively  amoi.gst 
the  Iiunian  race,  and  meditating  treason  against  us  all,  had 
been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  true  philoso 
pher&.  Who  were  these  shams  and  make-believe  men  ■ 
They  were,  in  fact,  people  that  had  been  dead  for  centu 
nes,  but  that,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  had 
returned  to  this  upper  earth,  walked  about  amongst  us,  and 
were  undistinguishable,  except  by  the  most  learned  of  nec- 
romancers, from  authentic  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  I  men- 
lion  this  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  fact,  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  singular  instance  in  the  foot  QOte  y.1- 
tached,  that  the  same  crazes  are  everlastingly  revolving 

This  hypothesis,  however,  like  a  thousand  others,  when 
it  happened  that  they  engaged  no  durable  sympathy  from 

*  Tive  years  ago,  during  the  carnival  of  universal  anarchy  equally 
amongst  doera  nnd  thinkers,  a  dosely-princed  pamphlet  was  puh- 
lislied  with  this  title,  "  A  New  RevolatioD,  or  the  Commtinion  of  the 
Incarnate  Dead  with  the  Unfonsciou!  Living.  Important  Fnct, 
without  trifling  Fiction,  by  Him."  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Him  ;  but  certainly  I  mnst  concede  to  IllM,  that  he  writes  like  a 
man  of  extreme  sobriety  upon  hia  extravagant  theme.  He  is  angry 
vi&  Swedenborg,  as  might  bo  cspecled,  for  his  chimeras;  some  of 
which,  however,  of  late  years  have  signally  altered  their  aspect;  bnt 
as  to  ElH,  there  is  no  ebance  that  he  should  be  occupied  with  chime- 
ras, because  (p.  6)  "  he  has  met  with  some  who  have  acknowledged 
the  fact  of  their  having  como  from  the  dead"  —  toics  coiiJitenteBi 
ream.  Few,  however,  are  endowed  with  so  much  candor;  and  in 
particular,  for  the  honor  of  litcratni-e,  it  grieves  mo  to  find,  by  p.  10, 
that  the  largest  number  of  these  shams,  and  perhaps  the  most  uncan- 
dM,ttre  to  be  looked  for  amongst "  publishers  and  printers,"  of  wliom, 
it  seems,  "  the  great  majority  "  are  mere  forgeries :  ft  very  few  Bpeak 
frankly  about  the  matter,  and  say  they  don't  care  who  knows  it, 
which,  to  my  thinking,  is  impudence,  but  by  far  the  lai^sr  section 
dt^gedly  deny  it,  and  call  a  policeman,  if  you  persist  in  chat^ng 
them  with  being  shnms.  Some  differences  there  are  between  my 
brother  ami  Hiti,  but  in  the  great  outline  of  ti.cir  views  they  coincide 
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i  se  d  t      d  d  p  1^  For  sumt;  lime 
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in  fact,  had  not  settled  upon  the  five  months,  but  altogether 
upon  the  fivt  minntes.  The  apparalns  for  spinning  him, 
however,  perhaps  from  its  complexity,  would  not  work  —  a 


"  Eevocare  gmdam,  ct  siiperas  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hie  labor,  lioc  opus  est,") 

he  refused,  under  such  poor  encouragement,  lo  try  hw 
winged  parachutes  any  more,  either  "  aloft  or  alow,"  till 
he  hnd  thoroughly  studied  Bishop  Wilkins*  on  the  art  of 

*  "  Bishop  Willdns:'—  Dr.  W.,  Bishop  of  Chc£lor,  in  the  reign  of 
Cimrlts  11.,  notoriously  wrote  a  book  uii  llic  possibililj  of  a  voysBf 
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iianslaling  right  reverend  gentlemen  to  the  moon  ;  and.  in 
ihe  mean  tune,  he  resumed  his  general  lectures  on  physics. 
From  ihest,  however,  he  was  speedily  driven,  or  one  migh' 
say  shelled  oat,  by  a  concerted  a'5t.^ult  ol  my  sister  Mary's, 
He  had  been  m  the  hibit  of  lowei  ng  the  pitch  of  hia 
lectures  with  ostentatious  condescension  to  tnc  presumed 
!c/el  of  our  poor  understand in!j=  Phis  superciliousness 
aimoyed  my  sister ,  and  accordingly,  w  ilh  the  help  of  two 
young  female  visitois,  ind  m^  ne\t  younger  brother,  —  in 
aubseqiient  times  a  little  middy  on  board  many  a  ship  of  H. 
M.,  and  the  most  predestined  rebel  upon  earth  against  all 
assumptions,  small  or  great,  of  superiority,  —  she  arranged 
a  mutiny,  that  had  the  unexpected  etfcet  of  suddenly  extin- 
guishing the  lectures  forever.  He  had  happened  to  say, 
what  was  no  unusual  thing  with  him,  that  he  flattered  him- 
self he  had  made  the  point  under  discussion  tolerably  cleari 
"  clear,"  he  added,  bowing  round  Ihe  half  circle  of  us,  the 
audience,  "  to  the  meanest  of  capacities  ;''  and  then  he  re- 
pealed, sonorously,  "  clear  to  the  most  excruciatingly  mean 
of  capacities."  Upon  which,  a  voice,  a  female  voice, — 
but  whose  voice,  in  the  tumult  that  followed,  I  did  not 
distinguish,  —  retorted,  "  No,  you  haven't ;  it's  as  dark  aa 
ein  ; "  and  then,  without  a  moment's  interval,  a  second  voice 
exclaimed, "  Dark  as  night ; "  then  came  my  young  brother's 

to  th.e  moon,  whieli,  in  a  bishop,  would  be  called  a  translation  to  the 
moon,  and  perhaps  it  was  Sis  name  in  combinacion  with  Ais  book  thai 
BQggested  the  "  Advencures  of  Peter  Wilkins,"  It  is  unfair,  how- 
ever, to  mention  him  in  connection  with  that  single  one  of  his  works 
wliich  announces  an  eslravagant  purpose.  He  was  really  a  flcienlific 
miin,  and  already  in  the  lime  of  Cromwell  (about  1656)  had  pro- 
jected  that  Koyal  Society  of  London  which  was  afterwards  realized 
and  presided  over  by  Isaac  Barrow  and  Isaac  Newton.  He  was  also 
a  learned  man,  bol  still  with  a  veil  of  romance  about  him,  as  mny  ba 
aeen  in  his  most  elaborate  work  —  "  The  Essay  towards  a  thiliisopbic 
or  Universal  LanKua;;^-'' 
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insurrectionary  yell,  "  Dark  as  midnight ;  "  tlieo  another  fr 
male  voico  chimed  in  melodiously,  "  Dark  as  pitch ; "  ai>' 
so  the  peal  continued  to  come  round  like  a  ealch,  the  wholf 
bning  so  well  concerted,  and  the  rolling  fire  so  well  sus 
tamed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  head  against  it ; 
whilst  the  abruptness  of  the  interruption  gave  to  it  the  pro- 
tecting character  of  an  oral  "  round  robin,"  It  being  impos- 
sible to  challenge  any  one  in  particular  as  the  ringleader. 
Burke's  phrase  of  "  the  swinish  multitude,"  applied  tc 
mubs,  was  then  in  every  body's  mouth ;  and,  accordingly, 
after  my  brother  had  recovered  from  his  first  astonishment 
at  this  audacious  mutiny,  he  made  us  several  sweei  'rig  bowa 
that  looked  very  much  like  tentative  rehearsals  of'  weep- 
ingfusillade,  and  then  addressed  us  in  a  very  brit,i  speech, 
of  which  we  could  distinguish  the  words  pearls  and  swinish 
■multitude,  but  uttered  in  a  very  low  tey,  perhaps  out  of 
some  lurking  consideration  for  the  .wo  young  strangers. 
We  all  laughed  in  chorus  at  this  [■-.rting  salute  ;  my  brother 
himself  condescended  at  last  tt,  join  us ,  but  there  ended 
the  course  of  lectures  on  naturtl  philosophy 

As  it  was  impossible,  however,  that  he  should  remim 
quiet,  he  announced  to  us,  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
meant  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  intense  cultnation  of  the 
tragic  drama.  He  got  to  work  instantly ,  and  verj  soon 
he  had  composed  the  first  act  of  his"Sultaa  Selim;"but, 
in  defiance  of  the  metre,  he  soon  changed  the  title  to 
"  Sultan  Amurath,"  considering  that  a  much  fiercer  name, 
more  hewhiskered  and  bclurbaned.  It  was  no  part  of  his 
intenlion  that  we  should  sit  lolling  on  chairs,  like  ladies 
and  gentleman  that  had  paid  opera  prices  for  private  boxes. 
He  expected  every  one  of  us,  he  said,  to  pull  an  oar.  We 
were  to  act  the  tragedy.  But,  in  fact,  we  had  many  oars 
to  pull.  There  were  so  many  characters,  that  each  o'  ua 
'nok  four  at  the  least,  and   the   fiil.ire   middy  hnd  six       He. 
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this  wicked  little  middy,*  caused  the  greatest  afflictioD  U\ 
Sultan  Amumth,  forcing  him  to  order  the  amputation  of 
hia  head  six  several  'imes  (that  is,  once  in  everj  one  of  his 
six  parts)  during  ihe  first  act.  In  reality,  the  sulton,  though 
otherwise  a  decent  man,  was  too  bloody.  What  by  the 
bowstring,  and  wha;  by  the  cimeter,  he  had  so  thinned 
the  population  with  which  he  commenced  business,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  characters  remained  alive  at  the  end 
of  act  the  first.  Suilan  Amurath  found  himself  in  an 
awkward  situation.  Large  arrears  of  work  remained,  and 
hardly  any  body  to  do  it  but  the  sultan  himself.  In  com- 
posing act  the  second,  the  author  had  to  proceed  like 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  to  create  an  entirely  new 
generation.  Apparently  this  young  generation,  that  ought 
to  have  been  so  good,  took  no  warning  by  what  had  hap- 
pened to  their  ancestors  in  act  the  first ;  one  must  conclude 
that  they  were  quite  as  wicked,  since  the  poor  sultan  had 
found  himself  reduced  to  order  them  all  for  execution  in 
the  course  of  this  act  the  second.  To  the  brazen  age  had 
succeeded  an  iron  age  ;  and  the  prospects  were  becoming 
sadder  and  sadder  as  the  tragedy  advanced.  But  here  the 
author  began  to  hesitate.  He  felt  it  hard  to  resist  the  in- 
stinct of  carnage.  And  was  it  right  to  do  so  ?  Which  of 
the  felons  whom  he  had  cut  off  prematurely  could  pretend 
that  a  court  of  appeal  would  have  reversed  his  sentence  ? 
But  the  consequences  were  distressing,  A  new  set  of 
characters  in  every  act  brought  with  it  the  necessity  of  a 

•  "Middy." — I  call  him  so  aimply  to  avoid  confiwion,  and  byway 
of  anticipation ;  else  he  was  too  young  at  iliis  time  to  serve  in  the 
savy.  Afterwards  he  did  so  for  many  years,  and  saw  every  variety 
of  service  in  every  class  of  ships  belonging  lo  our  navy.  At  on« 
rime,  when  yet  a  boy,  he  was  captured  by  pirates,  and  compelled  t* 
eail  with  them ;  ami  the  end  of  bis  adventurous  career  was,  that  for 
many  a  year  he  has  buen  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 
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new  jjlot ;  foi  people  could  not  succeed  to  the  arreais  of 
Old  actions,  or  inherit  ancient  motives,  like  a  landed  estate 
Five  crops,  in  fact,  must  be  tukcu  off  tlie  ground  in  eacl' 
separate  tragedy,  amounting,  in  short,  to  five  tragedies  in- 
*;ilved  in  one. 

Such,  according  to  the  rapid  sketch  wliich  at  this  mo- 
ment my  memory  furnishes,  was  the  brother  who  now  first 
laid  open  to  me  the  gates  of  war.  The  occasion  was  llii^ 
He  had  resented,  with  a  shower  of  stones,  an  affront  of- 
fered lo  us  by  an  individual  boy,  belonging  to  a  cotton 
lactory  :  for  more  than  two  years  afterwards  this  became 
the  leterrima  causa  of  a  skirmish  or  a  battle  as  often  as  we 
d  tl      f  d         f 

p     S     d  U 


m  tsk  ft 

ears  M  e? 

p  d  & 

li    g      k  g 
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m  d       m  (  ffi 
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S       g  g  g 
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*  '■  Greeni^s,"  with  a  alight  variation  in  the  Epelling,  ia  the  name 
given  to  (hat  district  of  wliich  Greenhay  formed  the  originiJ  nucleus 
rnihably  it  waa  the  solitary  situation  of  the  house  which  (fkilin^ 
any  other  grounds  of  liunoniinatioii)  raised  it  to  this  privilege. 
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But  so  it  was.  Oxford  Street,  like  ita  namesake  in  Lou- 
don was  then,  called  the  Oxford  Road ;  and  during  the 
currency  of  our  acquaintance  with  it,  arose  the  first  three 
houses  in  its  neighborhood ;  of  which  the  third  was  built 
for  the  Rev.  S.  H.,  one  of  our  guardians,  for  whom  his 
friends  had  also  built  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  —  not  a 
bowshot  from  the  house.  At  present,  however,  he  resided 
in  Salford,  nearly  two  miles  from  Greennay  ;  and  to  him 
we  went  over  daily,  for  the  benefit  of  his  classical  instruc- 
tions. One  sole  cotton  factory  had  then  risen  along  the 
line  of  Oxford  Street ;  and  this  was  close  to  a  bridge, 
which  also  was  a  new  creation  ;  for  previously  all  passen- 
gers to  Manchester  went  round  by  Garrat.  This  factory 
became  to  us  the  officina  gentium,  from  which  swarmed 
forth  those  Goths  and  Vandals  that  continually  threatened 
our  steps  ;  and  this  bridge  became  the  eternal  arena  of 
combat,  we  taking  good  care  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
bridge  for  retreat,  t.  e.,  on  the  town  side,  or  the  country 
side,  accordingly  as  we  were  going  out  in  the  morning,  or 
returning  in  the  afternoon.  Stones  were  the  implements 
of  warfare  ;  and  by  continual  pi-actice  both  parties  became 
expert  in  throwing  them. 

The  origin  of  the  feud  it  ia  scarcely  requisite  to  re- 
hearse, since  the  particular  accident  which  began  it  was 
not  the  true  eflicient  cause  of  our  long  warfare,  but  simply 
the  casual  occasion.  The  cause  lay  in  our  aristocratic 
dress.  As  children  of  an  opulent  family,  where  all  pro- 
visions were  liberal,  and  all  appointments  elegant,  we  were 
uniformly  well  dressed ;  and,  in  particular,  we  wore  trou- 
sers, (at  that  time  unheard  of,  except  among  sailors,)  and 
we  also  wore  Hessian  boots  —  a  crime  that  could  not  be 
forgiven  in  the  Lancashire  of  that  day,  because  it  expressed 
the  double  offence  of  being  aristocratic  and  being  outland- 
ish.    We  were  aristocrats  and  it  was  vain  to  deny  it ; 
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could  we  deny  our  boots ?  whilst  our  antagonists,  if  nol 
absolutely  sam  atloUes,  were  slovenly  and  forlorn  in  their 
dresB,  often  unwashed,  wiih  hiiir  toLllv  netrleclcd  and 
always  covered  with  flukes  of  cotton  Tacobms  they  were 
not,  as  regarded  any  sympathy  wtth  the  Jacobin  sm  thai 
then  desolated  France  ;  for,  on  the  contrary  tl  ei  dett."  ed 
everj-  tiing  French,  and  answered  with  brotherlj  s  gnals  to 
Ihe  crj  of  "  Church  and  king,"  or  '  King  and  constilu 
tion,"  But,  for  all  that,  as  they  were  perfectly  ndependeut, 
getting  very  high  wages,  and  these  «ages  m  a  mode  of 
industry  that  was  then  taking  vast  strdes  ahcal  tley  con 
[rived  to  reconcile  this  patriotic  anti  Ticob  i  sm  w  ith  a 
personal  Jacobinism  of  that  sort  which  is  native  to  the  heart 
of  man,  who  is  fay  natural  impulse  (and  not  without  a  root 
of  nobility,  though  also  of  base  envy)  impatient  of  ine- 
quaUty,  and  submits  to  it  only  through  a  sense  of  its  reces- 
aity,  or  under  a  long  experience  of  its  benefits. 

It  was  on  an  early  day  of  our  new  (yroeimum,or  peihapa 
on  the  very  first,  that,  as  we  passed  the  bridge,  a  boy  hap- 
pening to  issue  from  the  factory  •  sang  out  to  us  derisively, 
"  Hollo,  bucks  ! "  In  this  the  reader  may  fail  to  perceive 
any  atrocious  insult  commensurate  to  the  long  war  which 
followed.  But  the  reader  is  wrong.  The  word  "  dandies,"  t 
which  was  what  ihe  villain  meant,  had  not  then  been  born, 
BO  that  he  could  not  have  called  us  hy  iliat  name,  unless 
through  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Buck  was  the  nearest  word 
Et  hand  in  his  Manchester  vocabulary:  he  gave  all  he 
could,  and  iet  us  dream  the  rest.  But  io  the  next  moment 
^e  iiscovered  our  boots,  and  he  consummated  his  crime  by 

*  "  Factory."  —  Suth  was  the  designfttion  teclmicaliy  at  that  time. 
At  presenl;,  I  believe  that  a  bnildini;  of  that  class  would  be  called  a 
'mill." 

t  This  word,  however.  Exists  in  Jaclc-a  iandi/  —  a  very  old  English 
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saluting  us  as  "  Boots !  boots !  "  My  brother  made  a  dead 
sloj),  surveyed  him  with  intense  disdain,  and  bade  him  draw 
near,  that  he  might "  give  his  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air." 
The  boy  declined  to  accept  this  liberal  invitation,  and  con- 
veyeci  his  answer  by  a  most  contemptuous  and  plebeian 
gtjsture,"  upon  which  my  brother  drove  him  in  w.th  a 
shower  of  stones. 

During  this  inaugural  flourish  of  lioalilities,  I,  for  my 
part,  remained  inactive,  and  therefore  apparently  neutial. 
But  this  was  the  last  time  that  I  did  so :  for  the  moment, 
indeed,  I  was  taken  by  surprise.  To  be  called  a  buck  by 
one  that  had  it  in  his  choice  to  have  called  me  a  coward, 
a  thief,  or  a  murderer,  struck  me  as  a  most  pardonable 
ofience ;  and  as  to  boots,  that  rested  upon  a  Bagrant  fact 
'.bat  could  not  be  denied  ;  so  that  at  first  I  was  green  enough 
tra  d   h    bo  d      t         d  indulgent.     But 

m  fi       m  w         r,  if  any  doubts 

rem        dm  m  w  th  a  sense  of  my 

p  ram  d  h  w       hreefold.      First, 

ni  m  o  him,  as  my  com- 

m  w  k        field ; "  secondly, 

by  the  law  of  nations,  1,  being  a  cadet  of  my  house,  owed 
suit  and  service  to  him  who  was  its  head  ;  and  he  assured 
me,  that  twice  in  a  yGar,on  my  birthday  and  on  his,  he  bad 
a  right,  strictly  speaking,  to  make  me  lie  down,  and  to  set 
his  foot  upon  my  neck ;  lastly,  by  a  law  not  so  rigorous, 
hi:  valid  amongst  gentlemen,  —  viz.,  "  by  the  com%  of 
nations,"  —  it  seems  I  owed  eternal  deference  to  rne  so 
much  older  than  myself,  so  much  wiser,  stronger,  'rnver, 

«  Precisely,  howOTSr,  the  same  g«Bture,  plebeian  as  it  was,  by  which 
tho  English  commiindant  at  Hehgoland  replied  to  the  Danes  when 
nivillj  inviting  him  lo  eun:endcr.  Southey  it  was,  on  the  authority  d 
Lioutcnunt  Sonihaj  his  brother,  who  commnnicatcd  to  me  thia  an 
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more  beautiful,  and  more  swift  of  foot,  Sometliing  liK? 
ill  ihia  in  tendency  I  had  already  believed,  ihougli  I  had 
not  so  minutely  investigated  the  modes  and  grounds  of  my 
duty.  By  temperament,  aud  througli  natural  dedication  to 
despondency,  I  felt  resting  upon  me  alwayg  too  deep  ana 
gloomy  a  sense  of  obscure  duties  attached  to  life,  that  1 
never  should  be  able  to  fulfil ;  a  burden  which  1  could  not 
carry,  and  which  yet  I  did  not  know  how  to  throw  olT. 
Glad,  therefore,  I  was  to  find  the  whole  tremendous  weigh! 
of  obligations — the  law  and  the  prophets — all  crowded 
into  this  one  pocket  command,  "Thou  shalt  obey  thy 
brother  as  God's  vicar  upon  earth."  For  now,  if,  by  any 
future  stone  levelled  at  him  who  had  called  me  a  "  buck," 
I  should  chance  to  draw  blood,  perhaps  I  might  noi  have 
committed  so  serious  a  trespass  on  any  rights  which  he 
could  plead  ;  but  if  I  had,  (for  on  this  subject  my  convictions 
were  still  cloudy,)  at  any  rale,  the  duty  I  might  have  vio- 
lated in  regard  to  this  general  brother,  in  right  of  Adam, 
was  cancelled  when  it  came  into  coIliaioD  with  my  para- 
mount duty  to  this  liege  brother  of  my  owq  individual 
house. 

From  this  day,  therefore,  I  obeyed  all  rny  brother's  mil- 
itary commands  with  the  utmost  docility ;  and  happy  it 
made  me  that  every  sort  of  doubt,  or  question,  or  opening 
for  demur  was  swallowed  up  'n   h      n'ty    f  tl '  P  P  I 

principle,  discovered  by  my  b  a       gh  s  a  d 

Hulies  of  ciisuislry   were    Ir  dm   me  mse  f 

His  was  the  judgment  —  Ais     ah         p  n   b  and   o 

me  belonged  only  the  subli    e  ob  n        u        d    ooa 

faith   in   Aim.     That  faith  lad  e  he 

taxed  mo  at  times,  in  his  r  p  rl      f  p  figh  s  w  h 

"  horrible  cowardice,"  and  enw  ac         deha 

seemed  inexplicable,  cxcep    on      e    uppo       a  of    "Vs 
ery."     But  this  was  only  a.fa^on  de  parler  wilh  hsn^ :  the 
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idea  of  secroi  perfidy,  that  was  constantly  moving  undei 
ground,  gave  an  interest  to  the  progress  of  the  war,  wiiich 
else  tended  to  the  monotonous.  It  was  a  dramatic  artifice 
for  sustaining  the  interest,  where  the  incidents  might  hap- 
pen to  be  loo  shghtly  diversified.  But  that  he  did  not 
believe  his  own  charges  was  clear,  because  he  never  repeat- 
ed them  ia  his  "  General  History  of  the  Campaigns,' 
which  was  a  resume,  or  recipituliting  digest,  of  his  daily 
jeports. 

We  fought  every  day,  and,  generally  speaking,  twice 
every  day;  and  the  result  was  pretty  uniform,  viz,,  that 
my  brother  and  I  terminated  the  battle  by  insisting  upon 


ht  d 


r*iy, 


g  sc  be  m  myself. 

M  ut  not  to 

L         y        m  upon  hy- 

p  w  that  I 

g.     And 
ook  Twice, 

ry  ry    ight,  my 

b     h  g  T    D     m  osed  vic- 

tories which  he  had  won  ;  and  he  insisted  also  on  my 
bearing  a  part  in  these  "  Te  Deums."  Now,  as  I  knew  of 
no  such  victories,  but  resolutely  asserted  the  truth,  —  viz,, 
that  we  ran  away,  —  a  slight  jar  was  thus  given  to  the  eliie 
triumphal  effect  of  these  musical  ovations.  Once  having 
uttered  my  protest,  however,  willingly  I  gave  my  aid  to  the 
chanting ;  for  I  loved  unspeakably  the  grand  and  varied 
system  of  chanting  in  the  Romish  and  English  churches. 
And,  looking  back  at  this  day  to  the  inefiable  benefits 
which  I  derived  from  the  church  of  my  <;hildhood,  I  accoupl 
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among  the  very  greatest  those  which  reached  me  through 
the  various  chants  connected  with  the  "  O,  Jubilate,"  the 
"Magnificat,"  the  "Te  Deum,"  the  "  Benedicite,"  &c. 
Through  these  chants  it  was  that  the  sorrow  which  laid 
waste  my  infancy,  and  the  devotion  which  nature  had 
made  a  necessity  of  my  being,  were  profoundly  interfused  : 
the  sorrow  gave  reality  and  depth  lo  the  devotion  ;  the  de- 
votion  gave  grandeur  and  idealization  to  the  sorrow.  Nej. 
ther  was  my  love  for  chanting  altogether  without  knowl- 
edge, A  son  of  my  reverend  guardian,  much  older  thiin 
myself,  who  possessed  a  singular  faculty  of  producing  a 
son  of  organ  accompaniment  with  one  half  of  his  mouth, 
whilst  he  sang  with  ihe  other  half,  had  given  me  some  in- 
structions in  the  art  of  chanting;  and,  as  to  my  brother, 
he,  the  hundred-handed  Bri  a  re  us,  could  do  all  things;  of 
•course,  therefore,  be  could  chant. 

Once  having  begun,  it  followed  naturally  that  the  war 
should  deepen  in  bitterness.  Wounds  that  wrote  memo- 
rials in  the  flesh,  insults  that  rankled  in  the  heart, — these 
were  not  features  of  ihe  case  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  our 
enemies,  and  far  less  by  my  fiery  brother.  I,  for  my  part, 
entered  not  into  any  of  the  passions  that  war  may  be  sup- 
posed to  kindle,  except  only  the  chronic  passion  of  anxiety. 
Fear  it  was  not ;  for  experience  had  taught  me  that,  under 
the  random  firing  of  our  undisciplined  enemies,  the  chances 
were  not  many  of  being  wounded.  But  the  uncertainties 
of  the  war ;  the  doubts  in  every  separate  action  whether  I 
could  keep  up  the  requisite  connection  with  my  brother, 
and,  in  case  I  could  not,  the  utter  darkness  that  surrounded 
my  fate ;  whether,  as  a  trophy  won  from  Israel,  I  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  Manchester  Dagon,  or 
pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  —  all  these  contingencies,  for 
me  that  had  no  friend  to  consult,  ran  too  violently  into  the 
master  current  of  my  constitutional  despondency  ever  to 
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give  way  under  any  casual  elation  of  success.  Success, 
however,  we  really  had  at  limes ;  in  slight  skirmishes  pret- 
ty often;  and  once,  at  least,  as  the  reader  will  find  to  his 
moTtification,  if  he  is  wicked  enough  to  take  the  side  of  the 
Philistines,  a  most  smashing  victory  in  a  pitched  battle. 
But  even  then,  and  whilst  the  hurrahs  were  yet  ascending 
from  our  jubilating  Ups,  the  freezing  remembrance  came 
back  to  my  heart  of  that  deadly  depression  which,  duly  e.' 
the  coming  round  of  the  morning  and  evening  watches 
travelled  with  mc  like  my  shadow  on  our  approach  to  fne 
memorable  bridge.     A  bridge  of  sighs  •  too  surely  it  was 

*  "  Bridge  of  siffim."  —  Two  men  of  memorsblo  genius,  HooJ  last, 
and  Lord  Byron  by  many  years  previously,  hiive  bo  appropriated  this 
phrase,  and  reissued  iC  as  English  cnrreocy,  that  many  readers  snp- 
pcee  it  to  l>e  theirs.  But  the  genc^ogies  of  Rne  expressions  shonid 
he  more  carefally  preserved.  The  expression  belongs  ori^nally  to 
Vonico.  This  Jus  postliiniuii  twcomes  of  real  importance  in  many 
eases,  but  especially  in  tlie  ease  of  Shakspcaro.  Could  one  hnve  be- 
lieved it  possible  beforehand  ^  And  yet  it  is  a  fiiet  that  he  is  made  lo 
seem  a  robber  of  the  lowest  ordei,  by  mere  dint  of  suffering  robbery. 
Purely  through  their  own  jewelly  splendor  have  many  hundreds  of 
his  phrases  forced  Oiemselves  inio  usage  so  general,  under  the  vulgar 
Infirmity  of  seeking  to  strengthen  weak  prose  by  sbreds  of  poetic  quo- 
tation, that  at  lei^;th  the  majority  of  careless  readers  come  lo  look 
upon  these  phrases  as  belonging  Ui  the  language,  and  traceahle  to  no 
distinct  proprietor  any  more  than  proverbs :  and  thus,  on  afterwarda 
observing  them  in  Sbalispeiire,  tbcy  regard  him  in  the  light  of  one 
toppling  alms  (like  so  many  meaner  persons)  trom  the  common  tccas- 
uiy  of  the  universal  mind,  on  which  treasuij,  meantime,  he  had  him- 
self conferred  these  phrases  as  original  donations  of  his  own.  Many 
expressions  in  the  "Paradise  Lost." in  "II  PensCToso," and  in  "L'Al- 
legro,"  are  In  the  same  predicament.  And  thos  the  almost  incredible 
tase  is  realized  which  I  have  described,  viz.,  that  simply  by  having 
suffered  a  robbery  tlirougli  two  centuries,  (for  the  firet  attempt  at 
plundering  Milion  was  made  upon  his  juvenile  poems,)  have  Shaka- 
peare  and  Milton  come  to  be  taxed  as  robbers.  K.  B.  —  In  speaking 
of  Hood  as  having  appropriated  the  phrase  Bridge  of  Sighs,  I  would 
DOl  be  uiidi;rstOod  to  represent  him  a.s  by  possibility  aiming  at  anj 
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for  me ;  and  even  for  my  b    the 
fierce  yel  anxious  jealousy   ll    I 
guise,  as  we  first  came  in  si  It 
be  occupied  in  strength,  the  e  wj 
we  could  attempt  the  pass,  ^e 
solution  of  the  difEcuLty,  a     t 
circuit;   which,  at  least,  w 
choose  to  call  It  inglorious,     L        th      1    d      f         miny, 
liOHtver,  my  brother  contriv  d  t        I      i  1 1     b^  call- 

ing us — that  is,  me  and  himself — "a  corps  of  observii- 
tion;"  and  he  condescendingly  explained  10  me,  that,  al- 
though making  "  a  lateral  movement,"  he  had  his  eye 
up>n  the  enemy,  and  "  might  yet  come  round  upon  his  left 
flank  in  a  way  that  wouldn't,  perhaps,  prove  very  agree- 
able." This,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  never  hap- 
pened We  crossed  the  river  at  Cnrrat,  o  it  of  sight  tio  i 
the  enemy's  position,  and,  on  our  rtturc  n  the  even  ng, 
when  we  reichcd  thit  point  of  our  route  fiom  which  the 
retreat  waa  secure  to  Gitenhay,  we  took  such  revenge  for 
the  moining  insult  as  m  ght  belone  to  extra  libcralitv  in 
our  stone  donat  ons  On  thii  line  of  pjlcy  there  was, 
therefore  no  cjuae  for  inxietv,  but  the  common  rase  was, 
that  the  numbers  might  not  be  such  as  to  juitify  this  can 
lion,  and  yet  qu  le  enough  for  misch  (,f  To  my  brother 
however,  stung  and  earned  heidlong  into  hostility  by  the 
mart  a  instincts  of  hi-,  nature,  the  unca-smess  of  doubt  or 
insecur  tv  was  swallowed  vip  Ij  his  jjj  in  the  anticipation 
of  Victrrj  oi  even  of  contest ,  whilst  to  myself,  whose  ex 
ultit  on  was  purely  officnl  and  oercmonial,  as  due  by  loy- 
alty fiom  a  ca  let  to  the  he  id  of  hin  hous  ,  no  such  com- 
pensation existed      The  encmv  w  is  no  enemy  in  my  eyes , 

poncealmem  He  was  is  far  alo  l  an  h  a  meinnees  hj  his  ntbihtj 
of    enrt  lis  he  was  rai  el  i  me  ill  neel  for   t  U  Hie  ovprflowuifi 
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We  passed  through  ihem  rapidly,  and,  on  my  part,  unea- 
sily ;  exchanging  a  few  snarls,  perhaps,  but  seldom  or  ever 
snapping  at  each  other.  The  tameness  was  almost  shock- 
ing of  those  who,  in  the  aftern  ion,  would  inevitably  resume 
their  natural  characters  of  tiger  cats  and  wolves  Some- 
times, however,  my  brother  felt  il  to  be  a  duty  that  we 
should  fight  in  the  morning  ,  particularly  when  any  expres- 
sion of  public  joy  for  a  victory, — bells  rmgmg  in  the  dis- 
tance,— or  when  a  royal  blrthd^y,  or  some  tr  iditioiial  com- 
memoration of  ancient  feuds,  (^uch  as  the  5ih  of  Novem- 
ber,) irritated  his  martial  propensities  Some  of  these 
being  religious  festivals,  seemed  to  require  of  us  an  extra 
homage,  for  which  we  knew  not  how  to  find  an\  natural 
or  significant  expression,  except  through  sharp  discharges 
of  atones,  that  being  a  language  older  than  Hebrew  or  San. 
Bcrit,  and    universally   inlcll  g  bit.       But,  e\  e^ftmg  ihene 
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high  days  of  religious  solemnity,  when  a  man  is  called 
upon  to  show  that  lie  is  not  a  pagan  or  a  miscreaut  m  the 
eldest  of  senses,  by  thumping,  or  trying  to  thump,  some- 
body who  is  accused  or  accusable  of  being  heterodox,  the 
great  ceremony  of  breaifast  was  ijlowed  to  sanctify  the 
hour.  Some  natural  growls  we  uttered,  but  hushed  tliem 
300U,  regardless 

"  Of  the  sweeping  whirlpoors  sway. 
That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  looked  for  his  evening  prej." 

That  came  but  too  surely.  Yes,  evening  never  forgot  to 
come ;  this  odious  necessity  of  fighting  never  missed  ita 
road  back,  or  fell  asleep,  or  loitered  by  the  way,  more  than 
tt  bill  of  exchange  or  a  tertian  fever.  Five  times  a  week 
(Saturday  sometimes,  and  Sunday  always,  were  days  of 
rest)  the  same  scene  rehearsed  itself  in  pretty  nearly  the 
same  succession  of  circumstances.  Between  four  and  five 
o'clock  we  had  crossed  the  bridge  to  the  safe,  or  Green- 
hay  side;  then  we  pai.sed,  and  waited  for  the  enemy. 
Sooner  or  later  a  bell  rang,  and  from  the  smoky  hive  is- 
sued the  hornets  that  night  and  day  slung  incurably  my 
peace  of  mind.  The  order  and  procession  of  the  incidents 
after  this  were  odiously  monotonous.  My  brother  occu- 
pied the  main  high  road,  precisely  at  the  point  where  a 
very  gentle  rise  of  the  ground  attained  its  summit ;  for  the 
bridge  lay  in  a  slight  valley,  and  the  main  military  posi. 
tion  was  fit\y  or  eighty  yards  above  the  bridge  :  then  —  but 
having  first  examined  my  pockets,  in  order  to  he  sure  thai 
my  stock  of  ammunition,  stones,  fragments  of  slate,  with 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  brickbats,  was  all  lorrect  and 
ready  for  action  —  he  detached  me  about  forty  yards  to  the 
right,  my  orders  being  invariable,  and  liable  to  no  doubts 
or  "  quibbling."  Detestable  in  my  ears  was  that  word 
^^  qmbbling,"  by  which,  for  a  thousand  years,  if  the  wni 
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had  liappeaed  to  last  bo  long,  he  would  have  fastened  upon 
me  the  imputaibn  of  meaning,  or  wishing,  at  least,  to  do 
whaf  be  called  "  pellifogulizing"  —  that  ia,  to  plead  some 
distinction,  or  verbal  demur,  in  bar  of  my  orders,  under 
some  colorable  presence  that,  according  to  their  literal  con- 
struction, they  really  did  not  admit  of  being  fulfilled,  or 
perhaps  thai  ihey  admitled  it  loo  much  as  being  capable  of 
fulfilment  in  two  senses,  either  of  them  a  practicable  sense. 
7'rue  it  was  that  my  eye  was  pretcrnattirally  keen  for  flaws 
of  language,  not  from  pedantic  exaction  of  superfluous  ac- 
curacy, but,  on  the  contrary,  from  too  conscientious  a  wish 
to  escape  the  mistakes  which  language  not  rigorous  is  apt 
to  occasion.  So  far  from  seeking  to  "  pettifogulizo  " — i.  e., 
to  find  evasions  for  any  purpose  in  a  trickster's  minute  tor- 
tuosities of  construction  —  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  mere  excess  of  sincerity,  most  unwillingly  I  found,  in 
almost  every  body's  words,  an  unintentional  opening  left 
for  double  interpretations.  Undesigned  equivocation  pre- 
vails every  where  ;  *  and  it  is  not  the  cavilling  hair  splitter, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  single-eyed  servant  of  truth,  that 
is  most  likely  to  insist  upon  the  limitation  of  expressions 
too  wide  or  too  vague,  and  upon  the  decisive  election  be- 
tween meanings  potentially  double.  Not  in  order  to  resist 
or  evade  my  brother's  directions,  but  for  the  very  opposite 

*  Geometry  (it  has  been  said)  would  not  evade  disputation,  if  a 
man  could  lind  his  interest  in  disputing  it :  such  is  the  spirit  of  cavil. 
But  I,  U]jon  a  very  opposite  ground,  assert  that  there  is  not  one  page 
of  prose  that  could  be  selected  from  the  best  writer  in  the  English 
langnage  (far  less  in  the  German)  which,  npon  a  sufficient  interest 
arising,  would  not  furnish  matter,  simply  through  its  defects  in  pre- 
cision, for  a  suit  !n  Chancery.  Chancery  suits  do  not  arise,  it  is  tme, 
bueausc  the  doubtful  expressions  do  not  touch  any  int^srcst  of  prop 
Brty;  but  wlint  doea  arise  is  tbis  —  that  something  moro  valuable 
than  a  pecnniarj  interest  is  continually  saffeting,  viz^  the  interests 
if  truth. 
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rpose  —  viz-,  that  I  might  fulfil  ihem  to  the  letter  ;  thoa 

(1    no  otherwise  it  happened    thai   I    sliowed  so   muc'i 

■upulosity  about  the  exact  value  and  position  of  his  words, 

fi     11         d  If   h  oachof 
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any  discount,  bjr  means  of  a  general  subscription  amongst 
the  parly  surrounding  me  —  that  party,  luckily,  not  being 
very  numerous ;  besides  which,  I  must,  in  honesty,  ac- 
k         1  Jg     mj     If    g  lly     p     k'         ■   d  b    d  1    ■ 
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day ;  and  on  this  particular  day  I  made  a  resolution  that,  if 
again  made  prisoner,  I  would  bring  no  more  "  jaw  "  (so  ray 
brother  called  it)  from  the  Philistines,  If  these  people  would 
send"  jaw,"  I  settled  that,  he  ncefor  wards,  it  must  go  through 
the  post  otlice. 

In  my  former  captures,  there  had  been  nothing  special 
ji     worthy    of    com  incineration     in     the    circimstances 
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Neither  was  there  in  the  third,  excepting  that,  by  accident, 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  case,  I  was  delivered  over  to  the 
custody  of  young  women  and  girls;  whereas  the  ordinary 
course  would  have  thrown  me  upon  the  vigilant  attentions 
(relieved  from  monotony  by  the  experimental  kicks)  of 
boys.  So  far,  the  change  was  very  much  for  the  better.  I 
had  a  feeling  myself,  on  first  being  presented  to  my  new 
young  mistresses,  of  a  distressing  sort.  Having  always,  up 
lo  the  completion  of  my  sixth  year,  been  a  privileged  pet, 
ond  almost,  I  might  say,  ranking  amongst  the  sanctities  of 
the  household,  with  all  its  female  sections,  whether  young 
or  old,  (aa  advantage  which  I  owed  originally  to  a  long  ill- 
ness, an  ague,  stretching  over  two  entire  years  of  my  in- 
fancy,) naturally  I  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  uidulgent 
tenderness  of  women ;  and  my  heart  thrilled  with  love  and 
gratitude,  as  often  as  they  took  me  up  into  their  arms  and 
kissed  me.  Here  it  would  have  been  as  every  where  else  ; 
but,  unfortuQately,  my  introduction  lo  these  young  women 
was  in  the  very  worst  of  characters.  I  had  been  taken  in 
arms  —  in  arms  against  their  own  brothers,  cousins,  sweet 
hearts,  and  on  pretexts  too  frivolous  to  mention.  If  asked 
the  question,  it  would  be  found  that  I  should  not  myself 
deny  the  fact  of  being  at  war  with  tlieir  whole  order. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  ihat  ?  What  was  it  to  which  wai 
pledged  a  man?  It  pledged  him,  in  case  of  opportunity, 
IQ  burn,  ravage,  and  depopulate  the  houses  and  lands  of  the 
enemy ;  which  enemy  was  these  fair  girls.  The  warrior 
stood  committed  to  universal  destruction.  Neither  sex  nor 
age,  neither  the  smiles  of  unoffending  infancy  nor  the  gray 
hairs  of  the  venerable  patriarch,  neither  the  sanctity  of 
the  matron  nor  the  loveliness  of  the  youthful  bride,  would 
confer  any  privilege  with  the  warrior,  consequently  not 
with  rac. 

Many  other  hideous   features  in  tlie    military  characiei 
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'ill  6e  found  in  books  innumerable  —  levelled  at  those  who 
uake  war,  and  therefore  at  myself.  And  it  appears  finally 
3y  these  books,  thai,  as  one  of  my  ordinary  practices,  I 
make  a  wilderness,  and  call  it  a  pacification ;  that  I  hold  it 
a  duty  to  put  people  to  the  sword  ;  which  dene,  to  plough 
up  the  foundations  of  their  hearths  and  allaia,  and  then  to 
sow  the  ground  with  salt. 

All  this  was  paasing  through  my  brain,  when  suddenly 
one  young  woman  snatched  me  up  in  her  arms,  and  kissed 
tne :  from  her,  I  was  passed  round  to  others  of  the  party, 
who  all  in  turn  caressed  me,  with  no  allusion  to  that  war- 
like  mission  against  them  and  theirs,  which  only  had  pro^ 
cured  me  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  themselves  in  the 
character  of  captive.  The  too  palpable  fact  that  I  was  not 
the  person  meant  by  nature  to  exterminate  their  families, 
or  to  make  wildernesses,  and  call  them  pacifications,  had 
withdrawn  from  their  minds  the  counterfact  —  that  what- 
ever had  been  my  performances,  my  intentions  had  been 
hostile,  and  that  in 'such  a  character  only  I  could  have  be- 
come their  prisoner.  Not  only  did  these  young  people 
kiss  me,  but  I  (seeing  no  military  reason  against  it)  kissed 
them.  Eeally,  if  young  women  will  insist  on  kissing  major 
generals,  they  must  expect  that  the  generals  will  retaliate. 
One  only  of  the  crowd  adverted  to  the  character  in  which 
I  came  before  them  ;  to  be  a  lawful  prisoner,  it  struck  her 
too  logical  mind  that  I  must  have  been  caught  in  some  ag- 
gressive practices.  "  Think,"  she  said,  "  of  this  little  dog 
fighting,  and  fighting  our  Jack."  "  But,"  said  another  in  a 
propitiatory  tone,  "  perhaps  he'll  not  do  so  any  more."  I 
was  touched  by  the  kindness  of  her  suggestion,  and  the 
Bweet,  merciful  sound  of  that  same  "JVo(  do  so  any  more" 
which  really  was  prompted,  I  fear,  much  more  by  that 
charity  in  her  which  hopclh  all  things  than  by  any  signa 
of  amendment  in  myself.     Well  was  it  for  me  that  ro  time 
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waa  allowed  for  aa  invesligation  into  ray  morals  by  poir.t- 
blank  questions  as  to  my  future  intentions.  In  which  Ciisc. 
It  would  liavc  appeared  too  undeninbly,  that  the  same  sad 
necessity  which  had  planted  me  hitherto  in  a  position  of 
(lostihty  to  their  estimable  families  would  continue  to  per- 
secute me ;  and  that,  oo  the  very  next  day,  duly  to  my 
brother,  howsoever  it  might  struggle  with  gratitude  to  them- 
selves, would  range  me  in  martial  attitude,  with  a  pocket- 
ful of  stones,  meant,  alas !  for  the  exclusive  use  of  their 
reEpcclable  kinsmen.  Whilst  I  was  preparing  myself, 
however,  for  this  painful  exposition,  my  female  friends 
observed   issuing  from  the   factory  a  crowd  of  boys  not 
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Now, 
(    doubl 


g  g  being 

kissed,  loving  and  being  loved  ;  in  which  case,  from  all  that 
ever  I  had  read  about  jealousy,  (and  I  had  read  a  great 
deal— viz.,  "Othello,"  and  Collins's  "Ode  to  the  Pas- 
sions,") 1  was  satisfied  that,  if  again  captured,  I  had  very 
little  chance  for  my  life.  That  jealousy  was  a  green-eyed 
monster,  nobody  could  know  better  than  /  did.  "  0,  my 
lord,  beware  of  jealousy!"  Yes;  and  my  lord  couldn't 
possibly  have  more  reason  for  bewaring  of  it  than  myself; 
indeed,  well  it  would  have  been  had  his  lordship  run  away 
from   all    the   ministers   of  jealousy  —  lago,   Cas^sio,  and 
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embroidered  handkerchiefs  —  at  the  same  pace  of  six  miles 
aD  hour  which  kept  me  ahead  of  my  infuriated  pursuers. 
Ah,  that  maniac,  white  as  a  leper  with  flukes  of  cotton,  can 
I  ever  forget  him  —  him  that  ran  so  far  in  advance  of  his 
party  f  What  passion  but  jealousy  could  have  sustained 
liim  in  so  hot  a  chase  ?  There  were  some  lovely  girls  in 
the  fair  company  that  had  so  condescendingly  caressed 
me ;  but,  doubtless,  upon  tliat  sweet  creature  his  love  must 
have  settled,  who  suggested,  in  her  soft,  relenting  voice,  s 
penitence  in  me  that,  alas!  had  not  dawned,  saying,  '■'■Yes; 
but  perhaps  he  will  nol  do  so  any  more."  Thinking,  as  I 
ran,  of  her  beauty,  I  felt  that  this  jealous  demoniac  must 
fancy  himself  justified  in  committing  seven  times  seven 
murders  upon  me,  if  he  should  have  il  in  his  power.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  if  jealousy  can  run  six  miles  ^n  hour,  there 
are  other  passion  —       f  ce,  panic  —  that  can  run, 

upon  occasion,  si  d  1  If  as  I  had  the  start  of  him, 
(you  know,  read      )       d  ery  short  start,  —  thanks 

be  to  the  expand  dp  f  my  dear  female  friends ! 

—  naturally  it  happ  d  b  h  green-eyed  monster  came 
in  second   best.     T  1     kl      was  precious  with  him; 

and,  accordingly  h  h  1  d  1  ased  me  into  the  by-road 
leading  down  to  d  '  y  '  ''o'^d  back.  For  the  mo- 
ment, therefore.  If  d  J  If  suddenly  released  from 
danger.     But  Ihi  d  f  thing.     The  same  scene 

would  probably         I         p  continually ;  and,  on  the 

next  rehearsal,  G  y  It  have  better  luck.      It 

saddened  me,  besides,  to  find  myself  under  the  political 
necessity  of  numbering  amongst  the  Philistines,  and  as 
daughters  of  Gatb,  so  many  kind-hearted  girls,  whom,  by 
personal  proof,  I  knew  to  be  such.  In  the  profoundest 
sense,  I  was  unhappy  ;  and,  not  from  any  momentary  acci- 
dent of  distress,  but  from  deep  glimpses  which  now,  and 
heretofore,  had  opened  themselves 
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the  ioevitablG  conflic's  of  life.  One  of  the  aaHrfest  amoii„ 
such  conflicts  is  the  oecessity,  wheresoever  o  c  -s  1 
adopting — though  the  heart  should  disown —  lee  n  t  s 
of  one's  own  family,  or  country,  or  religious  sec  I 
forms  how  afflicting  must  that  necessity  have  so  el  nea 
occurred  during  the  Parliamentary  war  I  Ad  n  -liter 
years,  amongst  our  beautiful  old  English  mctrcal  ro 
mances,  I  found  the  same  impassioned  compid  at  uttered 
by  a  kaight,  Sir  Ywain,  as  early  as  A.  D,  1240  — 

"  But  now,  where'er  I  stray  or  go, 
My  heart  she  lias  thai  is  my  foe  1 " 

I  knew  — I  intc  piled  to  a  certa  nty  —  thit  my  brother 
would  not  heni  of  uny  merit  I  Honsr  ig  to  the  factory 
population  wRum  eierj  day  we  had  to  meet  n  battle  ;  on 
the  contrary,  evfn  aubmssion  on  Iheir  part  and  willing- 
ness to  walk  pemtentially  through  the  Furcte  Caudina, 
would  hardly  hjve  satisfied  his  sense  of  their  criminality. 
Often,  indeed,  as  we  came  in  view  of  the  factory,  he  would 
shake  his  fist  at  it,  and  say,  in  a  ferocious  tone  of  voice, 
"  Belenda  est  Carthago  !  "  And  certainly,  I  thought  to 
myself,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  body,  that  the  factuty 
people  are  inexcusable  in  raising  a  rebellion  against  my 
brother.  But  still  rebels  were  men,  and  sometimes  were 
women;  and  rebels,  that  stretch  out  their  petticoats  like 
fans  for  the  sake  of  screening  one  from  the  hot  pursuit  of 
enemies  with  fiery  eyes,  (green  or  otherwise,)  really  are  not 
the  sort  of  people  that  one  wishes  to  hale. 

Homewards,  therefore,  I  drew  in  sadness,  and  little 
doubting  that  hereafter  I  might  have  verbal  feuds  with  my 
brother  on  behalf  of  my  fair  friends,  but  not  dreaming  how 
much  displeasure  I  had  already  incurred  by  my  treason- 
able collusion  with  their  caresses.  That  part  of  the  affair 
ho  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  from  his  position  on  ihs 
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field;  and  then  it  was  that  he  left  me  indignantly  to  my 
fate,  which,  by  my  first  reception,  it  was  easy  to  see  would 
not  prove  very  gloomy.  VVheo  I  came  into  our  own  study, 
[  found  him  engaged  in  preparing  a  bulletin,  (which  word 
was  jest  then  travelling  into  universal  use,)  reporting  briefly 
the  events  of  the  day.  The  art  of  drawing,  as  I  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  mention,  was  amongst  his  f  rcmoat  accom 
plishmenis,  and  round  the  margin  of  ihf  bolder  ran  a 
black  bolder  ornamented  with  cj  pi  us  and  other  funereal 
emblems  W  hen  finished,  it  was  carried  into  the  room  of 
Mrs  Ev  ins  This  Mrs  Evans  was  an  important  person  in 
our  affairs  My  mothtr,  who  neitr  choso  to  have  any 
diiecl  communicatnn  with  hei  aervant',  alwiys  had  a 
housekeepei  toi  the  ifguhtiun  of  jII  domestic  business, 
and  the  houstkeeptr,  for '■oinc  veai=  was  ll  s  Mrs  E^-iua 
Into  her  private  pailor  where  she  sat  iloot  from  the  under 
servants,  mv  biolher  and  I  had  the  entree  at  all  times,  but 
u,-on  very  dilTerent  terms  of  acctpttnce  he  as  a  favorite 
of  the,  first  class ,  J,  by  sufferance,  as  a  sort  of  gloomy 
shadow  thit  ran  after  hts  person  and  cojld  not  well  bo 
shut  out  it  lie  were  let  in  Him  «he  admirid  in  the  very 
highest  degre^,  myself,  on  the  contrary,  she  detested, 
which  made  me  unh  ippy  But  then,  in  some  measure 
she  made  amends  for  this,  b^  despising  me  in  extremity 
and  for  that  I  was  tiuly  thankful  —  I  need  not  say  loAy,  a 
the  reader  already  knows  Why  she  detested  me,  so  fa 
Bs  I  knjw,  arose  in  part  out  of  mj  ihoughif ilneas  indta 
posed  to  garrulitv,  and  in  part  out  of  my  savage  Orson, 
like  Bincer  ly  I  hai  a  great  deal  to  =ay,  sut  then  I  could 
say  it  only  to  a  \e,ry  few  people,  amonjrst  whom  Mrs 
Evans  was  certainly  not  one,  and  when  I  ihd  saj  any 
thing,  I  fear  that  dire  ignorance  prevented  my  laying  the 
proper  restraints  upon  n]\  too  hbertl  candor ,  in  1  that 
20uld  not  piovi    icceptible  to  on''  wl  o  thought  noth  ng  of 
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working  for  any  purpose,  or  for  no  purpose,  by  petty  tricka, 
or  even  falsehoods  —  all  which  I  held  in  stern  abhorrenco 
that  I  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  Tlie  hullettit  on  this 
occasion,  garnished  with  this  pageantry  of  woe,  cypresa 
wreaths,  and  arms  reversed,  was  read  aloud  to  Mrs.  Evans, 
iodircclly,  therefore,  to  me.  It  communicated,  with  Spar- 
tan brevity,  the  sad  intelligence  (but  not  sad  to  Mrs.  ,E.) 
"  tliat  the  major  general  had  forever  disgraced  himself,  by 
submitting  to  the  caresses  of  the  enemy."     I  leave 

a  blank  for  the  epithet  affixed  to  "caresses,"  not  because 
there  was  any  blank,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  my 
brother's  wrath  had  boiled  over  in  such  a  hubble-bubble  of 
epithets,  some  only  half  erased,  some  doubtfully  erased, 
that  it  was  impossible,  out  of  the  various  readings,  to  pick 
out  the  true  classical  test.  "Infamous,"  "disgusting," 
and  "  odious  "  stniggled  tor  precedency ;  and  infamous 
they  might  be ;  but  on  the  other  affixes  1  held  my  own 
private  opinions.  For  some  davs.  my  brother's  displeasure 
continued  to  roll  in  reverberatmg  iliunders ;  but  at  length 
it  growled  itself  to  rest ;  and  at  last  he  descended  to  mild 
expostutations  with  me,  showing  clearly,  in  a  series  of 
general  orders,  what  frightful  consequences  must  ensue,  if 
major  generals  (as  a  general  principle)  should  allow  them, 
selves  to  be  kissed  by  the  enemy. 

Abfcul  this  time  my  brother  began  to  issue,  instead  of 
occasional  bulletins,  through  which  liithcrlo  be  had  breathed 
his  opmions  into  the  ear  of  the  public,  (viz.,  of  Mrs.  Evans,) 
a  legular  gazette,  wliich,  in  imitation  of  the  London  Ga- 
zette, was  published  twice  a  week.  I  suppose  that  no 
creature  evei  led  such  a  life  as  T  did  in  that  gazette. 
Run  up  to  the  giddiest  heights  of  promotion  on  one  day,  for 
merits  which  I  could  not  myself  discern,  in  a  week  or  two 
I  wai  brought  to  a  court  martial  for  ofTences  equally  ob- 
Bcuit      I  was  CTihicred  ;  I  was  restored  "  on 
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eion  of  a  distinguished  lady  ; "  {Mrs.  Evans,  to  wit ;)  1  was 
threatened  willi  being  drummed  out  of  ihe  army,  to  the 
music  of  the  "  Rogue's  March  ;"  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  ryddd  fhd  Tf 

supposed  yhlhdmfdl  d  d 

Willi  the  0  d       f   h    B    h      M  d    g  h  d  he 

sive  en     gh        g  111 

honor  Id  I        d       ra  h  I      I  p  o- 

foundl)'  f   h      1  1      !         h      1     h  Id 

reach  a       ddl       dfh       If  fmhh 

could  fi  B  1  yfdpp  b 

Ehecau  d   I       ff       b  h      g      y      d  1     re    1 


I  saw  n    1     g                        h    5    h       I  1 
other  cas            f       dly              Th          d 

d 
f 

by  all  th     1 1    d  1       d  1    k  d    h         1 
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believed  in  the  dreadful  m3'stery  of  the  evil  eye  ;  some  requir- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  the  evit  agency,  the  co-presence  of 
malice  in  the  agent ;  but  others,  as  appeared  from  my 
father's  Portuguese  recollections,  ascribing  the  same  horrid 
power  to  the  eye  of  certain  select  pei-sons,  even  though 
innocent  of  all  malignant  purpose,  and  absolutely  uncon- 
scious of  tiieir  own  fatal  gift,  until  awakened  to  it  by  the 
results.  Why,  therefore,  should  there  be  any  thing  to 
shock,  or  even  to  surprise,  in  the  power  claimed  by  my 
brother,  as  an  attribute  inalienable  from  primogeniture  in 
certain  select  families,  of  conferring  knightly  honors? 
The  red  ribbon  of  the  Bath  he  certtiinly  did  confer  upon 
me  ;  and  once,  in  a  paroxysm  of  imprudent  liberality,  he 
promised  me  at  the  end  of  certain  months,  supposing  thai 
I  swerved  from  my  duty  by  no  atrocious  delinquency,  the 
Garter  itself.  This,  I  knew,  was  a  far  loftier  distinction 
than  the  Bath.  Even  then  it  was  so  ;  and  since  those  days 
it  has  become  much  more  so ;  because  the  long  roll  of 
martial  services  Jn  the  great  war  with  Napoleon  compelled 
our  government  greatly  to  widen  the  basis  of  the  Bath. 
This  promise  was  never  fulfilled ;  but  not  for  any  want 
of  clamorous  persecution  on  my  part  addressed  to  my 
brother's  wearied  ear  and  somewhat  callous  sense  of 
honor.  Every  fortnight,  or  so,  1  took  care  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  "  refresher,"  as  lawyers  call  it,  —  a  new  and  revised 
brief,  —  memorializing  my  pretensions.  These  it  was  my 
brother's  policy  to  parry,  by  alleged  instances  of  recent 
.  misconduct  on  my  part.  But  all  such  offences,  I  insisted, 
were  thoroughly  washed  away  by  subsequent  services  in 
moments  of  peril,  such  as  he  himself  could  not  always 
deny.  In  reality,  I  believe  his  real  motive  for  withholding 
the  Garter  was,  that  he  had  nolliing  better  to  bestow  upon 
himself. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  he  would  say,  appealing  to  Mrs 
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Evaos;  "  I  suppose  there's  a  matter  of  h'llf  a  dzpii  kings 
Ti  the  continent  th 


fingers,  if  b; 

ribbon ;  and  here  m  rn 

entitled  to  it  before  B 

I  was  not  the  pe  ff 

took  my  stand  up  m  A  m 

ise,  even  if  made  &c  

there  I  hesitated ;  g  ni 

else  I  wished  to  s  gg  m  re 

among  that  half  d  t^i  m  g  m 

ever,  I  reduced  th        se  T 

kings  had  receive 

I,  "  all  seven  of  g 

in  the  same  boat,  or  something  to  that  eflecf,  though  not 
so  picturesquely  expressed  ;  but  I  was  mterrupted  by  his 
deadly  frown  at  my  audacity  in  thus  linking  myself  on  as  a 
seventh  to  this  altelage  of  kings,  and  that  such  an  absolute 
grub  should  dream  of  ranking  as  one  in  a  bright  pleiad  of 
pretenders  to  the  Garter.  I  had  not  particularly  thought  of 
that ;  but  now,  that  such  a  demur  was  offered  to  my  con- 
sideration, I  thought  of  reminding  him  that,  in  a  certain 
shadowy  sense,  I  also  might  presume  to  class  myself  as  a 
king,  the  meaning  of  which  was  this  :  Both  my  brother  and 
myself,  for  the  sake  of  varying  our  intellectual  amuse- 
ments, occupied  ourselves  at  times  in  governing  imaginary 
kingdoms.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  any  thing  unusQa! ;  it 
IS  a  common  resource  of  menial  activity  and  of  aspiring 
energies  amongst  boys.  Hartley  Coleridge,  for  example, 
had  a  kingdom  which  he  goveracd  for  many  years  ,  whether 
well  or  ill,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Kindly,  I  am  sure,  he 
would  govern  it ;  but,  unless  a  machine  had  been  invented 
for  enabling  him  to  write  without  effort,  {as  was  really  dene 
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for  our  fourth  George  during  ihe  pressure  of  illness,)  I  feai 
that  the  public  service  must  have  languished  deplorably  foi 
want  of  the  royal  signalui-e.  In  sailing  past  his  own  domin- 
ions, what  dolorous  outcries  would  have  saluted  him  from 
the  shore  —  "  Hollo,  royal  sir !  here's  the  deusc  to  pay  :  a 
perfect  lock  there  is,  as  tight  as  locked  jaw,  upon  the  course 
of  our  public  business  ;  throats  there  are  to  be  cut,  from  the 
product  of  ten  jail  deliveries,  and  nobody  dares  to  cut  them, 
for  want  of  the  proper  warrant ;  archbishoprics  there  are  to  be 
filled  and  bee  se  tb  y  e  not  fi'led,  the  whole  nation  is 
runn  og  hel       sk  1  o  he    sy  —  and  all  in  consequence 

of  yo  n  je  y  ac  d  la?  ness."  Our  governments 
were  less  en  ly  ad  n  s  e  ed  s  nee  each  of  us,  by  con- 
l  n  ed  eports  of  mpro  en  ents  and  gr^clous  concessions 
0  he  folly  or  he  w  akne  s  of  ou  subject'',  stimulated  the 
zeal  of  his  rnal  And  here,  at  least,  theie  'jewned  to  be 
no  reason  why  I  should  come  into  colliaion  with  my 
brother  At  any  rate,  I  took  pains  not  to  do  so  But  nil 
was  in  vain  My  deatinv  ms,  to  lue  in  one  eternil  ele 
ment  of  feud 

My  own  kingdom  was  in  island  cilkd  Gombroon  But 
in  what  parallel  of  north  or  south  latitude  it  Ky,  I  con- 
cealed for  a  time  as  rigorously  as  ancient  Rome  through 
every  century  concealed  hor  real  nime  ■  The  object  m 
this  provisional  concealment  was,  to  regulate  the  posi- 
V  b\  that  ot    m\    brother's ,   for  I 


«  One  reason,  I  l>elicve,  why  it  was  held  a  point  of  wisdom  in  an- 
cient days  tliat  the  metropolis  of  a  warlike  stale  sliould  have  a  secret 
name  hidden  from  the  world,  lay  in  tile  pagan  practice  of  eiinaiion, 
iipplied  to  the  tutelary  deities  of  such  a  state.  These  deities  migb^ 
be  liircd  by  certain  rites  and  hribeiies  into  a  transfer  of  their  &vc.irs 
(0  the  besieging  army.  But,  in  order  to  make  such  an  evocation 
effectual,  it  wna  necessary  to  know  the  original  and  secret  name  of 
thf  bcieiiiftci-eil  <iiy ;  and  tliis,  therefore,  wai  reli^iouslj  concealed. 
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was  determined  to  place  a  monstrous  world  of  waters  be- 
*oon  us  aa  the  only  chance  (and  a.  very  poor  one  it 
proved)  for  compelling  my  brother  lo  keep  the  peace.  At 
length,  for  some  reason  unltnown  to  me,  and  much  lo  my  as- 
'onishment,  he  located  his  capital  city  in  the  high  latitude  of 
■)5  dog.  N.  That  fact  being  once  published  and  settled,  in- 
stantly I  smacked  my  little  kingdom  of  Gombroon  down  into 
the  tropics,  10  dog,,  I  think,  south  of  the  line.  Now,  at 
least,  I  was  oa  the  right  side  of  the  hedge,  or  so  I  flattered 
myself;  for  it  struck  me  that  my  brother  never  would  de- 
grade himself  by  fitting  out  a  costly  nautical  expedition 
against  poor  little  Gombroon ;  and  how  else  could  be  get 
at  me  ?  Surely  the  very  fiend  himself,  if  he  happened  to 
be  in  a  high  arctic  latitude,  would  not  indulge  his  malicf 
so  far  aa  to  follow  its  trail  into  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
And  what  was  to  be  got  by  such  a  freak  f  There  was  no 
Golden  Fleece  in  Gombroon.  If  the  fiend  or  my  brother 
fancied  (Aa;,  for  once  they  were  in  the  wrong  box ;  and 
there  was  no  variety  of  vegetable  produce,  for  I  never  de- 
nied that  the  poor  little  island  was  only  270  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. Think,  then,  of  sailing  through  75  deg.  of  latitude 
only  to  crack  such  a  miserable  little  filbert  as  that.  But 
my  brother  stunned  me  by  explaining,  that,  although  liis 
f^iipita'  lay  in  lat.  63  deg.  N.,  not  the  less  his  dominions 
swep'  southwards  through  a  matter  of  80  or  90  deg. ;  and 
as  lo  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  much  of  it  was  his  own  pri- 
vate property.  1  was  aghast  at  hearing  that.  It  seemed 
th:itvast  boms  and  promontories  ran  down  from  all  parts 
of  his  dominions  towards  any  country  whatsoever,  in  either 
hemisphere,  —  empire  or  republic,  monarchy,  polyarchy, 
■>r  anarchy,  —  that  he  might  have  reasons  for  assaulting. 

Here  in  one  moment  vanished  all  that  I  had  relied  on 
for  protecticii ;  distance  I  had  relied  oa,  and  suddenly  ' 
was  found  li    e'oso  neighborhood  lo  my  mosl  formidable 
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powder  and  shot  ?  Still,  it  may  be  fancied  that,  since 
all  the  relations  between  us  as  independent  sovereigns 
'whether  of  war,  or  peace,  or  treaty)  rested  upon  our  own 
representations  and  official  reports,  it  was  surely  witbin 
my  competence  to  deny  or  qnalify  as  mucb  as  witbin  bis 
o  assert.  But,  in  reality,  the  law  of  the  contest  between 
us,  as  suggested  by  some  instinct  of  propriety  in  my  own 
mind,  would  not  allow  me  to  proceed  in  such  a  mctho'i. 
What  he  said  was  like  a  move  at  chess  or  draughts,  which 
it  was  childish  to  dispute.  The  move  bei  jg  made,  my 
business  was —  to  face  it,  to  parry  it,  to  evaJe  it,  and,  if  I 
could,  to  overthrow  it.  I  proceeded  as  a  lawyer  who 
moves  as  long  as  be  cnn,  not  by  bhak  denb.l  of  f?ctS:  for 
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.omiug  to  an  issue,)  bat  by  demurring,  {i.  e.,  adniittii^g  the 
allegationa  of  fact,  but  otherwise  interpreting  their  con- 
struct.on.)  It  was  the  understood  necessity  of  the  easi 
that  I  must  passively  accept  my  hrolher's  statements  so  fa- 
as  regarded  their  verbal  expression  ;  and,  if  I  would  estri- 
Hate  my  poor  islanders  from  their  troubles,  it  must  ha  bj 
some  distinction  or  evasion  lying  vdthin  this  expression,  oi 
not  blankly  contradicting  it. 

"  How,  and  to  what  extent,"  my  biother  asked,  "  did  1 
raise  taxes  upon  my  subjects  ?  "  My  first  impulse  was  to 
say,  that  I  did  not  tax  them  at  all,  for  I  had  a  perfect  hor- 
ror  of  doing  so ;  but  prudence  would  not  allow  of  my  say- 
ing that ;  because  it  was  too  probible  he  would  demand  to 
know  how,  m  that  case,  I  mamtamcd  a  standmg  army  ,  and 
if  I  once  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  had  none,  there 
was  an  end  foreier  to  the  indcp*>ndence  of  my  people 
Poor  things'  the)  would  have  been  iniaded  and  dragooned 
in  a  month  I  took  some  daj  s,,  therefore,  to  consider  that 
point ,  but  at  last  replied,  that  my  people,  being  maritime, 
supportfd  themsehes  mainly  by  a  herring  fifhery,  from 
which  I  deducted  a  pait  of  tht,  produce,  and  afterwaras 
sold  it  for  manure  to  nughbonng  nations  This  last  hint  i 
boiiowed  liom  the  conversation  of  a  stranger  who  hap 
pened  to  dine  one  day  at  Grcenhay,  and  mentioned  that  in 
Devonshire,  or  at  least  on  the  western  coast  of  that  county, 
near  Ilfracombe,  upon  any  excessive  take  of  herrings,  be- 
jond  what  the  markets  could  absorb,  the  surplus  was  ap- 
plied to  the  land  as  a  valuable  dtessing  It  might  be  in 
fened  from  this  account,  however,  that  the  arts  must  be  m 
a  languishing  stale  amongst  a  people  that  did  not  under 
stand  the  process  of  salting  fish  ,  and  my  brother  observed 
densneh,  rai  ch  to  my  gref,  that  a  wiclthed  ichthjopha- 
gous  people  must  make  shocking  soldiers,  weak  as  water, 
ond  liable  to  be  knocked  over  like  ninepins ,  whereas,  in 
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His  army,  nol  a  man  ever  ate  herrings,  pilchards,  mack 
erels,  or,  in  fact,  condescended  fo  any  thing  worse  thnn  sur. 
loins  of  beef. 

At  every  step  1  had  to  contend  for  the  honor  and  inde- 
pendence of  my  islanders ;  so  that  early  I  came  to  under- 
Btand  the  weight  of  Shakspeare's  sentiment  — 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head,  that  wears  a  crown  ! " 

0  reader,  do  not  laugh  !  1  lived  forever  under  the  terror 
3f  two  separate  wars  in  two  separate  worlds  :  one  against 
;hc  factory  boys,  in  a  real  world  of  flesh  and  blood,  of 
stones  and  brickbats,  of  flight  and  pursuit,  that  were  any 
thing  but  figurative ;  the  other  in  a  world  purely  aerial, 
where  all  the  combats  and  the  sufferings  were  absolute 
moonshine.  And  yet  the  simple  truth  is,  that,  for  anxiety 
and  distress  of  mind,  the  reality  (which  almost  every  morn- 
ing's light  brought  round)  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
that  dream  kingdom  which  rose  like  a  vapor  from  my  own 
brain,  and  which  apparently  by  thejlat  of  my  will  could  be 
forever  dissolved.  Ah !  hut  no  ;  I  had  contracted  obliga- 
tions to  Gombroon ;  I  had  submitted  my  c 
yoke  ;  and  in  secret  truth  my  will  had  no  such  a 
power.  Long  contemplation  of  a  shadow,  earnest  study 
for  the  welfare  of  that  shadow,  sympathy  with  the  wounded 
sensibilities  of  that  shadow  under  accumulated  wrongs, 
these  bitter  experiences,  nursed  by  brooding  thought,  had 
gradually  frozen  that  shadow  into  a  rigor  of  reality  far  dens- 
er than  the  material  realities  of  brass  or  granite.  Who 
builds  the  most  durable  dwellings  ?  asks  the  laborer  in 
■'  Hamlet ; "  and  ihe  answer  is,  The  gravedigger.  He 
buUdfi  for  corruption ;  and  yet  his  tenements  are  incorrupti- 
ble :    "  the  houses  which  he  makes  !ast  to  doomsday."  * 

*  Hamlet,  Act  v.,  scene  1. 
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Wlio  is  it  ihat  seeks  for  concealment  ?  Let  him  bide  hini- 
Bclf*  in  the  unsearcliable  chambers  of  light, — of  light 
which  at  noonday,  more  effectually  than  any  gloom,  con- 

*  "Hi<k  himself  m^li^hL"— The  greatoat  scholar,  hy  far,  [hut 
this  island  ever  produced,  viz.,  Eicbard  Bentley,  published  (as  is  well 
known)  a  4to  volume  Ihat  in  some  rospects  is  the  verj  worst  4[o  now 
extant  in  Ihe  wurld  —  viz.,  a  crilioal  edition  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 
I  observe,  in  the  "Edinbnrgli  Eeview,"  (July,  1851,  No.  191,  p.  15,) 
tllal  a  learned  critic  supposes  Bentlay  to  have  meant  this  edition  as  a 
"practical  jest."  Not  at  all.  Neither  could  the  critic  have  fancied 
sneh  a  possibility,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  (which  /  did  many  a 
year  back)  to  examine  it.  A  jest  book  it  certainly  is,  and  the  most 
pr:apei'oua  of  j'oat  hooks,  but  undoubtedly  never  meant  for  sacli  by 
the  anthor.  A  man  whoso  lips  are  livid  with  anger  docs  not  jest,  anil 
does  not  understand  jesting.  Still,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  is  rii;ht 
about  the  proper  functions  of  the  book,  though  wroni;  abont  the  in- 
tentions of  the  author.  The  fact  is,  the  man  was  maniacally  in  error, 
and  always  in  error,  as  regarded  the  nitimale  or  poetic  troth  of  Mil- 
ion  ;  but,  as  regarded  truth  reputed  and  truth  apparent,  he  often  had 
the  air  of  being  furiously  in  the  right;  an  example  of  which  I  will 
cite.  Milton,  In  the  First  Book  of  the  " Paradise  Lost,"  had  said,— 
"  That  from  the  secret  lop 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai  didst  inspire  i " 
upon  which  Bentley  comments  in  effect  thus:  "  Howl  —  the  exposeil 
summit  of  a  icounlain  Sferet?  Why,  it's  like  CIiariHg  Cross  — al- 
ways the  leaat  secret  place  in  the  whole  county."  So  one  might  fnn- 
cy  ;  since  the  acmmit  of  a  moantain,  like  Plinlimmon  or  Cader  Idris 
in  Wales,  like  Ekiddaw  or  Helvellyn  in  England,  constipates  a  cen- 
tral object  of  attention  and  gaze  for  the  whole  circumjacent  district, 
measured  by  a  radius  sometimes  of  15  (o  20  miles.  Upon  this  con- 
sideration, Bentley  instructs  us  10  substitute  as  the  true  reading  — 
"  That  on  the  siured  top,"  &c.  Meantime,  an  actual  experiment  will 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  place  so  ahsolnlely  secret  and  hidden  as 
the  exposed  snmmit  of  a  mountain,  3500  feet  high,  in  respect  to  an 
eye  stationed  in  the  valley  immediately  below.  A  whole  party  nf 
men,  women,  horses,  and  even  l«nts,  looked  at  under  those  circum- 
stances, is  absolnfly  invisible  unless  by  the  aid  of  glasses :  and  it  he 
comes  evident  thpt  a  mnrder  might  be  committed  on  the  bare  open 
summit  of  such  a  motintain  with  more  assurance  of  absolute  secrccv 
Ihan  any  where  e'se  in  the  ivhole  surrounding  district. 
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ceals  the  ve^y  brightest  stars, — rather  than  id  lubyrimns  ul' 
darkness  the  thickest.  What  criminal  is  that  who  wislies  to 
abscind  ffora  public  justice  ?  Let  bjm  hurry  into  the  fran. 
tic  publicities  of  London,  and  by  no  means  into  the  quiet 
[irivacies  of  the  country.  So,  and  upon  the  analogy  of  these 
cases,  we  may  understand  thai,  to  make  a  strife  overwhelm- 
ing by  a  thousand  fold  to  the  feelings,  it  must  not  deal  with 
gross  material  interests  but  with  such  as  rise  into  the  world 
of  dreams,  and  act  upon  the  nerves  through  spiritual,  and 
not  through  fleshly  torments  Mine,  in  the  present  case, 
rose  suddenly,  like  a  rocket,  into  their  meridian  altitude,  by 
means  of  a  hint  furc  shed  to  ray  brother  from  a  Scotch  ad- 
vocate's reveries. 

This  advocate,  who  by  his  writings  became  the  remote 
cause  of  so  much  affiiclion  to  my  childhood,  and  struck  a 
blow  at  the  dignity  of  Gombroon,  that  neither  my  brother 
nor  all  the  forces  of  Tigrosylvania  (my  brother's  kingdom) 
ever  could  have  devised,  was  the  celebrated  James  Burnett, 
better  known  to  the  English  public  by  his  judicial  title  of 
Lord  Monboddo.  The  Burnetts  of  Monboddo,  I  have  often 
heard,  were  a  race  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  ac- 
complishments through  several  successive  generations;  and 
the  judge  in  question  was  eminently  so.  It  did  him  no  in- 
jury that  many  people  regarded  him  as  crazy.  In  Eng- 
land at  the  bewinnin"  of  the  last  century  we  had  a  say 
ing  •  f  h    H        J      f  L    d  B        !     f      ly 

eqllyd  hdf  b  d  h 

ath  nh       Idbnh        kdfpplmd 

vi       m  ra  d    H  rv  J       a  d    by     II 

BO       hng     f    1      sam     knd   n     h    ^1       bl     !  b 

sad         S     1     d     b         IB  L    d  M     b  dJ 

ni  11  I       1    d  bj  I  11       1  p       p 

•  Whkli  "so^!i-y"  is  aonictinius  ascribed,  I  know  not  how  troW 
to  Lady  Mary  Wor'lcj'  Montajjii, 
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[aiA,  ah  1  h-i\e  heard  through  mere  ibsence  of  m  or] 
whilst  musin^  upon  a  hook  which  she  cuirifcJ  in  hei  hand,} 
still  survive  m  the  affection  of  many  ft  end;,,  hrough  the 
intersst  attaclcd  to  ll]t,ir  inlelloLtu .1  gifts,  and  Miss  Bur 
nctt,  the  daughter  of  the  judge  is  lenemhBred  m  all  tht, 
tiieraorials  of  Bums  the  poel  as  the  most  beautiiul  in  1 
otherwise  iho  most  i  iterest  n^,  of  hia  female  ar  slocrat  l. 
friends  in  Edinburgh  Lord  Monhoddo  himself  trod  ai 
eccentric  path  in  literature  and  philusophy,  and  oui  t  tti 
who  spent  his  whole  life  in  rciding  withdraw  Qg  h  mscif  in 
(bat  waj  from  the  anxiet  es  incident  to  a  narrow  ii  Lome 
and  a  iaige  family  found,  no  doubt,  a  vast  fund  of  interest 
ng  s  gges  ons  in  Lord  M  's  "  Dissertations  on  the  Origin 
of  La  guage  but  to  us  he  communicated  only  one  sec 
n  of  e  ok  It  was  a  long  paisige,  containing  some 
e  J  useful  11  slraiions  of  a  Greek  id  om  useful  I  call 
)c  b  ca  e  four  jciro  ifternards,  when  I  had  made 
g  ea  ad  an  es  in  my  knowledf,e  of  Greek,  they  so  ap 
pcared  to  me.*     But  then,  being  scarcely  seven  years  old, 

*  It  strikes  me,  npon  second  thoughts,  that  the  particular  idiom, 
which  Lord  Monboddo  iUusti'aled  os  regarded  ttio  Greek  language, 
merits  a  momentary  notice ;  and  for  this  reason  —  tliKt  it  --layB  a  part 
not  at  all  kss  conspicnons  or  less  delicate  in  the  Latin.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  its  use  in  Greek,  taken  from  the  well-known  night  scene  in 
Ike  "Iliad:"  — 

And  the  heart  of  the  shepherd  rejoices, ■  where  the  verb  ji^Siini  is  in 
tlie  indefinite  or  aorist  tense,  and  is  meant  lo  indicate  a  eonditicn  a/ 
feeling  not  limited  to  any  time  whatever  —  past,  present,  or  ruluro 
In  Latin,  the  force  and  elegance  of  this  usage  are  equally  imprcsaivo, 
if  not  more  so.  At  this  moment,  I  remember  (wo  cases  of  tht^  in 
Horace:  — 

1.  "  Rar6  antecedenlera  scelostnm 

Desa-ait  pede  pccna  elaudo ; " 

2.  "  s£epe  Diespiter 
Neglectiis  inccslo  addidit  integrum." 
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confounds  or  uiiiteB  (not  hm  united,  as  the  tj-ro  might  ibiirj)  the  im- 
pnre  man  with  tho  upright  in  one  common  fate." 

Exceedingly  common  is  this  nsage  in  Latin  poetry,  when  tho  ol>- 
jeot  is  to  generalize  a  remarit  —  as  not  connected  with  one  modo  of 
time  more  than  another.  In  reality,  all  three  modes  of  time  —  past, 
present,  future  —  are  used  (though  not  equally  used)  in  all  languages 
lor  this  purpose  of  generalization.    Tlius, — 

1.  Thc/iiiure;  as,  Sapiens  dominabitur  aatris; 

2.  Thopreseiii,-  as,  Fortes  fortunajuvflt; 

3.  The  pasl ;  as  in  the  two  cnses  cited  from  Horace. 

But  this  practice  holds  equally  in  English;  a-s  to  tlie  future  and 
the  present-  nobody  will  doubt  iti  aai  here  is  a  case  from  the  past: 
"  Tho  fool  hatk  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God ; "  not  meaning, 
that  in  some  past  time  be  has  said  so,  but  that  generally  in  all  timet 
ho  dofs  say  so,  and  will  say  so. 
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\orisi,  indeed  !  Primus  or  Seciindus,  what  mattered  it? 
Paving  stones  were  something,  hrickbats  were  something ; 
but  ap  old  superannuated  tenae !  Thai  any  grown  man 
should  trouble  himself  about  thai  '  Indeed,  there  was  some- 
thing extraordinary  tlieie  For  it  is  not  amongbt  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  lawjers  to  Hke  charge  of  Greelt ;  far 
,es3,  one  might  suppose,  of  lawyers  in  Scotland,  where  the 
general  system  ol  education  has  moved  for  two 
upon  a  principle  of  slight  regird  to  cH'^'iiCHl  1 
frft'.in  literature  w^sverv  much  neglected,  and  (jrc  k  nearly 
altogether.  The  more  was  the  astonishment  at  finding  a 
rare  delicacy  of  critical  instinct,  as  well  as  of  critical  sa- 
gacity, applied  to  the  Gieek  idiomatic  niceties  by  d  Scoitisli 
lawyer,  viz.,  that  same  eccentric  judge,  first  mide  known 
to  us  by  our  tutor 

To  the  majority  of  reiders,  meantime,  at  this  day.  Lord 
M.  is  memorable  chu-flj  for  his  ciaze  about  the  de^cncnicy 
of  us  poor  moderns,  when  compaied  with  the  men  of  pagan 
antiquity  ;  which  craze  itselt  might  possibly  not  have  been 
generally  known,  except  in  connection  with  the  little  skir- 
mish between  him  and  Dr  Johnson,  noticed  in  Boswell's 
account  of  the  doctoi's  Scottish  tour  "  Ah,  doctor,"  sold 
Lord  M.,  upon  some  casual  suggestion  of  that  topic,  "  poor 
creatures  are  we  of  th  s  eighteenth  century,  our  fathers 
were  better  men  than  we!"  "0,  no,  my  lord,"  was 
Johnson's  reply  ; "  we  are  quite  as  strong  as  our  forefathers, 
and  a  g-eat  deal  wiser  I  "  Such  a  craze,  however,  is  too 
widely  diffused,  and  falls  in  with  too  obstinate  a  preconcep- 
tion •  in  the  human  race,  which  has  in  every  age  hypochon- 

*  "Too  obstimUe  a  }a-ecBBceplion."  —  Until  the  birth  of  geology,  and 
of  fossil  pttleontology,  eoncnrring  with  vast  atridos  ahead  in  ttia 
Bcionce  of  comparative  anatomy,  it  is  a  well-eitablished  fact,  that 
oftontimeE  the  most  scientilie  musoum  admitted  as  gctinino  fragments 
cl  the  liuman  osteology  ivliat  in  fait  iKlongeil  to  tho  gigantic  brutes 
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driacally  regarded  ilself  as  under  some  fatal  necessity  of 
dwindling,  much  lo  have  challenged  public  attention.  As 
real  paradoxes  (spile  of  the  idle  meaning  attached  usually 
to  the  word  paradox)  have  often  no  falsehood  in  thetn,  so 
here,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  falsehood  which  had  in  it  notli- 
ing  paradoxical.    It  contradicted  all  the  indications  of  history 

of  our  earth  in  her  earliest  stages  of  development.  This  niistflka 
would  go  some  way  in  accounting  for  the  absurd  disposition  in  all 
generations  to  view  themselves  as  abridged  editzocs  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Added  to  which,  as  a  separate  cause  of  error,  there  can  be 
little  donbt,  that  intermingled  wilh  the  human  race  there  has  at  most 
periods  of  the  world  been  a  separate  and  Titanie  race,  such  as  the 
Anakim  amongst  tbe  peoples  of  Palestine,  the  Cjclopean  race  dif- 
fused over  the  Mediterranean  in  the  elder  ages  of  Greece,  and  certain 
(tibes  amongst  the  Alps,  known  to  Evelyn  in  bis  youth  (about  Crom- 
well's time)  hy  an  unpleasant  travelling  experience.  These  gigantie 
raecs,  howeyer,  wore  no  argnmenta  for  a  degeneration  amongst  the 
rest  of  mankind.  They  were  evidently  a  variety  of  man,  coexistent 
with  ihe  ordinary  races,  bat  liable  to  be  absorbed  and  gradually  lost 
by  intennarriage  amongst  other  tribes  of  the  onjinaiy  standard.  Oc- 
casional exhumations  of  snch  Titan  skeletons  would  strengthen  the 
wmnion  nrejudiee.  They  would  be  taken,  not  for  a  local  variety,  but 
for  an  antediluviau  or  prehistoric  type,  from  which  the  present  races 
of  man  had  arisen  by  gradual  degeneration. 

These  eases  of  actual  but  misinterpreted  experience,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  naturally  maet  tend  to  fortify  the  popular  prejudice, 
would  also,  by  accounting  for  it,  and  ingrafting  it  npon  a  reasonable 
lo  far  tend  lo  lake  from  it  the  reproaeh  of  a  prejudice.  Though 
us,  it  would  yet  seem  to  ns,  in  looking  baek  npon  il,  a  rational 
ana  even  an  inevitable  opinion,  having  such  plausible  grounds  lo 
stand  upon;  plausible,  I  mean,  nntil  science  and  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  several  cases  had  begun  to  read  them  into  a  different  coa- 
etraction,  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  any  colorable  excuses 
tliatmayheplcadedfor  this  prejudice,  it  is  pretty  plain  that,  after  al!, 
there  is  in  Imman  Datare  a  deep-laid  predisposition  to  an  obstinate 
craM  of  this  nature.  Else  why  is  it  that,  in  every  age  alike,  men  have 
Msertcd  or  even  assnmed  the  downward  tendency  of  tlie  human  race 
ill  iJl  that  ref.'iirds  moi-<d  qualities.     Por  the  phjiiad  degeneration  i/ 
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ana  experience,  whi  h        f    miy  h  d  p 

i  in  the  very 

opposite  direction;  a  d        f             j,h 

h 

e  been  para- 

Ooxical,  (that  is,  rev  1              P  P  1        I 

)  but  was  not 

so  ;  for  it  fell  in  wit!  pi          P       a 

h  the  oldesl, 

blindest,  and  moat                       f  h 

P 

rstitions.     If 

extravagant,  yet  to    h     m  1      d         d  d 

seem  extra va 

gant.     So  natural  a                1       f         h 

W 

ver  baseless, 

would  never  have  ca       d  L    d  M     b  Jd 

ame  into  that 

meteoric  notoriety  a  d      m    pi           f 

hment  which 

soon  invested  it  in  E  gl     d      Ad         h 

ise,  my  child 

hood  would  have  es     p  d  h    d     dl        bl 

h 

of  morlifica- 

tion  and  desponden  y  h            Id  1          b 

incident  to  a 

man  thero  really  were  somo  apparcn  [  h      ti   rr 

.s)argnmenlsi 

Iml,  for  the  moral  degeneration,         a       m 

small  or  great. 

Yet  a  bigotry  of   belief  in   this    d      n 

ways  prevailed 

amongst  moralists,  pagan  alike  and  Chn    an     H 

;e,forexiimple, 

informs  ns  that 

"  Aelaa  parent um,  pej  , 

Nos  neqniores  —  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  yitiosiorem." 
The  last  generation  was  worse,  it  seems,  then  the  penultimate,  as  thu 
present  is  worst  than  the  last.  We,  however,  of  the  present,  had  as 
wo  may  bo,  shall  bo  feept  in  countenance  by  the  coming  generation, 
which  n  ill  prove  much  worse  than  ourselves.  On  the  same  pretfi- 
dent  all  the  sermons  through  the  last  three  centuries,  if  Craeed  back 
through  decennial  periods,  so  aa  to  form  thirty  saecessive  strata,  wilt 
bo  tonnd  legalarly  claiming  the  precedency  in  wickedness  for  the 
immediate  period  of  the  writer.  Upon  which  theories,  aa  men  onghi 
physieallv  to  have  dwindled  long  ago  into  pygmies,  so,  on  the  other 
hand  morally  they  must  by  this  time  have  left  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah far  behind.  Wiiat  a  strange  animal  most  man  upon  this 
stheme  offer  to  our  coQtoraplation  j  shrinking  in  siie,  by  graduated 
pioccaa  through  every  century,  until  at  last  he  would  not  rise  an 
inch  from  the  ground  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  villauy, 
towering  evermore  and  more  up  to  the  heavens.    What  a  dwarfl 


little  le 


Why,  the  very  crows  would   combine   to  destroy 
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.Yiost  morbid  temperament  concurring  with  a  situation  of 
I'isionary  (yes  !  if  you  please,  of  fantastic)  but  slill  of  moal 
real  distress. 

How  mucli  it  would  have  astonished  Lord  Monboddo  to 
find  himself  made  answerable,  virtually  made  answerable, 
by  the  evidence  of  secret  tears,  for  the  misery  of  an  un- 
RDown  child  in  Lancashire.  Yet  night  and  day  theso 
sittint  memorials  of  sulTering  were  accusing  him  as  the 
founder  of  a  wound  that  could  not  be  healed.  It  happened 
thai  the  several  volumes  of  his  work  lay  for  weeks  in  the 
study  of  our  tutor.  Chance  directed  the  eye  of  my  brother, 
one  day,  upon  that  part  of  the  work  in  which  Lord  M.  un- 
folds his  hypothesis  that  originally  the  human  race  had  been 
a  variety  of  the  ape.  On  which  hypothesis,  by  the  way. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  substitution  of  ape  for  se^ent,  in  trans- 
lating the  word  naclias/i,  (the  brute  tempter  of  Eve,)  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  since  this  would  simply  hava 
been  the  case  of  one  human  being  tempting  another.  It 
followed  inevitably,  according  to  Lord  M.,  however  painful 
it  might  be  to  human  dignity,  that  in  this,  their  early  stage 
of  brutality,  men  must  have  had  tails.  My  brother  mused 
jpon  this  revery,  and,  in  a  few  days,  published  an  extract 
from  some  scoundrel's  travels  in  Gombroon,  according  to 
which  the  Gombroonians  had  not  yet  cmevged  from  this 
early  condition  of  apedom.  They,  it  seems,  were  still 
homines  caudati.  Overwhelming  to  me  and  stunning  was 
the  ignominy  of  this  horrible  discovery.  Lord  M.  had  not 
overlooked  the  natuml  question  —  In  what  way  did  men  get 
rid  of  their  tails  .'  To  speak  the  truth,  they  never  would 
have  got  rid  of  them  had  they  continued  to  run  wild  ;  bm 
growing  civilization  introduced  arts,  and  the  arts  introduced 
sedentary  habits.  By  these  it  was  by  the  mere  necessity 
of  ontinually  sitting  down,  that  men  gradually  wore  off 
ttieii  tails.     Well  and  what  should  hindi;r  ihe  GombrooU' 
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fiiiis  from  silting  dowa?  Their  tailors  and  shoemakers 
woulil  and  could,  I  hope,  sit  down  as  well  as  tliose  of 
TigrosyWaniu.  Why  not  ?  Ay,  hut  my  hrother  had  in- 
sisted already  that  they  liad  no  tailors,  that  they  had  no 
shoemakers  ;  which,  th&n,  I  did  not  care  much  about,  as  it 
merely  put  back  the  clock  of  our  history  —  throwing  us 
rnin  an  earlier,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  into  a  more  warlike 
stage  of  society.  Bur,  as  the  case  stood  now,  this  want  of 
tailors,  &c.,  showed  clearly  that  the  process  of  silting  down 
so  essential  to  the  ennobling  of  the  race,  had  not  com- 
menced. My  brother,  with  an  air  of  consolation,  sug- 
gested that  I  might  even  now,  without  an  hour's  delay, 
compel  the  whole  nation  to  sit  down  for  six  hours  a  day, 
which  would  always  "  make  a  beginning."  But  the  truth 
would  remain  as  before,  viz.,  that  I  was  the  king  of  a  peo- 
ple that  had  tails  ;  and  the  slow,  slow  process  by  which,  in 
a  course  of  many  centuries,  their  posterity  might  rub  them 
off, — a  hope  of  vintages  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  gene- 
rations that  are  yet  heaving  in  sight, — that  was  to  me  tlie 
worst  form  of  despair. 

Still  there  was  one  resource  :  if  I "  didn't  like  it,"  mean- 
ing the  state  of  things  in  Gombroon,  I  might  "  abdicate." 
V(is,  I  knew  thai.  I  might  abdicate  ;  and,  once  having  cut 
me  connection  between  myself  and  the  poorabject  islanders, 
[  might  seem  to  have  no  further  interest  in  the  degrada- 
tion that  alfectcd  them.  After  such  a  disruption  between 
us,  what  was  it  to  me  if  they  had  even  three  tails  apiece  .' 
Ah,  thiU  was  fine  talking ;  but  this  connection  with  my 
poor  subjects  had  grown  up  so  slowly  and  so  genially,  in 
the  midst  of  struggles  so  constant  against  the  cncroach- 
[nents  of  my  brother  and  bis  rascally  people ;  we  had  suf- 
fered so  much  together  ;  and  the  filaments  connecting  them 
with  my  heart  were  so  aerially  fine  and  fantastic,  but  for 
that  reason  so  insrvrmblf,   thai   !   abated  nothing  of    my 
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anxiety  on  their  account;  making  1h  a  difference  cnlj  in 
my  legislation  and  administrative  tares,  that  I  puis  »  I 
them  more  in  a  spirit  of  despondency  and  retreated  m  r( 
shyly  from  commuoicaling  them.  Ii  was  m  vain  thai  nn 
brother  coimselied  me  to  dress  my  people  m  the  RjmaiL 
toga,  as  the  best  means  of  concealing  their  jgnorainiou':  ii| 
pendages  :  if  he  meant  this  as  comfort,  it  was  none  to  me 
;he  disgrace  lay  in  the  fact,  not  in  its  publication,  and  in 
my  heart,  though  I  continued  to  honor  Lord  Mrnbodd  i 
(whom  I  heard  my  guardian  also  daily  delight  ng  to  hono  ) 
as  a  good  Grecian,  yci  secretly  I  cursed  the  Aorislis  Pi 
mus,  as  the  indirect  occasion  of  a  miseiy  which  was  not 
and  could  not  be  comprehended. 

From  this  deep  degradation  of  mjself  and  my  people,  I 
was  drawn  ofF  at  intervals  to  contemplate  a  diflerent  mude 
of  degradation  affecting  two  persons,  twin  sifters,  whom  1 
saw  intermittingly ;  sometimes  once  a  wcfk,  sometimes 
frequently  on  each  separate  day.  You  ha\e  heard,  rendei, 
of  pariahs.  The  pathos  of  that  gicat  dea  pos&ibly  never 
reached  you.  Did' it  ever  strike  you  huw  fir  that  idea  had 
extended }  Do  not  fancy  it  pecul  m  to  Hindo=tan  Be 
D  be         A  L  h  pariah 

r  I  m\s 

-e  d  P       g  rspread, 

m  C  H  — a  race 

^  d       rrowful 

i>        ^  n       re  old  lie 

^  Sh  h  ss       --they 

w        p  Th       w  chap- 

D  my,  d  in  a  cfertam  contingency 

with  a  aublimer  curse  than  ever  rang  through  the  passion- 
ate  wrath  of  prophecy,  and  that  afterwards,  in  Jerusalem, 
cursed  themselves,  voluntarily  taking  on  their  own  heads, 
and  on  the  heads  of  Ihcir  children's  children  forever  and 
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ver,  ihe  guilt  of  innocent  blood, — they  are  pariahs  to  this 
•our.  Yet  for  them  there  has  ever  shone  a  sullen  light  of 
lope.  The  gypsies,  for  whom  no  conscious  or  acknowl- 
cdgeo  hope  burns  through  the  mighty  darkness  that  sur- 
rounds them, — they  are  pariahs  of  pariahs.  Lepers  were 
a  race  of  medieval  pariahs,  rejected  of  men,  that  now  have 
gone  to  rest.  But  travel  into  the  forests  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  there  you  will  find  their  modern  representatives  in  the 
Ca^'ots.  Are  these  Pyrenean  Cagois  pagans?  Not  at  all. 
They  are  good  Christians.  Wherefore,  then,  thai  low  door 
in  the  Pyreneao  churches,  through  which  the  Cagots  are 
forced  to  enter,  and  which,  obliging  ihem  to  stoop  almost 
to  the  ground,  is  a  perpetual  memento  of  their  degrada- 
tion .'  Wherefore  is  it  that  men  of  pure  Spanish  blood  will 
hold  no  intercourse  with  the  Cagot  ?  Wherefore  is  it  that 
even  the  shadow  of  a  Cagot,  if  it  falls  across  a  fountain,  is 
held  to  have  polluted  that  fountain?  All  this  points  to 
some  dreadful  taint  of  guilt,  real  or  imputed,  in  ages  far 
remote,* 

But  in  ages  far  nearer  to  ourselves,  nay,  in  our  own 
generation  and  our  own  land,  are   many  pariahs,  sitting 

*  The  name  and  the  history  of  the  Pyi-encan  Cagots  are  equally 
ubEcure.  Sonic  have  snpposcd  that,  duiing  the  period  of  Ihe  Gothic 
warfare  with  the  Moors,  the  C^ols  were  a  Christisn  trihe  that  be- 
trayed the  Christian  canse  and  inferesis  at  a  critical  moment.  But 
nil  is  conjecture.  As  to  Iho  name,  Southey  has  somewhere  offered  a 
possible  interpretation  of  it ;  bnt  it  struck  me  as  fsa  from  felicitous, 
and  not  what  might  have  been  expected  from  Sonthej,  whoso  vast 
historical  research  and  commanding  talent  should  naturally  have  un- 
locked this  most  mysterious  of  modem  secrets,  if  any  unlocking  does 
vet  lie  within  the  resources  of  hqaian  skill  and  combining  power, 
now  that  so  many  ages  divide  as  from  the  oripnal  steps  of  the  case. 
[  may  here  mention,  as  a  fact  accidentally  made  known  to  myself, 
and  apparently  not  known  to  Southey,  that  the  Cagots,  under  a  name 
.  cry  slightly  altered,  !irc  found  in  France  also,  as  well  as  S])ain,  and 
in  fiiovinces  of  I'ranct!  that  have  no  connection  iit  all  with  Spain. 
S 
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(imongsl  us  all,  nay,  oftcntimea  altling  (yet  not  recognize'! 
for  whitt  they  really  are)  at  good  men's  tables.  How 
general  is  thai  sensuous  duliiess,  that  deafness  of  the 
heart,  which  the  Scri^jlures  attribute  to  human  beings! 
"  Having  ears,  they  hear  not ;  and,  seeing,  they  do  not 
understand."  In  the  very  act  of  facing  or  touching  a 
dreadful  object,  they  will  utterly  deny  its  existence.  Meu 
say  to  me  daily,  when  I  ask  them,  in  passing,  "  Any  thing 
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Llie  next  generation  after  that  which  is  here  conceriieil, 
had  any  neighbor  of  our  tutor  heen  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  domestic  tragedy,  which  travelled  through  its 
natural  stages  tn  a  leisurely  wav,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
D     S T    g  0 
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devise  any  plan  for  learning.  Without  dreaming  of  any 
thing  unkind  or  uncourteous,  my  original  impulse  had  been 
to  say,  "  If  you  please,  are  you  idiots  ? "  But  I  felt  that 
such  a  question  had  an  air  of  coarseness  about  it,  though, 
for  my  own  [lart,  I  had  long  reconciled  myself  to  being 
called  ao  idiot  by  my  brother.  There  was,  however,  a 
further  difficulty  :  breathed  aa  a  gentle  murmuring  whisper, 
the  question  might  possibly  be  reconciled  to  an  indulgent 
ear  as  confidential  and  lender.  Even  to  take  a  liberty 
with  those  you  love  is  to  show  your  trust  in  their  affection , 
but,  alas  1  these  poor  girls  were  deaf;  and  to  have  shouted 
out,  "  Are  you  idiots,  if  you  please  f  "  in  a  voice  that  would 
have  rung  down  three  flights  of  stairs,  promised  (as  I  felt, 
without  exactly  seeing  why)  a  dreadful  esaggeration  to 
whatever  incivility  might,  at  any  rate,  attach  to  the  ques- 
lioa;  and  some  did  attach,  that  was  clear,  even  if  warbled 
through  an  air  of  Cherubini's  and  accompanied  on  the 
flute.  Perhaps  they  were  not  idiots,  and  only  seemed  to 
be  such  from  the  slowness  of  apprehension  naturally  coo- 
dwhd  fss  Th  I  w  Ihem  but  seldom,  arose 
from    h       p      1       p  h    famtlj      Their  father 

h  d       p  f  t  e  from  the  church  was 

rv    1     d  d    h       h  d  rably  increased  by  the 

all  m  d     f  h       w     pupils,  still,  in  a  great 

wn  11  f      ly       'cfl  him  little  room  for 

Is  C     seq        ly  h  1  ad  more  than  two  ser- 

d  ly  Upon  this  plea  rose  the 

1    m      f   h    m    h     f  pi        g  the'ip  two  young  girls 
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forlorn  condition,  to  pity  them,  and  to  love  them.  The 
poor  twins  were  undoubtedly  plain  to  the  degree  which  is 
called,  by  unfeeling  people,  ugliness.  They  were  ulso 
deaf,  as  I  have  said,  and  they  were  scrofulous ;  one  of 
them  was  disfigured  by  tlie  small  pox  ;  they  had  glimmer- 
ing eyes,  red,  like  the  eyes  of  ferrets,  and  scarcely  half 
open ;  and  they  did  not  walk  so  much  as  stumble  along; 
There,  you  have  the  worst  of  them.  Now,  hear  something 
on  the  other  side.  What  first,  won  my  pity  was,  their  af- 
fBClion  for  each  other,  united  to  their  constant  sadness; 
secondly,  a  notion  which  had  crept  into  my  head,  probably 
derived  from  something  said  in  my  presence  by  elder  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  destined  to  an  early  death ;  and,  lastly, 
the  incessant  persecutions  of  their  mother.  This  lady  be- 
longed, by  birth,  to  a  more  elevated  rank  than  that  of  her 
husband,  and  she  was  remarkably  well  bred  as  regarded 
her  manners.  But  she  had  probably  a  weak  understand- 
ing; she  was  shrewish  in  her  temper;  was  a  severe  econo- 
mist ;  a  merciless  exactor  of  what  she  viewed  as  duty ; 
and,  in  persecuting  her  two  unhappy  daughters,  though  she 
yielded  blindly  to  her  unconscious  dislike  of  them,  i 
tures  that  disgraced  her,  she  was  not  aw; 
ever  having  put  forth  more  expressions  of  anger  and  sever- 
ity than  were  absolutely  required  to  rouse  the  constitutional 
torpor  of  her  daughters'  nature;  and  where  disgust  has 
once  rooted  itself,  and  been  habitually  expressed  in  tones 
of  harshness,  the  mere  sight  of  the  hateful  object  mechani- 
cally calls  forth  the  eternal  tones  of  anger,  without  distinct 
consciousness  or  separate  intention  in  the  speaker.  Loud 
speaking,  besides,  or  even  shouting,  was  required  by  the 
deafness  of  the  two  girls.  From  anger  so  constantly  dis- 
charging its  thunders,  naturally  they  did  not  show  open 
signs  of  recoiling  ;  but  that  they  felt  it  deeply,  may  he  pre- 
sumed from  their  sensibility  to  kindness.     My  own  experi 
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"ooe  showed  thai-;  for,  as  often  as  I  mel  ihem,  we  eji- 
changet)  kisses;  and  my  wish  had  always  been  lo  heji 
them,  if  they  really  were  idiots,  not  to  mind  it,  since  I 
shouid  not  like  them  the  less  on  that  account.  This  wish 
of  mine  never  came  to  utterance ;  hut  not  the  leas  they 
were  aware,  by  ray  manner  of  salutation,  that  one  persoti 
at  least,  amongst  those  who  might  be  considered  strangers, 
did  Dot  find  any  thing  repulsive  about  them ;  and  the  pleas- 
lire  they  felt  was  expressed  broadly  upon  their  kindling 

Such  was  the  outline  of  their  position ;  and,  that  being 
explained,  what  I  saw  was  simply  this :  it  composed  a  si- 
lent and  symbolic  scene,  a  momentary  interlude  in  dumb 
show,  wliicii  interpreted  itself,  and  settled  forever  in  my 
recollection,  as  if  it  had  prophesied  and  interpreted  the 
event  which  soon  followed.  They  were  resting  from  toil, 
and  both  sitting  down.  This  had  lasted  for  perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Suddenly  from  below  stairs  the  voice  of 
angry  summons  rang  up  to  their  ears-  Both  rose,  in  an 
instant,  as  if  the  echoing  scourge  of  some  avenging  Tisiph- 
one  were  tiplifted  above  their  heads ;  both  opened  their 
arms  ;  flung  them  round  each  other's  necks ;  and  then,  un- 
clasping them,  parted  lo  their  separate  labors.  This  wm 
my  last  rememberable  interview  with  the  two  sisters  ;  in  a 
week  both  were  corpses.  They  had  died,  I  believe,  of 
scarlatina,  and  very  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 

But  surely  it  was  no  matter  for  grief,  that  the  two  scrof- 
ulous idiots  were  dead  and  buried,  O,  no !  Call  them 
idiots  at  your  pleasure,  serfs-  or  slaves,  slrulbrugs  •  or  pa- 

*  "  Slralbrugs."  —  Eardly  slrulbrugs,  w\\\  be  the  thought  of  the  learn- 
ed reader,  who  knows  that  yo^ng  women  could  not  be  strulbruj^s; 
sinro  iho  true  stralbrug  was  one  who,  from  base  fear  of  djinj;,  had 
Uiif;i:ii:d  on  into  an  old  age,  omnivorous  of  every  genial  or  vital  im- 
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upon  staircases  or  in  bed  rooms,  and  deadly  silence  had 
succeeded  to  the  sound  of  continual  uproars.  Memorials 
of  them  were  none  survivmir  on  earth  Not  they  it  was 
that  furnished  mementoes  rf  themselves  The  mother  it 
was,  the  father  it  wis — that  mother  who  by  persecution 
had  avenged  the  wouod'.  offered  to  her  pride ;  that  father, 

lulse  TheBtrullrug  of  Sw  ft  (and  Smft  be  ng  h  s  horrid  erealor, 
oiifeht  to  undirslani  In  oun  honid  creaUtnl  was  a  wreck,  a  shell, 
that  had  been  bni'ned  hollow,  and  canceroii  by  the  fierce  furnace  of 
life.  His  clockwork  waa  gone,  or  carious ;  only  some  miserable  frag- 
ment of  a  pendulum  eonibued  to  oscillate  paralyticallj  from  mere  in- 
capacity of  any  thing  so  abrapt.  and  therefoi-o  so  vigorous,  ag  a  decid- 
ed Halt  1  However,  the  nae  of  this  dreadful  word  may  be  reasona- 
bly extended  to  the  young  who  happen  to  have  become  essendally  old 
in  misery.  Intensity  of  a  sufiering  existence  may  coinpenaate  the 
■want  of  extension;  and  a  boundless  depth  of  misery  maybe  a  trans- 
formed expression  for  a  boundless  daration  of  misery.  The  most 
nged  person,  to  all  appearance,  that  ever  came  under  my  eyes,  was 
on  infant  —  hardi;  eight  months  old.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son 
of  a  poor  idiot  girl,  who  had  herself  been  shamefully  ill  treated ;  and 
the  poor  infant,  falling  under  the  core  of  nn  enraged  grandmother, 
who  felt  herself  at  once  burdened  and  disgraced,  was  certainly  not 
hetlfir  treated.  He  was  dying,  when  I  saw  him,  of  a  lingering  mala- 
dy, with  features  expressive  of  frantic  misery;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  looked  at  tlio  least  three  centuries  old.  One  might  have  fan- 
ded  him  one  of  Swift's  strulbmgs,  that,  throngh  long  attenuation  and 
deciy,  had  dwindled  back  into  infancy,  with  one  organ  only  left  per 
feci  -Ibo  oi-gan  of  fear  and  misery. 
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who  had  tolerated  this  persecution  ;  she  it  was,  he  .t  was. 
that  by  the  altered  glances  of  her  haunted  eye,  that  by  the 
altered  character  of  his  else  statiouary  habits,  had  revived 
for  me  a  spectacle,  once  real,  of  visionary  twin  sisters,  mov- 
ing forever  up  and  down  the  stairs —  sisters,  patient,  huni- 
ble,  silent,  that  snatched  convulsively  at  a  loving  smile,  or 
loving  gesture,  from  a  child,  as  at  some  message  of  remem- 
brance from  God,  whispering  to  them,  "  You  are  not  for- 
gotten"—  sisters  born  apparently  for  the  single  purpose 
of  suffering,  whose  trials,  it  is  true,  were  over,  and  could 
not  be  repeated,  but  (alas  for  her  who  bad  been  their 
cause!)  could  not  be  recalled.  Her  face  grew  thin,  her 
eye  sunken  and  hollow,  after  the  death  of  her  daughters; 
and,  meeting  her  on  the  staircase,  I  sometimes  fancied  that 
8*10  did  not  see  me  so  much  as  something  beyond  me,  Did 
any  misfortune  befall  her  after  this  double  funeral  ?  Did 
the  Nemesis  that  waits  upon  the  sighs  of  children  puraue 
her  steps  ?  Not  apparently ;  externally,  things  went  well ; 
her  sons  were  reasonably  prosperous ;  her  handsome 
daughter — for  she  had  a  more  youthful  daughter,  who 
really  was  handsome  —  continued  to  improve  in  personal 
attractions ;  and  some  years  after,  I  have  heard,  she  mar- 
ried happily.  But  from  herself,  so  long  as  I  continued  to 
know  her,  the  altered  character  of  countenance  did  not  de- 
part, nor  the  gloomy  eye,  that  seemed  to  converse  with  se- 
cret and  visionary  objects. 

This  result  from  the  irrevocable  past  was  not  altogether 
confined  to  herself.  It  is  one  evil  attached  to  chronic  and 
domestic  oppression,  that  it  draws  into  its  vortes,  as  un- 
willing, or  even  as  loathing,  cooperators,  others  who 
either  see  hut  partially  the  wrong  they  are  abetting,  or, 
in  cases  where  they  do  see  it,  are  unable  to  make  head 
against  it,  through  the  inertia  of  their  own  nature,  or 
through  the  coercion  of   circumstances.     Too  clearly,  by 
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was  none  of  ?iis  creating,  to  a  passive  acquiescence  and  e 
blindness  that  soothed  his  constitutional  indolence  ;  and  he 
reconciled  his  feelings  lo  a  lyronny  which  he  tolerated, 
under  sot  Iff!  d        fbm       g       hrejn 

tion  to  a      I  m       h     1  e      fi    ed 
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h  Dr.  S.  ;  and   read  again,  repealed 

the    sufferings   which  there    had 

d    k      d  h  pie  known  to  myself  through  two 
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'jclimd  paganism  and  it  would  be  cjsf  ti  diaw  the  in- 
ference, thai,  in  the  capaulj  tjr  the  infinite  lud  tie  ini- 
fasiioned  for  hon-or  and  for  pathos  Mjctnse  could  have 
iiad  no  pietensions  to  measure  herself  agaiosi  Minchcster. 
Not  that  I  had  drawn  such  an  inference  myself  Why 
should  P  theie  bein^  nothing  (o  suggest  the  poirts  in 
wnich  tie  two  c  lies  differed,  hut  only  the  s  nglt,  one  in 
wSich  they  igrccd  ^  iz  ,  the  dusky  ved  that  overahadowed 
ID  both  the  noondi^  tnged  es  hii-nting  ihcir  household 
recesses  ,  which  veil  was  nised  only  to  the  giftpd  eyes  of 
a  Ca-ssandn,  or  to  ejes  thai  like  my  own,  had  txper.- 
menlalh  become  acquainted  with  thcni  as  facts  Pitiably 
mean  is  he  thii  measures  the  rclitions  of  such  c-»ses  by 
the  scenical  apparatus  of  purple  and  gold  That  which 
never  has  been  apparelled  in  rova!  roh  s,  ind  hung  with 
theatnc-il  jewels,  is  hut  s  iftei  ng  f  om  in  Tccident-il  fraud, 
having  thp  same  right  to  them  that  any  simihi*  misery  can 
hive  or  calamity  upon  an  equal  scale  These  proportions 
are  best  measured  Irom  the  fathoming  ground  ot  a  real 
uncouoterfeit  sympathy 

1  have  mentioned  already  that  we  had  four  male  guar- 
dians, (a  fifth  being  my  mother.)  These  four  were  B.,  E., 
G.,  and  H.  The  two  consonants,  B.  and  G.,  gave  us  liltlo 
trouble,  G,,  ihc  wisest  of  the  whole  band,  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  one  hundred  miles:  him,  therefore,  wo 
rarely  saw;  but  B.,  living  within  four  miles  of  Greenhay, 
washed  hia  hands  of  us  by  inviting  us,  every  now  and  then, 
lo  spend  a  few  days  at  his  house. 

At  this  house,  which  stood  in  the  country,  there  was  a 
family  of  amiable  children,  who  were  more  skilfully  trained 
in  their  musical  siudies  than  at  that  day  was  usual.  They 
sang  the  old  English  glees  and  madrigals,  and  correctly 
enough  for  mc,  who,  having,  even  at  thai  childish  age,  a 
preternatural  sensihiliiy  lo  music,  had    also,  its  may  bo 
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supposed,  the  most  entire  wantof -musica!  knowledge.  No 
blunders  could  do  much  lo  mar  my  pleasure.  There  first 
I  heard  (he  concertos  of  Corelli ;  but  also,  which  far  more 
profoundly  affected  me,  a  few  selections  from  Jomelli  and 
Cimarosa,  With  Handel  I  had  long  been  familiar,  for  the 
famos  chorus  singers  of  Lancashire  sang  continually  at 
churches  the  most  offective  parts  from  his  chief  oratorios. 
Mozart  was  yet  to  come  ;  for,  except  perhaps  at  the  opera 
in  London,  even  at  this  time,  his  music  was  most  imper- 
fectly diffused  through  England.  Bui,  above  all,  a  thing 
which  to  my  dying  day  I  could  never  forget,  at  the  house 
of  this  guardian  I  hoard  sung  a  long  canon  of  Cherubini's. 
Forty  years  later  I  heard  it  again,  and  better  sung  ;  but  at 
that  time  I  needed  nothing  better.  It  was  sung  by  four 
male  voices,  and  rose  into  a  region  of  thrilUng  passion, 
such  as  my  heart  had  always  dimly  craved  and  hungered 
after,  hut  which  now  first  interpreted  itself,  as  a  physical 
possibility,  to  my  ear. 

My  brother  did  not  share  my  inexpressible  delight ;  his 
taste  ran  in  a  different  channel ;  and  t]ie  arrangements  of 
the  house  did  not  meet  his  approbation  ;  particularly  this, 
that  either  Mrs.  B.  herself,  or  else  the  governess,  was 
always  present  when  the  young  ladies  joined  our  society, 
which  my  brother  considered  particularly  vulgar,  since 
natural  propriety  and  decorum  should  have  whispered  lo 
an  old  lady  that  a  young  gentleman  might  have  '  thmgs" 
lo  sa)  to  her  daughi^srs  which  he  could  not  possibly  ntend 
for  the  general  ear  of  eavesdroppers  —  thmga  tendmg  to 
the  confidential  or  the  sentimental,  which  nonp  but  t  shame- 
less old  lady  would  seek  to  participate ,  by  that  means 
compelling  a  young  man  (o  talk  as  loud  as  if  he  were 
addressing  a  mob  at  Charing  Cross,  or  reiding  the  Riot 
Act.  There  were  other  out-of-door  amusements,  amongst 
which  a  swing  — wiiicli  I  mention  for  the  sdic  o''  iliustrat 
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iDg  iho  piasive  obedience  which  my  brother  levied  upon 
ttic,  tithcr  through  my  conscience,  as  mastered  by  his  doc- 
trine of  pi  imogeniture,  or,  as  in  this  CJ&e,  through  my  sen- 
sibility to  shame  under  his  taunts  of  cowardice  It  was  a 
most  ambitious  swing,  ascending  to  a  height  beyond  any 
that  I  have  sinoo  seeti  in  fairs  or  pubhc  gardi  ns  Horror 
was  at  my  heart  regularly  as  the  swing  reaohed  its  most 
aenal  altitude  ,  for  the  oily,  swallow-hke  fluency  of  the 
swoop  downwards  threatened  always  to  make  me  sick,  in 
which  it  13  probable  thdt  I  must  have  relaxed  my  hold  of 
the  ropes,  and  have  been  pro(eeted,  with  fatal  \iolence,  to 
the  ground  But,  in  defiance  of  all  this  miserable  panic,  1 
continued  to  swing  whenever  he  tauntingly  invited  me.  It 
was  well  that  my  brother's  path  in  life  soon  ceased  to  coin- 
cide with  my  own,  else  I  should  infallibly  have  broken  my 
neck  in  confronting  perils  which  brought  me  neither  honor 
nor  profit,  and  in  accepting  defiances  which,  issue  how  they 
might,  won  self-reproach  from  myself,  and  sometimes  a 
gayety  of  derision  from  him.  One  only  of  these  defiances 
I  declined.  There  was  a  horse  of  this  same  guardian  B.'s, 
who  always,  after  listening  to  Cherubini's  music,  grew 
irritable  to  excess  ;  and,  if  any  body  mounted  him,  would 
seek  relief  to  his  wounded  feelings  in  kicking, more  or  less 
violently,  for  aa  hour.  This  habit  endeared  him  to  my 
brother,  who  acknowledged  to  a  propensity  of  the  same 
amiable  kind  ;  protesting  that  an  abstract  desire  of  kicking 
seized  him  always  af\er  hearing  good  performers  on  par- 
ticular instruments,  especially  the  bagpipes.  Of  kicking  ? 
But  of  kicking  what  or  whom  7  I  fear  of  kicking  the  ven- 
erable  public  collectively,  creditors  without  exception,  but 
also  as  many  of  the  debtors  as  might  be  found  at  large; 
doctors  of  medicine  more  especially,  but  with  no  absolute 
immunity  for  the  majority  of  their  patients  ;  Jacobins,  but 
not  the  le;s  anti-Jacobins  ;  every  Calvinist,  which  seerai" 
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reasonable  ■  but  then  als.i,  which  is  intolerable;,  evorj 
Armitiian,  Is  philosophy  able  to  account  for  this  morbid 
affection,  and  particularly  when  it  takes  the  restricted  form 
(as  sometimes  it  does,  in  (he  bagpipe  case)  of  seeking  furi- 
ously to  kick  the  piper,  instead  of  paying  him  ?  In  this 
case,  my  brother  was  urgent  with  mo  to  mount  en  croupe 
behind  himself.  But  weak  as  I  usually  was,  this  proposal 
I  resisted  as  an  immediate  suggestion  of  the  fiend;  for  I 
had  heard,  and  have  since  known  proofs  of  It,  that  a  horse, 
when  he  is  ingeniously  vicious,  sometimes  has  the  power, 
in  lashing  out,  of  curving  round  his  hoofs,  so  as  to  lodge 
them,  by  way  of  indorsement,  in  the  small  of  his  rider's 
back ;  and,  of  course,  he  would  have  an  advantage  for  such 
a  purpose,  in  the  case  of  a  rider  sitting  on  the  crupper. 
Thai  sole  invitation  I  persisted  in  declining. 

A  young  gentleman  had  joined  us  as  a  fellow- student 
uoder  the  cave  of  our  tutor.  He  was  an  only  son  ;  indeed, 
the  only  child  of  an  amiable  widow,  whose  love  and  hopes 
all  centred  in  him.  He  was  destined  to  inherit  several 
separate  estates,  and  a  great  deal  had  been  done  to  spoil 
him  by  indulgent  aunts;  but  his  good  natural  disposition 
defeated  all  these  efforts  ;  and,  upon  joining  us,  he  proved 
to  be  a  very  amiable  boy,  clever,  quick  at  learning,  and 
abundantly  courageous.  In  the  summer  months,  his  mother 
usually  took  a  house  out  in  the  country,  sometimes  on  one 
side  of  Manchester,  sometimes  on  another.  At  these  rus- 
ticating seasons,  he  had  often  m«cn  farther  to  come  than 
ourselves,  and  on  that  account  he  rode  on  horseback. 
Generally  it  was  a  fierce  mountain  pony  that  he  rode  ;  and 
it  was  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  pony's  acquintance,  for 
the  sake  of  understanding  the  extent  to  which  the  fiend  can 
sometimes  incarnate  himself  in  a  horse.  I  do  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  account  of  bis  tricks,  and  drolleries, 
and  scoundrelisms  ;  but  this  I  may  mention,  that  he  had  the 
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|)ropensity  ascribeil  many  centuries  ago  lo  the  Scandinaviaii 
horses  for  sharing  iind  practically  asserting  his  share  in  the 
angry  passions  of  a  battle.  He  would  fight,  or  attempt  to 
fight,  on  his  rider's  side,  by  biting,  rearing,  and  suddenly 
wheeling  round,  for  the  purpose  of  lashing  out  when  he 
found  himself  within  kicking  range.*  This  little  monster 
was  coal  black  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  his  carcass,  would  not  have 
seemed  very  formidable  ;  hut  his  head  made  amends  —  h 
was  the  head  of  a  buffalo,  or  of  a  bison,  and  his  vast  jungle 
of  mane  was  the  mane  of  a  lion.  His  eyes,  by  reason  of 
this  intolerable  and  unshorn  mane,  one  did  not  often  see, 
except  as  lights  that  sparkled  in  the  rear  of  a  thicket ;  but, 
once  seen,  they  were  not  easily  forgotten,  for  their  malig- 
nity was  diabolic.  A  few  miles  more  or  less  being  a  matter 
of  indiiTerence  to  one  who  was  so  well  mounted,  O.  would 
sometimes  ride  out  with  us  to  the  field  of  battle  ;  and,  by 
manteuvring  so  as  to  menace  the  enemy  on  the  flanks,  in 
skirmishes  ho  did  good  service.  But  at  length  came  a  day 
of  pitched  battle.  The  enemy  had  mustered  in  unusual 
strength,  and  would  certainly  have  accomphshed  the  usual 
result  of  putting  us  to  flight  with  more  than  usual  ease, 
but,  under  the  turn  which  things  took,  their  very  numbers 
aided  their  overthrow,  by  deepening  their  confusion.  O. 
had,  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  us;  and,  as  he  had 
hitherto  taken  no  very  decisive  part  in  the  war,  confining 
himseif  lo  distant  "  demonstrations,"  the  enemy  did  not 
much  regard  his  presence  in  the  field.  This  carelessness 
tlirew  them  into  a  dense  mass,  upon  which  my  brother's 
rapid  eye  saw  instantly  the  opportunity  offered  for  operat- 
ing most  eflectually  by  a  charge.     O.  saw  it  too;  and. 


«  This  was  a  man<puvre  regnlarly  tangtit  to  the  Austrian  cavalrj 
in  the  middle  of  tho  last  centnry,  as  a  ready  waj  of  openiDg  th*  6aan 
of  cott^ea. 
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happening  to  have  his  spurs  on,  he  complied  cheerfulij 
with  my  brother's  suggeslion.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a 
slight  descent ;  the  wicked  pony  went  down  "  with  a  will ; " 
his  echoing  hoofs  drew  the  general  gaze  upon  him  ;  his 
head,  his  leonine  mane,  his  diaholic  eyes,  did  the  rest ;  and 
in  a  moment  the  whole  hostile  array  had  broken,  and  was 
in  rapid  flight  acropi  the  brick  fields.  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  whether  "  Te  Deum  "  would  be  sung  on  that  ni  ^ht. 
A  Gazette  Extraordinary  was  issued ;  and  ray  brother  had 
really  some  reason  for  his  assertion,  "  that  in  conscience 
he  could  not  think  of  comparing  Canna)  to  this  smashing 
defeat ;  "  since  at  Cannae  many  brave  men  had  refused  to 
fly  —  the  consul  hims6lf,  Terentius  Varro,  amongst  them  ; 
but,  in  the  present  rout,  there  was  no  Terentius  Varro  — 
eeery  body  fled. 
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Well,  but  no  matter  for  the  past :  could  any  plan  be  devised 
for  a  pacific  future  ?  Not  easily.  The  workpeople  were  so 
thoroughly  independent  of  their  employers,  and  so  care- 
less of  their  displeasure,  that  finally  this  only  settlement 
was  available  as  wearing  any  promise  of  permanence,  viz-j 
that  we  should  alter  our  hours,  so  as  not  to  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  exits  or  returns  of  the  boys. 

Under  this  arrangement,  a  sort  of  hollow  armistice  pre- 
vailed for  some  time;  but  it  was  beginning  to  give  way, 
when  suddenly  an  internal  change  in  our  own  home  put  an 
end  to  the  war  forever.  My  brother,  amongst  his  many 
accomplishments,  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  drawing. 
Some  ofhklhdb         h  MD    Louther- 
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by  the  guardians;  and  finally  that  genlleman  took  c'inrgfl 
of  my  brother  as  a  pup'.'  Now,  therefore,  my  brother, 
King  of  Tigrosylvania,  scoui'ge  of  Gombroon,  separated 
from  me;  and,  as  it  luined  out,  forever  I  never  saw  him 
again  ;  and,  at  Mi  De  L  's  house  m  Hammersmnh,  before 
he  had  completed  his  s  xieenih  year,  ho  ditd  of  typhus 
fever.  And  thus  it  happpned  that  a  htlle  gold  dusi  skiU 
fully  applied  put  an  end  to  wars  that  else  thrt-itcned  to  ei- 
tend  into  a  Caithaginian  length      In  one  week's  time 


Here  I  had  term  mted  this  chipler,  is  at  a  natural 
pnise,  whiLh,  whdst  sh  jtt  ng  out  forevei  my  eldest  brother 
from  the  reader's  wght  and  from  my  o«  n,  necessarily  at 
the  same  moment  worked  a  p  rmanent  resolution  in  the 
character  of  my  ii\\y  life  Two  such  changes,  and  both 
so  abrupt  indicated  imper  ouslv  the  close  of  one  era  and 
the  opcnng  of  another  The  advantages  indeed,  which 
my  brolhei  had  over  me  m  jtai-s,  in  physical  activities  ot 
every  kind,  in  decision  of  purpose,  and  in  energy  of  will, — 
all  which  advantages,  besides,  borrowed  a  ratification  from 
an  obscure  sense,  on  my  part,  of  duly  as  incident  to  what 
seemed  an  appointment  of  Providence,  —  inevitably  had 
controlled,  and  for  years  to  come  would  have  controlled, 
the  free  spontaneous  movements  of  a  contemplative  dreamer 
like  myself.  Consequently,  this  separation,  which  proved 
an  eternal  one,  and  contributed  to  deepen  my  constitutional 
propensity  to  gloomy  meditation,  had  for  me  (partly  on 
that  account,  but  much  more  through  the  sudden  birth  of 
perfect  independence  which  so  unexpectedly  it  openedj  the 
value  of  a  revolutionary  experience.  A  new  date,  a  new 
iiRrting  point,  a  redemption  (as  it  might  be  called)  into  tbo 
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goUen  sleep  of  halcyon  quiet,  after  everlasting  starms, 
suddenly  dawned  upon  me ;  and  not  as  any  casual  inter- 
:xilalion  of  holidays  that  would  come  to  an  end,  but,  for 
any  thing  that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  as  the  perpetual 
tenor  of  my  future  career.  No  longer  was  the  factory  a 
Carthage  for  me  :  if  any  obdurate  old  Cato  there  were  who 
found  h '(amusement  in  denouncing  it  withadaily  "De?eni/a 
est  take  not  ce  (I  said  silently  to  myself,)  that  I  acknowl- 
edge no  s  ch  I  ger  for  a  friend  of  mine.  Nevermore  was 
the  bn  Ige  icro^s  the  Irwell  a  bridge  of  sighs  for  me.  And 
the  meanest  of  the  factory  population  —  thanks  be  to  their 
■I  scr  m  nat  oa  —  despised  my  pretensions  too  entirely  to 
wa'(  e  a  1  ougl    or  a  menace  upon  a  cipher  so  abject 

Th  s  change  therefore,  being  so  sudd  a  and  so  total, 
ought  to  9  gt  al  ze  itself  extcinilly  by  i  commensurate 
br<.ak  n  tl  c  rarrative.  A  new  chaptci,  at  the  least,  with 
ah"!  nterspace  of  blank  white  paper,  or  e\en  a  ne^i 
book  o  ght  r^htfuUy  to  solemnize  so  profiund  i  revolu 
lion.  And  virtually  it  shall  But,  according  to  the  geneial 
agreement  of  antiquity,  it  is  not  felt  as  at  all  disturbing  to 
the  unity  of  that  event  which  wmd=  up  the  '  Iliad,"  viz  , 
the  death  of  Hector,  that  Homer  c\pinds  it  ciicumstan 
tially  into  the  whole  ceremonial  of  his  funeral  obsequies , 
and  upon  that  same  principle  I  —  when  louking  back  to  tins 
abrupt  close  of  all  connection  with  mj  biotl  (,r,  whether 
in  my  character  of  major  general  or  of  poli  ntile  Irem 
bling  dady  for  my  people  —  am  reminded  that  the  very  !a»t 
morning  of  this  connection  hid  its  own  sef  irate  d  ■iimclion 
irom  all  other  mornings,  in  a  way  thit  entitles  it  to  its  own 
separate  share  in  the  gencial  commi,morat  on  A  shadow 
fell  upon  thi->  particular  morning  as  frim  a  cloud  of  danger, 
that  Imgcred  for  a  moment  o\ei  our  heads,  might  seem 
i:\cn  to  muse  and  hcfilate,  and  then  sulknlv  passed  away 
into  diattnt  quiitprs      It  la  noticeable  that  a  dange-  which 
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approaches,  but  wheels  away,  —  which  ihrealena,  but  finallj 
forbears  to  strike, —  is  more  interesting  by  much  on  a  dis- 
tant retj'ospect  than  the  danger  which  accomplishes  its 
mission.  The  Alpine  precipice,  down  which  many  pil- 
grims  have  fallec,  is  passed  without  much  attention  ;  but 
that  precipice,  within  one  inch  of  which  a  traveller  has 
passed  unconsciously  in  the  dark,  first  tracing  his  peril 
along  the  snowy  margin  on  the  next  morning,  becomes 
invested  with  an  attraction  of  horror  for  all  who  hear  the 
story.  The  dignity  of  mortal  danger  ever  after  consecrates 
tho  spot ;  and,  in  this  particular  case  which  I  am  now 
recalling,  ihe  remembrance  of  such  a  danger  consecrates 
the  day. 

That  day  was  amongst  the  most  splendid  in  a  splendid 
June  ;  it  was —  to  borrow  the  line  of  Wordsworth  — 

"  One  of  those  heavenly  days  which  cannot  die  ;  " 

and,  early  as  it  was  at  that  moment,  we  children,  all  six 
of  us  that  then  survived,  were  already  abroad  upon  the 
lawn.  There  were  two  lawns  at  Greenhay  in  the  shrub- 
bery that  invested  three  sides  of  the  house  :  one  of  these, 
which  ran  along  one  side  of  the  house,  extended  to  a  little 
bridge  traversed  by  the  gates  of  entrance.  The  central 
gale  admitted  carriages  :  on  each  side  of  this  was  a  smaller 
gate  for  foot  passpngers ,  and,  in  a  family  containing  so 
many  as  six  children,  it  may  be  supposed  that  often  enough 
one  or  other  of  the  gates  was  open  ;  which,  moat  fortunate- 
ly, on  this  day  was  not  the  case.  Along  the  margin  of 
this  side  lawn  ran  a  little  brook,  which  had  been  raised  to  a 
uniform  level,  and  kept  up  by  means  of  a  wear  at  tho  point 
where  it  quitted  the  premises ;  after  which  it  resumed  its 
natural  character  of  wildncss,  as  it  trotted  on  to  the  little 
hamlet  of  Greenhill  This  brook  my  brother  was  at  one 
lime  disposed  to  treat  as  Remus  treated  the  infant  walls  of 
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Bonio ;  but,  on  maturer  thoughts,  having  built  a  fleet  of 
rafts,  he  treated  it  more  respectfully  ;  aad  tliis  morning,  aa 
will  be  seen,  the  breadth  of  the  little  brook  did  us  "  yeo- 
man's  service."  iVIe  at  one  time  be  had  meant  to  put  on 
board  this  fleet,  as  his  man  Friday  ;  and  1  had  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  first  entering  life  ici  the  respectable  character  of  su- 
percargo. But  it  happened  that  the  current  carried  bia 
rafts  and  himself  over  the  wear ;  which,  he  assured  us,  was 
no  accident,  but  a  lesson  by  way  of  practice  in  the  art  of 
contending  with  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
Canadian  streams.  However,  as  the  danger  had  been  con- 
siderable, he  was  prohibited  from  trying  such  experiments 
with  me.  On  the  centre  of  the  lawn  stood  my  eldest  sur- 
viving sister,  Marj-,  and  my  brother  William.  Round  him, 
attracted  (as  ever)  by  his  inexhaustible  opulence  of  thought 
and  fun,  stood,  laughing  and  dancing,  my  youngest  sister, 
a  second  Jane,  and  my  youngest  brother  Henry,  a  posthu- 
mous child,  feeble,  and  in  his  nurse's  arms,  but  on  this 
morning  showing  signs  of  unusual  animation  and  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  glorious  promise  of  the  young  June  day. 
Whirling  round  on  his  heel,  at  a  little  distance,  and  utterly 
abstracted  from  all  around  him,  my  next  brother,  Richard, 
he  that  had  caused  so  much  afSiction  by  his  incorrigible 
morals  to  the  Sultan  Amuratb,  pursued  his  own  solitary 
thoughts  — whatever  those  might  be.  And,  finally,  as  re- 
gards myself,  it  happened  that  I  was  standing  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  brook,  looking  back  at  intervals  to  the  groLp 
of  five  children  and  two  nurse  maids  who  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  lawn  ;  time,  about  an  hour  before  our  break- 
fast, or  about  two  hours  before  the  world's  breakfast, — i.  e., 
a  little  after  seven,  —  when  as  yet  in  shady  parts  of  the 
grounds  the  dazzling  jewelry  of  the  early  dews  had  not  en- 
tirely exhaled.  So  standing,  and  so  occupied,  suddenly  we 
were  alarmed  l<v  shouts  as  of  some  great  mob  mBoifesily 
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in  rapid  motion,  and  probably,  at  thia  instaDt,  taking  the 
right-angled  turn  into  the  lane  connecting  Greenhay  with 
the  Oxford  Iload.  The  shouts  indicated  hostile  and  head- 
long pursuit :  within  one  minute  another  right-angled  turn 
in  the  lane  itself  brought  the  uproar  fully  upon  the  ear  ; 
and  it  became  evident  that  some  imminent  danger  —  of 
what  nature  it  was  impossible  to  guess  —  must  be  hastily 
nearing  us.  We  were  all  rooted  to  the  spot ;  and  all 
turned  anxiously  to  the  gat«s,  which  happily  seemed  to  be 
dosed.  Had  this  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  had  no 
time  to  apply  any  remedy  whatever,  and  the  consequences 
must  probably  have  involved  us  all.  In  a  few  seconds,  a 
powerful  dog,  not  much  above  a  furlong  ahead  of  his  pur- 
suers, wlieeled  into  sight.  We  all  saw  him  pause  at  the 
gates  i  but,  finding  no  ready  access  through  the  iron  lat- 
tice work  that  protected  the  side  battlements  of  the  little 
bridge,  and  the  purauit  being  so  hot,  he  resumed  his  course 
along  the  outer  maigin  of  the  brook.  Coming  opposite 
to  myself  he  made  a  dead  stop.  I  had  thus  an  opportu- 
nity of  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face ;  which  1  did,  with- 
out more  fear  than  belonged  naturally  to  a  case  of  so  much 
hurry,  and  to  me,  in  particular,  of  mystery.  I  had  never 
heard  of  hydrophobia.  But  necessarily  connecting  the 
fnrious  pursuit  with  the  dog  that  now  gazed  at  me  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  and  feeling  obliged  to  pre- 
sume that  he  had  made  an  assault  upon  somebody  or  other, 
I  looked  searchingly  into  his  eyes,  and  observed  that  they 
seemed  glazed,  and  as  if  in  a  dreamy  state,  bat  at  the  same 
time  suffused  with  some  watery  discharge,  while  his  mouth 
was  covered  with  masses  of  white  foam.  He  looked  most 
earnestly  at  myself  and  the  group  beyond  me ;  but  he 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  cross  the  brook,  and  apparently 
had  not  the  energy  to  attempt  it  by  a  flying  leap.  My 
brother  Wiiliam,  who  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  the  i-cal 
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ilanger,  invited  the  dog  [o  try  liis  chance  in  a  leap — as- 
suring him  that,  if  he  succeeded,  he  would  knight  him  on 
the  spot.  The  temptation  of  a  knighthood,  however,  did 
not  prove  sufficient.  A  very  few  seconds  brought  his  pur- 
suers within  sight ;  and  steadily,  without  sound  or  gesture 
of  any  kind,  he  resumed  his  flight  in  the  only  direction 
open  to  him,  viz.,  by  a  field  path  acrass  stiles  to  Greenhill, 
Hulf  an  hour  later  he  would  have  met  a  bevy  of  children 
going  to  a  dame's  school,  or  carrying  milk  to  rustic  neigh- 
bors. As  it  was,  the  early  morning  kept  the  road  clear  in 
front.  But  behind  immense  was  the  body  of  agitated  pur- 
suers. Leading  the  chase  came,  probably,  half  a  troop  of 
light  cavalry,  all  on  foot,  nearly  all  in  their  stable  dresses, 
and  armed  generally  with  pitchforks,  though  some  eight  or 
ten  carried  carabines.  Half  mingled  wiih  these,  and  very 
liltle  in  the  rear,  succeeded  a  vast  miscellaneous  mob,  that 
had  gathered  on  the  chase  as  it  hurried  through  the  purlieus 
of  Deansgale,  and  all  that  populous  suburb  of  Manchester, 
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freedom  from  a  joke  of  such  secret  and  fretful  annoyance 
as  none  could  meas  ire  but  myself,  and  death  probably 
through  the  fifrcest  of  torments —these  double  cases  of 
deliverance  so  sudden  ani  so  Mn?ooiei_/or,  signalized  by 
what  herald  cally  might  have  been  described  as  a  two-head- 
ed memorial  the  ctablishment  of  an  epoik  in  my  life. 
Not  onh  was  the  chapter  of  Infanct  thus  solemnjy  fin- 
ished foii-vor  and  the  record  do  cd,  but  —  which  cannot 
often  h-ippen  —  ih(,  cl  apter  was  closed  pompously  atiQ 
con'^picuouslv  by  what  the  eiriy  printers  through  the  15th 
and  16th  ctntujies  would  have  called  a  bright  and  illumi- 
nated colophon 
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"  The  child,"  Bays  Wordsworth,  "  is  father  of  tJte  man; " 
.bus  calling  into  conscious  notice  the  fact,  else  faintly  or 
Qot  at  all  perceived,  that  whatsoever  is  seen  in  the  malarost 
idult,  blossoming  and  bearing  fruit,  must  have  preiixisted 
jy  way  of  germ  in  the  infant.  Yea  ;  all  that  is  now  broadly 
emblazoned  in  the  man  once  was  latent  —  seen  or  not  seen 
—  as  a  vernal  bud  in  the  child.  But  not,  therefore,  is  it 
true  inversely,  that  all  which  preexists  in  the  child  finds 
its  development  in  the  mao.  Eudimcnts  and  tendencies, 
which  might  have  found,  sometimes  by  accidental,  do  not 
find,  sometimes  under  the  killing  frost  of  counter  forces, 
cannot  find,  their  natural  evolution.  Infancy,  therefore,  is 
lo  be  viewed,  not  only  as  part  of  a  larger  world  that  waits 
for  its  final  complement  in  old  age,  but  also  as  a  separate 
worM  itself;  part  of  a  continent,  but  also  a  distinct  penin- 
sula. Most  of  what  he  has,  the  grown-up  man  inherits 
from  his  infant  self;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  always 
enters  upon  the  whole  of  his  natural  inheritance. 

Childhood,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  its  intellectual  weak- 
ness, and  sometimes  even  by  means  of  this  weakness,  en- 
joys 3  limited  privllcffc  of  strength.  The  heart  in  this  sea- 
ion  of  life  is  apprehensive,  and,  where  its  sensibilities  are 
137 
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"  Think  joii,  'raid  oil  this  mighty  si 

Of  things  forever  speaking, 

That  nothing  of  itself  vii]\  come, 

But  we  must  still  he  seeking  ?  " 


"  Nor  leas  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  tliemsdves  our  minds  impress ; 
And  we  can  teeil  this  niind  of  ours 
In  a,  wise  possiveness." 

Tliese  ca       of        n  y,  reached  at  intervals  by  special 
revelation  for  itself,  through  its   privileged 

silence  of        rt        h  whispers  of  truth,  or  beauty,  or 

power,  h  gv  to  those  other  cases,  more   di- 

rectly sup  hich  (according  to  the  old  tradi- 

tional faith  of  our  ancestors)  deep  messages  of  admonition 
reached  an  individual  through  sudden  angular  deflexions 
of  words,  uttered  or  written,  that  had  not  been  originally 
addressed  to  himself.     Of  these  there  were  two  distinct 
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classes  —  those  where  the  person  concerned  had  been 
purely  passive ;  and,  secondly,  those  in  which  he  himself 
had  to  some  extent  cooperated.  The  firat  class  have  been 
noticed  by  Cowper,  the  poet,  and  by  George  Herbert,  the 
well-known  pious  brother  of  the  still  better-known  iofidel, 
Lord  Herbert,  (of  Cherbury,)  in  a  memorable  sonnet ;  scin- 
tillations they  are  of  what  seem  nothing  less  than  provi- 
dential lights  oflentimes  arresting  our  attention,  from  thu 
very  centre  of  what  else  seems  the  blank  darkness  of 
chance  and  blind  accident.  "Books  lying  open,  millions 
of  surprises,"  —  these  are  among  the  cases  to  which  Her- 
bert (and  to  which  Cowper)  alludes,  —  books,  that  is  to 
say,  left  casually  open  without  design  or  consciousness, 
from  which  some  careless  passer-by,  when  throwing  the 
most  negligent  of  glances  upon  the  page,  has  been  startled 
by  a  solitary  word  lying,  as  it  were,  in  ambush,  vaiting 
and  lurking  for  Am,  and  looking  at  liim  steadily  as  an  eye 
searching  ihe  haunted  places  in  his  conscience.  These  cases 
are  in  principle  identical  with  those  of  the  second  class, 
where  the  inquirer  himself  cooperated,  or  was  not  entire- 
!y  passive  ;  cases  such  as  those  which  the  Jews  called 
Bath-col,  or  daughter  of  a  voice,  (the  echo*  augury,}  viz., 

*  "Echo  aagury."  —  The  iJaugtitec  of  a  Toico  meant  an  echo,  the 
origiaal  soniid  being  viewed  as  the  mother,  and  the  reverberation,  or 
secondary  sound,  as  the  daujjhtor.  Analogically,  therefore,  the  direct 
and  original  meaning  of  any  word,  or  sentence,  or  counsel,  was  the 
mother  meaning ;  but  the  secondary,  or  mjstioal  meaning,  created  bj 
pecntiar  circumstances  for  one  ecparace  and  pecniiar  car,  the  daugh- 
ter meaning,  or  echo  meaning.  This  mode  of  augury,  through  Sticoucl- 
ary  Interpretations  of  chance  words,  is  not,  as  some  readers  may 
fancy,  an  old,  obsolete,  or  merely  Jewish  form  of  seeking  the  divine 
pleasure.  About  a  century  ago,  a  man  so  famous,  and  by  repute  su 
DusuperstilJous,  as  Dr.  Doddridge,  was  guided  in  a  primaiy  act  of 
choice,  inflnencing  his  whole  nfrer  life,  by  a  few  ehaoco  words  from  a 
'.ihild  reading  aloud  to  bis  mother.     With  the  other  mode  of  augury 
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where  a  man,  perplexed  in  judgment  and  sighing  for  some 
determining  counsel,  suddenly  heard  from  a  stranger  in 
some  unlooked-for  quarter  words  not  meant  for  himself, 
hut  clamorously  applying  to  the  difficulty  besetting  him. 
In  these  instances,  the  mystical  word,  that  carried  a  secret 
meaning  and  message  to  one  sole  ear  in  the  world,  was 
unsought  for  t  that  constituted  its  virtue  and  its  diyinity ; 
and  to  arrange  means  wilfully  for  catching  at  such  casual 
words,  would  have  defeated  the  purpose.  A  well-known 
variety  of  augury,  conducted  upon  this  principle,  lay  in  the 
'  Sortes  Blblicce,"  where  the  Bihle  was  the  oracular  bouk 
consulted,  and  far  more  estensively  at  a  later  period  in  the 
"Sortes  Virgilianw,"*  where  the  ^neid  was  the  oracle 
consulted. 

Til,,  thftt  noticed  by  Herbert,  where  not  the  car  bat  the  eye  presides, 
catching  at  some  word  that  chance  has  thrown  npon  the  cje  in  soma 
book  left  open  by  negligence,  or  opened  at  random  bj  one's  eelf, 
Cowper,  the  poet,  and  his  friend  Newton,  with  scores  of  others  that 
could  be  mentioned,  were  made  acqiuunted  through  practical  results 
and  personal  experiences  that  in  itieir  belief  were  memorably  im- 
paitant 

*  "  Sorieii  Vii-ffSianiB,''  —  Upon  what  principle  conld  it  have  been 
that  Virgil  was  adopted  as  tlie  oraenlar  fonntain  in  snch  a  caao  ?  An 
author  so  limited  eren  as  to  balk,  and  much  more  limited  as  regards 
compass  of  thought  and  variety  of  situation  or  character,  was  ahoat 
the  worst  that  pagan  literature  offered.  But  I  myself  once  threw  out 
A  su^estion,  which  (if  it  is  sound)  exposes  a  motive  in  behalf  of  such 
a  choice  that  would  be  likely  to  overrule  the  strong  motives  against 
it  That  motive  was,  unless  my  whole  speeolalion  is  groundless,  the 
very  same  wh  ch  kl  Da  le  1 1  an  ago  of  ignorance  tji  selctt  Virgil 
a«  hiB  „u  do  in  Hades  The  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  has  always 
trididonally  been  honored  as  the  depositary  of  magiutl  and  other 
supernatural  gifts  And  the  same  traditional  pnvilete  attached  to 
any  man  whose  maternal  graodfath  r  was  a  sorcerer  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  Virgil  8  maternal  grandfalbtr  1  ore  the  name  of  Magus 
Thio  by  the  ignorant  multitude  in  Naples  &c  who  had  been  taught 
.omb.  was  translated  from  its  true  acceptation  as  a 
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Sometning  analogous  to  the^e  spiritual  transfigurations 
of  a  word  or  a  sentence,  by  a  bodily  oigan  (eye  or  eir) 
that  has  been  touched  with  virtue  for  evoking  the  sp  utual 
echo  lurking  in  its  reLf  sscs,  belongs,  perhaps,  ti  every  im- 
passioned mmd  for  the  kindred  rf  suit  of  foicing  out  the 
peculiar  beauty,  pathos,  or  gnndeur  that  may  happen  to 
lodge  (unobsened  by  ruder  forms  of  sepsibilit\)  in  special 
passages  scalteied  up  and  down  literature  Meantime,  1 
wish  the  reader  to  understand  that,  in  putting  forward  the 
peculiar  power  with  whu-h  my  childish  eye  detected  a 
grandeur  or  a  pomp  of  beauty  not  seen  by  others  in  some 
special  instances,  I  am  not  arrogating  more  than  it  is  law- 
ful for  every  man  the  very  humblest  to  arrogate,  viz  ,  an 
mdiv  duality  of  mental  constitution  so  far  applicable  to 
specnl  and  except  unable  cases  as  to  reveal  m  them  a  life 
and  power  of  beauty  which  others  (and  sometimes  which 
all  others)  had  missed 

The  first  case  belongs  to  the  march  (or  houndiry)  line 
between  my  eighth  and  ninth  years  ,  the  others  to  a  period 
earlier  by  two  and  a  half  yoirs  But  1  notice  ihp  latest 
case  before  the  others,  as  it  connected  itself  with  a  great 
epoch  in  the  movement  of  my  intellect.  There  is  a  'dignity 
to  every  man  in  the  mere  historical  assigning,  if  accurate- 
ly he  can  assign,  the  first  dawning  upon  his  mind  of  any 
godlike  faculty  or  apprehension,  and  more  especially  if  that 
first  dawning  happened  to  connect  itself  with  circumstances 
of  individual  or  incommunicable  splendor.     The  passage 


proper  name,  to  a  false  one  as  an  appellative  :  it  was  snpposed  to  in- 
dicnte,  not  the  name,  bnttlio  profession  of  Uie  old  gentleman.  And 
Ihna,  aecording  to  Ihe  belief  of  tho  laizaroni,  that  excellent  Cbria- 
tian,  P.  Tirgilius  Mnro,  had  stepped  by  raero  succession  nnd  right  of 
inhwitanoe  into  his  wiclted  old  grandpapa  s  infemnl  powers  and 
knowledge,  both  of  which  he  exercised,  doubtloss,  %r  <x 
out  Iil;im0,  and  li>i  fn'  bui.efit  of  the  faithful. 
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which  I  am  going  to  cite  first  of  all  revealed  to  me  tho 
immeasurablenpss  of  the  morallj-  sublicne.  What  was  it, 
Rnd  where  was  k  ?  Strange  the  reader  will  think  it,  and 
strange  *  it  is,  that  a  case  of  colossal  sublimity  should  first 
emerge  from  such  a  writer  as  Plisedrus,  the  jEsopian  fabu- 
list. A  great  mistake  it  was,  on  the  part  of  Doctor  S., 
that  the  second  book  in  the  Latin  language  which  I  was 
summoned  to  study  should  have  been  Phsedrus  —  a  writer 
ambitious  of  investing  the  simplicity,  or  rather  homeliness, 
of  jEsop  with  aulic  graces  and  satiric  brilliancy.  But  so 
it  was  ;  and  Phsjdrus  naturally  towered  into  enthusiasm 
when  he  had  occasion  to  mention  that  the  most  intellectual 
of  all  races  amongst  men,  viz.,  the  Athenians,  had  raised 
a  mighty  statue  to  one  who  belonged  to  the  same  class  in 
a  social  sense  as  himself,  viz.,  the  class  of  slaves,  and  rose 
above  that  class  by  the  same  intellectual  power  applying 
itself  to  the  same  object,  viz.,  the  moral  apologue.  These 
were  the  two  lines  in  which  that  glory  of  the  sublime,  so 
stirring  to  my  childish  sense,  seemed  to  burn  as  in  some 
mighty  pharos :  — 


I  statue  did  the  Athenians  raise  to  ^sap;  and  a 
poor  pariah  slave  they  planted  upon  an  everlasting  pedes- 
tal. I  have  not  scrupled  to  introduce  the  word  pariah 
because  in  that  way  only  could  I  decipher  to  the  reader  by 
what  particular  avenue  it  was  that  the  sublimity  which  I  fancy 
in  the  passage  reached  my  heart.    This  sublimity  original''  1 

*  'Strange^'  &c  — Tat  I  romomber  thai,  in  '-The  Pnrsmis  ol 
Literature,"  —  u  satirical  poem  once  universally  famous,  —  the  lines 
about  Mnemosyne  and  her  daughters,  the  Pieridea,  are  cited  as  ox- 
iiibiling  malchloss  sublimily.  Perhaps,  dicrcfbre,  if  carcfiiUj  searched 
ihis  iiriter  may  contain  otlicr  jewels  not  jet  appreciated. 
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the  grand  chapter  gf  Daniel —  "  Belshazzar  the  king  made 
a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords."  But,  above  all, 
I  felt  this  effect  produeed  in  the  two  opening  lines  of 
"  Macbeth  :  "  — 

"  IVhbjj  —  (but  watch  that  an  emphasis  of  rfiunder  H  fsUs  upon  that 
word  'when')  — 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again  — 

In  thunaec,  lightning,  or  in  rain  1 " 
What  an  orchestral  crash  bursts  upon  the  ear  in  that  all- 
Bhattering  question  !     And  one  syllable  of  apologetic  prep 
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aration,  so  as  to  meet  the  suggestion  of  Horace  w     Id  1  a 
the  effect  of  emaacalating   the  whole  tremen  1  1    u  n 

The   passage   in   PliEsdrus    differs   thus   far   f    m     1         n 
"  Macbeth,"  that  the  first  line,  simply  stating      m  i 

fact,  with  no  more  of  sentiment  than  beloug  I         o  d 

Ingentem,  and  to  the  antithesis  between  the  tw  p  rt  s 
enormously  divided, — j^op  the  slave  and  th  Ah  n  n 
—  mast  be  read  as  an  appoggiatura,  or  hurried  n  f  n 
Iroduction  flying  forward  as  if  on  wings  to  d  sc  nd  h 
the  fury  and  weight  of  a  thousand  orchest  a  p  n  he 
immortal  passion  of  the  second  line  —  "Serv  mq  I 

loc&runt  Eterna  IN  Basi."     This  passage  fr  m  PI  led 
which  might  be  briefly  designated  The  Apothe         f     h 
Slave,  gave  to  me  my  first  grand  and  jubilant     n  e    fie 
moral  sublime. 

Two  other  experiences  of  mine  of  the  same  class  had 
been  earlier,  and  theso  I  had  shared  with  my  sister  Eliza- 
beth. The  first  was  derived  from  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " 
Mrs,  Barbauld,  a  lady  now  veiy  nearly  forgotten,*  then 

*  "  Very  nearly  /orgolten," —  Not  quite,  however  If  mmt  be 
hard  upon  eiglity  or  eighty-five  yeais  since  she  first  comiaencod 
authorship  —  a  period  which  allows  time  for  a  great  deal  of  forget- 
dng ;  and  yet,  in  the  very  week  when  I  am  revising  this  passage,  I 
observe  advertised  a  new  edition,  attractirely  illiiBtrateit,  of  the 
"Evenings  at  Homo"  —  a  joint  work  of  Mrs  Barhanlds  and  her 
brothor'a,  (the  elder  Dr.  Aikin)  Mrs  Barbauld  ivas  eiceedmgly 
clever.  Her  mimicry  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style  was  the  best  of  all  that 
exist.  Her  blank  verso  "  Wnabing  Day,"  descriptive  of  the  discom- 
forts attending  a  mistimed  visit  to  a  rustic  friend,  under  the  affliction 
of  a  family  washing,  is  pictnresqnely  circumstantiated.  And  her 
prose  hymns  for  children  have  loft  upon  my  childish  rocollcction  a 
deep  impression  of  solemn  beauty  and  simplioity.  Coluridge,  vfho 
scattered  his  sneering  coraplimcnls  very  liberally  up  and  down  the 
world,  used  to  call  the  elder  Dr.  Aikin  (allusively  to  Pope's  well- 
known  line  — 

"  No  craving  void  left  adiing  in  the  breast ") 
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filled  a  la.  ge  space  in  the  public  eye  ;  in  fact,  as  a  writer 
for  childrea,  she  occupied  the  place  from  about  1780  to 
1805  which,  from  1805  to  1835,  was  occupied  by  Miss 
Edgeworth.  Only,  as  unhappily  Miss  Edgeworth  is  also 
now  very  nearly  forgotten,  tiiis  is  to  explain  ignotiim  per 
Ignatius,  or  at  least  one  ignotum  by  another  ignotian. 
However,  since  it  cannot  be  helped,  this  unknown  and  also 
most  well-known  woman,  having  occasion,  in  the  days  of 
her  glory,  to  speak  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  insisted  on 
Aladdin,  and,  secondly,  on  Sinbad,  as  the  two  jewels  of  the 
collection.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  my  sister  and  myself 
pronounced  Sinbad  to  be  very  had,  and  Aladdin  to  be 
pretty  nearly  the  worst,  and  upon  grounds  that  still  strike 
me  as  just.  For,  as  to  Sinbad,  it  is  not  a  story  at  all,  but 
a  mere  succession  of  adventures,  having  no  unity  of  inter- 
est whatsoever ;  and  in  AUadin,  after  the  possession  of  the 
lamp  has  been  once  secured  by  a  pure  accident,  the  story 
ceases  to  move.  All  the  rest  is  a  more  record  of  uphol- 
stery :  bow  this  saloon  was  finished  to-ddy,  and  that  window 
on  the  next  day,  with  no  fresh  mcident  whatever,  except 
the  single  and  transient  misfortune  arii-Lng  otit  of  the 
advantage  given  to  the  magician  by  the  unpardonable 
stupidity  of  Aladdin  m  regard  to  the  lamp  But,  whilst 
my  sister  and  1  agreed  m  de-^pising  Aladdin  so  much  as 
almost  to  be  on  the  verge  of  despising  the  queen  of  all  the 
bluestockings  for  so  ill-directed  a  preference,  one  solitary 
section  there  was  of  that  tale  which  fixed  and  fascinated 
my  gaze,  in  a  degree  that  I  never  afterwards  forgot,  and 
did  not  at  that  time  comprehend.  The  sublimity  which  it 
involved  was    mysterious  and  unfathomable  as  regarded 

an  aching  void  ;  and  the  nephew,  Dr.  Arthur  Aikin,  by  waj  of  variety, 
a  void  aching;  whilst  Mra.  Barbanld  ho  designated  as  that  pleonasm 
i/nalxdaess  ;  elnce,  us  if  it  were  not  oaoush  lo  be  bare,  she  was  also 
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any  key  which  I  possessed  f     d     ph       g       I  w  g  n 

Made  restless  by  the  blind        se     h    h  1  h  d     f 


■,  I  could  n 


wig 


A  should  be  grand.     Unable  pi       my 

in  "Aladdin,"  I  did  not  ih     I  ss     b  ly  p  be 

Having  a  subUmity  which  1        Id  1  d      I 

in  fact,  one  of  those  mai  y       p  ca  111 

where  I  have  called  involute     f  h  b  I  y  b 

nations  in  which  the  materi  Iff  h       h        f    1 

ore  carried  as  imperceptiblj  I      m    d  bl 

seeds  are  carried  variously         b      d    1         hi        m 
phere,  or  by   means   of    r  by  b  d      by        d      ly 

waters,  into  remote  couotrie       B       h         d        1    11  j  dj, 
for  himself.     At  the  openin      f    h       I  I       g 

in  the  central  depths  of  Af  d       d 

made  aware  by  his  secret  f  1         d  1  mp 

dowed  with  supernatural  po  1  bl     f       h       rv 

of  any  man  whatever  who    h    Id  h     k    p 

But  there  lies  the  difficulty      Th     1      p  j  d 

subterraneous  chambers,  and  f         1  b       1        1 

only  by  the  hands  of  an  in  1  Id      B       h 

enough-  the  child  must  ha  p       1  h  p    w 

D   h     tars  I         p      1       i        J  w  1 

tu  I       h  tak    p  f  h    I      p     Wh 

hi!        1        Md  h    f      d  f     W 1  h  11  1     b  I 

Th    m  k  h      p^l       I  1  1      h 

!  h  rabl  d      f  f  p      h  h 

mmfhpm  mgl  ff 

hgb(.dm  Imll  d  f 

hsadml       ply  I  fBldld 

g     h  pi  p      f   I       hild  Aladdm.     Through 

h  gh  y !  by      h    f  d       hich  Archimedes,  aided 

by  h  «s        Id  m       d  sentangle,  one  solitary 

inrant  s  feet  are  distractly  recognized  on  the  banks  of  thn 
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Tigris,  distant  h\  four  hundred  and  fort>  d-ij&'  nnrch  of 
an  army  oi  i  cirtiu.n  These  kc-t,  thfsf,  &teps,  the  sor 
ccrer  kntws,  and  challenges  in  his  heart  as  tiie  feet,  as  the 
steps  of  that  innjcent  hoy,  through  wliose  hands  only  he 
could  ha>e  i  ch-ince  for  rtaching  the  lamp 

It  follows  therefore,  that  the  wicked  magician  exercisea 
two  demoniac  gifts  First,  he  hns  the  power  to  disarm 
B  ihel  itself  of  :ts  confusion  Secondly,  aftei  hiving  laid 
«=  de  IS  useless  many  billions  of  earthh  sounds,  and  after 
h  f    1      d  h'  d  •     tt     t"         p 

I  t  d  tre  d  ii    1       tl     p  w        t  II   m  re  h  hi       f 


flj 


t       Iph  b 

Ih  tlh            d 
t  11  mbl     tl    t 

h  hi 
t    f 

1  th     ^ 
d 

mp  ss      Th 
tl      ph     t  m 

f  1        i 
f  th    I 

gljpl 


pi         ll    t  h        1        th  p     d       k  >   — 

h         tl  w       i-imm  d  sy  t  d  tl       th    I      t 

things  in  the  universe  must  be  secret  mirrors  to  the  greatest. 
Palmistry  has  something  of  the  same  durk  sublimity.  All 
this,  by  rude  eflbrts  at  explanation  that  mocked  my  feeble 
command  of  words,  1  communicated  to  my  sister ;  and 
she,  whose  sympathy  with  my  meaning  was  always  so 
quick  and  true,  often  outrunning  electrically  my  imperfect 
expressions,  felt  the  passage  in  the  same  way  as  rayseif,'f 

'  "  jl/urrf*roMs,-"  for  it  WQB  his  intention  to  leave  Aladdin  immured 
in  the  snbteiraneous  chambera. 

t  The  reader  will  not  nnderstond  mo  as  attriboting  to  :hp  A-aNan 
originator  of  Aladdin  oil  the  sentiment  of  the  case  aa  I  havp  endeav- 
ored to  disenlangle  it.  He  epoke  what  ho  did  not  understand  ;  for, 
as  to  sentiment  of  any  kiiiil,  all  Orientals  are  obtnae  and  Lnipj>«ive. 
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but  not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  degree.  She  was  much  be^ 
yond  me  in  velocity  o£  apprehension  and  many  other  qual- 
ities of  intellect.  Hero  only,  viz.,  on  cases  of  the  dark 
sublime,  whereit  rested  upon  dim  abstractions,  and  when 
no  particular  trait  of  moral  grandeur  came  forward,  we  dif 
fered  —  differed,  that  is  to  say,  as  by  more  or  by  less.  Else 
even  as  to  the  sublime,  and  numbers  of  other  intellectua' 
questions  which  rose  up  lo  us  from  our  immense  reading,  we 
drew  together  with  a  perfect  fidelity  of  sympathy  ;  and  there- 
fore  I  pass  willingly  fro ni  acase  which  exemplified  one  of  our 
rare  differences  to  another,  not  less  interesting  for  itself, 
which  illustrated  (what  occurred  so  continually)  the  intensity 


e  of  noble  revenge  that  ever  I  heard  of  seems 
nsidered  as  applied  to  a  noble-minded 
wrong  doer,  or  in  any  case  as  so  pathetic.  From  what 
quarter  the  story  comes  originally,  was  unknown  to  us  at 
the  time,  and  I  have  never  met  it  since  ;  so  that  possibly 
it  may  be  new  lo  the  reader.  We  found  it  in  a  book  writ- 
ten for  the  use  of  his  own  children  by  Dr.  Percival,  the 
physician  who  attended  at  Greenhay.  Dr.  P.  was  a  literary 
man,  of  elegant  tastes  and  philosophic  habits  Some  of  his 
papers  may  be  found  in  the  "  Manchester  Philosophic 
Transactions;"  and  these  1  have  heard  mentioned  with 
respect,  though,  for  myself,  I  have  no  personal  knowlpdge 
of  them.  Some  presumption  meantime  arises  m  their 
favor  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  favored  correipond- 
ent  of  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  at  that  time  who  culti- 
vated literature  jointly  with  philosophy.  Vohaire,  Diderot 
Maupertuis,  Condorcet,  and  D'Alembert  had  all  treated  him 


There  are  other  sablirailies  (some,  at  least)  in  the  "Arahjan  Nights," 
which  firel  become  such  —  a  gas  that  first  kindles  —  when  entering 
into  eombination  with  new  tlcmenls  in  a  Christian  atmosphere. 
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witli  distinction ;  and  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  thut,  in 
days  before  1  or  my  sistjr  could  have  known  him,  he 
attempted  vainly  to  inlerest  her  in  tiiese  French  luminaries 
by  reading  extracts  from  their  frequent  letters ;  which, 
however,  so  far  from  reconciling  her  to  the  letters,  or  to 
the  writers  of  the  letters,  had  the  unhappy  effect  of  rivet- 
ing her  dislike  (pre  '      Ij  b  di'  g)        1     doc        as    h 


recoivcr,  and  the  p 

f   h            \    I, 

Th 

the  Icttere  — hollow 

dl  11    f 

ly 

toDr.  P.,asaknoi 

t          h          I     HI 

( 

of  toleration)  —  ce 

d  p    d 

h 

E     1   1 
taste ;  and  in  this        p       w        p       II      fF  my 

mother,  as  always    s^m  fhd  I       bymre 

necessity,  as  being       ph  I      ph      1      ra       b  fid  I 

Dr.  P.  left  that  q  I  b  1  d  h 

assenting  nor  deny    g         d      d     b    dij   I  p 

ticular  call  upon  hm        pblhhGof  ftl 

before  one  who,  in    1  d       f  1  pi 

suffered  it  to  be  loo  ra    p  1        I     d  d  1  k    h  m 

It  is  always  a  pity  y  1        1  d  dp 

cially  love ;  and,  th      f  re  bj       f     1  m 

tion,   that  too   prob  bly     1      pi  1      pi       d  d  d 

enthusiastically  lik     fe        B        f        lly  so     h      m  d 
difference  in  his  feel    "s  d   my  d  my    If     U 

he  did  like;  and,  as  one  proof  of  his  regard,  he  presented  us 
jointly  with  such  of  his  works  as  could  be  supposed  inter- 
esting to  two  young  literati,  whose  combined  ages  made  no 
more  at  this  period  than  a  baker's  dozen.  These  pres- 
entation copies  amounted  to  two  at  the  least,  both  octaoofis, 
and  one  of  them  entitled  The  Father's  —  something  or 
other  ;  what  was  it  ?  —  Assistant,  perhaps.  How  much 
assistance  the  doctor  might  furnish  to  the  fathers  upon  this 
wicked  litde  planet,  I  cannot  say.  But  fathers  are  a  stub- 
born race  ,  it  is  very  little  use  trying  to  assist  them.     Bette' 
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always  to  prescribe  for  the  rising  gcncralion.  And  cer- 
tainly the  impression  which  he  made  upon  us  —  my  sistet 
and  myself — by  the  story  in  question  was  deep  and 
memorable:  my  sister  wept  over  it,  and  wept  over  the 
remembrance  of  it ;  and,  not  long  after,  carried  il3  sweet 
aroma  off  with  her  to  heaven  ;  whilst  I,  for  my  part,  have 
never  forgotten  it.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  injudicious  to  have 
too  much  excited  the  reader's  expectations ;  therefore, 
reader,  understand  what  it  is  that  you  are  invited  to  hear  — 
not  much  of  a  story,  but  simply  a  noble  sentiment,  such  as 
that  of  Louis  XIl.  when  he  refused,  as  King  of  France,  to 
avenge  his  own  injuries  as  Duke  of  Orleans  —  such  as  that 
of  Hadrian,  when  he  said  that  a  Roman  imperator  ought 
to  die  standing,  meitning  that  Cfesar,  as  the  man  who  rep- 
resented almighty  Rome,  should  face  the  last  enemy  as  the 
first  in  an  attitude  of  unconquerable  defiance.  Here  isDr. 
Percival's  story,  which  (again  1  warn  you)  will  collapse 
into  nothing  at  all,  unless  you  yourself  are  able  to  dilate  it 
by  expansive  sympathy  with  its  sentiment. 

A  young  officer  (  n  what  a  m)  no  matter)  had  so  far 
forgotten  himself,  nan  oment  of  rrilation,  as  to  strike  a 
private  soldier,  full  of  personal  1"  ty,  (as  sometimes  hap- 
pens  in  all  ranks,)  and  d  st  ngu  "l  e  J  for  his  courage.  The 
inexorable  laws  of  ml  ary  d  sc  pi  ne  forbade  to  the  injured 
soldier  any  practical  redress  —  he  could  look  for  no  retali- 
ation by  acts.  Words  only  were  at  his  command  ;  and,  in 
a  tumult  of  indignation,  as  he  turned  away,  the  soldier  said 
to  his  officer  that  he  would  "  make  him  repent  it."  This, 
wearing  the  shape  of  a  menace,  naturally  rekindled  the 
officer's  anger,  and  intercepted  any  disposition  which  might 
he  rising  within  him  towards  a  sentiment  of  remorse  ;  and 
Ihus  the  ir.'italion  between  the  two  young  men  grew  hotter 
than  before.  Some  weeks  after  this  a  partial  action  took 
place  with  fho  enemy,     Suppose  yourself  a  spectator,  and 
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looking  Oown  into  a  valley  occupied  by  the  two  armies, 
riiey  are  facing  each  other,  you  err,  io  martial  array. 
But  it  is  no  more  than  a  skirmish  which  is  going  on  ;  in 
the  course  of  which,  however,  an  occasion  suddenly  arises 
for  a  ilesperate  service.  A  redouht,  which  has  fallen  into 
ihe  enemy's  hands,  must  be  recaptured  at  any  price,  and 
undercircumslancesof  a!l  but  hopeless  difRculty,  A  strong 
party  has  volunteered  for  the  service ;  (here  is  a  cry  for 
somebody  to  head  them  ;  you  see  a  soldier  step  out  from 
the  ranks  to  assume  this  dangerous  leadership ;  the  party 
moves  rapidly  forward  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  swallowed  up 
from  your  eyes  in  clouds  of  smoke  ;  for  one  half  hour, 
from  behind  these  clouds,  you  receive  hieroglyphic  reports 
of  bloody  strife  —  fierce  repeating  signals,  flashes  from  the 
guns,  rolling  musketry,  and  exulting  hurrahs  advancing  or 
receding,  slackening  or  redoubling.  At  length  all  is  over; 
the  redoubt  has  been  recovered  ;  that  which  was  lost  is 
found  again ;  the  jewel  which  had  been  made  captive  is 
ransomed  with  blood.  Crimsoned  with  glorious  gore,  the 
wreck  of  the  conquering  party  is  relieved,  and  at  liberty  to 
return.  From  the  river  you  see  it  ascending.  The  plume- 
crested  officer  in  command  rushes  forward,  with  his  left 
hand  raising  his  hat  in  homage  to  the  blackened  fragments 
of  what  once  was  a  flag,  whilst,  with  his  right  hand,  he 
seizes  that  of  the  leader,  though  no  more  than  a  private  from 
the  ranks.  That  perplexes  you  not ;  mystery  you  see  none 
in  that.  For  distinctions  of  order  perish,  ranks  are  con- 
founded, "  high  and  low  "  are  words  without  a  moaning, 
and  to  wreck  goes  every  notion  or  feeling  that  divides  the 
noble  from  the  noble,  or  the  brave  man  from  the  brave.  But 
wherefore  is  it  that  now,  when  suddenly  they  wheel  into 
mutual  recognhion,  suddenly  they  pause  .'  This  soldier, 
this  officer — who  are  they  ?  0  reader  !  once  before  they 
had  stood  face  to  face  —  the   soldier   it  is  that  was  struck  ; 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  FEMALE  INFIDEL. 

At  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  I  was  nearly  seven 
years  old.  In  the  next  four  years,  during  which  we  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Greenhay,  nothing  memorable  occurred, 
except,  indeed,  that  troubled  parenthesis  in  my  life  which 
connected  me  with  my  brother  William, —  this  certainly 
was  memorable  to  myself,  —  and,  secondly,  the  visit  of  a 
most  eccentric  young  woman,  who,  about  nine  years  later, 
drew  the  eyes  of  all  England  upon  herself  by  her  unprin- 
cipled conduct  in  an  affair  affecting  the  life  of  two  Oxonian 
undergraduates.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Le  De- 
spencer,  (known  previously  as  Sir  Francis  Dashwood ;)  and 
at  this  time  (meaning  the  time  of  her  visit  to  Greenhay) 
she  was  about  twenty-two  years  old,  with  a  face  and  a 
figure  classically  beautiful,  and  with  the  reputation  of  ex- 
traordinary accomplishments  ;  these  accomplishments  being 
not  only  eminent  in  their  degree,  but  rare  and  interesting  in 
their  kind.  In  particular,  she  astonished  every  person  by  her 
improviptii  performances  on  the  organ,  and  by  her  powers 
of  disputation.  These  last  she  applied  entirely  to  attacks 
upon  Christianity  ;  for  she  openly  professed  infidelity  in  the 
most  audacious  form  ;  and  at  my  mother's  tabic  she  cer- 
tiiiuly  proved  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  clergymen  of 
1.53 
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the  neighboring  towns,  some  of  whom  (as  the  most  intel- 
lectual persons  of  that  neighborhood)  were  daily  invited  to 
meet  her.  It  was  a  mere  accident  which  had  introduced 
her  to  my  mother's  house.  Happening  to  hear  from  my 
slater  Mary's  governess  •  that  she  and  her  pupil  were  going 
on  a  visit  to  an  old  Catholic  family  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, (the  family  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  was  known  ad- 
vantageously (o  the  public  by  hia  "  Travels  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,"  &c.,)  Mrs.  Lee,  whose  education  in  a  French  con- 
vent, aided  by  her  father's  influence,  had  introduced  her 
extensively  to  the  knowledge  of  Catholic  families  in  Eng- 

•  ^'3Jj  sisfer  Hari/'s  goaemesB."  —  Th  govamesa  was  a  Miss 
Wesley,  niece  to  John  Wesley,  [he  founder .  "Jethodisra.  And  the 
mention  of  her  recalls  to  me  a  fact,  whicli  wi^  recently  i-evived  and 
misstated  by  iho  whole  newspaper  preaa  of  the  island.  It  had  been 
always  known  that  some  relaiionsliip  existed  tietween  the  Welleslejs 
and  John  Wesley.  Their  names  had,  in  fact,  been  originally  the 
game ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  hia 
career,  when  sitting  in  the  Iri^  House  of  Commons,  was  always 
known  to  the  Irish  jonrnals  na  Captain  Wesley.  Upon  this  arose  a 
natural  belief  that  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  house  hail  improved 
tlie  name  into  Welleslcy.  But  the  true  process  of  change  had  been 
precisely  the  other  way.  Not  Wesley  had  been  expanded  into 
Wellesley,  but,  inversely,  Wellesley  had  been  contracted  by  honsehold 
uBi^e  into  Wesley.  The  name  must  have  been  Wdkdeyia'ua  earliest 
stage,  since  it  was  founded  npon  a  connection  with  Wells  CathedraL 
It  had  obeyed  the  same  process  as  prevails  in  many  hundreds  of  other 
names:  St.  Legor,  for  instance,  is  always  pronounced  as  if  written 
Silliugor;  Cholmondeley  as  Chumloigh;  Maqoribanks  as  March- 
banks  :  anil  the  illoslrions  name  of  Cavendish  was  for  centuries  &■ 
miliarly  pronounced  Candish  ;  and  Wordsworth  has  even  introducetl 
this  name  into  i  erse  so  as  to  compel  the  reader,  by  a  metrical  coer- 
cion, into  calling  il  Candish.  Miss  Wesley's  Gtmily  had  great  mnsi- 
cal  sensibility  and  skill.  This  led  the  family  into  giving  musical 
parties,  at  which  was  constantly  to  he  fonnd  Lord  Momington,  the 
father  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington.  Tor  thf  ae  parlies  it  was,  as  Miss 
Wesley  informed  ms,  that  the  earl  eomrosed  his  most  celebrated  glee 
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land,  and  who  had  herself  ao  invitation  to  the  same  house 
at  thij  same  lime,  wrote  to  offer  the  use  of  hei  carriage  to 
convey  all  three — t.  e.,  herself,  my  sister,  and  her  gov- 
erness—  to  Mr.  Swinburne's.  This  naturally  drew  forth 
from  my  mother  an  invitation  to  Greenhay ;  and  to  Green- 
hay  she  came.  On  the  imperial  of  her  carriage,  and  else- 
where, she  described  herself  as  the  Hon.  Antonina  Pash- 
wcod  Lee.  But,  in  fact,  being  only  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Lord  Le  Despencer,  she  was  not  entitled  to  that  designa- 
tion. She  had,  however,  received  a  bequest  even  more  en- 
viable from  her  father,  viz.,  not  less  than  forty-five  thousand 
pounds.  At  a  very  early  age,  she  had  married  a  young 
Oxonian,  distinguished  for  nothing  but  a  very  splendid  per- 
son, which  had  procured  him  the  distinguishing  title  of 
Handsome  Lee;  and  from  him  she  had  speedily  separated, 
on  the  agreement  of  dividing  the  fortune. 

My  mother  little  guessed  what  sort  of  person  it  was 
whom  she  had  asked  into  her  family.  So  much,  however, 
she  had  understooiJ  from  Miss  Wesley — that  Mrs.  Lee  was 
a  bold  thinker  ;  and  th  t  f  a  man,  she  had  an  astonish- 
ing command  of  t!  1  !  1  ning.  This  it  was  that 
suggested  the  cleri  !  t  t  in  such  a  case  likely  to 
furnish  the  most  pp  p  t  ty.  But  this  led  to  a 
painful  result.     It  m    ht        ly  ha  e  happened  that  a  very 

Hero  also  it  was,  or  in  sirallnr  musical  circles  gathered  aliont  himself 
bj  the  first  Lord  Momington,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hud 
fhrmed  and  cultivated  his  nnaffectod  love  for  music  of  the  highest 
class,  I.  e.,  for  the  impassioned  music  of  the  serious  opera.  And  it 
occurs  to  mo  as  highly  prohahle,  that  Mrs.  Lees  connection  with  the 
Weslejs,  through  which  it  was  that  she  hecnme  acquainted  with  my 
mother,  must  have  rested  upon  the  common  interest  which  she  and 
the  Weslc^s  had  in  the  oi^an  and  in  the  class  of  music  suited  to  thai 
instrument.  Mrs.  Lea  herself  was  an  improvisatrice  of  the  first  class 
ipon  the  organ;  and  Ihe  two  brothers  of  Miss  Wesley,  Samuel  and 
Charles,  rarlicd  for  very  many  years  as  the  first  oi^anists  in  Europe 
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learned  clergyman  should  not  specially  have  qualified  him 
self  for  the  service  of  a  theological  tournament;  and  my 
mother's  range  of  acquaintance  was  not  very  extensive 
amongst  the  clerical  body.     But  of  these  the  two  leaders, 

as  regarded    puhlic  consideration,  were   Mr.  H ,  my 

guardian,  and  Mr,  Clowes,"  who  for  more  than  fifty  years 
ofRciated  as  rector  of  St.  John's  Church  in  Manchester. 
In  fact,  the  golden  *  jubilee  of  his  pastoral  connection  with 
St  John's  was  celebrated  many  years  after  with  much 
demonstrative  expression  of  public  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  universal  Manchester  —  the  most  important  city  in  the 
island  next  after  London.  No  men  could  have  been  found 
who  were  less  fitted  to  act  as  champions  in  a  duel  on  behalf 

of  Christianity.     Mr.  H. was  dreadfully  commonplace  ; 

dull,  dreadfully  dull ;  and,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature, 
incapable  of  being  in  deadly  earnest,  which  his  splendid 
antagonist  at  all  times  was.  His  encounter,  therefore,  with 
Mrs.  Lee  presented  the  distressing  spectacle  of  an  old, 
toothless,  mumbling  mastiff,  fighting  for  the  household  to 
which  he  owed  allegiance  against  a  young  leopardess  fresh 
from  the  forests.  Every  touch  from  her,  every  velvety  pal, 
drew  blood.  And  something  comic  mingled  with  what  ray 
mother  felt  to  be  paramount  tragedy.  Far  different  was 
Mr.  Clowes:  holy,  visionary,  apostolic,  he  could  not  be 
treated  disrespectfully.  No  man  could  deny  him  a  qualified 
homage.  But  for  any  polemic  service  he  wanted  the  taste, 
the  training,  and  the  particular  sort  of  erudition  required. 
Neither  would  such    advantages,  if  he  had  happened   to 


*  "The  gMen  jubilee."  —  This,  in  Germany,  is  used  popularly  as  a 
technical  expression:  a  married  couple,  when  celebratinB  the  fiftiett 
anniversary  of  their  marriage  day,  are  said  to  keep  their  go/den 
■nbiloe  ;  lint  oq  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  they  liave  credit  only  fol 
tt  silver  jubilse. 
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possess  lliem,  have  at  all  availed  him  in  a  case  like  this. 
Horror,  blank  horror,  seized  liim  upon  seeing  a  woman,  a 
young  woman,  a  woman  of  captivating  beauty,  whom  God 
had  adorned  so  eminently  with  gifts  of  person  and  of  mind, 
brealliing  sentimenta  that  to  him  seemed  fresh  from  the 
mintage  of  hell.  He  could  have  apostrophized  her  (as 
long  afterwards  he  himself  told  me)  in  the  words  of  Shok- 
apeare's  Juliet  — 

'■  Beautiful  tyraut  1  flend  angelieal  I " 

for  he  was  one  of  those  who  never  think  of  Christianity  as 
the  subject  of  defence.  Could  sunshine,  could  light,  could 
h  d  d  N  hing 

bd  db  a  b  pda  hing 

b  d       d    C  y  A  He, 

h  w  se  b  a     h  mpion 


Th         w  h       m  xp         d  h       wn       sition 

n  af       da       wh  n     h  d  h  d  m  h  and 

T       dhmp  m  dhpas  ever 

have  existed  between  a  boy  and  a  man  already  gray  headed. 
Him  and  his  noiseless  parsonage,  the  pensive  abode  for  sixty 
years  of  religious  revery  and  anchoritish  self-denial,  I  have 
described  farther  on.  In  some  limited  secse  he  belongs  to 
our  literature,  for  he  was,  in  fact,  the  introducer  of  Swe- 
denborg  to  this  country  ;  as  being  himself  partially  the 
translator  of  Swedenborg  ;  and  still  more  as  organizing  a 
patronage  to  other  people's  translations  ;  and  also,  I  believe, 
as  republishing  the  original  Latin  works  of  Swedenborg, 
To  say  that  of  Mr.  Clowes,  was,  until  lately,  but  another 
way  of  describing  him  as  a  dehrious  dreamer.  At  present, 
'1853,)  I  presume  the  reader  to  be  aware  that  Cam- 
oridge  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  unsettled  and  even 
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revolulioDtzed  our  estimates  of  Swedenborg  as  a  philosu- 
pher.  That  man,  indeed,  whom  Emerson  ranks  as  one 
amongst  his  inner  consistory  of  infellectual  potentates 
cannot  be  the  absolute  trifler  that  Kant,  (who  knew  him 
only  by  the  most  trivial  of  his  pr^ tensions,)  eighty  years 
ago,  supposed  him.  Assuredly,  Mr.  Clowes  was  no  trifler 
but  lived  habitually  a  life  of  power,  though  in  a  world  of 
religious  mysticism  and  of  apocalyptic  visions.  To  him, 
buiug  such  a  man  by  nature  and  by  habit,  it  was  in  effect 
the  lofty  Lady  Geraldine  from  Coleridge's  "  Christabel " 
that  stood  before  him  in  this  infidel  lady.  A  magnificent 
witch  she  was,  lilie  the  Lady  Geraldine  ;  having  the  same 
superb  beauty  ;  the  same  power  of  throwing  spells  over 
the  ordinary  gazer ;  and  yet  at  intervals  uoraasking  to 
some  solitary,  unfascinated  spectator  the  same  dull  blitik 
of  a  snaky  eye  ;  and  revealing,  through  the  most  fugitive 
of  gleams,  a  traitress  couchant  beneath  what  else  to  all 
others  seemed  the  form  of  a  lady,  armed  with  incomparable 
pretensions  —  one  that  was 

"  Beaiitifol  cxceedlnglj'. 


Like  a  lady  from  a  far  count 

rie. 

The  sc  n     as  I  h      d       k     I    d  1 

J     rs    f  rw 

by  m         h  n           ft           1     h  d 

d              p 

f  1                  8.       A   d     1         h     k 

y         h 

n      hi        F       h     fi           d    h    1 

m     n  h 

and  h    1  by  1  f      1        ff      1     n    I 

n 

P     1     h     a         f    m    1         nfl       b 

n  1    1^  If 

ha            of  h               nd  h       If 

1 

yal  d       h 

Chn      n  f    h       h      1    dd      d        ad 

s. 

aln        n 

11  bl     and  b  y     1  h      j    w            d 

bl      a     h 

r      n                ply        1    wh    1         h 

1    I     d 

d        1  h        ss     1        p         I       1      pf 

n 

f        lod 
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on  oehalf  of  hei  own  servants  who  w-i  ted  at  i  nner  ind 
weie  inevitablj  I  able  to  impressions  fioii  wl  at  ihev 
heard  My  motlier,  by  original  choice  and  bj  eirly  train 
mg  under  a  vcrj  aristocrat  c  fitbei,  recoiled  as  austerely 
frim  all  direct  communication  with  her  servants  as  the 
Pvtbiaat  Delfihi  trim  the  attendants  that  swept  out  tne 
tpmple  But  not  iho  less  her  consc  ence  in  all  stages  of 
her  I  fe  having  or  not  liav  ng  any  =pec  al  kncwledge  of 
religion,  ackntwlcd^eu  a  pathetcwegbt  of  obligation  to 
remoie  from  hep  I  ousel  old  dl  tonlessedlj  corrupt  ng  in 
fl  lences  And  here  was  one  which  she  could  not  remove 
What  chiefly  she  feared,  on  behalf  of  her  servants,  was 
either,  1«,  the  danger  from  the  simple  fact  now  suddenly 
made  known  to  them,  that  it  was  poss  b!e  for  a  person 
unusually  gifted  to  deny  Chr  st  anity  sich  a  denial  and 
haughty  abjuratun  co  Id  not  but  carry  tself  mire  pro 
foundly  into  the  reflective  mind,  eien  of  serv  ints  when 
the  arrow  cane  winged  and  made  bu  yant  hy  the  j,iv 
feather  ng  of  so  maty  "^ilendid  accom  pi  sh  merits  Phis 
general  fact  was  appreciable  by  those  who  would  forget 
and  never  could  have  understood,  the  particular  arguments 
of  the  infidel  Yet  even  aa  regarded  these  particular  ar 
guments,  2dly  my  mother  feared  that  some  one  —  brief 
telling  and  reraemberable  —  might  be  si  gled  out  from  tht 
rest,  might  tran^phnt  itself  to  tl  e  ser  an  s'  hall  and  take 
root  for  life  in  some  mind  sufficiently  tl  oughtf  to  nvest  .1 
with  interest,  and  yet  far  removed  t  om  (ny  opport  nitita, 
through  books  or  society  for  d  sjrm  n„  I  e  argu  i  ent  of 
Its  sling  Such  a  danger  was  qu  ckened  by  the  character 
and  pretensions  of  Mrs  Lee  s  footman  who  was  a  daily 
w  tness  wh  1st  'tanlmg  beb  nd  h  s  t)  stress  s  cha  r  at  din- 
ner, to  the  confision  which  she  carred  o  the  I  ostile 
camp  and  m  ght  be  suppo'-e  ]  to  rene  v  such  d  scuss  ons  in 
the  servants'  hall  mlh  sinf,ular  advantages  for  a  favorable 
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For  he  wag  a  showy  and  most  audacious  Lon- 
■,  and  what  ia  technically  known  in  the  language  of 
ng  offi'-.es  as  "  a  man  of  figure."  He  might, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  one  dangerously  armed  foe 
shaking  religious  principles,  especially  amongst  the  female 
servants.  Here,  however,  I  believe  that  my  mother  was 
mistaken.  Women  of  humble  station,  less  than  any  other 
class,  have  any  tendency  to  sympathize  with  boldness  that 
manifests  itself  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  religioa.  Per- 
haps a  r.atural  instinct  tells  them  that  levity  of  that  nature 
will  pretty  surely  extend  itself  contagiously  to  other  modes 
of  conscientious  obligation  ;  at  any  rate,  my  own  experi- 
ence would  warrant  me  in  doubting  whether  any  instance 
were  ever  known  of  a  woman,  in  tlie  rank  of  servant,  re- 
garding infidelity  or  irreligion  as  something  brilliant,  or  in- 
teresting, or  in  any  way  as  favorably  distinguishing  a  man. 
Meantime,  this  conscientious  apprehension  on  account  of 
the  servants  applied  to  contingencies  that  were  remote. 
But  the  pity  on  account  of  the  poor  lady  herself  applied  to 
a  danger  that  seemed  imminent  and  deadly.  This  beautiful 
and  splendid  young  creature,  as  my  mother  knew,  was 
floating,  without  anchor  or  knowledge  of  any  anchoring 
grounds,  upon  the  unfathomable  ocean  of  a  London  world, 
which,  for  her,  was  wrapped  in  darkness  as  regarded  its  dan- 
gers, and  thus  for  her  the  chances  of  shipwreck  were  seven 
times  multiplied.  It  was  notorious  that  Mrs.  Lee  had  no 
protector  or  guide,  natural  or  legal.  Her  marriage  had,  in 
fact,  msiead  of  imposing  new  restraints,  released  her  from 
old  ones.  For  tho  legal  separation  of  Doctors'  Commons  — 
technically  called  a  divorce  simply  a,  mensa  et  Ikoro,  {from 
bed  and  board,)  and  not  d  vincido  matrimonii  (from  the 
very  tie  and  obligation  of  marriage)  —  had  removed  her  by 
law  from  the  control  of  her  husband  ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
imie,  the  matrimonial  condition,  of  course,  enlarged  thai 
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berty  of  action  which  else  is  unavoidably  narrowed  by 
he  reserve  and  dehcacy  natural  to  a  young  woman,  whilst 
vet  unmarried.  Here  arose  one  peril  more  ;  and,  2d  I  y,  arose 
this  most  unusual  aggravation  of  that  peril  —  that  Mrs  Lee 
was  deplorably  ignorant  of  English  life;  indeed,  of  life 
universally.  Strictly  speaking,  she  was  even  yet  a  raw, 
untutored  novice,  turned  suddenly  loose  from  the  twilight  of 
a  monastic  seclusion.  Under  any  circumstances,  such  a 
situation  lay  open  to  an  amount  of  danger  that  was  afflict- 
ing to  contemplate.  But  one  dreadful  exasperation  of  ihpse 
fatal  auguries  lay  in   the  pe  p  rs   L 

connected  with  her  mfidel  H 

frank  and  bold  to  tolerate  an         g  m 

own  experience  had  now  la  ML 

not  be  content  to  leave  to  th 
avowal  of  her  principles.  N 
freethinking  was  hers  —  he  g 

ing,  almost  fierce,  and    reg         g 
or  season.     Like  Shelley,  som  rs 

she  would  have  gloried  to  \         m 
principles  not  only  as  conf        g 
posing  duties  of  active  prose        m      F 
her  character  it  was  that  m 
evil,  which  she  urged  Miss  W  p 

her  attention,  viz.,  the  inevi 

male  friends.      In  many  parts         h  ( 

much  we  are  all  in  the  habi  g  m 

of  "the  continent,"  France  S  d 

Belgium)  my  mother  was  th  fl 

proclamation  of  infidelity  wo 

woman's  favorable  reception  mfo  society.  But  m  England, 
at  that  time,  this  was  far  otherwise.  A  display  such  as  Mrs. 
Lee  habitually  forced  ii]ion  people's  attention  would  at 
once  nave    the   effect  of  banishing  from    her   house  all 
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women  of  res|iectabilily.  She  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
society  of  men  —  bold  and  reckless,  such  as  either  agreed 
with  herself,  or,  being  careless  on  the  whole  subject  of  re- 
ligion, pretended  to  do  so.  Her  income,  though  diminished 
now  by  the  partition  with  Mr,  Lee,  was  siill  above  a  thousand 
per  annum  ;  which,  though  trivial  for  any  purpose  of  dis- 
play in  a  place  so  costly  as  London,  was  slill  important 
enough  to  gather  round  her  unprincipled  adventurers,  some 
of  whom  might  he  noble  enough  to  obey  no  attraction  but 
that  which  lay  in  her  marble  beauty,  in  her  Athenian  grace 
and  eloquence,  and  the  wild,  impassioned  nature  of  her  ac- 
complishments. By  her  acting,  her  dancing,  her  conversa- 
tion, her  musical  improvisations,  she  was  qualified  to  at- 
tract the  most  iDtellectual  men ;  but  baser  attractions 
would  exist  for  baser  men ;  and  my  mother  urged  Miss 
Wesley,  as  one  whom  Mrs.  Lee  admitted  to  her  confidence, 
above  ail  things  to  act  upon  her  pride  by  forewarning  her 
that  such  men,  in  the  midst  of  lip  homage  to  her  charms, 
would  be  sure  to  betray  its  hollowness  by  declining  lo  let 
their  wives  and  daughters  visit  her.  Plead  what  excuses 
they  would,  Mrs,  Lee  might  rely  upon  it,  that  the  true 
ground  for  this  insulting  absence  of  female  visitors  would 
be  found  to  lie  in  her  profession  of  infidelity.  This  aliena- 
tion of  female  society  would,  it  was  clear,  be  precipitated 
enormously  by  Mrs.  Lee's  frankness.  A  result  that  might 
by  a  dissembling  policy  have  been  delayed  indefinitely 
would  now  be  hurried  forward  to  an  immediate  crisis. 
And  in  this  result  went  to  wreck  the  very  best  part  of  Mrs- 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all  the  evil  followed 
which  had  been  predicted,  and  through  the  channels  which 
had  been  predicled.  Some  time  was  required  on  so  vast  a 
stage  as  London  to  publish  the  facts  of  Mrs.  Lcc's  free- 
thinking —  that  is,  lo  publish  it  as  a  matter  of  systematic 
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purpose.  Many  persons  had  at  first  made  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  her,  as  tempted  by  some  momentary  impulse  into 
opinions  that  she  had  not  sufficiently  considered,  and 
might  forget  as  hastily  as  she  had  adopted  them.  But  no 
sooner  was  it  made  known  as  a  settled  fact,  that  she  had 
deliberately  dedicated  her  energies  to  the  interests  of  ao 
anti-Christian  system,  and  that  she  hated  Christianity,  than 
the  whole  body  of  her  friends  within  the  pale  of  social 
respectability  fell  away  from  her,  and  forsook  her  house. 
To  them  succeedtd  a  cl  que  of  male  visitors  some  of  whom 
were  doubtfully  respectable  and  others  (like  Mr  Frend, 
memorable  for  h  s  expulsion  from  Cambridge  on  account 
of  his  public  host  litj  to  Trinitir  anism)  were  distinguished 
by  1  tone  of  iiilf,mperate  defiance  to  the  spii  I  of  English 
fociety  Thrown  upon  such  a  ciicle  and  emancipated 
from  all  that  temper  of  reserve  which  would  have  been  im 
pre'f^ed  upon  her  by  habitual  anxietj  for  the  good  opinion 
of  (  rtuoLs  and  high  principled  women  the  poor  hdy  was 
tempted  into  an  elopement  with  two  d  s'.olute  brothers  ,  tor 
what  ultimate  purpose  on  either  b  de  was  never  made 
clear  to  the  public  Why  a  lady  should  clcpe  from  her 
own  house  and  the  protection  of  her  own  ^lervanls  under 
whatever  im(  ulse,  set,med  generally  unintell  ^ible  But 
apparently  it  was  precisely  this  protection  fiom  her  own 
servants  wh  ch  presented  itself  to  the  brothers  m  the  light 
of  an  obstacle  to  their  objects  What  these  objects  might 
ultimately  be,  I  do  not  enttrely  know ,  and  I  do  not  feel 
myself  authorized  by  any  thing  which  of  my  own  ttnowl 
edge  I  know  to  load  either  of  them  w  th  mercenary  im 
futations  One  of  them  (the  young(,r)  wa«,  or  lancied 
him«elf,  in  love  with  Mrs  Lee  It  was  impossible  for  him 
lo  marry  her ,  and  pofsblybe  may  ha\e  fancied  that  in 
Bonle  rustic  relrcmfnt  where  the  f  irtica  were  unknown, 
t  would   be  t  IS  el   than    n  Loud  n  Id   ariost,   the  \ai\  3 
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Bcruples  in  respect  to  the  aole  mode  of  connection  wliich 
the  law  left  open  to  them.  The  frailty  of  the  will  in  Mrs. 
Lee  was  as  manifest  in  this  stage  of  the  case  as  sub- 
Bequenlly,  when  she  allowed  herself  lo  be  over-clamored 
by  Mr.  Lee  and  his  friends  into  a  capital  prosecution  of 
the  brothers.  After  she  had  once  allowed  herself  to  be 
put  into  a  post  chaise,  she  was  persuaded  to  believe  (and 
such  was  her  ignorance  of  English  society,  that  possibly 
she  did  believe)  herself  through  tho  rest  of  the  journey 
liable  at  any  moment  to  summary  coercion  in  the  case  of 
attempting  any  resistance.  The  brothers  and  herself  left 
London  in  the  evening.  Ck)nsequently,  it  was  long  after 
midnight  when  the  party  halted  at  a  town  in  Gloucester- 
shire, two  stages  beyond  Oxford.  Tho  younger  gentleman 
then  persuaded  her,  but  (as  she  alleged)  under  the  impres- 
sion on  her  part  that  resistance  was  unavailing,  and  that 
the  injury  to  her  reputation  was  by  this  lime  irreparable,  to 
allow  of  his  coming  to  her  bed  room.  This  was  perhaps 
not  entirely  a  fraudulent  representation  in  Mrs.  Lee.  The 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  clear,  that,  with 
any  decided  opening  for  deliverance,  she  would  have 
caught  at  it ;  and  probably  would  again,  from  wavering  of 
mind,  have  dallied  with  the  danger. 

Perhaps  at  this  point,  having  already  in  this  !ast  para* 
graph  shot  ahead  by  some  nine  years  of  the  period  when 
she  visited  Greenhay,  allowing  myself  this  license  in  order- 
to  connect  my  mother's  warning  through  Miss  Wesley  with 
the  practical  sequel  of  the  case,  it  may  be  as  well  for  me 
to  pursue  the  arrears  of  the  story  down  to  its  final  incident. 
In  1804,  at  the  Lent  Assizes  for  the  county  of  Oxford,  she 

appeared  as  principal  witness  against  two  brothers,  L 1 

G o,  and  L n  G n,  on  a  capital  charge  of  hav- 
ing forcibly  carried  her  ofi^  from  her  own  house  in  London 
and  afterwards  of  having,  at  some  place  in  Gloucestershire 
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bj  collusion  with  each  other  and  by  terror,  enabled  one  of 
Jie  brothers  to  offer  the  last  violence  lo  iier  person.  The 
circumstantial  accounts  published  at  the  time  by  the  news- 
papers were  of  a  nature  to  conciliate  the  public  sympathy 
altogether  to  the  prisoners;  and  the  general  belief  accorded 
with  what  was,  no  doubt,  the  truth  —  that  the  lady  had 
been  driven  into  a  false  accusation  by  the  overpowering 
remonstrances  of  her  friends,  joined,  in  this  instance,  by 
lier  husband,  all  of  whom  were  willing  to  believe,  or  will- 
ing to  have  it  believed  by  the  public,  that  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  her  little  acquaintance  with  English  usages. 
I  was  present  at  the  trial.  The  court  wua  opened  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  such  was  the  interest  in  the 
case,  that  a  mob,  composed  chiefly  of  gowusmen,  besieged 
the  doors  for  some  time  before  the  moment  of  admission. 
On  this  occasion,  by  the  way,  I  witnessed  a  remarkabln 
illustration  of  tile  profound  obedience  which  Englishmen 
under  all  circumstances  pay  to  the  law.  The  c 
for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  were  very  n 
very  violent.  Such  of  us  as  happened  to  have  gone  in  our 
academic  dress  had  our  caps  smashed  in  two  by  the  con- 
stables' slaves ;  lufty,  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  officers  to 
say,  as  none  of  us  were  making  any  tumult,  nor  had  any 
motive  for  doing  so,  unless  by  wayof  retaliation.  Many 
of  these  constables  were  bargemen  or  petty  tradesmen,  who 
in  their  ex-official  character  had  often  been  engaged  in 
rows  with  undergraduates,  and  usually  had  liad  the  worst 
of  it.  At  present,  in  the  service  of  the  blindfold  goddess, 
these  equitable  men  were  no  doubt  taking  out  their  ven- 
geance for  past  favors.  But,  under  all  this  wanton  display 
of  violence,  the  gownsmen  practised  the  severest  forbear- 
ance. The  pressure  from  behind  made  it  impossible  to 
forbear  pressing  ahead ;  crushed,  you  were  obliged  to 
crusli ;  but,  bryond  that,  there  was  no  movement  or  gea 
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ture  on  our  part  to  give  any  colorable  warrant  to  the  bru- 
tality of  the  officers.  For  nearly  a  whole  hour,  I  saw  this 
expression  of  reverence  to  the  law  triumphant  over  all  prov- 
ocations. It  may  be  presumed,  that,  to  prompt  so  much 
crowding,  there  must  have  been  some  commensurate  ioter* 
est.  There  was  so,  but  that  interest  was  not  at  all  in  Mrs. 
Lee.  She  was  entirely  unknown ;  and  even  by  reputation 
or  rumor,  from  so  vast  a  wilderness  as  London,  neither  her 
beauty  nor  her  intellectual  pretensions  had  travelled  down 
to  Oxford.  Possibly,  in  each  section  of  300  men,  there 
might  be  one  individual  whom  accident  had  brought  ac- 
quainted, as  it  liad  myself,  with  her  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. But  the  general  and  academic  interest  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  accused.  They  were  both  Osonians  — 
one- belonging  to  University  College,  and  the  other,  per- 
haps, to  Baliol;  and,  as  they  had  severally  taken  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.,  which  implies  a  residence  of  at  least  three 
years,  they  were  pretty  extensively  known.  But,  known 
or  not  known  personally,  in  virtue  of  the  esprit  de  corps, 
the  accused  parties  would  have  benefited  in  any  case  by  a 
general  brotherly  interest.  Over  and  above  which,  there 
was  in  this  case  the  interest  attached  to  an  almost  unintelli- 
gible accusation.  A  charge  of  personal  violence,  under  the 
roof  of  a  respectable'  English  posting  house,  occupied  al- 
ways by  a  responsible  master  and  mistress,  and  within  call 
at  every  moment  of  numerous  servants, — what  could  that 
mean  ?  And,  again,  when  it  became  understood  that  this 
violence  was  alleged  to  have  realized  itself  under  a  delu- 
sion, under  a  preoccupation  of  the  victim's  mind,  that  re- 
sistance to  it  was  hopeless,  how,  and  under  what  profound 
ignorance  of  English  society,  had  such  a  preoccupation 
been  possible  ?  To  the  accused,  and  to  the  incomprehen- 
sible accusation,  therefore,  belonged  the  whole  weight  of 
ihe    interest ;   and  it  was  a  very  secondary  interest  indeed 
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and  [lurely  as  a  reflex  interest  from  the  m-wn  one,  which 
awaited  the  prosecutress  And  yet,  though  so  Utile  curios- 
ity "  awaited  "  her,  it  hippened  of  necessity  that,  withiu  a 
few  moments  aftei  her  fir'.t  comini;  forward  in  the  witMss 
box,  she  had  created  a  separate  one  for  her'teif — first, 
through  her  impressive  appe  irance  ,  secondly,  thro  igh  the 
appalling  coolness  of  her  answers  The  tiial  Ivgan,  I 
think,  about  nine  o'clock  m  the  morning,  ^nd,  as  some 
time  was  spent  on  the  examination  of  Mr<i  Lee's  servants, 
of  postilions,  hostlers,  »Lc  ,  in  pursuing  the  tncos  of  the  af- 
fair from  London  to  a  place  <ie(entv  miles  north  of  Lon 
don,  it  was  probabh  about  tleven  in  the  forenoon  helore 
the  proseculTess  was  fumraoned  My  heait  throbbed  a 
little  as  the  court  lulled  suddenly  into  the  deep  stillness  of 
expectation,  when  that  summons  was  heaid  "  Euchoel 
Frances  Antonina  Dashwood  Lee  "  resounded  through  ill 
the  passages  ;  and  immediately  in  an  adjommg  anleioom, 
through  which  she  was  led  hy  her  attorney  for  the  pur 
pose  of  evading  the  mob  that  sunoimded  the  public  ap- 
proaches, we  heard  her  idvincing  steps  Pitnble  w  is  the 
humiliation  expresied  by  her  carriage,  as  she  entered  the 
witness  bos.  Pitiable  was  the  change,  tht,  world  of  dis- 
tance, between  this  faltermg  and  dejected  iccuser,  and  that 
wild  leopardess  that  had  once  worked  her  pleasuie  amongst 
ihe  shetipfolds  of  Chnslianity,  and  had  cuffel  my  \o't 
guardian  so  unrelentingl) ,  right  and  left,  front  and  itir, 
when  he  attempted  the  feeblest  of  dcfcncrs  Howevfr, 
she  was  not  long  exposed  to  the  searching  gize  of  the 
court  and  the  trying  embirrassment':  of  her  situation  A 
single  question  brought  the  whole  investigation  to  a  close 
Mrs.  Lee  had  been  sworn.  After  a  few  questions,  she  was 
suddenly  asked  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  whether  she 
believed  in  the  Christian  religion  ,'  Her  answer  was  brief 
ind  pcrcmptoiy,  without  distinction  or  circumlocution— 
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No.  Or,  perhaps,  not  in  God  P  Again  she  replied,  No. 
and  again  her  answer  was  prompt  aod  sans  phrase-.  Upon 
this  the  judge  declared  that  lie  could  cot  permit  the  trial  to 
proceed.  The  jury  had  heard  what  the  witness  said  :  she 
only  could  give  evidence  upon  the  capita!  part  of  the 
charge ;  and  she  !iad  openly  incapacitated  herself  before 
the  whole  court.  The  jury  instantly  acquitted  the  prison- 
ers, la  the  course  of  the  day  I  left  my  name  at  Mrs.  Lee's 
lodgings;  but  her  servant  assured  me  that  she  was  too 
much  agitated  to  see  any  body  till  the  evening.  At  the 
hour  assigned  I  called  again.  It  was  dusk,  and  a  mob  had 
assembled.  Al  the  moment  I  came  up  to  the  door,  a  lady 
was  issuing,  muffled  up,  and  in  some  measure  disguised. 
It  was  Mrs.  Lee.  At  the  corner  of  an  adjacent  street  a 
post  chaise  wus  drawn  up.  Towards  liiis,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  attorney  who  had  managed  her  case,  she 
made  her  way  as  eagerly  as  possible.  Before  she  could 
reach  it,  ho-Aever,  she  was  delected  ;  a  savage  howl  was 
raised,  and  a  rush  made  to  seize  her.  Fortunately,  a  body 
of  gownsmen  formed  round  her,  so  as  to  secure  her  from 
personal  assault :  they  put  her  rapidly  into  the  carriage ; 
and  then,  joining  the  mob  in  their  hootings,  sent  off  the 
horses  at  a  gallop.  Such  was  the  mode  of  her  exit  from 
Oxford. 

Subsequently  to  this  painful  collision  with  Mrs.  Lee  at 
the  Oxford  Assizes,  I  heard  nothing  of  her  for  many  years, 
excepting  only  this — that  she  was  residing  in  the  family 
of  an  English  clergyman  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
piety.  This  account  gave  great  pleasure  lo  my  mother — 
not  only  as  implying  some  chance  that  Mrs.  Lee  might  be 
finally  reclaimed  from  her  unhappy  opinions,  but  also  as  a 
proof  that,  in  submitting  to  a  rustication  so  mortifying  to  a 
woman  of  her  brilliant  qualifications,  she  must  have  fallen 
under  some  influences  more  promising  for  her  respectabil- 
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itj  nnd  happiness  than  those  which  had  surrounded  her  m 
LoDiion.  Finally,  we  saw  by  (he  public  journals  that  she 
had  written  and  published  a  book.  The  title  I  forget ;  but 
by  its  subject  it  was  connected  with  political  or  social  phi- 
losophy. And  one  eminent  testimony  to  its  merit  I  myself 
nm  able  to  allege,  viz.,  Wordsworth's,  Singular  enough  it 
seems,  that  he  who  read  so  very  little  of  modern  literature, 
in  fact,  next  to  nothing,  should  be  the  sole  critic  and  re- 
porter whom  I  have  hapncned  to  meet  upon  Mrs.  Lee's 
work.  But  so  it  was ;  acciaent  had  thrown  the  book  in  his 
way  during  one  of  his  annual  visits  to  London,  and  a  si;c- 
onO  time  at  Lowther  Castle.  He  paid  to  Mrs.  Lee  a  conj- 
pliment  which  certainly  he  paid  to  no  other  of  her  contem- 
poraries, viz.,  that  of  reading  her  book  very  nearly  to  the 
end  ;  and  he  spoke  of  it  repeatedly  as  distinguished  for  vig- 
or and  originali'y  of  thought. 
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station  for  a  person  in  my  mother's  situation ;  and  thither, 
accordingly,  she  went.  I,  who  had  been  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  one  of  my  guardians,  remained  some  timo  longer 
under  his  care,  I  was  then  transferred  to  Bath.  During 
this  interval  the  sale  of  the  house  aod  grounds  took  place 
It  may  illustrate  the  subject  of  guardianship,  and  the  or- 
dinary execution  of  its  duties,  to  mention  the  result.  The 
year  was  in  itself  a  year  of  great  depression,  and  every 
way  unfavorable  to  such  a  transaction;  and  the  particular 
night  for  which  the  sale  had  been  fixed  turned  out  remark- 
ablj'  wet ;  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  postpone  it,  and  it 
proceeded.  OrigioaJly  the  house  and  grounds  had  cosi 
170 
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about  i£C00O.  1  have  hoard  thai  only  one  offer  was  made, 
viz.,  of  ^500  Be  that  as  it  may,  for  the  sum  of  ^3500 
It  was  sold  ;  and  I  have  been  often  assured  tHal,  by  waiting 
n  few  years,  four  to  six  times  that  sum  might  have  been 
obtained  with  ease.  This  is  not  improbable,  as  the  house 
was  then  out  in  the  country ;  but  sicce  then  the  town  of 
Manchester  has  gathered  round  it  and  enveloped  it.  Mean- 
time, my  guardians  were  all  men  of  honor  and  integrity ; 
but  their  hands  were  filled  with  their  own  afiairs.  One 
(my  tutor)  was  a  clergyman,  rector  of  a  church,  and 
having  his  parish,  his  large  family,  and  three  pupils  to 
attend.  He  was,  besides,  a  very  sedenlary  and  indolent 
man  —  loving  books,  hating  business.  Another  was  a  mer- 
chant. A  third  was  a  countrj-  magistrate,  overladen  with 
official  business :  him  we  rarely  saw.  Finally,  the  fourth 
was  a  banker  in  a  distant  county,  having  more  knowledge 
of  the  world,  more  energy,  and  more  practical  wisdom 
than  all  the  rest  united,  but  too  remote  for  interfering 
effeclually. 

Reflecting  upon  the  evils  which  befell  me,  and  the  gross 
mismanagement,  under  my  guardians,  of  my  small  fortune, 
and  ttatof  my  b    th  )    '  t        't  h        f  d 
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compass  of  human   life   boing  so  scandalously   treated   as 
this. 

Iti  my  twelfth  year  it  was  that  first  of  all  I  entered  upon 
the  arena  of  a  great  public  school,  viz.,  the  Grammar 
School  *  of  Bath,  over  which  at  that  lime  presided  a  most 
accomplished  Etonian  —  Mr.  (or  was  he  as  yet  Doctor?) 
Morgan.  If  he  was  not,  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  have  been  ; 
and,  with  the  reader's  concurrence,  will  therefore  create 
him  a  doctor  on   the  spot.      Every    man   has  reason   to 

*  "  Grammar  &J100I."  —  Bj  the  waj,  ns  the  grammar  schools  of 
England  are  KOiongsl  her  most  eminent  distinctions,  and,  with  sub- 
mission to  ihe  innumerable  wretdies  (gentlemen  I  should  say)  thai 
hate  England  "  worse  than  toad  or  asp,"  have  never  l)e<!n  rivalled  by 
any  corresponding  institnliona  in  other  lands.  I  may  as  well  take  thia 
opportunity  of  oxplaining  tlie  woi-d  grammar,  whieh  most  jicople  mis- 
apprehend. Men  suppose  a  grammar  school  to  mean  a  school  wliera 
they  teach  grammar.  But  this  ia  not  the  true  meaning,  and  tends  to 
calumniate  such  scliools  by  ignoring  their  highest  functions.  Limi^ 
ing  by  a  false  limitation  the  earliest  olyect  contemplated  by  such 
schools,  they  obtain  a  )ilausible  pretext  lor  representing  all  beyond 
grammar  as  something  cximnaons  and  casual  that  did  not  enter  into 
the  original  or  normal  conception  of  the  founders,  and  that  may 
therefore  have  been  due  to  alien  sugg^Btion.  Bat  now,  when  Sueto- 
nius writes  a  little  book,  bearing  this  title,  "  De  Illnstribos  Gramma- 
ticis,"  what  does  he  mean  ?  What  is  it  that  he  promises  ?  A  memoir 
upon  Iho  eminent  grammarians  of  Rome  !  Not  at  nil,  but  a  memoir 
upon  the  distinguished  Uleratiot  Gome.  Grammatiai  docs  certainly 
mean  sometimesgrammar;  but  it  is  dao  the  best  Latin  word  for  litcr> 
BtHi-c  A  (jramiaalieat  is  what  the  French  express  by  the  word  lUle- 
rutear.  We  unfortunately  have  no  corresponding  term  in  English : 
a  moil  0/  Utters  is  our  awkward  periphiasis  in  the  singular,  (too  apt, 
as  onr  jest  boobs  remind  us,  to  suggest  the  postman  :)  whilst  in  the 
plural  we  resort  to  the  Latin  word  lilerali.  The  school  which  pro- 
fesses to  teach  grammoiica,  professes,  therefore,  the  culture  of  litera- 
ture in  the  widest  and  most  liberal  extent,  and  is  opposed  generiealh 
to  schools  for  teaching  mechanic  arts  ;  and,  within  its  own  «ui-^niu 
ofschoolsdedicatcd  to  liberal  objects,  is  opposed  to  schools  for  teaehin)[ 
mathematii^s,  or,  more  widely,  to  schools  for  teaching  science. 
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ualiy.  But  the  small  private  schools,  of  which  I  had  op- 
portunities for  gathering  some  brief  experience, —  schools 
taining  thirty  to  forty  boys, —  were  models  of  ignoble 
s  regarded  part  of  the  juniors,  and  of  favoritism 
as  regarded  the  masters.  Nowhere  ia  the  sublimity  of  pub- 
lic justice  so  broadly  exemplified  as  in  an  English  public 
school  on  the  old  Edward  the  Sixth  or  Elizabeth  foundation. 
There  is  not  in  the  universe  such  an  Areopagus  for  fair 
play,  and  abhorrence  of  all  crooked  ways,  as  an  English 
mob,  or  one  of  the  time-honored  English  "  foundation " 
schools.  But  my  own  first  introduction  to  such  an  estab- 
lishment was  under  peculiar  and  contradictory  circum- 
stances. When  my  "rating,"  or  graduation  in  the  school,  was 
to  be  settled,  naturally  my  altitude  (to  speak  astronomical- 
ly) was  taken  by  my  proficiency  in  Greek.  But  here  1 
had  no  advantage  over  others  of  my  age.  My  guardian 
was  a  feeble  Grecian,  and  had  not  excited  my  ambition ; 
80  that  I  could  bai-ely  construe  hooks  as  easy  as  the  Greek 
I'estamenl  and  the  Iliad.     This  was  considered  quite  well 
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enough  for  my  age  ;  but  still  it  causud  mo  to  be  placed  uiidet 
the  care  of  Mr.  Willi  ins,  the  second  master  out  of  four,  and 
not  under  Dr.  Morgan  himself.  Within  one  month,  how- 
ever, my  talent  for  Latin  veraea,  whicli  had  by  this  tima 
gathered  strength  and  expansion,  became  known.  Sud- 
denly I  was  honored  as  never  was  man  or  boy  since  Mor- 
decfu  the  Jew.  Without  any  colorable  relation  to  the  doc- 
tor's jurisdiction,  I  was  now  weekly  paraded  for  distinction 
at  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  school ;  out  of  which,  at 
first,  grew  nothing  but  a  sunshine  of  approbation  delightful 
to  my  heart  Within  six  weeks  all  this  had  changed.  The 
approbation  indeed  continued,  and  the  public  expression  of 
it.  Neither  vould  tl  ore  'n  1  e  ord'  lary  course,  have  been 
any  painful  react  on  f  om  jeaio  sy  or  fretful  resistance,  to 
the  soundi  ess  of  i  y  pre  ens  ons  smce  it  was  sufficiently 
known  to  &ucl  of  ny  s  hool  fello  vs  as  stood  on  my  own 
level  in  tl  e  school  that  I  ho  had  no  male  relatives  but 
military  men  and  ll  ose  n  1  d  t  could  not  have  benefited 
by  any  clandest  ne  a  d  B  unl  ppily,  Dr.  Morgan  was 
at  that  time  d  ssat  sfied  v  th  some  points  in  the  progress  of 
his  head  diss  •  at  d  as  t  soon  appeared,  was  continually 
throwing  in  their  teeth  the  brilliancy  of  my  verses  at 
eleven  or  twelve,  by  comparison  with  theirs  at  seventeen, 
eighteen,  and  even  nineteen.  I  had  observed  him  some- 
times pointing  to  myself,  and  was  perplexed  at  seeing  this 
gesture  followed  by  gloomy  looks,  and  what  French  report- 
ers call  "  sensation,"  in  those  young  men,  whom  naturally 
I  vieweJ  with  awe  as  my  leaders  —  boys  that  were  called 
young  men,  men  that  were  reading  Sophocles,  {a  name  that 
carried  with  it  the  sound  of  something  seraphic  to  my 
ears,)  and  who  bad  never  vouchsafed  to  waste  a  word  on 

*  "  Cilss,"  or  "form"  —  One  knows  not  how  to  make  one's  self 
intelligible,  so  different  are  the  terms  Incallj. 
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such  a  child  as  myself.  Tho  day  was  come,  however, 
when  uli  ihat  would  be  changed.  One  of  these  leaders 
Bliode  up  to  me  in  the  public  playground,  and,  deUvering 
a  blow  on  my  shoulder,  which  was  not  intended  to  hurt  me 
but  as  a  mere  formula  of  introduction,  asked  me  "  what 
the  devil  I  meant  by  bolting  out  of  the  course,  and  annoy- 
ing other  people  in  that  manner.  Were  '  other  people  '  to 
have  no  rest  for  me  and  my  verses,  which,  after  ail,  were 
horribly  bad  ? "  There  might  have  been  some  difficulty 
in  returning  nn  answer  to  this  address,  but  Done  was  re- 
cjuired.     I  was  briefly  admonished  to  see  that  I  wrote  worse 

for  the  future,  or  else .     At  this  aposiopesis  I  looked 
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with  the  lesl,  or  some  of  them,  I  continued  to  wage  war  foi 
more  than  a  year.  And  yet,  for  a  word  spoken  with  kind- 
ness, how  readily  I  would  liave  resigned  (liad  ii  been  alto- 
gether at  ray  own  choice  to  do  =o)  the  peacock's  fcilher  in 
my  cap  as  the  merest  of  bawbles  Cndoubtedly,  praise 
sounded  sweet  in  mi/  ears  also ,  but  that  was  nolhmg  by 
comparison  with  what  stood  on  the  other  side  I  detested 
distinctions  that  were  connected  w\th  mortification  to  others , 
and,  even  if  I  could  have  got  over  that,  the  eturna!  feud 
fretted  and  tormented  my  nature  Loie,  that  once  in  chdd 
hood  had  been  so  mere  a  ntcPSa  ty  to  me,  that  had  long 
been  a  refiected  nn  fiom  a  departed  sunset  But  peace, 
and  freedom  from  bti  fe,  if  loie  were  no  longer  possible, 
(as  w>  rarely  it  is  in  th  s  wc  rid,)  was  the  clamoro  is  neces. 
sity  of  my  nature.  To  ccntend  wuh  somebody  was  still 
my  fate ;  how  to  escipc  the  contention  I  could  not  see  , 
and  yet,  for  itself,  ani  fir  the  deadly  passions  into  which  i{ 
forced  me,  I  hated  and  loathed  it  more  than  de  ith  It  add 
ed  to  the  distraction  and  internal  feud  of  mj  mind,  that  I 
could  not  altogether  condemn  the  upper  boys  1  was  made 
a  handle  of  humiliat  f  n  to  the  n  And  in  the  mean  time, 
if  I  had  an  undeniable  advantage  m  one  solitarj  accom 
plishment,  which  is  all  a  matter  of  accident,  or  sometimes 
of  peculiar  direction  given  to  the  taste  thev,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  great  advantage  over  me  in  the  more  elaborate 
difficulties  of  Greek  and  of  choral  Gieek  poetry  I  could 
not  altogether  wonder  at  their  hatred  of  myself  Yet  still, 
as  they  had  chosen  to  alopl  this  mode  of  conflitt  with  me, 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  any  choice  but  to  resist  The  con 
test  was  terminated  for  me  b\  my  removal  from  the  school 
in  consequence  of  a  very  threatening  illness  affecting  my 
head  ;  but  it  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and  it  did  not  close 
before  several  among  my  public  enemies  had  become  my 
nrivhte  frionds.     They  were  much  older,  but  they  invited 
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me  to  the  houses  of  their  friends,  and  showed  me  a  respect 
which  alfected  me  —  this  respect  having  more  reference 
upparcntly,  to  the  firmness  I  had  exhibited,  than  to  any 
splendor  in  my  verses.  And,  indeed,  tlicse  had  rather 
drooped  from  a  natural  accident  ;  several  persons  of  my 
own  class  had  formed  the  practice  of  asking  me  to  write 
verses  for  them.  I  could  not  refuse.  But,  as  Ihe  subjects 
given  out  were  the  same  for  the  entire  class,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  take  so  many  crops  off  the  ground  without  starving 
the  quality  of  all. 

The  most  interesting  public  event  which,  during  my  stay 
at  this  school,  at  all  connected  itself  with  Baili,  and  indeed 
with  the  school  itself,  was  the  sudden  escape  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  from  the  prison  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.     The  morfe 
of  his  escape  was  as  slriking  as  its  time  was  critical.     Hav- 
ing accidently  thrown  a  ball  beyond    h     p  b     nd 
playing  at  tennis,  or  some  such  game  &     b  d        w 
prised  to  observe  that  the  ball  tlirown  b    k  was 
same.     Fortunately,  he  had  the  pre  d        d 
semble  his  sudden   surprise.     He   r        d      x  m  n  d     h 
hall,  found  it  stuffed  with  letters  ;  and  w  y  h 
subsequently  conducted  a   long  correspondence,  and  ar- 
ranged the  whole  circumstances  of  iiis  escape  ;  which,  re- 
markably enough,  was  accomplished    exactly  eight  days 
before  the  sailing  of  Napoleon  with  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion ;  so  that  Sir  Sidney  was  just  in  time  to  confront,  and 
utterly  to  defeat,  Napoleon  in  the  breach  of  Acre,     But 
for  Sir  Sidney,  Bonaparte  would  have  overrun  Syria,  thai 
is  certain.     What  would   have  followed  from  that  event  ia 
a  fur  more  obscure  problem. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  1  must  explain  to  readers  of  this  gen- 
eration, and  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  (afterwards  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,)  figured  as  the  two  *  Paladins  of  the  first  war  with 

*  To  I/k^h  ui  tho  next  stage  of   the  war  aiu'eoeilerl   Sir  MieliaeJ 
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flown  to  the  remotest  suburb  of  the  city.  The  agilation  of 
Bath  on  this  occasion  was  indescribable.  All  the  troops 
of  the  line  then  quarlered  in  that  city,  and  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  immediately  got  under  arms,  and 
marched  to  the  quarter  in  which  Sir  Sidney  lived.  The 
small  square  overflowed  with  the  soldiery;  Sir  Sidney 
went  out,  and  was  immediately  lost  to  us,  who  were  watch- 
ing for  him,  in  the  closing  ranks  of  the  troops.  Next 
morning,  however,  I,  my  younger  brother,  and  a  school- 
fellow of  my  own  age,  called  formally  upon  the  navai  hero. 
Why,  I  know  not,  unless  as  alumni  of  the  school  at  which 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  received  his  own  education,  we  were 
admitted  without  question  or  demur ;  and  I  may  record  il 
as  an  amiable  trail  in  Sir  Sidney,  that  he  received  us  then 
with  great  kindness,  and  took  us  down  with  him  to  ihe 
pump    room.     Considering,  however,  that   we    must  have 


Seymour,  Hnrt  Lord  Cochrane,  (the  present  Earl  of  Dnndonalil,)  and 
Lord  Camelford.  The  two  last  were  the  regular  tireeotera  of  the 
day.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  being  ntreiidy  an  admiral,  was  no  longer 
looked  to  for  insnlalcd  exploits  of  brilliant  adventure :  his  name  was 
now  connected  with  Im^er  and  combined  attacks,  less  dashing  and  ad- 
lenlurous,  because  including  heavier  responsiWlities. 
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been  most  afflicting  bores  to  Sir  Sidney,  —  a  fact  whicli  no 
self-esteem  could  even  then  disguise  from  us,  —  it  puzzled 
me  at  first  to  understand  the  principle  of  his  conduct. 
Having  already  done  more  than  enough  in  courteous  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  frateroa]  claims  as  fellow- students 
at  the  Bath  Grammar  School,  why  should  he  think  il  ne- 
cessary to  burden   himself  further  with    our  worshipful 


out  the  secret,  and  will  explai; 

to  Sir  Sidney's  deportment  in  public 

I  m    bdl    afflicted  with  nervous 
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By  accidei  m  doey  had  no  acquaint 
ances  in  B  II  b  iered 
at.  Living  m  s  E  lilor, 
of  whateve  ra  ends 
at  homo.  A  ess  S  &  dney 
should  gra  d,  by 
presenting  m  eye. 
But  how  trying  a  service  to  the  mos  h(  r- 
wise  most  callous  veteran  on  such  oc  t  hi> 
should  step  forward,  saying  in  eiFec  S  ant 
ing  to  see  mo;  well,  then,  here  I  ai  m  ok  at 
me  I "  Put  it  into  what  language  yo  p  as  h  sum- 
mons was  written  on  all  faces,  and  g  d  by  h\i 
worship  the  mayor,  who  began  to  wh  s  of 
riots  if  Sir  Sidney  did  not  comply.  Y  h  d  nevi- 
lably  bis  own  act  of  obedience  to  the  p  re  took 
.he  shape  of  an  ostentatious  self-para  con- 


•^  Lord  CiUnclford  was,  I  believe,  his  15  S  ney'a 

itlicr  and  Lndy  Cflmelford  being  sisters.     Bat  Lord  Camelft  id  v.B.1 
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slruclion  of  those  numerous  persons  who  knew  nothii^  of 
the  public  importunity,  or  of  Sir  Sidney's  unaffected  and 
even  morbid  reluctance  to  obtrude  himself  upon  the  public 
eye.  The  thing  was  unavoidable;  and  the  sole  palliation 
ihat  it  admitted  was  —  to  break  the  concentration  of  the 
public  gaze,  by  associating  Sir  Sidney  with  some  alien 
group,  no  matter  of  what  cattle.  Such  a  group  would 
relieve  both  parlies  —  gazer  and  gazee  —  from  too  dis- 
tressing  a  consciousness  of  the  little  business  on  which  they 
had  met.  We,  the  schoolboys,  being  three,  intercepted  and 
absorbed  part  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and,  by  furnishing  Sir 
Sidney  with  real  bona  fide  matter  of  conversation,  we  re- 
leased him  from  the  most  distressing  part  of  his  suffer- 
ings, viz.,  the  passive  and  silent  acquiescence  in  his  own 
apotheosis  —  holding  a  lighted  candle,  as  it  were,  to  the 
glorification  of  his  own  shrine.  With  am  help,  he  weathered 
the  storm  of  homage  silently  ascending.  And  we,  in  fact, 
whilst  seeming  to  ourselves  too  undeniably  a  triad  of  bores, 
lurned  out  the  most  serviceable  allies  that  Sir  Sidney  ever 
had  by  land  or  sea,  until  several  moons  later,  when  he 
formed  the  invaluable  acquaintaoce  of  the  Syrian  "  butch- 
er," viz.,  Djezzar,  the  Pacha  of  Acre.  I  record  this  little  trait 
of  Sir  Sidney's  constitutional  temperament,  and  the  little 
service  through  which  I  and  my  two  comrades  contributed 
materially  to  his  relief,  as  an  illustration  of  that  infirmity 
which  besieges  the  nervous  system  of  our  nation.  It  is  a 
:  which  sometimes  amounts  to  lunacy,  and 
1  tempts  to  suicide.  It  is  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  this  morbid  affection  unknown  to  French- 
men, or  unknown  to  men  of  the  world.  I  have  myself 
known  it  to  exist  in  both,  and  particularly  in  a  man  that 
might  be  said  to  live  in  the  street,  such  was  the  American 
publicity  which  circumstances  threw  aiound  his  life;  and 
so  far  were  his  habits  of  life  reraovea  from   reserve,  oi 
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from  any  predisposition  to  gloom.  And  at  this  moment  I 
recall  a  remarkable  illustration  of  what  I  am  saying,  com- 
municated by  Wordswoi-th's  accomplished  friend.  Sir  George 
Beaumont.  To  htm  1  bad  been  sk  tcb  ng  the  distress  ng 
sensitiveness  of  Sjr  Sidney  pretty  much  as  I  have  sketched 
it  to  the  reader  and  hovv  he,  tbe  min  thai  on  the  breach 
at  Acre  valued  n)t  the  eje  ot  Jpw  Christian  or  Turk, 
shrank  back  —  me  ipio  teste — from  the  gentle,  though 
eager — from  the  admiring  jet  iflectionate  —  glances  ol 
three  very  young  lad  ea  m  Gay  Street,  Bath  tbe  oldest  {1 
should  say)  not  more  than  seventeen  Upon  which  Sir 
George  mentioned  as  a  parallel  e\perieice  of  his  own, 
that  Mr.  Canning  being  ceremoniou-Iv  introduced  to  him 
self  (Sir  George)  ^bout  the  t  me  when  he  had  reached  the 
meridian  of  his  fame  as  an  orator,  and  should  therefore 
have  become  blase  to  the  extremity  of  being  absolutely 
seared  and  case  hardened  against  all  impressions  whatever 
appealing  to  his  vanity  or  egot  sm  did  absolutely  (credile 
poslerilj  blush  like  any  roseate  ^irl  of  fifteen  And  that 
this  was  no  accident  growing  out  of  a  momentarv  agitation, 
no  sudden  spasmodic  ping  anomalous  and  transitory,  ap 
peared  from  other  concurrent  anecdotes  of  Canning  re 
ported  by  gentlemen  frcm  Liverpool,  who  described  lo  us 
most  graphically  and  picturesquely  the  wayward  fitfulntss 
(not  coquettish,  or  wilful  hut  nervously  overmastering  and 
most  unaffectedly  distressing)  which  besieged  this  great  ar 
list  in  oratory,  as  the  time  approached — was  coming  — 
was  going,  at  uhich  the  private  signal  should  hiivo  been 
shown  for  proper  ng  hi',  health  Mr  P  (who  had  been  I 
think,  the  mayor  on  (he  particular  occasion  indicated)  de 
scribed  the  re=tlessneBS  of  his  manner ,  how  he  rose  and 
retired  for  half  a  minute  into  a  little  pirlor  behind  the 
chairman's  seat ,  then  came  bii,k ,  then  wh  spered  Not 
yel^Jieseech  you     I  cannot  fac    them  yet     ihtn  sipped  u 
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little  water,  then  moved  uneasily  on  his  chair,  saying,  One 
moment,  if  you  please :  stop,  stop  :  don't  hurry :  one  mo- 
ment, and  I  shall  be  up  to  the  mark :  id  short,  fighting  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  final  plunge,  hke  one  who  lin- 
gers on  the  scaffold. 

Sir  Sidney  was  at  that  time  slender  and  tliin  ;  having  an 
appearance  of  emaciation,  as  though  he  liad  suffered  hard- 
ships and  ill  trealmonl,  which,  however,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard.  Meantime,  his  appearance,  connected  with 
his  recent  history,  made  him  a  very  interesting  person  to 
women ;  and  to  this  hour  it  remains  a  mystery  with  me, 
why  and  how  it  came  about,  that  in  every  distribution  of 
honors  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  overlooked.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean he  made  many  enemies,  especially  amongst  those 
of  his  own  profession,  who  used  to  speak  of  him  as  far  too 
fine  a  gentleman,  and  above  his  calling.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  liked  better  to  be  doing  business  on  shore,  as  at  Acre, 
although  he  commanded  a  fine  80  gun  ship,  the  Tiger. 
But  however  that  may  have  been,  his  services,  whether 
classed  aa  military  or  naval,  were  memorably  splendid. 
And,  at  that  time,  his  connection,  of  whatsoever  nature, 
with  the  late  Queen  Caroline  had  not  occurred.  So  that 
altogether,  to  me,  his  case  is  inexplicable. 

From  the  Bath  Grammar  School  I  was  removed,  in  con- 
sequence of  ati  accident,  by  which  at  first  it  was  supposed 
that  my  skull  had  been  fractured  ;  and  the  surgeon  who  at- 
tended me  at  one  lime  talked  of  trepanning.  This  was  an 
awful  word  ;  but  at  present  I  doubt  whether  in  reality  any 
thing  very  serious  had  happened.  In  fact,  I  was  always 
under  a  nervous  panic  for  my  head,  and  certainly  exag- 
gerated my  internal  feelings  without  meaning  to  do  so ; 
and  this  misled  the  medical  attendants.  During  a  long 
illness  which  succeeded,  my  mother,  amongst  other  books 
past  all  counting,  read  to  me,  in  Hoole's  translation,  thp 
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ffliole  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso ; "  meaning  by  the  whole 
the  entire  twenty-four  books  into  wliich  Hoole  had  con- 
densed tlic  original  forty-six  of  Ariosto ;  and,  from  my  own 
experience  at  that  time,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
homeliness  of  this  version  is  an  advajilaga,  from  not  calling 
off  the  attention  at  all  from  the  narration  to  the  narrator. 
At  this  time  also  I  first  read  the  "Paradise  Lost;"  but. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
I   ENTEE    THE    WORLD. 

Yb8,  at  this  stage  of  my  life,  viz,,  in  my  fifteenth  year 
and  from  this  sequestered  school,  ankle  deep  I  first  stepped 
into  the  world.  At  Winkfield  I  had  staid  about  a  year,  or 
not  much  more,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
friend  of  my  own  age,  Lord  Westporl,*  the  son  of  Lord 
Altamonl,  inviting  me  to  accompany  him  to  Ireland  for  the 
ensuing  summer  and  autumn.  This  invitation  was  repeat- 
ed hy  his  tutor;  and  my  mother,  after  some  consideration, 
allowed  me  (o  accept  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  accordingly,  I  went  up  to  Eton, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  my  friend.  Here  I  several  time* 
visited  the  gardens  of  the  queen's  villa  at  Frogmore  ;  and, 
privileged  by  my  young  friend's  introduction,  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  hearing  the  queen  and  all  the  prin- 
cesses ;  which  at  that  lime  was  a  novelty  in  my  life,  natu- 
rally a  good  deal  prized.  Lord  Westport's  mother  had 
been,  before  her  marriage,  Lady  Louisa  Howe,  daughter  to 
the  great  admiral.  Earl  Howe,  and  intimately  known  to  the 

•  My  acqaaintance  wilh  Lord  Woitport  was  of  some  years'  stand' 
ing.    Mj  father,  whose  commoroLil  interests  led  him  often  (o  Ireland 
bad  many  friends  there.    One  of  these  was  a  ronnlry  gentleman  eon 
necKd  with  (he  wcstj  and  ,it  his  house  I  first  met  I^ril  Westpori. 
184 
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jyal  f&mily,  who,  on  her  account,  took  a  continual  and 

special  notice  of  her  son. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  1  had  the  honor  of  a  brief  in- 
orview  with  the  king.  Madame  De  Campan  mentions,  aa 
in  amusing  incident  in  her  early  life,  though  terrific  at  the 
lime,  and  overwhelming  to  her  sense  of  shame,  that  not 
long  after  her  establishment  at  Versailles,  in  the  service  of 
some  one  amongst  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  having  aa 
yet  never  seen  the  king,  she  was  one  day  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  his  particular  notice,  under  tlie  following  circum- 
stances :  The  time  was  morning  ;  the  young  lady  was  not 
fifteen ;  her  spirits  were  as  the  spirits  of  a  fawn  in  May  ; 
her  tour  of  duty  for  the  day  was  either  not  come,  or  was 
gone  ;  and,  finding  herself  alone  in  a  spacious  room,  what 
more  reasonable  thing  could  she  do  than  amuse  herself 
with  making  cheeses  ?  that  is,  whirling  round,  according  to 
a  fashion  practised  by  young  ladies  both  in  France  and 
England,  and  pirouetting  until  the  petticoat  is  inflated  like 
a  balloon,  and  then  sinking  into  a  courtesy.  Mademoiselle 
was  very  solemnly  rising  from  one  of  these  courtesies,  in 
the  centre  of  her  collapsing  petticoats,  when  a  slight  noise 
alarmed  her.  Jealous  of  intruding  eyes,  yet  not  dreading 
more  than  a  servant  at  worst,  she  turned,  and,  O  Heavens  I 
whom  should  she  behold  hut  his  most  Christian  majesty 
advancing  upon  her,  with  a  brilliant  suite  of  gentlemen, 
young  and  old,  equipped  for  the  chase,  who  had  been  all 
silent  spectators  of  her  performances.'  From  the  king  to 
the  last  of  the  train,  all  bowed  to  her,  and  all  laughed  with- 
out restraint,  as  they  passed  the  abashed  amateur  of  cheese 
making.  But  she,  to  speak  Homerically,  wished  in  that 
hour  that  the  earth  might  gape  and  cover  her  confusion. 
Lord  Westport  and  I  were  about  the  age  of  mademoiselle, 
and  not  much  more  decorously  engaged,  when  a  turn 
brought  us  full  in  view  of  a  royal  parly  coming  along  one 
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of  the  walks  at  Frogmore.  We  were,  m  fact,  theorizing 
and  practically  commenting  on  the  irt  of  throwing  stones 
Boys  liave  a  peculiar  comempt  for  female  attempts  m  thai 
way.  For,  besides  that  girls  fling  wide  of  tbe  maik,  with  a 
certainty  that  might  have  won  the  applause  of  Galenus,* 
there  is  a  peculiar  sling  and  rotary  motion  of  the  arm  in 
launching  a  stone,  which  no  girl  e^ei  can  attam  From 
ancient  practice,  I  wag  somewhat  of  a  proficient  in  tins  art, 
and  was  discussing  the  philosophy  of  female  failure'^,  dlus- 
Irating  my  doctrines  with  pebbles,  as  the  case  happened  to 
demand  ;  whilst  Lord  Westport  was  praciiiing  on  the  pecu- 
liar whirl  of  the  wrist  with  a  shilling ,  when  suddenly  he 
turned  the  head  of  the  coin  towards  me  with  a  sigmficant 
glance,  and  in  a  low  voice  he  muttered  some  words,  of 
which  I  caught  "Grace  o/"God,"  "Planet  t  and  Inland" 

*  "  Sir,"  said  that  emperor  to  a  soldier  who  had  missed  the  target 
Id  saceession  1  know  not  ton-  many  times,  (sappose  we  say  fifteen,) 
'allow  mo  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  the  imly  admirable 
skill  yon  have  shown  in  keeping  dear  of  tlie  mark.  Not  to  have  hit 
once  in  so  many  trials,  argues  the  moat  splendid  talents  for  missing." 

t  J^roiice  \vas  at  that  time  among  the  royal  titles,  Iho  act  for  alter- 
ing the  king's  style  and  title  not  having  then  passed.  As  connected 
with  this  subject,  I  may  here  mention  a  project  (reported  to  have  been 
canvassed  in  council  at  the  time  when  that  alteration  did  take  place) 
for  changing  tbe  title  from  king  to  empsror.  What  then  oecnrred 
strikingly  illustrates  tbe  general  character  of  the  British  policy  as  to 
all  estemfll  demonstrations  of  pomp  and  national  pretension,  and  its 
strong  opposition  lo  that  of  Franco  under  corresponding  cireum- 
Etances,  The  principle  of  tsse  ^uam  videri,  and  the  carelessness  about 
names  when  the  thing  is  nnaffected,  generally  speaking,  must  com- 
mand praise  and  respect.  Tot,  conaidoring  how  often  the  reputation 
of  power  becomes,  for  international  purposes,  nothing  less  than  pow- 
er itself,  and  that  words,  in  many  reladons  of  human  life,  are  cm- 
phaticatty  things,  and  sometimes  are  so  to  the  exclusion  of  the  most 
absolute  things  themselves,  men  of  all  qualities  being  oltcn  gorei'ned 
by  names,  the  policy  of  Prance  seems  ibL'  wiser,  Tiz.,  sefiire  ralolr 
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-  of  ike  Fcith,  and  so  forth."  This  solemn  reci- 
tation of  the  legend  on  the  coin  was  meant  as  a  fanciful 
way  of  apprising  me  that  tho  king  was  approaching ;  for 
Lord  W.  had  himself  lost  somewhat  of  the  awe  natural  to 

lied  to  eserdao  that  extreme  candor,  forbearance,  and  sptrit  of  ready 
concossion  in  re  aliena,  and,  above  all,  in  re  polUica,  which,  on  his  own 
account,  might  be  altogether  honorable.  The  council  might  give 
awaj  their  own  honors,  hut  not  jours  and  mine.  On  a  public  (or  at 
least  on  a  foreign)  interest,  it  ia  the  duty  of  h  good  citizen  to  be  lofty, 
exacting,  almost  insolent.  And.  on  this  principle,  when  the  ancient 
style  and  title  of  the  kingdom  fell  under  roviaion,  if—  as  I  do  not 
deny  —  it  waa  advisable  lo  retrench  all  obsolete  pretensions  aa  so 
many  memorials  of  a  greatness  that  m  that  parucnlar  manifestation 
was  now  extinct,  and  therefore,  pro  ianto,  rather  preBumptions  of 
weakness  than  of  strength,  as  being  mementoes  of  our  losses,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  counlervailing  claims  which  had  since  arisen,  and 
had  far  more  than  equiponderated  the  declension  in  that  one  direction, 
shonld  have  been  then  adopted  into  the  titalar  heraldry  of  the  nation. 
It  was  neither  wise  nor  just  to  insult  foreign  nations  with  assump- 
tions which  no  longer  stood  upon  any  basis  of  reality.  And  on  that 
ground  France  was,  perhaps,  rightly  omitted.  But  why,  when  the 
crown  was  thus  remoulded,  and  its  jewelry  unset,  if  this  one  pearl 
were  to  be  surrendered  as  an  ornament  no  longer  ours,  why,  wo  may 
ask,  were  not  the  many  and  goi^eous  jewels,  achieved  by  the  national 
wisdom  and  power  in  later  times,  adopted  into  the  recomposed  tiara  7 
Upon  what  principle  did  the  Romans,  tho  wisest  among  the  children 
of  this  world,  leave  so  many  inscriptions,  as  records  of  their  power  or 
their  triumphs,  npon  columns,  arches,  temples,  basilica,  or  medals' 
A  national  act,  a  solemn  and  deliberate  act,  delivered  to  history,  is  a 
more  imperishable  monument  than  any  made  by  hands ;  and  tha 
title,  as  revised,  which  ought  to  have  expressed  a  change  in  the  do- 
minion simply  as  to  the  mode  and  form  of  its  expansion,  now  re- 
ma.ina  as  a  lalse,  base,  abject  confession  of  absolute  contraction ;  once 
we  had  A,  B,  and  C  ;  now  wo  have  dwindled  into  A  and  B  :  trno, 
most  anfeithful  guardian  of  the  national  honors,  we  had  lost  C,  and 
that  yon  were  careful  lo  remember.  But  we  happened  to  have  gained 
D,  E,  r,  —  and  so  downwards  to  Z,  —  all  of  whirh  duly  you  forgot. 

On  this  argument,  it  was  urged  at  the  time,  in  high  quarters,  that 
the  new  recast  of  tiic   crown  and  sceptre  should  come  out  of  ihfl 
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a  young  person  in  a  first  situation  of  this  nature,  through 
his  frequent  admissions  to  the  royal  presence.  For  my 
own  part,  I  was  as  yet  a  stranger  even  to  the  king's  person. 
I  had,  indeed,  seen  most  or  all  the  princesses  in  the  way  I 

furnace  equably  improTed  ;  as  mndh  for  what  they  were  authorUed  tg 
elaim  bs  for  what  they  were  compelled  to  disclaim.  And,  as  one 
mode  of  effecting  this,  it  was  proposed  that  the  king  should  become 
an  emperor.  Some,  indeed,  alleged  that  an  emperor,  by  its  very  idea, 
as  received  in  the  Chanceiy  of  Enrope,  presupposes  a  king  para- 
mount over  vassal  or  tributary  kings.  But  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
Bay  that  an  emperor  is  a  prince,  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  thrortei 
of  several  distinct  kingdoms;  and  in  effect  we  adopt  that  view  of  the 
case  in  giving  the  tille  of  imperial  to  tho  parhament,  or  common  as 
Bembly  of  the  three  kingdoms.  However,  the  title  of  the  piinee  was 
a  matter  trivial  in  comparison  of  the  title  of  his  dilia,  or  extent  of 
jurisdiction.  This  point  admits  of  a  striking  illustration :  in  the 
"Paradise  Regained,"  Milton  has  given  us,  in  close  succession,  three 
matchless  pietarea  of  civil  grandeur,  as  exemplified  in  three  dififerent 
modes  by  three  different  states.  Aviuling  himself  of  the  brief  scriptural 
notice,  —  "The  devil  laketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
and  shovfeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them," 
—  he  causes  to  pass,  as  in  a  solemn  pageant  before  us,  the  two  milita- 
ry empires  then  coexisting,  of  Parthia  and  Rome,  and  finally  (undei 
anotheridca  of  political  greatness)  tho  intellectual  glories  of  Athens 
From  the  picture  of  the  Roman  grandeur  I  extract,  and  beg  the 
toadorto  weigh,  the  following  linos:  — 

"  Thence  to  the  gates  cast  ronnd  thine  eye,  and  see    — « 

What  conflus  issuing  forth  or  entering  in; 

Pretora,  proconsuls,  to  their  provinces 

Hasting,  or  on  return  in  robes  of  stale ; 

Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power; 

JjCgiotis  or  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings ; 

Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 

In  various  habits  on  the  Appian  road, 

Or  on  the  Emilian  ;  some  from  farthest  south, 

Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 

Heroe,  Nilotic  isle ;  and,  more  to  west, 

The  realm  of  Bocchns  to  the  Blackmoor  Sea, 

From  India  and  the  Goldi;n  Chersonese, 
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have  mentioned  ibove ;  and  occasionally,  in  the  streets  of 
Windsor,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  all  hats  from  all 
heads  had  admonished  me  that  some  roya!  personage  or 
other  was  then  traversing  {or,  if  not  traversing,  was  cross- 

And  utmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane, 
—  Dusk  facea  with  white  silken  tnrhana  wrealhod  ; 
!From  Gallia,  Gades,  and  the  British,  west, 
Germans,  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmatiana,  north. 
Beyond  Daanbius  to  the  Tauric  pool." 
With  this  superb  picture,  or  abstraction  of  the  Roman  pomps  and 
power,  when  ascending  to  their  utmost  altiludo,  confranl  the  follow- 
ing reproscntativo  sketch  of  a  great  English  levoo  on  some  high  so- 
lemoily,  suppose  the  king's  birthday;  "Amongst  the  presentations 
In  his  majesty,  we  noticed  Lord  O.  S,  the  governor  general  of  In- 
diiL  on  his  departure  for  Bengal ;  Mr.  O.  Z.,  with  an  address  from  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Canadas ;  Sir  L.  V.,  on  his  appointment  as  com- 
mander of  the  forces  In  Kova  Scotia;  General  Sir ,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Burmese  war,  |"the  Golden  Chersonese,"]  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Mediterranean  fleet;  Mr.  B.  Z.,  on  hii  ap- 
pointment to  the  chief  justiceship  at  Madras ;  Sir  It.  G.,  the  lata 
attorney  general  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  General  Y.  X.,  on 
taking  leave  for  the  governorship  of  Ceylon,  ["the  utmost  Indian 
isle,  Taprobane ; "]  Lord  F.  M.,  tlie  bearer  of  the  last  dcspatdics 
from  head  quarters  in  Spain  ;  Col.  P.,  on  going  out  as  captain  gen- 
eral of  the  forces  in  New  Holland  ;  Commodore  St.  L.,  on  his  retnm 
from  a  voyage  of  discovery  fowards  the  north  pole ;  the  King  of 
Owhyhee,  attended  by  chieftains  from  the  other  islands  of  that  clus- 
ter i  Col.  ftTP.,  on  his  return  from  the  war  in  Ashantce,  upon  which 
occasion  the  gallant  colonel  presenfed  the  treaty  and  tribute  from  that 
country ;  Admiral ,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Baltic  fleet ;  Cap- 
tain 0.  N.,  with  despatches  fivm  the  Bed  Sea,  advising  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  piratical  armament  and  settlements  in  that  quarter,  as 
also  in  the  Persian  Gnlf ;  Sir  T.  O'H.,  the  late  resident  in  Nepanl,  to 
oresent  his  report  of  the  war  in  that  territory,  and  in  adjacent  re 
gions  —  names  as  yet  unknown  in  Europe;  the  governor  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  on  departing  for  the  West  Indies ;  various  deput» 
Uons  with  petitions,  addresses,  &c.,  from  islands  in  remote  quarters 
of  the  globe,  amongst  which  wc  distinguished  those  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  in  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Manrilius,  from 
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mg)  the  sireet;  but  either  his  majesty  had  ne\er  been  ot 
the  party,  or,  from  distance,  I  h  id  f<iilcd  to  dislLnguisb  him 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  meeting  him  neirly  face  tc 
fece ;  for,  though  the  walk  ive  occupied  was  not  that  in 
which  the  royal  party  were  moving,  it  ran  so  near  it,  and 
was  coimecled  by  so  manj  cross  walks  at  short  interval'^, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  for  us,  as  we  were  now 
observed,  to  go  and  present  ourselves.     What  happened 

JttTa,  from  the  British  setllement  in  Terra  flol  Faego,  from  the  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  Society,  Priendiy,  and  Sandwich  Islands  —  as 
well  as  other  gronps  less  known  in  the  South  Seas  ;  Admiral  li.  A., 
on  assnming  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet;  Major  Gen.  X.  L^ 
on  reaigningtlielientenant  governorship  of  Gibraltar;  Hon.  G.  F.,on 
going  oul  as  secretajy  to  the  goTomor  of  Malta,"  &c. 

This  sketch,  too  Imstilj'  made  up,  is  founded  upon  a  baso  of  a  very 
few  years ;  i.  e,,  we  have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  placed  in  juxtupo- 
sition,  as  coexistences,  events  separated  bj  a  few  years.  But  if  (like 
MilUin's  picture  of  the  Soman  grandeur)  the  abstraction  had  been 
made  from  a  hase  of  thirty  years  in  extent,  and  had  there  been  added 
ta  the  picture  (according  to  his  precedent)  the  many  and  remote  em- 
bassies to  and  from  independent  states,  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth, 
with  how  many  more  groups  might  the  spectacle  have  been  crowded, 
and  especially  of  those  who  fall  within  thai  most  picturesque  deline- 

"  Dusk  faces  with  while  silken  turbans  wreathed  "  I 
As  it  is,  I  have  noticed  hardly  any  places  but  such  as  tie  absolutely 
within  our  jurisdiction.  And  yet,  even  under  that  limitation,  how 
vastly  more  comprehensive  is  the  chart  of  British  dominion  than  of 
the  Roman  !  To  this  gorgeous  empire,  some  corresponding  style  and 
title  should  have  been  adapted  at  the  revision  of  the  old  title,  and 
should  yet  be  adapted. 

Apropos  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  king's  title :  Coleridge,  on 
being  assured  that  the  new  title  of  the  king  waa  to  be  Emperor  of 
the  British  Islands  and  their  dependencies,  and  on  the  coin  Imperii- 
loT  Britanniorum,  remarked,  that,  in  this  rcmauufacturod  form,  the 
title  might  be  said  to  be  yajMinnaJ,-  alluding  to  this  fact,  that  amongst 
insular  sovereigns,  the  only  one  known  to  Christian  diplomacy  bj  the 
title  of  emperor  is  the  Sovereign  of  Japan. 
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was  pretty  nearly  as  follows:  The  king,  having  first 
spoken  with  great  kindness  to  my  companion,  inquiring 
circumstantially  about  his  mother  and  grandmother,  as  per- 
sons particularly  well  known  to  himself,  then  turned  his 
eye  upon  me.  My  name,  it  seems,  had  been  communicat- 
ed to  him  ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  inquire  about  that.  Was 
I  of  Eton  ?  This  was  his  first  question,  I  replied  that  1  was 
not,  but  hoped  I  should  be.  Had  I  a  father  living  ?  1  had 
not :  my  father  had  been  dead  about  eight  years.  "  But 
you  have  a  mother  >  "  I  had.  "  And  she  thinks  of  send- 
ing you  to  Eton?  "  I  answered,  that  she  had  expressed 
such  an  intention  in  my  hearing ;  but  I  was  not  sure  wheth- 
er that  might  not  be  in  order  to  waive  an  argument  with 
the  person  to  whom  she  spoke,  who  happened  to  have  been 
an  Etonian.  "  O,  but  all  people  think  highly  of  Eton ; 
every  body  praises  Eton.  Your  mother  does  right  to  in- 
quire ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that ;  but  the  more  she  in- 
quires, the  more  she  will  be  satisfied  —  that  I  can  answer 
for." 

Nest  came  a  question  which  had  been  suggested  by  my 
name.  Had  my  family  come  into  England  with  the  Hu- 
guenots at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  ?  This 
was  a  tender  point  with  me  :  of  all  things  I  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  supposed  of  French  descent ;  yet  it  was  a  vexa- 
tion I  had  constantly  to  face,  as  most  people  supposed  that 
my  name  argued  a  French  origin;  whereas  a  Norman 
origin  argued  pretty  certainly  an  origin  not  French.  I  re- 
plied, with  some  haste,  "Please  your  majesty,  the  family 
has  been  in  England  since  the  conquest."  It  is  probable 
that  I  colored,  or  showed  some  mark  of  discomposure,  with 
which,  however,  the  king  was  not  displeased,  for  he  smiled, 
and  said,  "  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  Here  I  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  moment  how  to  answer ;  for  I  was  sensible  that  it 
did  not  liecome  me  to  occupy  the  king's  attention  with  any 
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long  stories  or  traditions  about  a  subject  so  unimportaDl  af 
my  own  family ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  tbat  I  should 
say  something,  unless  I  wou!d  be  thought  to  have  denied 
my  Huguenot  descent  upon  no  reason  or  authority.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  I  said,  in  effect,  that  the  family  from 
which  I  traced  my  descent  had  certainly  been  a  great  and 
leading  one  at  the  era  of  the  barons'  wars,  as  also  in  one 
at  least  of  the  crusades  ;  and  that  I  had  myself  seen  many 
notices  of  this  family,  not  only  in  books  of  heraldry,  &c., 
but  in  the  very  earliest  of  all  English  books,  "  And  what 
book  was  that  ? "  "  Robert  of  Gloucester's  '  Metrical 
Chronicle,'  which  I  understood,  from  internal  evidence, 
to  have   be  '  b  8i)'       Th     k'  d 
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pffiveot  the  injury  from  extending,  or  f    m  t    g    thera 

by  dose  neigliborhood  ;  for  it  is  supp  d  by  y  that 
sucb  injuries  spread   rapidly  in  favor  bl       t     t  One 

of  my  informants  was  a  German  bookb  d  f  t  re- 
spectability, settled  in  London,  and  f  m  j  y  em- 
ployed by  the  Admiralty  as  a  confident  1  b  d  f  ords 
£>r  journals  containing  secrets  of  office,  &c.  Through  this 
connecli;>n  he  had  been  recommended  to  the  service  of  hia 
majesty,  whom  he  used  to  see  continually  in  the  course  of 
his  attendance  at  Buckingham  House,  where  the  boolis 
were  deposited.  This  artist  had  (originally  in  the  way  of 
liis  trade)  become  well  acquainted  with  the  money  value 
of  English  books;  and  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired 
without  some  concurrent  knowledge  of  their  subject  and 
their  kind  of  merit.  Accordingly,  he  was  tolerably  well 
qualified  to  estimate  any  man's  atlainraeots  as  a  reading 
man ;  and  from  him  I  received  such  circumstantial  ac- 
counts of  many  conversations  he  had  held  with  the  king, 
evidently  reported  with  entire  good  faith  and  simplicity, 
that  I  cannot  doubt  the  fact  of  his  majesty's  very  general 
acquaintance  with  English  literature.  Not  a  day  passed, 
whenever  the  king  happened  to  be  at  Buckingham  House, 
without  his  coming  into  the  binding  room,  and  minutely  in- 
specting the  progress  of  the  binder  and  his  allies  —  the  gild- 
ers, toolers,  &c.  From  the  outside  of  the  book  the  transition 
was  natural  to  its  value  in  the  scale  of  bibliography  ;  and 
in  that  way  my  informant  had  ascertained  that  the  king 
was  well  acquainted,  not  only  with  Bobert  of  Gloucester, 
but  with  all  the  other  early  chronicles,  published  by  Hcarne, 

period  to  so  enormous  a  price.  From  this  person  I  learned 
afterwards  that  the  king  prided  himself  especially  upon 
his  early  foKos  of  Shakspeare ;  that  is  to  say,  not  merely 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  individual  copies  in  a  biblio- 
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graphical  sense,  aa  "iaH  copies"  and  having  large  mar- 
pns,  &c.,  but  chiefly  from  their  value  in  relation  to  the 
most  authentic  basis  for  the  text  of  the  poet.  And  thus 
it  appears,  that  at  least  two  of  our  kings,  Charles  1.  and 
Geoi^e  III,,  have  made  it  their  pride  to  profess  a  rever- 
ential esteem  for  Shakspeare.  This  bookbinder  added  his 
attestation  to  the  truth  (or  to  the  generally  reputed  truth) 
of  a  story  which  I  had  heard  from  other  authority,  viz., 
that  the  librarian,  or,  if  not  officially  the  librarian,  at  leaai 
the  chief  director  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  books,  was 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  (son  to 
George  I!.,)  and  therefore  half-brother  of  the  king.  His 
own  (asle  and  inclinations  it  seemed,  concurred  with  hja 
b     h        w   h  ng   him   in  a  subordinate    rank 

d  b  in  which,  however,  he  enjoyed 

ffl  h  y    or  trouble,  or  courtly  envy,  and 

hi  ry  wh  h  h  m  St  valued,  of  a  superb  library. 
Hid  d  d  d  I  h  e  heard,  as  plain  Mr.  Barnard. 
A  mid       I       d  the  story,  (which  possibly  may 

h        b        !        k  the  public,)  on  the  ground  thai 

G      g     III  Id     ot  have  differed  so  widely  from 

pnn  g  I  I  ave  a  brother  of  his  own,  how. 

p  I     ly      distinguished  by  public  honors. 

B      h       g  ned   that  a  naval  officer,  well 

k  to      y  f  m  ly    and  to  a  naval  brother  of  my 

w  p  I       by        stance  rendered  to  him  repeat- 

dly     h  m  d  h  p  in  changing   his  ship,  was  un- 

doubtedly an  illegitimate  son  of  George  III.,  and  yet  that 
he  never  rose  higher  than  the  rank  of  post  captain,  though 
privately  acknowledged  by  his  father  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family,  I  found  the  insufficiency  of  that  ob- 
jection. The  fact  is,  and  it  does  honor  to  the  king's  mem- 
ory, he  reverenced  the  moral  feelings  of  his  country, 
which  are,  in  this  and  in  all  points  of  domestic  morals, 
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severe  and  high  toned,  (I  say  it  in  defiance  of  writers,  such 
as  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Hozlitt,  &c.,  who  hated  alike  the  jiisl 
and  the  uojust  pretensions  of  England,}  in  a  degree  ab- 
solutely incomprehensible  to  Southern  Europe.  He  had  bis 
frailties  like  other  children  of  Adam  ;  but  he  did  not  seek 
to  fix  the  public  attention  upon  them,  after  the  fashion  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  or  our  Charles  II.,  and  so  many  other 
continental  princes.  There  were  living  witnesses  (more 
ihan  one)  of  his  aberrations  as  of  theirs ;  but  he,  with 
belter  feelings  than  they,  did  not  choose,  by  placing  these 
witnesses  upon  a  pedestal  of  honor,  surmounted  by  he- 
raldic trophies,  to  emblazon  his  owa  transgressions  to 
coming  generations,  and  to  force  back  the  gaze  of  a  re- 
mote posterity  upon  his  own  infirmities.  It  was  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  the  father  of  his  people  in  a  sense  not  quite  so 
literal.  These  were  things,  however,  of  which  at  that  time 
I  had  not  heard. 

During  the  whole  dialogue,  I  did  not  even  once  remark 
that  hesitation  and  iteration  of  words  generally  attributed 
to  George  III. ;  indeed,  so  generally,  that  it  must  often  have 
existed  ;  but  in  this  case,  I  suppose  that  the  brevity  of  his 
sentences  operated  to  deliver  him  from  any  embarrassment 
of  utterance,  such  as  might  have  attended  longer  and  more 
complex  sentences,  where  some  anxiety  was  natural  to 
overtake  the  thoughts  aa  they  arose.  When  we  observed 
that  the  king  had  paused  in  his  stream  of  questions,  which 
succeeded  rapidly  to  each  other,  we  understood  it  aa  a  sig- 
nal of  dismissal ;  and  making  a  profound  obeisance,  we  re- 
tired backwards  a  few  steps.  His  majesty  smiled  in  a  very 
gracious  manner,  waved  hia  hand  towards  us,  and  said 
something  (I  did  not  know  what)  in  a  peculiarly  kind  ac- 
cent ;  he  then  turned  round,  and  the  whole  party  along  with 
him ;  which  set  us  at  liberty  without  impropriety  to  torn  to 
the  right  about  ourselves,  and  make  our  egreps  from  tho 
gardens. 
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This  incident,  to  me  at  my  age,  was  very  naturally  ont 
of  considerable  interest.  One  reflection  it  suggested  after 
wards,  which  was  this ;  Could  it  he  Ukely  that  much  truth 
of  a  general  nature,  bearing  upon  man  and  social  interests, 
could  ever  reach  the  car  of  a  king,  under  the  etiquette  of  a 
court,  and  under  that  one  rule  wliich  seemed  singly  s\ilii- 
cient  to  foreclose  all  natural  avenues  to  truth?  —  the  rule, I 
mean,  by  which  it  is  forbidden  to  address  a  question  to  the 
king,  1  was  well  aware,  before  I  saw  him,  that  in  the 
royal  presence,  like  the  dead  soldier  in  Lucao,  whom  the 
mighty  necromancing  witch  tortures  back  i 
ary  life,  I  must  have  no  voice  except  for  a 


I  was  to  originate  nothmg  m\self ,  ind  at  my  age,  lefore 
so  exalted  a  peraomge  the  mf-re  mstincts  of  referential 
demeanor  would  at  iny  rate  h-ive  dictated  such  a  rule 
But  what  becomes  of  that  man's  general  condit  on  of  mind 
in  relation  to  all  the  greit  objects  moi  ng  on  the  field  of 
human  experience,  where  it  is  a  hw  gtnerilly  lor  almost 
all  who  approach  li  m,  that  they  shill  confine  themseKe'i 
t)  repliei  absolute  responses,  or  it  mosf  to  a  prosecution 
or  carrying  forwaid  (fa  propostion  dehK,red  by  the  -pro 
tagomst  or  supreme  leader  of  thp  conicrsation '  Foi  t 
must  he  remembered  that,  generallv  speakina  the  eff  ct 
of  p  ittinf,  no  question  is  to  Irinsfer  into  the  other  party's 
hands  the  entire  originating  movement  of  the  dialogue , 
and  thua,  in  a  musical  metaphor,  the  great  man  is  the  sole 
modulator  and  determiner  of  the  key  in  wl  ich  the  conver 
saiion  proceeds      It  is  true,  that  sometimes,  by  travelling  a 

*  For  the  sake  i>f  tlio=B  mho  are  no  clnssical  sol  olar'  I  expljin 
Voice  and  langnag«ari!  restored  to  him  only  to  the  exte-al  of  replgin^ 
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little  beyond  the  question  -a  your  answer,  you  may  enlarge 
the  Oasis,  so  as  to  bring  up  some  new  train  of  thought 
which  you  wish  to  introduce,  and  may  suggest  fresh  mat- 
ter as  effectually  as  if  you  had  the  iiherly  of  more  openly 
guiding  the  conversation,  whether  by  way  of  question  or  by 
direct  origination  of  a  topic  ;  but  tbis  depends  on  skill  to 
'-mprove  an  opening,  or  vigilance  to  seize  it  at  the  instant, 
and,  after  all,  much  upon  accident;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
crime,  (a  sort  of  petty  treason,  perhaps,  or,  what  is  it?)  if 
you  should  be  detected  in  your  "  improvements  "  and  "  en- 
largements of  basis."  The  king  might  say,  "  Friend,  I 
must  tell  my  attorney  general  to  speak  with  you,  for  I  de- 
lect a  kind  of  treason  in  your  replies.  They  go  too  far. 
They  include  something  which  tempts  my  majesty  to  a  no- 
tice ;  which  is,  in  fact,  for  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  thai 
you  have  been  circumventing  me  half  unconsciously  into 
answering  a  question  which  has  silently  been  insinuated  by 
you."  Freedom  of  communication,  unfettered  movement 
of  thought,  there  can  be  none  under  such  a  ritual,  which 
tends  violently  to  a  Byzantine,  or  even  to  a  Chinese  result 
of  freezing,  as  it  were,  all  natural  and  healthy  play  of  the 
faculties  under  the  petrific  mace  of  absolute  ceremonial 
and  fixed  precedent.  For  it  will  hardly  be  objected,  that 
the  privileged  condition  of  a  few  official  councillors  and 
state  ministers,  whose  hurry  and  oppression  of  thought 
from  public  care  will  rarely  allow  them  to  speak  on  any 
other  subject  than  business,  can  be  a  remedy  large  enough 
for  so  large  an  evil.  True  it  is,  that  a  peculiarly  frank  or 
jovial  temperament  in  a  sovereign  may  do  much  for  a  sea- 
son to  tiaw  this  punctilious  reserve  and  ungenial  con- 
straint ;  but  that  is  an  accident,  and  personal  to  an  individ- 
ual. And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  balance  even  this,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that,  in  all  noble  and  fashionable  society, 
where  there  happens  to  be        pride  in  sustaining  what  is 
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deemed  a  goi>d  tone  ia  conversatioQ,  it  is  peculiarlv  aimt'd 
at,  (and  even  artificially  managed,)  thai  no  lingering  or  loi 
[ering  upoQ  one  theme,  no  protracted  discussion,  shall  be 
allowed.  And,  doubtless,  as  regards  merely  the  treatment 
of  convivial  or  purely  social  communication  of  ideas, 
(which  also  is  a  great  art,)  this  pract  ce  is  right  I  admit 
willingly  that  an  uncultured  brute,  who  is  detected  at  an 
elegant  table  in  the  atrocity  of  abwlute  discu'ision  or  di=pu 
tation,  ought  to  be  summarily  removed  by  a  police  officer , 
and  possibly  the  law  will  warrant  his  being  held  to  bail  for 
one  or  two  years,  according  to  the  enormity  of  his  case. 
But  men  are  not  always  enjoying,  or  seeking  to  enjoy,  so- 
cial pleasure  ;  they  seek  also,  and  have  need  to  seek  con- 
tinually, both  through  books  and  men,  intellectual  growth, 
fresh  power,  fresh  strength,  to  keep  themselves  ahead  or 
abreast  of  this  moving,  surging,  billowing  world  of  ours ; 
especially  in  these  modern  times,  when  society  revolves 
through  so  many  new  phases,  and  shifts  its  aspects  with  so 
much  more  velocity  than  in  past  ages.  A  king,  especially 
of  this  country,  ntcds,  beyond  most  other  men,  to  keep 
himself  in  a  continual  state  of  communication,  as  it  were, 
by  some  vital  and  orginic  sympathy,  with  the  most  essen- 
tial of  these  changes  And  yet  this  punctilio  of  etiquette 
like  some  vicious  forms  of  law  or  technical  fictions  grown 
too  narrow  for  the  age,  which  will  not  allow  of  cases  com- 
ing before  the  court  in  a  shape  desired  alike  by  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  defendant,  is  so  framed  as  to  defeat  equally  ths 
wishes  of  a  prince  disposed  to  gather  knowledge  wherever 
he  can  find  it,  and  of  those  who  may  be  best  fitted  to  give  it. 
For  a  few  minutes  on  three  other  occasions,  before  we 
finally  quitted  Eton,  I  again  saw  the  king,  and  always 
with  renewed  interest.  He  was  kind  to  every  body  —  con- 
descending and  affable  in  a  degree  which  I  am  bound  to 
remember  with  personal  gratitude  ;  ana  one  thing  I  had 
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heard  of  him,  which  eveo  iheo,  and  much  more  as  my 
mind  opened  to  a  wider  compass  of  deeper  reflection,  won 
my  respect,  i  have  always  reverenced  a  man  of  whom  it 
could  be  truly  said  that  he  had  once,  and  once  only,  (for 
more  than  once  implies  another  unsoundness  in  the  quality 
of  the  passion,)  been  desperately  in  love  ;  in  love,  that  is  lo 
say,  in  a  terrific  excess,  so  as  to  dally,  under  suitable  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  thoughts  of  cutting  his  own  throat,  or 
even  (as  the  case  might  be)  the  throat  of  her  whom  he  loved 
above  all  this  world.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
justifying  such  enormities;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
wrong,  exceedingly  wrong  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  people  in 
general  feel  pretty  much  as  I  do,  from  the  extreme  sym- 
pathy with  which  the  public  always  pursue  the  fate  of  any 
criminal  who  has  committed  a  murder  of  this  class,  even 
though  tainted  (as  generally  it  is)  with  jealousy,  which,  in 
itself,  wherever  it  argues  habitual  mistrust,  is  an  ignoble 
passion." 

Great  passions,  (do  not  understand  me,  reader,  as  though 
I  meant  great  appetites,)  passions  moving  in  a  great  orbit, 
and  transcending  little  regards,  are  always  arguments  of 


e  latent  nobility.  There 
few  women  capable  of  great  pass! 
ing)  of  passions  at  all.  Hartley, 
human  mind,  propagates  the 


ndeed,  but  few  n 

s,  or  (properly  speak- 
his  mechanism  of  tne 
byn 


and  by  miniature  vibrations,  which,  in  a  Roman  form 

•  Accordingly,  Coleridge  haa  conteaded,  and  I  tliink  with  trnth, 
that  the  passion  of  Olhollo  is  no(  jealousy.  So  much  I  know  bj  re- 
port, as  the  result  of  a  lecture  which  he  read  at  the  Royal  Iiislitution. 
His  ai^umcnts  I  did  not  bear.  To  me  it  is  evident  that  Othello's 
state  of  feeling  was  not  that  of  a  degrading,  suspicious  rivalship,  hnt 
the  state  of  perfect  misciy,  arising  out  of  this  dilemma,  the  most  af- 
fecting, perhaps,  to  contemjilale  of  any  which  con  exist,  viz.,  the  dira 
necessity  of  loving  without  limit  one  whom  the  heart  pronounces  tc 
t-e  unwordiy  of  that  love 
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for  such  miniatures,  he  terms  vilratiunchs.  Now,  of  men 
and  women  generally,  parodying  that  termiDoIogy,  we 
ought  to  say  —  not  that  they  are  governed  by  passions,  or 
at  all  capable  of  passions,  but  of  passiuncles.  And  thence 
it  is  that  few  men  go,  or  can  go,  beyond  a  little  love-Uking, 
as  it  is  called  ;  and  hence  also,  that,  in  a  world  where  so 
little  conformity  takes  place  betweeQ  Ihe  ideol  speculations 
of  men  and  the  gross  realities  of  life,  where  marriages  ar* 
governed  in  so  vast  a  proportion  by  convenience,  prudence, 
self-interest,  —  any  thing,  in  short,  rather  than  deep  sym- 
pathy between  the  parties,  —  and,  consequently,  where  so 
many  men  must  be  crossed  in  their  inclinations,  we  yet 
hear  of  so  few  tragic  catastrophes  on  that  account.  The 
king,  however,  was  certainly  among  the  number  of  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  a  deep  passion,  if  every  thing  be 
true  (hat  is  reported  of  him.  Ail  the  world  has  heard  that 
he  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  beautiful  sister  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Richmond.  That  was  before  his  marriage  ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  certain  that  he  not  only  wished,  but  sin- 
cerely meditated,  to  have  married  her.  So  much  is  matter 
of  notoriety.  But  other  circumstances  of  the  case  have 
been  sometimes  reported,  which  imply  great  distraction 
of  mind  and  a  truly  profound  possession  of  his  heart 
by  that  early  passion ;  which,  in  a  prince  whose  feelings 
are  liable  so  much  to  the  dispersing  and  dissipating  power 
of  endless  interruption  from  new  objects  and  fresh  claims 
on  the  attention,  coupled  also  with  the  fact  that  he  never, 
but  in  this  one  case,  professed  any  tiling  amounting  to  es- 
travagant  or  frantic  attachment,  do  seem  to  argue  that  the 
king  was  truly  and  passionately  in  love  with  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox.  He  had  a  demon  upon  him,  and  was  under  a  real 
possession.  If  so,  what  a  lively  expression  of  the  mixed 
condition  of  human  fortunes,  and  not  less  of  another  truth 
equally  affecting,  viz.,  the  dread  conflicts  with  tho  will,— 
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the  mighty  agitations  which  silently  and  in  darkness  are 
convulsing  many  a  heart,  where,  to  the  external  eye,  ail  is 
tranquil, — that  this  king,al  the  very  ihreshold  of  his  public 
career,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  binding  about  his 
brows  the  golden  circle  of  sovereignly,  when  Europe 
watched  him  with  interest,  aod  the  kings  of  the  earth  with 
envy,  not  one  of  the  vulgar  titles  to  happiness  being  want- 
ing,— youth,  health,  a  throne  the  most  splendid  on  this 
planet,  general  popularity  amongst  a  nation  of  freemen, 
and  the  hope  which  belongs  to  powers  as  yet  almost  un- 
tried,— that,  even  under  these  most  flattering  auspices,  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  the  most  hitler  of 
all  to  which  human  life  is  liable  !  He  made  it ;  and  he 
might  then  have  said  to  his  people,  "  For  you,  and  to  my 
public  duties,  I  have  made  a  sacrifice  which  none  of  you 
would  have  made  for  me."  In  years  loag  ago,  I  have 
heard  a  woman  of  rank  recurring  to  the  circumstances  of 
Lady  Sarah's  first  appearance  ot  court  after  the  king's 
marriage.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  it  occurred  after  thai 
lady's  own  marriage  with  Sir  Charles  Bunbury.  Many 
eyes  were  upon  both  parties  at  that  moment, — female  eyes, 
C'ipecially, — and  the  speaker  did  not  disguise  the  excessive 
inleresl  wcth  which  she  herself  obspned  them  Lady 
Sarah  was  not  agitated,  but  the  kmg  uas  He  seemed 
an'^iouB,  sensibly  tiembled,  changed  color,  and  shivertd,  aa 
Lady  S  B  drew  npar  But,  to  quote  the  one  single 
eloquent  sentiment,  whioh  I  remember  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  m  Monk  Lewis's  Romantic  Tales,  "  In 
this  world  all  things  pass  away  ,  blessed  be  Heaven,  and 
the  bitter  pangs  by  which  sometimes  it  is  pleased  to  recall 
Its  wanderers,  eien  our  passions  pass  awa'v  !  "  And  thua 
It  happened  that  tins  storm  also  was  laid  asleep  and  foi- 
gotten,  together  with  ao  manj  othi  rs  of  its  kind  that  have 
teen,  and  ihit  shall  bf  again,  sj  long  as  man  is  man,  and 
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vroman  woman.  Meantime,  in  justification  of  a  passion  sc 
profound,  one  would  be  glad  to  think  highly  of  the  lady 
that  inspired  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  heartily  hope  that  the  in 
suits  offered  to  her  memory  in  the  scandalous  "  Memoira 
of  the  Due  de  Lauzun  "  are  mere  calumnies,  and  records 
ralher  of  his  presumptuous  wishes  than  of  any  aclusi 
successes,* 

•  That  book,  I  am  awaro,  is  genorally  ireated  as  a  forgery ;  bat 
internal  evidence,  drawn  from  the  lone  and  quality  oF  the  reveladons 
diere  made,  will  not  allow  me  to  think  it  altogether  such.  There  ii 
an  abandoa  and  carelessness  in  pans  which  mari  its  ainceritj.  Its 
authenticity  I  cannot  doubt.  But  that  proves  nothing  for  the  truth 
of  the  particular  stories  which  it  contains.  A  book  of  scandalous 
and  defamatory  stories,  especially  where  the  writer  has  had  the  baae- 
noaa  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  honor  by  women,  and  to 
boast  of  favors  alleged  to  have  been  granted  him,  it  is  always  fair  to 
consider  as  ipso  Jacio  a  tissue  of  falsehoods ;  and  ou  the  following 
ai^nmoni,  that  these  are  exposures  which,  even  if  tiue,  none  but  the 
basest  of  men  would  have  made.  Being,  therefore,  on  the  hypothesis 
most  favorable  to  his  veracity,  the  basest  of  men,  the  author  is  self- 
denounced  as  vile  enough  to  have  foiled  the  stories,  and  cannot  com- 
plain if  ho  should  be  roundly  aisuscd  of  doing  Chat  which  bo  has 
taken  pains  to  prove  himself  capable  of  doing.  This  way  of  argaing 
might  be  applied  with  fatal  effect  to  the  Due  do  Lanzun's  "  Memoirs," 
snppoaing  them  written  with  a  view  to  publication.  But,  by  possi- 
bility, that  was  not  the  case.  Tha  Due  do  L.  terminated  his  profli- 
gate life,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  scaifold,  during  the  storms  of  the 
French  revolution;  and  nothing  in  his  whole  career  won  him  so 
much  credit  as  the  way  in  whicb  he  closed  it;  for  he  went  to  his 
death  with  a  romantic  carelesanPi",  and  even  gayety  of  demeanor. 
His  "Memoirs  "  were  not  published  by  himself;  the  publication  was 
posthumous;  and  by  whom  authoiized,  or  for  what  purpose,  is  not 
exactly  known.  Probably  the  manuscript  foil  into  mercenary  hands, 
and  was  published  merelj  on  a  speculation  of  pecuniary  gain.  From 
some  passages,  however,  I  cannot  but  infer  that  the  writer  did  not 
mean  to  bring  it  before  the  public,  but  wrote  it  rather  as  a  series  of  pri- 
vate memoranda,  10  aid  his  own  rccolleetion  of  cironmstances  and 
dates.  The  Due  de  Lanzun's  acconnt  of  his  intrigue  virith  Lady 
SarMh  goes  so  far  as  to  allege,  that  he  rode  down  in  disguise,  from 
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However,  to  eave  dissertation  behind  me,  and  to  re- 
sume the  thread  of  my  narrative,  an  incident,  which  aboui 
this  period  impressed  me  even  more  profoundly  than  my 
introduction  to  a  royal  presence,  was  my  first  visit  to 
London. 

LoniJoci  to  Sir  Charles  B.'s  connlry  seat,  agreeably  to  a  previous  as- 
eignation,  and  that  he  was  admitted,  by  that  lady's  confidential  at- 
tendant, through  a  hack  stiurcase,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Charles  (a 
fox  hunter,  bnt  a  man  of  the  iiighest  bi«eJIng  and  fashion)  was  bin>- 
lelf  at  borne,  and  occupied  in  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
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It  was  a  most  heavenly  day  in  May  of  this  year  {1800) 
when  I  first  beheld  and  first  entered  this  mighty  wilder- 
ness, the  city  —  no,  not  the  city,  but  the  nation  —  of  Lon- 
don. Often  since  then,  at  distances  of  two  and  three  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  from  this  colossal  emporium  of  men, 
wealth,  arts,  and  intellectual  power,  have  1  fell  the  sublime 
expression  of  her  enormous  magnitude  in  one  simple  form 
of  ordinary  occurrence,  viz.,  in  the  vast  droves  of  cattle, 
suppose  upon  the  great  north  roads,  all  with  their  heads  di- 
rected to  London,  and  expounding  the  size  of  the  attracting 
body,  together  with  the  force  of  its  attractive  power,  by  the 
never-ending  succession  of  these  droves,  and  the  remote- 
ness from  the  capital  of  the  lines  upon  which  they  were 
moving.  A  suction  so  powerful,  felt  along  radii  ao  vast, 
and  a  consciousness,  at  the  same  time,  that  upon  other 
radii  still  more  vast,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  same 
suction  is  operating,  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter, 
and  hurrying  forever  into  one  centre  the  infinite  means 
needed  for  her  infinite  purposes,  and  the  endless  tributes  to 
the  skill  or  tc  the  luxury  of  her  endless  population,  crowds 
the  imagination  with  a  pomp  to  which  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  upon  this  planet,  cither  amongst  the  things 
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that  have  beer  or  the  things  that  are.  Or,  if  any  excep- 
tion there  is,  it  must  be  sought  in  ancient  Eome  *  We, 
upon  this  occasion,  were  in  an  open  carriage,  and,  chiefly 
(aa  I  imagine)  to  avoid  the  dust,  we  approached  London 

*  "  Andenl  Borne."  —  Vast,  however,  aa  the  London  iaof  this  day,I 
iucline  to  think  that  it  is  below  the  Rome  of  Trajan.  Il  has  long 
been  a  eettled  opinion  amongst  scholars,  that  the  computations  of  Lip. 
Bins,  on  this  point,  were  prodigiously  overcharged ;  and  formerly  I 
shared  in  that  belief.  But  closer  stndy  of  the  question,  and  a  labo- 
riona  collation  of  the  different  data,  (for  any  single  record,  independ- 
enlly  considered,  can  here  establish  nothing,)  have  satisfied  me  that 
Upsius  was  nearer  the  truth  than  his  critics ;  and  that  the  Roman 
population  of  every  class  —  slaves,  aliens,  peoples  of  the  suburbs,  in- 
cluded —  lay  between  four  and  six  millions ;  in  which  case  the  London 
of  1833,  which  counts  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  but  loss  than 
two  millions,  [Note.  —  Onr  present  London  of  1853  counts  two  millions, 
plia  as  many  thousanda  as  there  arc  days  in  the  year,]  may  be  taken, 
nolo  Tilaroi,  as  lying  between  one  fourth  and  one  third  of  Rome.  To 
discuss  this  question  thoroughly  would  require  a  separate  memoir, 
for  which,  after  all,  there  are  not  sufScient  materials:  meantime  I 
will  make  this  remark :  That  the  ordinary  compulations  ofamillion, 
or  a  million  and  a  quarter,  derived  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  tliB 
different "  regions,"  apply  to  Eome  milhin  the  Pomierium,  and  are. 
therefore,  no  more  valid  for  the  total  Eome  of  Trajan's  time,  stretch- 
ing so  many  miles  beyond  il,  than  the  bills  of  mortality  for  what  is 
technically  "  London  within  the  walls  "  can  serve  at  this  day  as  a  base 
for  esiimating  the  population  of  that  total  London  which  we  mean  and 
presnm;  in  our  daily  conversation.  Secondly,  even  for  the  Rome 
within  these  limits  the  computations  are  not  commensurate,  by  not 
allowing  for  the  prodigious  heighl  of  the  houses  in  Rome,  which  much 
transcended  that  of  modem  cities.  On  this  last  point  I  will  translate 
a  remarkable  sentence  from  the  Greek  rhetorician  Aristides,  [Note. — 
Aelius  Aristides,  Greek  by  his  birth,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines;]  to  some  readers  it  will  be  now  and  interesting:  "And, 
as  oftentimfs  we  see  that  a  man  who  greatly  excels  others  in  bulk  and 
strength  is  not  content  with  any  diaplay,  however  osten  tatious,  of  his 
powers,  short  of  that  where  he  is  exhibited  sarmounting  himself  with 
B  pyramid  of  other  men,  one  set  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  an- 
oliier,  so  also  this  cily,  stretching  fortli  her  foundations  over  areas  so 
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by  rural  lanes,  where  any  such  could  he  found,  or,  at  least, 
along  by-roads,  quiet  and  shady,  collateral  to  the  mam 
roads.  In  that  mode  of  approach  we  missed  some  fea- 
tures of  the   sublimity    helonging  to   any   of  the    com- 

rast,  is  jEt  not  satisfied  with  those  saperficlHl  dimensions ;  thai  contents 
her  not  j  but  upon  one  city  rearing  another  of  corrosponding  propor- 
tions, and  upon  thac  another,  pile  resting  npon  pile,  hoases  overlaying 
houses,  in  aerial  enccession :  so,  and  by  similar  steps,  she  achievoa  a 
character  of  architecture  jnstifying,  aa  it  were,  (ho  very  promise  of 
her  name ;  and  wilh  roferenco  to  that  name,  and  its  Grecian  meaning, 
we  may  say,  that  hero  nothing  meets  onr  eyes  in  any  direction  but 
mere  Rome/  R<me!"  [Note,  —  This  word  'fmni},  (Eom^,)  on  which 
tiio  rhetorician  plays,  is  the  common  Greek  term  for  s(ren(f(A.]  "And 
hence,"  saya  Arislides,  "I  derive  lie  following  conclasion:  that  if 
any  one,  decomposing  this  serios  of  strata,  wore  disposed  to  ansbcll,  aa 
it  were,  this  existing  Rome  from  its  present  crowded  and  towering 
coBcervalions,  and,  thus  degrading  these  aetial  Romes,  were  to  plant 
them  on  the  ground,  side  by  side,  in  orderly  succession,  according  to 
all  appearance,  the  whole  TucanC  area  of  Italy  would  be  Riled  with 
these  dismantled  stories  of  Borne,  and  we  should  be  presented  with 
the  spectacle  of  one  continuous  city,  stretching  ite  labyrinthine  pomp 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic."  This  is  so  &r  from  being  meant  as  a 
piece  of  rhetoric,  that,  on  the  very  contrary,  the  whole  purpose  is  to 
aubstitate  for  a  vague  and  rhetorical  expression  of  the  Roman  gran- 
deur one  of  a  more  definite  character  —  viz.,  by  presenting  its  dimen- 
sions in  a  new  form,  and  supposing  the  city  to  be  uncrested,  as  it  were ; 
its  upper  tiers  to  he  what  the  sailors  call  unsAipjieif;  and  the  dethroned 
stories  to  he  all  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  upon  the  ground ;  accord- 
ing to  which  assumption  ho  implies  that  the  city  woald  stretch  frora 
the  more  Sapemm  to  the  mare  lii/emm,  i.  e.,  from  the  sea  of  Tuscany 
to  the  Adriatic. 

The  fact  is,  as  Casanbon  remarked,  upon  occasion  of  a  ridiculous 
blander  in  estimating  the  largesses  of  a  Roman  emperor,  that  the 
error  on  most  questions  of  Roman  policy  or  institutions  tends  not,  as 
ia  usual,  iti  the  direction  of  excess,  but  of  defect.  All  things  were 
colossal  there ;  and  the  probable,  as  estimated  npon  our  modern  scale. 
la  not  unfrcqnently  the  unpossiblo,  as  regarded  Roman  habits.  Lip- 
sina  certainly  erred  extravagantly  at  times,  and  was  a  rash  speculator 
on  many  snbjects;  witness  his  books  on  the  Roman  amphitheatres;  but 
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iiLoii  approaches  upon  a  main  road  ;  we  missed  the  whirl 
and  the  uproar,  the  tumuh  and  the  agilatioa,  which  con- 
tinually thicken  and  thicken  throughout  the  last  dozen 
milea  before  you  reach  the  suburbs.  Already  at  three 
stages'  distance,  (say  40  miles  from  London,)  upon  some 
of  the  greatest  roads,  the  dim  presentiment  of  some  vast 
capital  reaches  you  obscurely  »nd  like  a  misgivmg  Tina 
blind  sympathy  with  a  mighty  but  unseen  object,  some  vast 
magnetic  range  of  Alps,  in  your  neighborhood,  continuea 
to  increase  you  know  not  how.  Arrived  at  the  last  station 
for  changing  horses,  Barnet,  suppose,  on  oae  of  the  north 
roads,  or  Hounslow  on  the  western,  you  no  longer  think 
(as  }Q  all  other  places)  of  naming  the  next  stage  ;  nobody 
says,  on  pulling  up,  "  Horses  on  to  London  "  —  that  would 
sound  ludicrous;  one  mighty  Idea  broods  over  all  minds, 
making  it  impossible  to  suppose  any  other  destination. 
Launched  upon  this  final  stage,  you  soon  begin  to  fee! 
yourself  entering  the  stream  as  it  were  of  a  Norwegian 
maelstrom  ;  and  the  stream  at  length  becomes  the  rush  of 
a  cataract.  What  is  meant  by  the  Latin  word  trepidatio  ? 
Not  any  thing  peculiarly  connected  with  panic  ;  it  belongs 
as  much  to  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  a  coming  battle  as 
of  a  coming  flight ;  to  a  marriage  festival  as  much  as  to  a 
massacre ;  agitation  is  the  nearest  English  word.  This 
in^idation  increases  both  audibly  and  visibly  at  every  half 

not  on  the  magnitude  of  Rome,  or  the  amonnl  of  ita  population.  I 
wJU  add,  npon  this  subject,  that  the  whole  political  economy  of  the 
unciflnta,  if  we  esoept  Boeokh's  accurate  mvestigations,  [Die  Staals- 
4aai,W(uns  der  Athener.  |  which,  properly  speaking,  cannot  be  Called 
political  economj,  is  a  mine  into  which  ecarce  a  single  shaft  has  yet 
been  sunk.  But  I  mast  also  add,  that  every  thing  will  depend  upon 
oAhtio-a  oi  facts,  and  the  bringing  of  indirect  notii^s  into  immediate 
Jnxlaposiliyn,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  each  other.  Direct  and  positive 
infonnaJon  there  is  little  on  those  topics ;  and  that  little  has  been 
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weighs  upon  the  heart  in  the  centre  of  faces  never  ending, 
without  voice  or  utterance  for  him  ;  eyes  innumerable,  that 
have  "  no  speculation  "  in  their  orbs  which  he  can  under- 
stand ;  and  hurrying  figures  of  men  and  women  weaving 
to  and  fro,  with  no  apparent  purposes  intelligible  to  a 
stranger,  seeming  like  a  mask  of  maniacs,  or,  oftentimes, 
like  a  pageant  of  phantoms.  The  great  length  of  the 
streets  in  many  quarters  of  London  ;  the  continual  opening 
of  transient  glimpses  into  other  vistas  equally  far  stretch- 
ing, going  off  at  right  angles  to  the  one  which  you  are 
traversing ;  and  the  murky  atmosphere  which,  settling  upon 
the  remoter  end  of  every  long  avenue,  wraps  its  termina- 
tion in  gloom  and  uncertainty, —  all  these  are  circumstances 
■  Liiding  that  sense  of  vastness  and  illimitable  proportions 
which  forever  brood  over  the  aspect  of  London  in  its  in- 
terior. Much  of  the  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  outside 
of  London,  in  its  approaches  for  the  last  few  miles,  I  had 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  stealthy  route  of  by-roads,  ly- 
ing near  Uxbridge  and  Watford,  through  which  we  crept 
into  the  suburbs.  But  for  that  reason,  the  more  abrupt  and 
startling  had  been  the  effect  of  emerging  somewhere 
into  the  Edgeware  Eoad,  and  soon  aAcrwards  into  the  very 
streets  of  London  itself;  through  what  streets,  or  even 
what  quarter  of  London,  is  now  totally  obliterated  from  my 
mind,  having  perhaps  never  been  comprehended.  All  that 
I  remember  is  one  monotonous  awe  and  blind  sense  of 
mysterious  grandeur  and  Babylonian  confusion,  which 
seemed  to  pursue  and  to  invest  the  whole  equipage  of  human 
life,  as  we  moved  for  nearly  two  *  hours  through  streets  ; 
i  brought  to  anchor  for  ti 


*  "  Two  hours:'  —  This  slow  progress  mnsl,  however,  in  part  bo 

ascril>ed  10  Mr.  Gr 's  noii-acquainwaee  with  the  roads,  both  town 

and  rural,  along  llie  whole  llae  of  our  progress  from  Uxbridge. 
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what  is  technically  called  a  "lock,"  that  is,  a  line  of  car- 
riages of  every  description  inextricably  massoiJ,  and  ob- 
structiog  each  other,  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch  ;  and  then, 
as  if  under  an  enchanter's  rod,  the  "  lock "  seemed  to 
Ihaw ;  motion  spread  with  the  fiuent  race  of  light  or  sound 
through  the  whole  ice-bound  mass,  until  the  subtile  influence 
reached  us  also,  who  were  again  absorbed  into  the  great 
rush  of  flying  carriages ;  or,  at  times,  we  turned  off  into 
some  less  tumultuous  street,  but  of  the  same  mile-long 
character,  and, finally, drawing  up  about  noon,  we  alighted 
at  some  place,  which  is  as  little  within  my  distinct  remem- 
brance as  the  route  by  which  we  reached  it. 

For  what  had  we  come  ?  To  see  London.  And  what 
were  the  limits  within  which  we  proposed  to  crowd  that 

little  feat.'    At  five  o'clock  we  were  to  dine  at  Porters ■, 

a  seat  of  Lord  Westport's  grandfather ;  and,  from  the  dis- 
tance, it  was  necessary  that  we  should  leave  London  at 
half  past  three ;  so  that  a  little  more  than  three  hours  were 
all  we  had  for  London.  Our  charioteer,  my  friend's  tutor, 
was  summoned  away  from  us  on  business  until  that  hour ; 
and  we  were  left,  therefore,  entirely  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  own  skill  in  turning  the  time  to  the  best  account,  for 
contriving  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible)  to  do  something 
or  other  which,  by  any  fiction  of  courtesy,  or  constructively, 
so  as  to  satisfy  a  lawyer,  or  in  a  sense  sufficient  to  win  si 
wager,  might  be  taken  and  received  for  having  "seen 
London." 

What  could  be  done  ?  We  sat  down,  I  remember,  in  a 
mood  of  despondency,  to  consider.  The  spectacles  were 
too  many  by  thousands  ;  inopes  nos  eopia  fecit ;  our  very 
wealth  made  us  poor ;  and  the  choice  was  distracted.  But 
which  of  them  all  could  be  thought  general  or  represen- 
tative enough  to  stand  for  the  universe  of  London  ?  We 
could  not  traverse  the  whole  circumference  of  this  mighty 
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orb  ;  that  was  clear  ;  and,  therefore,  the  next  best  thiog  was 
to  place  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  itisome  relation  to  the 
spectacles  of  London,  which  might  answer  lo  the  centre. 
Yet  how  ?  That  sounded  well  and  metaphysical ;  but  what 
did  it  mean  if  acted  upon  ?  What  was  the  centre  of  London 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  latitudinarian  or  longltudinanan, 
literary,  social,  or  mercantile,  geographical,  astronomical, 
or  (as  Mrs.  Malaprop  kindly  suggests)  diabolical?  Ap- 
parently that  we  should  stay  at  our  inn  ;  for  in  that  way  we 
seemed  best  to  distribute  our  presence  equally  amongst 
all,  viz.,  by  going  to  none  in  particular. 

Three  times  in  my  life  I  have  liad  my  taste  —  that  is,  my 
sense  of  proportions — -  memorably  outraged.  Once  was  by 
a  painting  of  Cape  Horn,  which  seemed  almost  treasonably 
below  its  rank  and  office  in  this  world,  as  the  teiTninal 
abutment  of  our  mightiest  continent,  and  also  the  hinge,  as 
it  were,  of  our  greatest  circumnavigations — of  all,  in  fact, 
which  can  be  called  classical  circumnavigations.  To  have 
"  doubled  Cape  Horn  "  —  at  one  time,  what  a  sound  it  had  ! 
yel  how  ashamed  we  should  be  if  that  cape  were  ever  to 
be  seen  from  the  moon  1  A  party  of  Englishmen,  1  have 
heard,  went  up  Mount  jEtna,  during  the  night,  to  be  ready 
for  sunrise  —  a  common  practice  with  tourists  both  in  Swit- 
zerland, Wales,  Cumberiand,  &c.  ;  but,  as  all  must  see 
who  take  the  trouble  to  reflect,  not  likely  to  repay  the 
trouble  sep  g  tl  at  every  thing  which  offers  a  piclure,  when 
vewed  from  a  salon  nearly  horizontal,  becomes  a  mere 
map  to  a  eye  placed  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feel  above  it ; 
and  so  tl  o  gl  1  n  the  sequel,  the  ^tna  party.  The  sun. 
Indeed  rose  vsbly,  and  not  more  apparelled  in  clouds 
tban  was  des  rable  yel  so  disappointed  ivere  they,  and  so 
d  gusted  w  h  the  •'un  in  particular,  that  they  unanimously 
kissed  h  n  tho  gl  ,  of  course,  it  was  useless  to  cry  "  Off! 
ofl  I        Here,  however,  the  fault  was  tn  their  own  erroneous 
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expectations,  and  not  in  ihe  sun,  who,  doubtless,  tfiH  his 
best.  For,  generally,  a  sunrise  and  a  sunset  ought  to  he 
seen  from  the  valley,  ot  at  most  horizontally.*  But  as  to 
Cape  Horn,  that  (by  comparison  with  its  position  and  its 
functions)  was  really  a  disgrace  to  the  planet ;  it  is  not  the 
spectator  that  is  in  fault  here,  but  the  object  itself,  the 
Birmingham  cape.  For,  consider,  it  is  not  only  the  "  specu- 
lar mount,"  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  a  sort  of  trinity 
of  oceans,  and,  by  all  tradition,  the  circumnavigator's  gale 
of  entrance  to  the  Pacific,  but  also  it  is  the  temple  of  the 
god  Terminus  for  all  the  Americas.  So  that,  in  relation  to 
such  dignities,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  drawing,  a  make- 
shift, put  up  by  a  carpenter,  until  the  true  Cape  Horn 
should  be  ready  ;  or,  perhaps,  a  drop  scene  from  the  opera 
house.  This  was  one  case  of  disproportion  :  the  others 
were — the  final  and  ceremonial  valediction  of  Garrick,  on 
retiring  from  his  profession  ;  and  the  Pall  Mall  inaugura- 
tion of  George  IV.  on  the  day  of  his  accession  t  to  the 

•  Henrc  it  may  be  saLd,  that  natnre  regulates  our  position  for  snch 
epectadca,  witlioiit  any  intermeddling  of  ours.  When,  indeed,  a 
monntain  stands,  like  Snowdon  or  Graat  Gavol  in  Cumberland,  at  the 
centra  of  a  mouaCainous  region,  it  is  not  denied  thai,  at  some  seasono 
wbcn  the  early  beams  strike  tbrongh  gi-ent  vistas  in  the  hills,  splendid 
ofitets  of  light  and  sbado  are  produced ;  strange,  however  rather 
than  beautiful.  But  from  an  insulated  mountain,  or  one  upon  the 
outer  ring  of  tho  hilly  tract,  such  as  Skiddaw,  in  Cumberland  tho 
first  effect  is  to  translate  the  landscape  from  a  picture  into  a  vuip 
and  the  total  rosnlt,  as  a  celebrated  author  once  said,  it  the  lafmilg  of 

t  Accession  was  it,  or  his  proclamation  1  The  case  waa  lliia 
Abont  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  king  came  out  into  the  portico  of 
Carlton  Hoasc;  and  addressing  himself  (addressing  his  gestures,! 
meau)  to  the  assembli^  of  people  in  Pall  Mall,  he  bowed  repeatedly 
to  tte  right  and  M  the  left  and  then  retired.  I  mean  no  disrespect 
«  that  prince  in  recalling  those  ciriumstancos ;  no  doubl,  he  acted 
upon   the  suggestion   of  others,  and   perhaps,  also,  under  a  sincere 
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throne.  The  'itter  irrelatioii,  in  both  cases,  of  the  audience 
to  the  scene,  {audiencef  I  say,  as  say  we  must,  for  the  sura 
of  ihe  spectators  in  the  second  instance,  as  well  as  of  the 
auditors  in  the  first,)  threw  upon  each  a  ridicule  not  to  be 
efFiiced.  It  is  in  any  case  impossible  for  an  actor  to  say 
wurds  of  farewell  to  those  for  whom  he  really  designs  hia 
farewell.  He  cannot  bring  his  true  object  before  himself 
To  whom  is  it  that  he  wo  Id  ofier  his  last  adiPus'  We 
are  told  by  one  —  who,  if  he  loved  tiarnck  certiuily  did  not 
love  Garrick  s  proless  on,  nor  would  even,  through  him, 
have  paid  it  inv  undue  complimeot  —  that  the  retirement  of 
this  great  artist  hid  '  eclipaed  tl  e  ga)  ety  of  nations  "  To 
nations,  then,  to  his  own  generation,  it  was  that  be  owed 
his  farewell  but,  o!  a  generation  ivhat  org^n  is  tbeio 
which  can  sue  or  he  sued,  that  ciQ  thank  or  be  thanked  ' 
Neither  by  fiction  nor  b^  delegation  cm  jou  bring  tbpir 
bodies  into  court  A  king's  audience,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  be  had  as  an  authoriz  d  representative  body  But 
when  we  consider  the  comiiosition  of  a  cas  nl  and  chance 
auditory,  whether  in  a  street  oi  a  iheilre,  —  secondly,  the 
small  size  of  a  modem  audience,  even  in  Drury  Lane,  (4500 
at  the  most,)  not  by  one  eightieth  part  the  complement  of 
the  Circus  Ma\imus, —  most  of  all,  when  we  consider  the 
want  of  symmetrj  or  commensuratenc  ss,  to  any  extended 
duration  of  time,  m  the  act:,  of  such  an  audieni,p  which 
acts  lie  in  the  vinish  ng  expre-ssions  of  its  van  sh  ng  emo 
tions,  —  acts  so  essentially  fugitive,  even  when  organized 

emotion  on  witnemng  tJio  enthneifum  of  those  ontside  liut  (Aot  could 
not  cure  the  tnginal  absurlity  (f  rcoogoizing  as  a  rer re=entRtiye 
andienoe,  clothed  with  the  national  functions  of  reeognixing  kiiaself,  a 
chance  gathering  of  passengers  throogh  a*]]Kle  street,  Iwtwccn  whom 
and  any  mob  from  his  own  stables  and  kitchens  there  could  be  no 
essential  dilFeroncB  which  logic,  or  law,  or  constitutional  principla 
could  recognize. 
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into  aa  art  and  a  tactical  system  of  imbrices  and  hombt,  (at 
they  were  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  the  Neapolitar- 
and  Roman  theatres,)  that  they  could  not  protect  them- 
selves from  dying  in  the  very  moment  of  their  birth, — lay- 
ing together  all  these  consideralioas,  we  sec  the  incongruity 
of  any  audience,  so  constitued,  to  aoy  purpose  less  evanes- 
cent than  their  own  tenure  of  existence. 

Just  such  in  disproportion  as  these  cases  had  severally 
been,  was  our  present  problem  in  relation  to  our  time  ot 
other  means  for  accomplishing  it.  In  debating  the  matter, 
we  iost  half  an  hour ;  but  at  length  we  reduced  the  question 
to  a  choice  between  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  I  know  not  thai  we  could  have  chosen  better. 
The  rival  edifices,  as  we  understood  from  the  waiter,  were 
about  equidistant  from  our  own  station  ;  but,  being  too  re- 
mote from  each  other  to  allow  of  our  seeing  both,  "  we 
tossed  up,"  to  settle  the  question  between  tlie  elder  lady 
and  the  younger.  "Heads"  came  up,  which  stood  for  the 
abbey.  But,  as  neither  of  us  was  quite  satisfied  with  this 
decision,  we  agreed  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  wisdom 
of  chance,  second  thoughts  t>eing  best.  This  time  the 
cathedral  turned  up  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  with  us, 
the  having  seen  London  meant  having  seen  St.  Paul's. 

The  first  view  of  St  Paul's,  it  may  be  supposed,  over, 
whelmed  us  with  awe  ;  and  I  did  not  at  that  time  imagine 
that  the  sense  of  magnitude  could  be  more  deeply  im- 
pressed. One  thing  interrupted  our  pleasure.  The  superb 
objects  of  curiosity  within  the  cathedral  were  shown  f;i 
separate  fees.  There  were  seven,  I  think ;  and  any  one 
could  be  seen  independently  of  the  rest  for  a  few  pence. 
The  whole  amount  was  a  trifle;  fourteen  pence,  I  think 
but  we  were  followed  ty  a  sort  of  persecution  —  "  Would 
we  not  see  the  bell  ?  "  "  Would  we  not  see  the  model .' ' 
"Surelv  we  would  not  go  away  witliout  visiting  the  whia- 
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pering  gallery  ?  "  —  solicitations  which  troubled  the  silence 
and  sanctity  of  (he  place,  and  must  tease  others  as  it  then 
teased  ua,  who  wished  to  contemplate  ia  quiet  this  great 
monument  of  the  national  grandeur,  which  was  at  that  very 
time  *  beginning  to  lake  a  station  also  in  the  land,  as  a  de- 
pository for  the  dust  of  her  heroes.  What  struck  us  most 
]ii  the  whole  interior  of  the  pile  was  the  view  taken  from 
the  spot  immediately  under  the  dome,  being,  in  fact,  the 
very  same  which,  five  years  afterwards,  received  the  re- 
mains of  Lord  Nelson.  In  one  of  the  aisles  going  off  from 
this  centre,  wc  saw  the  flags  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
the  whole  trophies  of  the  war,  swinging  pompously,  and 
expanding  their  massy  draperies,  slowly  and  heavily,  in  the 
upper  gloom,  as  they  were  swept  at  intervals  by  currents 
of  air.  At  this  moment  we  were  provoked  by  the  show- 
man at  our  elhow  renewing  his  vile  iteration  of  "  Two- 
pence, gentlemen  ;  no  more  than  twopence  for  each ; "  and 
so  on,  until  we  left  the  place.  The  same  complaint  baa 
been  often  made  as  lo  Westminster  Abbey.  Where  the 
wrong  lies,  or  where  it  commences,  I  know  not.  Certainly 
I  nor  any  maji  can  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  poor 
men  who  attended  us  should  give  up  their  time  for  noth- 
ing, or  even  to  be  angry  with  tbem  for  a  sort  of  persecution, 
on  the  degree  of  which  possibly  might  depend  the  comfort 
of  their  own  families.  Thoughts  of  famishing  children  at 
home  leave  little  room  for  nice  regards  of  delicacy  abroad. 
The  individuals,  therefore,  might  or  might  not  be  blamable. 
But  in  any  case,  the  system  is  palpably  wrong.  The  nation 
is  entitled  to  a  free  enjoyment  of  its  own  public  monu- 
ments ;  not  free  only  in  the  sense  of  being  gratuitous,  but 
free  also  from  the  molestation  of  showmen,  with  their  im- 
perfect knowledge  and  their  vulgar  sentiment. 

•  Alrendy  monnmenls  tiad  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  this  cathedial,  and  I  nm  not  sure  but  they  were  nearly  compluled, 
•a  two  captains  who  had  fallen  at  the  Nil?. 
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Y(!t,  after  all,  what  is  this  system  of  restriction  and 
annoyance,  compared  with  that  which  operalos  on  the  use  of 
the  national  libraries?  or  iAwf,  again, to  ihesystemof  exclu- 
■      f  m       f    h  1    re  b    I  d       1 

P  y  II     f   1         h    h  f       dly  I 

pp        fBok        dm  ]  Ihregilly 

II       d      d  f        lly  b  q        Id        h    p  bl  d       h 

g  1       bl      d        f  g        f  g 

d  1    h  h         II  h  d  h     self  J  J   d 

dlbragl         fmbtal  hp  fkw 

dwhlp  hdblyp        dph 

wmd  hdlkdp  bllyg 

my  y  b  d  II  f         dly  p 

N        f     m  f     m       p  II  f 

hi       MHbf  ta         b       h       dstgld 

fo  1  b  ral  ty  n  lending  the  rarest  of  their  books  to  those 
%  1  o  1^  e  ho  V  to  use  them  with  effeol.  But,  in  the  cases 
I  now  contemplate,  the  whole  funds  for  supporting  the 
proper  offices  attached  to  a  h  ra 

librarians,  &c.,  which  of  ih  (     d  w  h 

press  verbal  evidence  of  the         d  )    re    m      ^  W 

in   the   daily  use  of  the   bo  y  fl 

have  been  applied  to  the  ere 

half  of  persons  expressly  cl  g 

out  the  pubhc.     Therefore 
cures  ;  for  that  one  care,  vi  k  h    p 

*  This  place  anggests  the  m  rji 

nectcil  with  this  anbject.    In  the 

liaiDentaiy  notjoe  and  revision  th  ^  m 

lent  pamphlets  drann  tbrth  b;  m  D 

instance,  and   sOTCral  others,  the  as 

many  Hspeets,  little  noticed  by 

exiremo  injustice  atiaclicd  to  the  od     Th 

monopolies  conaecled  willi  boo  re  no 

little  notice  *as  taken  of  the  o  ge  wi 

lain  public  libraries  (at  that  tim  re  m      tod. 
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they  do  ufce  upon  themselves  ■  and  why  ?     A  maD  loving 

books,  like  myself,  m  m  was 


of  exacting,  severally, 

downright  robbery  was  H 

that  dny,  under  the  noti  qu  d 

pro  goo  ,u  return  for  t  ta  Q 

Anne  —  the  first  which  F  rg 

they,  "  previously  to  th       ta  ra  ed 

common  law  yon  conid  vd 

have  been  sold  by  the  p 

part  of  the  actnal  loss.    N  Q 

joa  a  general  redress,  torn 

mitted,  you,  the  party  r 
of  this  relief  by  a  return  m 

represenled  by  the  great  endowed  libraries  of  the  sei  on  nnii  erJities, 
the  British  Mnsenm,"  Su:.,  &c.  But  prima  facie,  this  was  that  sellmg 
of  justice  which  ia  expressly  renounced  in  JIagna  Charta  and  why 
were  pTOprietors  of  copyright,  more  Uian  other  prai  nefors  to  make  an 
"  atknowledgmont "  for  their  rights  t  But  supposin,  that  just  why, 
especially, to  the  giren  public  bodies?  Now  for  my  part  I  think 
that  this  admits  of  an  explanation :  nine  tenths  of  tho  authors  in 
former  days  lay  amongst  the  elass  who  had  received  a  college  e  luca 
tion;  and  most  of  these,  in  their  academic  life  had  beni,fitel  largely 
by  old  endowmenla.  Giving  op,  therefore,  a  small  tribute  from  thew 
copyright,  there  was  some  color  of  jaslice  in  supposing  that  they 
were  making  a  slight  acknowledgment  for  past  lem-fiti  reteivod  and 
esaclly  for  those  benefits  which  enabled  them  to  appear  with  any 
advanlago  as  authors.  So,  I  am  convinced,  the  senitiuie  fli at  arose 
and  under  this  CDnslruction ;  which,  even  for  those  days  was  often  a 
flclion,  but  now  is  generally  such.  However  he  the  ongin  what  it 
may,  the  ground  upon  which  the  public  mind  m  ISll  (that  small 
Dart  of  it,  at  least,  which  the  question  attraettd)  rcconc  led  itiell  to 
the  abuse  was  this  — for  a  trivial  wrong,  thty  alleged  (but  it  was 
then  shown  that  the  wrong  was  not  always  triviall  one  great  good  is 
achieved,  viz.,  that  all  over  tho  kingdom  are  dispersed  eleven  great 
de|}Osilories,  in  which  all  persons  interested  may,  at  all  times,  be  sore 
of  finding  one  copy  of  every  book  published.     That  did  seem  a  great 
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the  books  as  suffer  them  to  be  used.  And  thus  the  whole 
plans  and  cares  of  ihe  good  (weighing  his  motives,  I  will 
say  of  the  pioiis)  founder  have  terminated  in  locking  up  and 
sequestering  a  large  collection  of  books,  some  being  grea* 

advantage,  and  a  balance  in  point  of  utility  {if  none  in  point  of  jua- 
tice)  to  the  wrong  opon  which  it  grew.  Bnt  now  mark  the  degree  in 
which  this  balancing  advantage  ia  made  available.  1.  The  eleven 
Irodies  are  not  equally  careful  to  exact  their  copies ;  that  can  only  be 
done  by  retaining  an  agent  in  London ;  and  this  agent  is  careless  abont 
books  of  slight  money  value.  2.  Were  it  otherwise,  of  what  final 
avail  woald  a  perfect  set  of  the  year's  prodnctions  prove  to  a  public 
not  admitted  freely  to  the  eleven  libraries  ?  3.  Bnt,  finally,  if  thoy 
mere  admitted,  to  what  purpose  (as  regards  this  particular  advantage) 
under  the  following  custom,  which,  in  some  of  thi;se  cloven  libraries, 
(possibly  in  all,)  icoa,  I  well  knew,  established:  annually  the  princi- 
pal librarian  weafeJtho  aunnal  crop  of  all  such  books  as  displeased 
himself;  upon  which  two  questions  arise:  1.  Upon  what  principle! 
a.  Witii  what  result  ?  I  answer  as  to  the  tlrst,  lliat  in  tfiia  lustration 
he  went  upon  no  principle  at  all,  but  his  own  caprice,  or  what  he 
called  his  own  discretion  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  fact  known  to  many 
as  well  as  mj-self,  that  a  book,  which  some  people  (and  certainly  not 
the  least  medilative  of  this  age)  have  pronounced  the  most  original 
work  of  modem  times,  was  actnally  amongst  [ho  books  thus  degraded ; 
it  was  one  of  those,  as  the  phrase  is,  tossed  "into  the  basket ;"  and 
nniversally  this  fate  is  more  likely  to  befall  a  work  of  origiaal  merit, 
which  disturbs  the  previons  way  of  thinking  and  (feeling,  than  one  of 
timid  compliance  with  ordinary  models.  Secondly,  with  what  result  ! 
For  the  present,  the  degraded  hooka,  having  been  consigned  to  the 
basket,  were  forthwith  consigned  to  a  damp  cellar.  There,  at  any 
rate,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  be  consulted  by  the  public,  being 
piled  up  in  close  bales,  and  in  a  place  not  publicly  accessible.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  their  mouldering  condition 
woald  be  made  an  argument  for  selling  them.  And  such,  when  we 
trace  the  operation  of  this  law  to  its  final  stage,  is  the  ultimate 
result  of  an  intringemeut  upon  private  rights  almost  unesampled  in 
any  other  part  of  oar  civil  economy.  That  sole  beneficial  result,  for 
Iho  sake  of  which  some  legislators  were  willing  to  sanction  a  wrong 
otherwise  admitted  to  be  indefensible,  is  so  lillle  protected  and  secured 
lo  the  pnblie,  that  h  is  first  of  all  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an  agent  in 
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rarities,  in  situafions  where  they  are  not  accessible.  Had 
he  bequeathed  tiiem  to  the  catacombs  of  Paris  or  of  Naples, 
he  cou.d  not  have  bettei  provided  for  their  virtual  exlino- 
iion.  I  ask,  Does  no  action  at  common  law  lie  against  tha 
promoters  of  such  enormous  abuses  ?  O  thou  fervent  re- 
former, —  whose  fatal  tread  he  that  puts  his  ear  to  the  ground 
may  hear  at  a  distance  coming  cnwarda  upon  everi/  road,  — 
if  too  surely  thou  wilt  work  for  me  and  others  irreparable 
wrong  and  suffering,  work  also  for  us  a  little  good ;  this 
way  turn  tlie  great  hurricanes  and  levantcrs  of  thy  wrath ; 
winnow  me  this  chaff;  and  let  us  enter  at  last  the  garners 
of  pure  wheat  laid  up  in  elder  days  for  our  benefit,  and 
which  for  two  centuries  have  been  closed  against  our  use  ! 
London  we  left  in  haste,  to  keep  ao  engagement  of  some 
standing  at  the  Earl  Howe's,  my  friend's  grandfather. 
This  great  admiral,  who  had  filled  so  large  a  station  in  the 
public  eye,  being  the  earliest  among  the  naval  heroes  of 
England  in  the  first  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the  only 
one  of  noble  birth,  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  see;  St, 
Paul's,  and  ils  naval  monuments  to  Captain  Eiou  and  Cap- 
tain   ,  together  with  its  floating  pageantries  of  con- 
quered flags,  having  awakened  within  rae,  in  a  form  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  those  patriotic  remembrances  of  past 
glories,  which  all  boys  fee!  so  much  more  vividly  than  men 
can  do,  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  sucb  impressions  is 
blunted.  Lord  Howe,  however,  I  was  not  destined  to  see ; 
he  had  died  about  a  year  before.     Another  death  there  had 

London,  whose  negligence  or  indiEference  may  defeat  the  provisian 
iiltogether,  (I  know  a  publislier  of  a  splendid  botanical  work,  who  told 
me  thiit,  hj  forbearing  to  attract  notice  to  it  witbin  tbe  alatnlabla 
time,  he  saved  his  eleven  copies  ;)  and  placed  at  the  mercj  of  a  libra- 
rian, who  (or  anyone  of  his  snecessora)  may,  upon  arootive  of  mallee 
10  the  author  or  an  impulse  of  false  taste,  afler  all  proscribe  any  pari 
of  the  books  Ihiia  dishonorably  acqnlred. 
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been,  and  very  recently,  in  the  family,  and  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  stariling ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  whole 
bouse  were  painfully  depressed  by  that  event  at  the  time 
of  our  visit.  One  of  the  daughters,  a  younger  sister  of  my 
friend's  mother,  had  been  engaged  for  some  lime  to  a 
Scottish  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  much  esteemed 
by  the  royal  family.  The  day  was  at  length  fixed  for  the 
marriage  ;  and  about  a  fortnight  before  that  day  arrived, 
some  particular  dress  or  ornament  was  brought  to  Porters, 
in  which  it  was  designed  that  the  bride  should  appear  at 
the  altar.  The  fashion  as  to  this  point  has  often  varied ; 
but  at  that  time,  I  believe  the  custom  was  for  bridal  parties 
to  be  in  full  dress.  The  lady,  when  the  dress  arrived, 
was,  to  all  appearance,  in  good  health ;  but,  by  one  of  those 
unaccountable  misgivings  which  are  on  record  in  so  many 
well-attested  cases,  (as  that,  for  example,  of  Andrew  Mar- 
velFs  father,)  she  said,  after  gazing  for  a  minute  or  two  at 
the  beautiful  dress,  firmly  and  pointedly,  "  So,  then,  that  is 
my  wedding  dress  ■  and  it  is  e  pe  t  d  th  1 1    \   11  t 

h     171      b      i    h  11  I    h  11  0 

Tl       d        1     17  h  i    1    11  b    d         d  !       d  All 

r  hkd  hdl  hhh 

1  m      y    f    h    1  dy  m  d  |         hi 

J  Th  h      m    h  p         d 

hhm  fhwd  p  f 

d  hgdssfGdThbdl  d 

bb  hhlyWh  f  ill 

lippd  hi  Ihdpdd&l 

t  k  dd     1     II      h    d    d     b         h        d  3     bef        h 

mgdyd  fiUyddhld 

d  h  ral  f     1      t        ral 


Lord  Morton,  the  nobleman  thus  suddenly  and  remark- 
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bly  b  d     f  1      b   d     w       h        ly  gentleman  who 

pp        d         h    d  bl        H         1      p  rticular  inter- 

1     n  and      w  f        h        h  Ms  kindness 

h      f      h    fi         m  1  f    I  f      d         elf  somewhat 

th  f        Z  Tl     occa        of  Lord  Mor- 

fl  as     p  I  py    f  verses  which 

hdg       dfm        plld  t,  however,  I 

m  y  b  II  '      P  warded  to  me 

b      g  1      fi  1  d  —  what  on  the 

II  d    h  —  mply  the  third  ; 

d     1        f  d        k  dly   m    h     h         left  it  doubtful 

h    h     I  h  d      d        h    I    h     f  one  honored 

f  g  d      H  1     J  dg     in  this  case, 

h        re  h         y         m  Ifd  hia  belongs  to 

rn        djd  fhkdhdp        dhe  first  three 

f   h  f  1  C        q        ly       vas  left  open 

I      f    h    I  f  I         d  d  benefit  by  any 

d  if  f  g      h  If  stifis ',  and  my 

f       d        p  I  II  gl        d         ular  exception 

f  my  m    h  h      I      y     I      gh    h  children  infe- 

h       p     [-1        b  d  g       rallj  g     d  the   palm  to 

If     L    d  M  p  d  1     dly   h      the  case  id 

mdf       db       h  ssj  hdbnd 

d         hid        flfly  mhflndby 

h        !  II  ly  th     I        I    n 

I  m  b        I  h    h      d  addt 

f  h  fF     d  so  J  I  ly  a       t 

b  m    f 

A     I  I     k    g  b     k  f    m     d    ance  of  fifty 

yrsp        b  fl  mywilb       pposed  that  I  do 

ta  h  1         P  I  1-j     t  of  my  fugi- 

hrs  h  yrydddp  lion  one  way 

I         h         p  y  p     [.  t         rit.     I  do  no' 

II         h         J      p         f  h        r-        that  which  T 
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do  recollect,  inclines  me  to  think  that,  in  the  structure  of 
the  metre  and  in  the  choice  of  the  expressions,  I  had  some 
advantage  over  my  competitors,  though  otherwise,  perhaps 
my  verses  were  less  finished ;  Lord  Morton  migh  there- 
fore, in  a  partial  sense,  have  been  just,  as  well  as  kind. 
But,  little  as  that  may  seem  likely,  even  then,  and  at  ihe 
moment  of  reaping  some  advantage  from  my  honors,  which 
gave  me  a  consideration  with  the  family  I  was  amongst 
such  as  I  could  not  else  have  had,  most  unaffectedly  I 
doubted  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  were  really  entitled  to 
the  praises  which  I  received.  My  own  verses  had  not  at 
all  satisfied  myself;  and  though  I  felt  elated  by  the  notice 
they  had  gained  me,  and  gratified  by  the  generosity  of 
the  earl  in  taking  my  part  so  warmly,  I  was  so  more  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  kindness  thus  manifested  in 
my  behalf,  and  with  the  consequent  kindness  which  it  pro- 
cured me  from  others,  than  from  any  incitement  or  support 
■which  it  gave  to  my  mtellectual  pride.  In  fact,  whatever 
estimate  I  might  maJte  of  those  intellectual  gifts  which  ! 
believed  or  which  I  knew  myself  to  possess,  I  was  inclined, 
even  in  those  days,  to  doubt  whether  my  natural  vocation 
lay  towards  poetry.  Well,  indeed,  I  knew,  and  I  know 
thai,  had  1  chosen  to  enlist  amongst  the  sot  disant  poets 
of  the  day,  —  amongst  those,  I  mean,  who,  by  mere  force 
of  talent  and  mimetic  skill,  contrive  to  sustain  the  part  of 
poet  in  a  sceoicai  sense  and  with  a  scenical  effect,  —  I  also 
could  have  won  such  laurels  as  are  won  by  such  merit ;  I 
also  could  have  taken  and  sustained  a  place  taliter  quaUter 
amongst  the  poets  of  the  time.  Why  not  then  ?  Simply 
because  1  knew  that  me,  as  them,  would  await  the  certain 
destiny  in  reversion  of  resigning  that  place  in  the  next 
Generation  to  some  younger  candidate  having  equal  or 
greater  skill  in  appropriating  the  vague  sentiments  and  old 
traditionary  language  of  passion  spread  through  books,  bu! 
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having  also  the  advantage  of  tiovelly  ind  of  i  closer 
adaptaton  to  the  pre\  1 1  ng  Ustc  of  the  dd>  Evfii  al 
ihat  early  ige,  I  was  keenly  akie,  if  not  so  keenly  as  a.\ 
this  momfnt,  to  the  fu.ct,  ll  at  bj  fir  Ihp  larger  pioportion 
of  what  IS  lecened  in  cveij  age  fur  poetryj  and  for  a 
season  usurps  that  i^on-iccrated  name,  i*:  not  the  spontaneous 
overflow  of  real  umfTectcd  passion,  deep,  and  at  the  samt 
time  original  and  ilsu  forced  into  public  manifestation  of 
Itself  from  the  necessity  wh  ch  cleaves  to  all  passion  alike 
of  seek  ng  external  sympathy  this  it  is  not ,  but  a  coun 
terfeit  assumption  of  s  ich  passion  according  to  the  more 
or  !ess  accurate  skill  of  the  writer  in  d  sting  iishmg  the  key 
of  passion  suite  i  to  the  particular  age  ,  ai  d  a  concurrent 
assumption  of  the  language  of  passion,  according  to  his 
more  or  less  ski  1  in  separat  ng  the  spurio  is  from  tl  e 
native  and  leg  timite  dictunot  genuine  emotion  Karely 
indeed,  aie  the  reputed  poets  of  any  age  men  who  gn.  in, 
like  prophets,  under  the  burden  of  a  measag-^  which  they 
have  to  deliver,  and  must  deliver  of  a  miaaion  wh  ch  they 
must  discharge  (lenerallj,  nay,  Bith  much  fewer  excep 
tions,  perhaps,  than  would  be  reidily  believed,  they  aie 
merely  simul  itors  of  the  part  they  sustain  ,  speak  ng  not 
out  of  the  abundance  of  their  own  heaits  but  by  skill  and 
artifice  assuming  or  personating  emotions  at  second  hand  , 
and  the  whole  is  a  business  of  talent,  (somet  mes  eicn  of 
great  talent,)  but  not  of  orig  nal  power,  of  gen  us,*  or 
n lithe ntie  inspiration 

•  The  words  r/emaa  and  lalent  are  fnquentlj  diBtingu  ^lied  from 
each  other  by  those  who  evidentlj  misqon  true  tho  true  dislincUon 
entireiy,  and  aometraics  so  grossly  as  to  nso  them  bj  way  of  expres- 
sions for  a  mere  difference  in  degree.  Thus,  "  a  man  of  great  talent, 
aiisolutely  a  genias"  occurs  in  a  very  well-written  tale  at  tliis  moroent 
before  me  ;  as  if  being  a  man  of  genius  implied  only  a  greater  Uum 
ordinary  deyi'^e  of  latent. 
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From  Porters,  after  a  few  days'  visit,  we  returned  to 
Eton.  Her  majesty  about  this  time  gave  some  splendid 
feUs  at  Frogmore,  lo  one  or  two  of  which  she  had  directed 
that  we  should  be  invited.     The  invitation  was,  of  courst, 


Talent  and  geaias  are  in  no  one  poini  allied  to  each  other,  except 
generically  —  that  both  express  modes  of  intellectual  power.  Bnt  tha 
kinds  of  power  are  not  merely  different;  they  are  in  polar  opposition 
V>  each  other.  Talent  is  intellectual  power  of  every  kind,  which  acta 
and  manifests  itself  by  and  through  the  vriU  and  the  iKthie  forces. 
Genius,  as  the  verhal  origin  implies,  is  that  mnch  rarer  species  of  in- 
tfllleetnal  power  which  is  derived  from  the  genial  nature,  —  from  tha 
spirit  of  suffering  and  enjoying,  —  from  the  spirit  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  organized  more  or  less  perfectly;  and  this  is  independent  of  the 
will.  It  is  a  fanctioniof  the  passice  nature.  Talent  is  conversant  with 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  But  gcniizs  ia  conversant  only  with 
ends.  Talent  has  no  sort  of  connection,  not  the  most  remote  or 
shadowy,  with  the  moral  nature  or  temperament;  genius  is  steeped 
and  satnraled  with  this  moral  nature. 

This  was  written  twenty  years  ago.  Now,  (1853,)  when  revising  it, 
1  am  tempted  to  add  three  brief  nnnotations ;  — 

1st.  It  scandalizes  me  that,  in  the  occasional  comments  upon  this 
distinction  which  have  reached  my  eye,  no  altenlion  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  profonnd  snggestiona  as  to  the  radix  of  what  is  meant  by 
genius  latent  in  the  word  genial.  For  instance,  in  an  extract  made 
by  "The  Leader,"  a  distiognished  literary  journal,  from  a  recent 
work  entitled  "Poetics,"  by  Mr.  Dallas,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
notice  taken  of  this  snblile  indication  and  leading  towards  the  truth. 
Tet  snrely  that  ia  hardly  philosophic.  Tor  could  Mr.  Dallas  suppose 
that  the  idea  involved  in  the  word  genial  had  no  connection,  or 
none  bnt  an  accidental  one,  with  the  idea  involved  in  the  word 
^iMS  ?  It  is  clear  that  from  the  Koman  eoneeptioa  (whenccsoever 
emanadng)  of  tha  natal  genius,  as  the  secret  and  central  representa- 
tive of  what  is  most  characteristic  and  individual  in  the  nature  of 
every  human  being,  are  derived  alike  the  notion  of  the  geaial  and  oar 
modem  notion  of  geaiia  as  contradistinifiiished  from  talenl 

ad.  As  another  broad  character  of  diatmeiion  between  jeniui  and 
taieni,  I  would  observe,  that  genius  differentiates  a  inin  fiom  all 
other  men ;  whei'eas  (cJmt  ia  the  same  m  one  man  as  vn  anDtber; 
that  is,  where  it  exists  at  all,  it  i=  thr  mc  re  ef  ho  and  reflLx  of  tha 
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on  myfriend'saccounf ;  but  her  majesty  bad  condescended  to 
direct  that  I,  as  his  visitor,  should  be  specially  included. 
Lord  Wesiport,  young  as  he  was,  had  become  tolerably  iii- 
diffemnt  about  such  things  ;  but  to  me  such  a  scene  was  a 
novelty  ;  and,  on  that  account,  it  was  settled  we  should  go 
as  early  as  was  permissible.  We  did  go  ;  and  I  was  not 
Borry  to  have  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  (if  it  were 
but  for  once  or  twice)  the  splendors  of  a  royal  party.  But, 
after  the  first  edge  of  expectation  was  taken  off,  —  after  the 
vague  uncertainties  of  rustic  ignorance  had  given  place  to 
absolute  realities,  and  the  eye  had  become  a  little  familiar 
with  the  flashing  of  the  jewelry,  —  I  began  to  suffer  under 
the  constraints  incident  to  a  young  person  in  such  a  situa- 
tion—  the  situation,  namely,  of  sedentary  passiveness, 
where  one  is  acted  upon,  but  does  not  act.  The  music,  in 
fact,  was  all  that  continued  to  delight  me ;  and,  but  for  tkaty 
I  believe  I  should  have  had  some  ditHculty  in  avoiding  so 
BDonalrous  an  indecorum  as  yawning.  I  revise  this  faulty 
expression,  however,  on  the  spot;  not  the  music  only  it 
was,  but  the  music  combined  with  the  dancing,  that  so 
deeply  impressed  me.  The  ball  room  — atemporary  erec- 
tion, with  something  of  the  character  of  a  pavilion  about 
it  —  wore  an  elegant  and  festal  air ;  the  part  allotted  to  the 
dancers  being  fenced  off  by  a  gilded  lattice  work,  and  orna- 
mented  beautifully  from   the    upper   part  with   drooping 


ne  talent,  as  seen  in  thousanijs  of  other  men,  differinj;  only  by  m 
d  less,  but  qn  rj 

0  men  were     e  d  p     a  ch     h 

3d.  All  talc  he  ff 
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festoons  of  flowers.  But  all  the  luxury  thai  spoke  lo  ihii 
eye  merely  faded  at  once  by  the  side  of  impassiooed  dan- 
cing sustained  by  impassioned  music.  Of  all  the  scenes 
which  this  world  offers,  none  is  to  me  so  profoundly  in- 
teresimg,  none  (I  aay  it  deliberately)  so  affecting,  as  the 
spectacle  of  men  and  women  floating  through  the  mazes  of 
a  dance  ;  under  these  conditions,  however,  that  the  music 
shall  be  rich,  resonant,  and  festal,  the  execution  of  the 
dancei-s  perfect,  and  tlio  dance  itself  of  a  character  to  ad- 
mit of  free,  fluent,  and  conlinuoiis  motion.  But  this  last 
condition  will  be  sought  vainly  in  the  quadrilles,  &c.,  which 
have  for  so  many  years  banished  the  truly  beautiful  country 
dances  native  lo  England.  Those  whose  taste  and  sensi- 
bility were  so  defective  as  to  substitute  for  the  beautiful  in 
dancing  the  merely  difficult,  were  sure,  in  the  end,  to  trans- 
fer the  depravations  of  this  art  from  the  opera  house  to  the 
floors  of  private  ball  rooms.  The  tendencies  even  then 
were  in  that  direction ;  but  as  yet  they  had  not  attained 
their  final  stage  ;  and  the  English  country  dance  •  was  still 

»  This  worti,  I  am  well  aware,  grew  out  of  the  Preach  word  amtre 
danae;  indicating  the  regular  contraposition  of  male  and  female  part- 
ners in  the  first  arrangement  of  the  dancers.  The  word  country  dance 
was  therefore  otiginally  a  corruption ;  bat,  having  once  arisen  and 
taken  root  in  the  language,  it  is  far  better  to  retain  it  in  its  collonaial 
form;  better,  I  mean,  on  the  general  principle  concemeJ  in  snch 
cases.  For  it  is,  in  fact,  by  socb  corruptions,  by  offsets  upon  an  old 
stock,  arising  through  ignorance  or  mispronunciation  originally,  that 
every  languagt  is  frequently  enriched;  and  new  modiflcalions  of 
thought,  nnfulding  themselves  in  the  progress  of  society,  generata  for 
themselves  concurrenllj  appropriate  expressions.  Many  words  in  Iho 
Latin  can  be  pointed  ont  as  having  passed  through  this  procosa.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  validity  of  a  word  oncofeirly 
nalnrnlized  by  use,  that  originally  it  crept  in  upon  an  abuse  or  a  cor- 
ruption. Prescription  is  as  strong  a  ground  of  legitimation  in  a  cas[> 
of  thisnatnreaa  it  is  inlaw.  And  the  old  axiom  is  applicable  —  Fieri 
BOH    debuil,  factum  valtl.    Were  it  otherwise,  languages  would  be 
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in  estimation  at  the  courts  of  pnnces  Now,  of  all  dances, 
thia  IS  the  only  one,  as  a  clasi,  of  which  you  can  truly  de 
sciibp  the  mot  on  to  he  continuous,  thit  is,  not  interrupted 
or  fitful,  but  unfolding  its  fine  mazes  with  the  equability  of 
light  m  lis  d  ffusLon  through  free  space  And  wherever 
the  mui  c  happens  to  be  not  of  a  light,  trivial  character 
hut  charged  v,  th  the  =ipir  t  of  festal  pleaijure  and  the  per 
formers  in  the  dance  so  far  skilful  as  to  betray  no  ^wk- 
wardneis  leigmg  on  the  kdicrous,  I  believe  thit  rainv  peo- 
ple feel  as  I  feel  in  such  circumstances,  viz  derive  from 
the  spectacle  the  very  grandest  form  of  passionate  sadness 
which  can  belong  to  any  spectacle  whatsoever  Sadnens 
IS  not  the  e^act  word  ,  nor  s  there  any  word  m  anj  Ian 
guage  (because  none  in  the  finest  languages)  winch  e\tn.l 
ly  expresses  the  slate ,  since  it  is  not  a  depressing  but  a 
most  elevating  stale  to  which  I  allude.  And,  certainly,  it 
is  easy  to  understand,  that  many  stales  of  pleasure,  and  in 
particular  the  highest,  are  the  most  of  all  removed  from 
merriment.  The  day  on  which  a  Roman  triumphed  was 
the  most  gladsome  day  of  his  existence  ;  it  was  the  crown 
and  consummation  of  his  prosperity;  yet  assuredly  it  wau 
aiso  to  him  tlie  most  solemn  of  his  days.  Festal  music,  of 
a  rich  and  passionate  character,  is  the  most  remote  of  any 

robbed  of  much  of  their  wealth.  And,  nniverBully,  the  elass  of  piirw/s, 
in  mutters  of  language,  are  liable  to  grievous  suspicion,  as  almost  cou 
atanlly  proceedin];  on  holj"  knowledge  and  on  insafficient  principles 
For  example,  if  1  have  read  one,  I  baye  read  twenty  lettera,  addressed 
to  newspapers,  dononncing  tbe  name  of  a  great  quarter  in  London 
Marg-le-bime,  as  Indicronslj  nngrammalical.  The  writers  had  learned 
(or  wero  learning)  French ;  and  they  had  thus  become  aware,  thai 
ooither  the  article  nor  the  adjective  was  right.  True,  not  right  fot 
the  cnn-enl  age,  but  perfectly  right  for  the  age  in  which  the  name 
RTOse ;  but,  for  want  of  elder  Fceneh,  Ihey  did  not  know  that  in  ouf 
Chaucer's  time  both  were  right.  Le  was  then  the  article  feminme  as 
well  as  rnaaculine,  and  lime  was  tiien  the  true  form  for  the  adjective 
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from  vulgar  hilarity.  lis  very  gladness  and  pomp  is  ir::- 
pregnated  with  sadness,  but  sidness  of  a  grand  and  aspir- 
ing order.  Let,  for  instance,  (since  without  individual  illus- 
trations there  is  the  greatest  ri-,k  of  being  mi&understood,) 
any  person  of  musical  sensibility  listen  to  the  exquisite  mu- 
sic composed  by  Beethoven,  as  an  opening  for  Burger's 
"  Lenore,"  the  running  idea  of  which  is  the  triumphal  return 
of  a  crusading  host,  decorated  with  lnjrels  and  with  palms, 
within  the  gates  of  their  native  city ;  and  then  say  whether 
the  presiding  feeling,  in  the  midst  of  this  turauiluous  festiv- 
ity, be  not,  by  infinite  degrees,  transcendent  to  any  thing  so 
vulgar  as  hilarity.  In  fact,  laughter  itself  is  of  all  things 
.the  most  equivocal ;  as  the  organ  of  the  ludicrous,  laughter 
is  allied  to  the  trivia!  and  the  mean ;  as  the  organ  of  joy,  it 
is  allied  to  the  passionate  and  the  noble.  From  al!  which 
the  reader  may  comprehend,  if  he  should  not  happen  ex- 
perimeDtally  lo  have  felt,  that  a  spectacle  of  young  men 
and  women,  Jtowing  through  the  mazes  of  an  intricate 
dance  under  a  full  volume  of  music,  taken  with  all  the  cir. 
cumstantial  adjtincts  of  such  a  scene  in  rich  men's  halls ; 
the  blaze  of  lights  and  jewels,  tlie  life,  the  motion,  the  sea- 
iike  undulation  of  heads,  the  interweaving  of  the  figures, 
the  ufaxfKlaiaig  or  self-revolving,  both  of  the  dance  and 
the  music,  "  never  ending,  still  beginning,"  and  the  contin- 
ual regeneration  of  order  from  a  system  of  motions  which 
forever  touch  the  very  brink  of  confusion ;  that  such  a  spec- 
tacle, with  such  circumstances,  may  happen  to  be  capable 
of  exciting  and  sustaining  the  very  grandest  emotions  of 
philosophic  melancholy  to  which  tlie  human  spirit  is  open. 
The  reason  is,  in  part,  that  such  a  scene  presents  a  sort  of 
mask  of  human  life,  with  its  whole  equipage  of  pomps  and 
glories,  its  luxury  of  sight  and  sound,  its  hours  of  golden 
youth,  and  the  interminable  revolution  of  ages  hurrying 
alter  ages,  and  one  generation  treading  upon  the  tlying  foot- 
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Steps  of  another ;  whilst  all  the  while  the  overruling  music 
attempers  the  mind  to  the  spectacle,  the  subject  to  the  object, 
(he  beholder  to  the  vision.  And,  although  this  is  known  to 
be  but  one  phasis  of  life,  —  of  life  culminating  and  in  ascent, 
—  yet  the  other  (and  repulsive)  phasis  is  concealed  upon  the 
hidden  or  averted  side  of  the  golden  arras,  kaown  hut  not 
felt ;  or  is  seen  but  dimly  in  the  rear,  crowding  into  indistinct 
proportions.  The  effect  of  the  music  is,  to  place  the  mind 
in  a  state  of  elective  attraction  for  every  thing  in  harmonv 
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lance  are  rarely  agreeable  to  any  preconeeived  theories ; 
that  is,  cannot  be  explained  by  these  theories  ;  which  are 
insufficient,  therefore,  even  where  they  are  true.  And 
universally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  thtU  is 
paradox  which,  seeming  to  be  true,  is  upoc  sxaminatif.in 
false,  but  that  which,  seeming  to  be  false,  may  upon  ex- 
amination be  found  true.* 

The  pleasure  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  belongs  to 
al!  aueh  scenes ;  but  on  this  particular  occasion  there  was 
also  someibbg  more.  To  see  persons  in  "  tlie  body  "  of 
whom  you  have  been  reading  in  newspapers  from  the  very 
earliest  of  your  reading  days,  —  those,  who  have  hitherto 
been  great  ideas  in  your  childish  thoughts,  fo  see  and  to 
hear  moving  and  talking  as  carnal  existences  amongst 
other  human  beings,  —  had,  for  the  first  half  hour  or  so, 
a  singular  and  strange  effect.  But  this  naturally  waned 
rapidly  after  it  had  once  begun  to  wane.  And  wben  these 
first  startling  impressions  of  novelty  had  worn  off,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  attaching 
to  a  royal  ball  were  not  favorable  to  its  joyousnesa  or 
genial  spirit  of  enjoyment.  I  am  not  going  to  repay  hei 
majesty's  condescension  so  dl,  or  so  much  to  abuse  the 
privileges  of  a  guest,  as  to  draw  upon  my  recollections 
of  what  passed  for  the  materials  of  a  cynical  critique. 
Every  thing  was  done,  I  doubt  not,  which  court  etiquette 
permitted,  to  thaw  those  ungenial  restraints  which  gave  to 

*  And  therefore  it  was  with  strict  propriety  that  Bojlo,  anxions 
to  fix  public  attention  npon  some  truths  of  hydroalatica,  publiahed 
them  avowedly  as  parodores.  According  to  the  false  popular  notion 
of  what  it  ia  that  constitutes  a  paradox,  Boyle  should  be  taken  to 
mean  that  these  hydrostatic  theorems  were  fallacies.  But  far  from 
it  Boyle  BolicitB  altenlion  to  these  propositions  —  not  as  seeming  to 
bs  ti'ue  and  turning  out  felse,  but,  reTorsely,  aa  wearing  aa  air  ot 
falsehood  and  tuminp;  ont  true. 
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bl  wh  daclggdyft         h 
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ylm  fhreb         p)         Ijlyf 

his  own  possible  o    rs    h  p  If  great 

personage  bearing  h  ri  b  rded, 

nor  regard  himself,       h  h    j     f      f     d  lib  longs 

to  social  intercours  gl  b       I  rank 

alone  which  is  here  d      h  b      g  1  n,  he 

might  lay  aside  for        h  b      h     be  rep- 

resentative   charact         i  H     h  1        w  k 

only,  but  the  rank  of     b  p  h    (    pp  1  m 

the  sovereign  or  a  p  1  )       b  d 

at  d  *    p       n  I      a  j     y  of  a       a   p  opi       a  d  tli 

clara  w        yu  mhnugd        d 

y        \h      i>  \      I  y    I  as  s  th 

CO  Id  u^h        d    n        f    n  yo       1     gh        B     des 

all     h    b         Ti       b        kn      1  d     d     h  b    tb 

da  h         rs— a  In  d  n  ll        i 

h'  h   h       "  —  be 
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Meantime,  as  respected  myself  individually,  I  Imdreascn 
to  be  grateful :  every  kindness  and  attention  were  shown 
to  me.  My  invitation  I  was  sensible  that  I  owed  entirely 
to  my  noble  friend.  But,  having  been  invited,  I  felt  ae- 
eured,  from  what  passed,  that  it  was  meant  and  provided 
that  I  should  not,  hy  any  possibility,  be  suffered  to  think 
myself  overlooked.  Lord  Westport  and  I  communicated 
our  thoughts  occasionally  hy  means  of  a  language  which 
wo,  in  those  days,  found  useful  enough  at  times,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  Ziph.  The  language  and  the  name  were 
both  derived  (that  is,  were  immediately  so  derived,  for 
remotely  the  Ziph  language  may  ascend  to  Nineveh)  from 
Winchester.  Dr.  Mapjeton,  a  physician  in  Bath,  who  at- 
tended me  in  concert  with  Mr,  Grant,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
during  the  nondescript  malady  of  the  head,  happened  to 
have  bad  three  sons  at  Winchester  ;  and  his  reason  for  re- 
moving Ihem  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  illustrates  the  well- 
known  system  n?  fagging.  One  or  more  of  them  showed 
to  the  quick  medical  eye  of  Dr.  Mapleton  symptoms  of 
declining  health  ;  and,  upon  cross  questioning,  he  found 
that,  being  (as  junioi-s) /ags  (that  is,  bondsmen  by  old  pre- 
scription) to  appointed  seniors,  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity  of  going  out  nightly  into  the  town  for  ihe  purpose  of 
executmg  commissions ;  but  this  was  not  easy,  as  all  the 
regular  outlets  were  closed  at  an  early  hour.  In  such  a 
dilemma,  any  route,  that  was  barely  practicable  at  what- 
ever risk,  must  be  traversed  by  the  loyal  fag  ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  none  of  any  kind  remained  open  or  accessible 
except  one  ;  and  this  one  communication  happened  to  have 
escaped  suspicion,  simply  because  it  lay  through  a  suc- 
cession of  temples  and  sewers  sacred  to  the  goddesses  Cloa- 
citia  and  Scaveugerina.  That  of  itself  was  not  so  ex- 
traordinary a  fact  r  the  wonder  lay  in  the  number,  viz., 
seventeen.     Such  were  the  actual  amount  of  sacred  edificea 
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which,  through  all' their  diisl,  and  garbage,  and  mephilic 
morasses,  these  miserable  vassals  had  to  thread  all  but 
every  night  of  the  week.  Dr.  Maplelon,  when  be  had 
made  this  discovery,  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  medical  symp- 
toms ;  and,  as  faggery  was  an  abuse  too  venerable  and 
sacred  to  be  touched  by  profane  bands,  be  lodged  no  idle  com- 
plaints, but  simply  removed  bis  sons  to  a  school  where  the 
Serbonian  bogs  of  the  subterraneous  goddess  might  not  inter- 
sect ibe  nocturnal  line  of  march  so  very  often.  One  day,  dur- 
ing b  rs  f  my  11  b  b  k  d  h  d  d  etot 
wa             p  h  1  1  d     slt- 


—  he 

1     1  his 

1     Ziph 

p  aat 

1     d  ctor 


pri  ra  j  y  b  d        d  d  let 

bin        d  d     b  d     b     II         b    I  f    Ider 

tim         P    h  p       m      b  1       b  b     py        d       For 

in  tbe  famous  "  Essay  on  a  Philosophical  Character,"  (!  for- 
get whether  thai  is  the  exact  title,)  a  large  folio  written  by 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,*  and  pub- 
lished early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  folio  which  I,  in 
youthful  days,  not  only  read  but  studied,  this   language  ia 

*  This  Dr.  Wilkins  mas  related  by  marriage  to  Cromwell,  and  is 
better  known  to  the  world,  perhaps,  by  his  Essay  on  the  possibililj 
of  a  passage  (or,  as  the  famons  author  of  tliB  "  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture "  said,  by  way  of  an  episcopal  metaphor,  the  possibilitj  of  a 
trmalation)  to  the  moon. 
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recorded  and  accuratelj  described  amongst  many  oihei 
modes  of  cryptical  communication,  oral  and  visual,  spoken, 
written,  or  symbolic.  And,  as  the  bishop  does  not  speak 
f  *t  t    II  i  ■        t"        't  m      p    bably    t  tl    1 

lb  gddanqd  f  d 

y  by        d  rs  d 

1        d       tag        I         !  IS    ppl     bl  II  I     g 

I  k  p       bly  b    p        ra    d  by  d 

h       y  Th  I     —  (     d    1        ra  d 

f     mpl      y  J  h    )  —     pe       I  I 

dfhl  ry     yll  bl       p    fi  i  I 

p        d  Ih     I  G       II         f  pi        Sh  II  g 

y  b  TL        h  I  I      dy    tad 

rb  Z  pb    be  SI   gU        g     g  g  y 

h  A  Tl      g      I  gig 

liaJ    ag    lygy       g    d        I  b        pp      d    t 

Zphp  d      llyA      ryll     pra  I 

fl         y  h  I         h  ly   I 

h        I  d      1      fif  J  y  my  ]■  f   p     k 

t     Z  ph      ra  I         d      I  f  b  tb  I 

B   h  p    f  CI  1    h         yp       M  g      h 

rcldboG  Ediyy 

11        wlpp  FLwldbef 

d       i     b 

I      h      1  d         g  h      my  f       d        d  I 

m  d         f    I  d  h  d  ly  f 

h  m    q  fii  i  P    P  f 


irs  to  me  on  reviewing  this  account  of  the 
Ziph,  which  is  —  that  I  should  have  ilirccted  the  accent  to  be  placed 
on  tho  iatercalatcd  syllable ;  thus,  sAiji  becomes  shigip,yi].ik  the  em- 
ohasia  on  gip  ;  run  becomes  rugiin,  &c. 
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KO  sort  of  disrespect,  but  from 

11  bi   pi 

recovered  liberty. 

Soon    after   this  we  left  E 

n  f      I    I     i      0      li 

destination  being  Dublin,  of 

rs    w    w       by  H  Ijh 

The  route  at  that  time,  from  S 

h    B  E     1     d       D  hi 

did  not  (as  io  elder  and  in  la 

1  y  )  g           d  b    Ch 

A  few  miles  after  leaving  SI 

w  b             m      h          b 

Oswesiry,  it  entered  North  W   1 

a      g    f     h 

us  to  the  celebrated  vale  of  LI 

g  11             d               h 

the  approach  to  Ibis  about      n 

be       f  1 

of  June,  I  first  found  myself 

g      h     m       a      — 

feature    in   natural    scenery  f 

wi     h    f    m    my        ] 

days  it             t      1        g     t 

1      II    db     s      d 

I  b 


Gl 


h    N 
Th    n 


h    Id  g      ly  p    f 
h    F  f 


tains  of  Wales  range 
t    h     t  tl     sa        It  111         f  Northern  England ; 

h         tl  d       d  t        t  1      drcd  feet  being   the 

t    m      1      t       1     h    th  y  h       Generally    speaking, 

tl       f    m  1  ss  p    t       q  d    idually,  and  they  are 

1        h  pp  1    g      p  d  tl       th      E     lish  brethren.     I  have 
lb         m  d  hi     by   Wordsworth  of   one 

gn  d  f    I       t!       1      t         f  the  Welsh  valleys ;  too 

g      rally  th       t  k     th    5  h  p    —  the  level  area  »• 

th        f    t  d  t  d  t     h    Iself      th  sufficient  precision 

f        tl     d    1     t      th  t  d  th  m.     Of  this,  however, 

I  w         t    w         t  th    t  m     f  fi    t     eing  Wales ;  although 
the  striking  efiect  from  the  opposite  form  of  (he  Cumber- 
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land  and  Westmoreland  valleys,  which  almost  universally 
present  a  flat  area  at  the  base  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
level,  to  use  Wordsworth's  expression, ''  as  the  Jloor  of  a 
temple"  would,  at  any  rate,  have  arrested  my  eye,  as  a 
circumstance  of  impressive  beauty,  even  though  the  want 
of  such  a  feature  might  not,  in  any  case,  have  affected  me 
as  a  fault.  As  something  that  had  a  positive  value,  this 
characteristic  of  the  Cumbrian  valleys  had  fixed  my  atten- 
tion, but  not  as  any  telling  point  of  contrast  against  the 
Cambrian  valleys.  No  faults,  however,  at  that  early  age 
disturbed  my  pleasure,  except  that,  afYer  one  whole  day's 
travelling,  (for  so  long  it  cost  us  between  Llangollen  and 
Holyhead,)  the  want  of  water  struck  me  upon  review  as 
painfully  remarkable.  From  Conway  to  Bangor  {seventeen 
miles)  we  were  often  in  sight  of  the  sea  ;  but  fresh  water 
we  had  seen  hardly  any ;  no  lake,  no  stream  much  beyond 
a  brook.  This  is  certainly  a  conspicuous  defect  in  North 
Wales,  considered  as  a  region  of  fine  sceneiy.  The  few 
lakes  I  have  since  become  acquainted  with,  as  that  near 
Bala,  near  Bcddkelerf,  and  beyond  Machynleth,  are  not 
attractive  either  in  their  forms  or  to  their  accompaniments ; 
the  Bala  Lake  being  meagre  and  insipid,  the  others  as 
it  were  unfinished,  and  unaccompanied  with  their  furniture 
of  wood. 

At  the  Head  {to  call  it  by  its  common  colloqtiial  name) 
we  were  detained  a  few  days  in  those  unsteaming  times 
by  foul  winds.  Our  time,  however,  thanks  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  certain  Captain  Skinner  on  that  station,  did  lot 
hang  heavy  on  our  hands,  though  we  were  imprisoned, 
as  it  were,  on  a  dull  rock;  for  Holyhead  itself  is  a  Utile 
island  of  rock,  an  insulated  dependency  of  Anglesea ; 
which,  again,  is  a  little  insulated  dependency  of  North 
Wales.     The  packets  on  this  station  were  at    that   time 
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lucrative  eomnands  ,  and  the>  were  given  (perhaps  are* 
given  ?)  to  post  cnplaiii?  in  the  navv  f  ipt  on  Skinner 
was  celebiated  for  liis  convivial  talents,  he  did  the 
honors  of  the  place  in  a  hospitable  slyle ,  daily  asked  us 
to  dine  w  ilh  him,  and  sieemed  as  ineshaustibli,  in  his  wit 
as  in  his  hospitality 

I  his  answered  one  purpose,  at  least,  of  special  coo- 
venience  to  our  parly  at  that  moment  it  kept  us  from 
all  necessity  of  meeting  each  other  dunni;  the  diy,  except 
under  circumstances  where  we  escaped  the  necessity  of 
any  familiar  communication  Why  that  should  have 
become  desirable,  aros>e  upon  the  following  mysterious 
change  of  relations  between  ourselves  and  the  Sev    Mr 

Gr ,  Loid  WestpoJts  tutor      On  the  last  day  of  our 

journey,  Mr  G ,  who  had  accompanied  us  thus  far,  but 
now  at  Holyhead  was  to  leave  us,  suddenly  took  offence 
(^r,  at  least,  then  first  s/iowtd  his  ofience)  at  something 
we  had  said,  done,  or  omitted,  and  never  spoke  one 
syllable  lo  either  of  us  again  Being  both  of  us  amiably 
aisposed,  and  incapable  of  having  seriously  mciitdled 
either  word  or  deed  likely  to  wound  any  person's  feehn^fi, 
we  were  much  hurt  at  the  time,  and  often  retrai^d  the 
httle  incidents  upon  the  road,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
whiit  it  was  that  had  laid  us  open  lo  misconstruction 
But  it  remained  to  both  of  us  a  listing  mystery  This 
tutor  was  an  Iiishman,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  I 
btheve,  of  considerable  pretensions  as  a  scholar,  but, 
being  reser\ed  and  haughty,  or  else  presuming  in  us  a 
knowledge  of  our  ofFe  ce  which  we  really  had  not,  be 
gave  us  no  opening  for  any  explanation  To  the  last 
miment,  howevpr,  he  manifested  a  punctilious  regird  to 
thf  duties  of  his  charge  He  accompanied  us  in  our 
boat,  on  a  dark  and   gusty  ni^ht,  to  the  packet,  which 

*  Writteii  twcntj'  yenrs  ago. 
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lay  a  liltic  out  at  sea.  He  saw  us  oq  board ;  and  then, 
standing  up  for  one  moment,  he  said,  "  Is  all  right  on 
deck?"  "All  right,  sir,"  sang  out  the  ship's  steward, 
"  Have  you,  Lord  Westport,  got  your  boat  cloak  with 
you  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Then,  pull  away,  boatmen." 
We  listened  for  a  time  to  the  measured  beat  of  his  re- 
treating oars,  marvelling  more  and  more  at  the  atrocious 
nature  of  our  crime  which  could  thus  avail  to  intercept 
oven  his  last  adieus.  I,  for  my  part,  never  saw  him  again ; 
I  h  as  1"  k  d'    Lo  Neither 

A  L  si  port 

g                  g  n  (as 

h                  )  1  that 

b  frag- 

g  guilt ; 


jour- 

E  g  and  ; 

fi     d   his 

kind- 

tport 
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margin  attached  to  the  fragment  of  Mi.  G.'a  letter  to 
Lady  Altainont ;  in  which  case,  as  I  could  readily  havfl 
mimiclted  his  style  of  writing,  it  would  have  been  easy  Cot 
me  to  fill  up  thus:  "With  respect  to  your  ladyship's 
anxiety,  &c.,  I  think  I  may  now  venture  to  say  that,  if  iho 
solar  system  were  searched,  there  could  not  be  found  a 
companion  more  serviceable  to  your  son  than  Mr,  De  Q, 
He  speaks  the  Ziph  most  beautifully.  He  writes  it,  I  am 
lold,  cJassicaliy.  And  if  liere  were  a  Ziph  nation  as  well 
85  a  Ziph  language,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  wo\ild  very  soon 
be  at  the  head  of  it ;  as  he  already  is,  beyond  all  competi- 
tion, at  the  head  of  the  Ziph  literature."  Lady  Allamont, 
on   receiving    this,    would       f  II  bly  h  [  p       d    h  m 

mad ;  she  would   have  writte  II  1       I     h  f       d 

and  would  have  commended     h     p         g      I  m  h 

care  of  his  nearest  kinsmen         d  1  h     Id  1         h  d 

some    little    indemnification   f       1  hid 

caused  us.     I  mention  this      fl  ply  b  Jl 

it  is,  it  involved  a  mystery       d  f        1  as       f 

glancing  at  that  topic.     My  d    p   w  h  Its 

little  more  important  and  fou  d  I    i    so     d       b 

many  times  crossed 


lect  at  this 
borhood 


which   i 


known  p 


JUgbt. 


f   h 


lb  nwb    h 

1     f  m  1    by !         a 

led   by  signs,  and    by 

1,  what  she  would  req' 

in  this  stale  of  La  Trappe  seclusion  and  silenci 
to  the  hour  of  her  death,  explained  what  c 


I 

I      he  returned  alone 
paid,  and  herself  di 
itered  the  house ;  a 
1    d  passed  her  youth,  and 
ook  possession  of  it  agaii 
le  short  letter  at  her  first 
lived  for  nearly  twenty 
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es  had  d'ssol     d  h  pp      d  1    ppy          ec         Ii   h  if 
f        d           hldbemfhhtidHlk 

^  g                        i  1            II  q 

hpfm  ty           ihpfff 

n         lly        p       d  h    h                   d  d 

1        Th          gl     b  rP      <!       S[        h      1 

hppd       Egld  d           PJPpI               lis 

1     d      Th        man  h    h  oc                    1   If             oo 


y    1      hj 

re    f 

pp    ss  1 

Ise  ]  dg    ^hy 

be    wl     1    1 

f  11 

h      mj 

w     k       Id 

b      f  m 

f  q 

00 

1              lly 

d     A       g 

1       m 

h 

ca         p    b  p 

f  Up  h  h  d 

llmddp  h  ml  U         \  yf 

mm       pflgydp  I  hfrsn 

hmlyhd  ddl  ff 

Tl         1  ock   m         1  y      h  p  b!      f  bl  gl 

h  b       h  1       f  d      m     m       f 

bw        hbl  fif  fre  I 

stances  I  have  known  of  both  ;  and  such  atHictions  are  the 
less  open  to  any  alleviation,  that  soraetimea  they  are  of  a 
nature  so  delicate  as  to  preclude  all  confidential  communi- 
cation of  tbem  to  another ;  and  sometimes  it  would  bo  even 
dangerous,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  communicate  them. 

A  sort  of  adventure  occurred,  and  not  of  a  kind  pleasant 
to  recall,  even  on  this  she  rt  voynge  The  pis  ago  to 
Dublin  from  tho  Head  is  about  a  i  v  n  les  I  bel  eve  yet, 
from  baffling  winds,  it  cost  us  p  vards  of  hry  ioura 
On  the  second  day,  going  upo  leek  e  fo  d  tl  at  our 
only  fellow-passenger  of  not(,  v  sa  vonan  of  rank  cele- 
Drated  for  her  beauty  ;  and  not  undeservedly  for  a  lovely 
was.     The  body  of  her  travelling  coach  had 
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been,  as  usual,  unslung  from  the  "  carriage,"  {by  which  is 
technically  meant  the  wheels  and  the  perch,)  and  placed 
upon  deck.     This  she  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  from  the 

sun  during  the  day  and  as  a  resting  place  at  night      For 
want  of  more  intere                 p               1              d        d        g 

the    day,  into  her          1          d          la     d 
make  ourselves  as                    g  as               1 

bl 
1   f                re 

greatly  fascinated  by  h    1  dy    be      y      Th             d       h 
proved  very  sultry ;       d  L  rd  W     p           d  mj     If      ff 
i.ig  from  the  oppre            f  1         b      1  f           hi          d 
lay,  wrapped  up  in    1    k       p       d    k      H               Ik  d  f 
some  hours,  we  we      b    1           1      p           f  f  1!            1     p 

when  a  stealthy  tread                    b    d           k 
starlight ;  and  we  tra     d  b                  rs  1 
outline  of  a  man's  fi              Lj    g    p 
ings,  we  were  ours  1             d       g     h  bl 

I 
d  b      ky  b 
f       p     1 
d   h     fi 

moved  in  the  direc           f   h            h      0 

firs     h     gh 

was  to  raise  an  ala                  1    d     b     g    1 
of  the  man  was  to      b    b         p            did 

h     p    p 
f  b             h 

or  purse.     But,  to                      1             w 
door  silently  swing     p           d                h  f 
was  as  silent  as  a  d              If 

h            h 
/          All 
1     1      d 

closed,  and  we  were  If               P        h 

1 

Strange  it  was  that    hid  Id  p    m     h        If  ! 

culate  upon  absolul  Im  h 

We  recollected  aft  1  h         h      d  som       d 

rumor   buzzed    abo        1      p     k  1      d       p         I    g 

that  a  gentleman,  ad      m  pk      flmby 

as  a  Colonel  ■ — — ,  f  k  p    p        w 

cealed  in  the  stecrag  fhpk  Adb  pp 
aiices  indicated  that  the  affair  was  not  entirely  a  secret 
even  amongst  the  lady's  servants.  To  both  of  us  the  story 
proclaimed  a  moral  already  sufficiently  current,  viz.,  that 
women  of  the  highest  and  the  very  lowest  rank  are  alike 
16 
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thrown  too  much  into  situations  of  daoger  and  temptation. 
1  might  mention  some  additional  circumstances  of  criminal 
aggravation  in  this  lady's  case  ;  but,  as  th(;y  would  tend  to 
point  cut  the  real  person  to  those  acquainted  with  her 
history,  I  shall  forbear.  She  has  since  made  a  noise  in 
the  world,  and  has  maintained,  I  believe,  a  tolerably  fair 
reputation.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  next  morning,  a 
heavenly  morning  of  June,  we  dropped  our  anchor  in  the 
famous  Bay  of  Dublin.  There  was  a  dead  nalm  ;  the  sea 
was  like  a  lake  ;  and,  as  we  were  some  miles  from  the 
Pigeon  House,  a  boat  was  manned  to  put  us  on  shore.  The 
lovely  lady,  unaware  that  we  were  parlies  to  her  guilty 
secret,  went  with  us,  accompanied  by  her  numerous  attend- 
ants, and  looking  as  beautiful,  and  hardly  less  innocent, 
than  an  angel.  Long  afterwards,  Lord  Westporl  and  I 
mot  her,  hanging  upon  the  arm  of  her  husband,  a  manly 
and  good-natured  man,  of  polished  manners,  to  whom  she 
introduced  us  ;  for  she  voluntarily  challenged  us  as  her 
fellow- voyagers,  and,  1  suppose,  had  no  suspicion  which 
pointed  in  our  direction.  She  even  joined  her  husband  in 
cordially  pressing  us  to  visit  them  at  their  magnificent 
chateau.  Upon  us,  meantime,  whatever  might  be  her  levity, 
the  secret  of  which  accident  had  put  i 
pressed  with  a  weight  of  awe  ;  we  shuddered  at  o 
discovery;  and  we  both  agreed  to  drop  no  hint  of  i 
direction.* 


•  Lord  Wcstport's  age  at  that  timo  wna  the  same  as  my  own  ;  thai 
is,  wo  both  wanted  a  few  months  of  being  fifteen.  But  I  had  fha 
adTimlago,  perhaps,  in  thoughtfalness  and  observation  of  life.  Being 
thoronghlj  free,  however,  from  opinionativeness,  Lord  Westporl 
readily  camo  over  to  any  views  of  mine  for  which  I  conld  show  suffi- 
laent  grounds.  And  on  this  occasion  I  fonnd  no  diffically  in  convin. 
cing  him  Chat  honor  and  fidelity  did  not  form  sufficient  goaruitiet 
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Landing  about  three  miles  from  Dublin,  {according  to  my 
present  rcmembraace  at  Dunleary,)  we  were  not  long  in 
reacbing  Siickville  Street. 

for  the  custody  of  seci'ets.  Presence  of  mind  'io  m  to  reine  oiipi 
obligations  in  time,  tenacity  of  recollection,  ind  iigilance  oier  onoa 
own  momentary  slips  of  tongue,  BO  as  to  leop  walch  oiei  indirect 
disclosures,  are  also  requisite.  And  at  that  limo  I  had  an  instance 
within  my  own  remembrance  where  a  secret  had  been  betrajed,  bpa 
person  of  undoubted  honoi',  but  most  inadvertently  betrajed,  and  in 
pure  oblivion  of  his  engBgement  to  silen-e  Indeed  unless  where  the 
secret  is  of  a  nature  to  aHect  som   p  rs 

most  people  would  remember  hej  d  rs         m 

solemn  obligations  to  secrecy.    A  g 

course  with  the  person,  tho  '.ubstan  wi    rem         po 

the  mind;  hut  how  he  came  by  cr  m 

stances,  he  will  very  probably  ha 

upon  the  most  religious  or  sacram  g  mi 

together  with  the  secret,  yon  coul  m  g  th 

should,  by  a  growing  ptossnre  or  man     to  tim 

alarm  and  warning. 
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labor  that  yielded  no  commensurate  fruit.  Hence  tlie 
loi.g  three-years'  interval  which  had  separated  father  and 
son  ;  and  heneo  my  own  nervous  apprehension,  as  we  were 
racing  through  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  that  I  should  una- 
voidably lay  a  freezing  restraint  upon  that  reunion  to 
which,  after  such  a  separation,  both  father  and  son  must 
have  looked  forward  with  anticipation  so  anxious.  Such 
coses  of  unintentional  intrusion  are  at  times  inevitable ; 
but,  even  to  the  least  sensitive,  they  are  always  distressing; 
most  of  all  they  are  so  to  the  intruder,  who  in  fact  feels 
himself  in  the  odd  position  of  a  criminal  without  a  crime. 
He  is  in  the  situation  of  one  who  might  have  happened  lo 
be  chased  by  a  Bengal  tiger  (or,  say  that  the  tiger  were  a 
sheriff's  officer)  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Eleuslnian 
mysteries.  Do  not  tease  me,  my  reader,  by  alleging  that 
there  were  no  sheriffs'  officers  at  Athens  or  Eleusis.  Not 
many,  I  admit ;  but  perhaps  quite  as  many  as  there  were 
of  Bengal  tigers.  In  such  a  case,  under  whatever  com- 
juilsion,  the  man  has  violated  a  holy  seclusion.  He  hag 
seen  that  which  he  ought  not  to  have  seen ;  and  he  ia 
viewed  with  horror  by  the  privileged  spectators.  Should 
he  plead  that  this  was  his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault,  the 
answer  would  be,  "  True ;  it  was  your  misfortune ;  wo 
know  it ;  and  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  bating  you  for  it."  But  there  was  no  cause  for  similar 
fears  at  present ;  so  uniformly  considerate  in  his  kindness 
was  Lord  Allamont,  It  is  true,  that  Lord  Westport,  as  an 
only  child,  and  a  child  to  be  proud  of,  —  for  be  was  at 
that  time  rather  handsome,  and  conciliated  general  good 
will  by  his  engaging  manners,  —  was  viewed  by  his  father 
with  an  anxiety  of  love  that  sometimes  became  almost 
painful  to  witness.  But  this  natural  self-surrender  to  a 
first  involuntary  emotion  Lord  Altamont  did  not  suffer  to 
usurp  any  su'^h  lengthened  expression  as  might  too  pain 
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this  periodic  event,  as  inversely  thia  event  announced  nine 
o'clock  And  I  used  to  affirm,  however  shocking  it  might 
sound  to  pool  threadbire  melaphyeic  ans  incapable  of 
transcendental  truths,  that  not  nine  o'clock  was  the  cause 
of  revealing  the  breakfast  urn  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  revehtion  of  tho  br  akfasi  urn  was  the  true  ind  secret 
ciuse  of  nine  o'clock  —  a  phenomenun  which  otjierwise 
no  candid  readci  will  pretend  thit  be  can  siti'.factorily 
account  for,  often  &i  he  has  known  it  to  come  round  The 
am  WIS  alicidv  thiowing  up  its  col  imn  of  fuming  mist; 
ind  the  breakfast  table  was  coiered  with  June  flowers  sent 
R>  a  lady  on  the  chance  of  Lord  Westpoit's  arrnil.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  we  were  expected ,  but  so  we 
had  been  for  three  or  four  da^s  preMou'^iy,  and  it  ilhis- 
trate--  the  enormous  u nee rt unties  of  travelling  at  this 
closing  era  of  the  eighteen  h  centurj,  'hit  tor  !liri>e  oi 
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four  days  more  we  should  have  been  expected  without  the 
lea'Jt  an\iPtj  n  ca'je  any  thing  had  occuircd  to  detain  ua 
on  the  rodd  In  tael,  the  possibilitj  ol  a  Holj  head  pacKet 
being  lost  had  no  place  in  the  cat  ilogue  of  idvtrse  contin 
geneiLS  —  sot  even  when  calculated  by  mothers  To 
••ome  by  way  of  Liierpool  or  Pirkgite,  was  not  withjut 
grounds  of  reasonable  ftar  I  m\self  had  lost  acquaint 
ances  (school bo vs)  on  each  of  those  lines  of  transit 
Neither  Bristol  nor  Milford  Haven  was  entirely  cloudless 
in  reputation  But  from  Holyhead  only  one  packet  had 
evci  been  lost ,  ind  thai  was  in  the  da^s  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  a  villain  was  on 
boaid  who  hated  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  so  lb  it  tbia 
one  exceptional  case,  far  from  being  looked  upon  as  a 
public  cahmitv,  would,  oi  course,  be  received  thankfuUv 
as  cleansin     h         '      f  mp 

Ireland  w  m  k    g  w  h  h 

and  Lord  Co    w  b  d  b  x  n- 

guish  it,  aiddwn  p  gfidha 


more  inter  n      y     h      p  b  Ad 

was  not  so  ry  wh  "s  L    d 

Altaraont  s  k  N 

what  I  call      g         m  h  b     m 

shall  see  L    d       n  b  wh  n 

peace  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west — taming  a  tiger  in 
the  Mysore  that  hated  England  as  much  as  Hannibal  hated 
Rome,  and  in  Ireland  pulling  up  by  the  roofs  a  French 
invasion,  combined  with  an  Irish  insurrection — will  always 
for  me  rank  as  a  great  man."  We  willingly  accompanied 
the  earl  to  the  Phccnix  Park,  where  the  lord  lieutenant 
was  then  residing,  and  were  privately  presented  to  him.     I 
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had  seen  an  engraving  (celebrated,  I  believe,  in  its  day) 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  receiving  the  young  Mysore  princee  aa 
hostages  at  Seringapatam  ;  and  I  Itnew  the  outline  of  his 
public  services.  This  gave  me  an  additional  interest  in 
seeing  him  ;  but  I  was  disappointed  to  find  no  traces  in  his 
manner  of  the  energy  and  activity  I  presumed  him  to 
possess;  he  seemed,  on  tlie  contrary,  slow  or  even  heavy 
but  benevolent  and  considerate  in  a  degree  which  won  the 
confidence  at  once.  Him  we  saw  often ;  for  Lord  Aita- 
mont  took  us  with  him  wherever  and  whenever  we  wished ; 
and  me  in  particular  (to  whom  the  Irish  leaders  of  society 
were  as  yet  entirely  unknown  by  sight)  it  gratified  highly 
lo  see  persons  of  historical  names  —  names,  I  mean,  his- 
torically connected  with  the  great  events  of  Elizabeth's  or 
Cromwell's  era  —  attending  at  the  Phcenix  Park.  But  the 
persons  whom  I  remember  most  distinctly  of  all  whom  I 
was  then  io  the  habit  of  seeing,  were  Lord  Clare,  the 
chancellor,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  {then  Castlereagh,) 
at  that  time  the  Irish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (Mr.  Foster,  since,  1 
believe,  created  Lord  Oriel.)  With  the  speaker,  indeed, 
Lord  Altamont  had  more  intimate  grounds  of  connection 
than  with  any  other  public  man ;  both  being  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  and  personal  superintendence  of  great 
agricultural  improvements.  Both  were  bent  on  intro- 
ducing, through  models  diffused  extensively  on  their  own 
estates,  English  husbandry,  English  improved  breeds  of 
cattle,  and,  where  tliat  was  possible,  English  capital  and 
skill,  in!o  (be  rural  economy  of  Ireland. 

Amongst  the  splendid  spectacles  which  I  witnessed,  a^ 
the  mrsf  splendid  I  may  mention  an  installation  of  the 
Knighrs  of  St.  Patrick.  There  were  six  knights  installed 
e  of  the  sis  being  Lord  Altamont.  He 
lubt  received    his    ribbon  as  a    reward    for   hia 
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pa  1    m        ry  dp       lly      1    m  f  I 

jfmllh  rsa  phq  df 

h  1  f  h     p  If    I     m 

dhh  dill  pp  m  d 

bed  h  I       w    (wh    h  1  )    f 

h     I     h  O        h    f  d     d      i     1    d 

tad  Dblwh  ssyf  fl 

pal  II  A  mLodAlmId 

dgd  khso        dmylffh  q 

wh  dl  mdkgh  dgh  I 

f   I         rem  b       I       pi  I    d       d  I 

ghhlfikl  b  ddby 

dl  dhfb         pkrs  rs  fd 

dlb  pip  rsflhplddsc 

II  kpl  iChdlfSP        kS 

Id  I  p      p    1 1  f   h  m  ry 

II  rc  1  I  bti     d        b    g 

bydl  Imp  h  bm  Ire 

m      be  d  f    h       1    I  I  P 

I  flhprs      lf,ldlda8bk      h 

pbbff  II  hbj  fb 

f    I    g  I     gh      b     g    pp         ly  L    d  Al  I     h  p 

pdbolm—  I  fly  IL 

w  1       b        II      f       h     b    Id  d        1     rnos       I 

part  of  such  a  ceremony,  which  to  my  mind  had  a  three- 
fold grandeur :  1st,  as  symbolic  and  shadowy ;  2d,  as  repre- 
senting the  interlacings  of  chivalry  witli  religion  in  the 
highest  aspirations  of  both  ;  3d,  as  national ;  placing  the 
heraldries  and  military  pomps  of  a  people,  so  memorably 
faithful  to  St.  Peter's  chair,  at  the  foot  of  tho  altar.  Lord 
Westport  and  I  sat  with  Lord  and  Lady  Casllcrcagh.  They 
were  both  young  at  this  time,  and  both  wore  an  impressive 
appearance  of  youthful  happiness ;  neither,  happily  for 
Ibcir  peace  of  mind,  able  to  pierce  th;it  cloud  of  years, 
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mhm        h  ywlhdddlmf         1 

dyd  d  1  klhpp=sfbl 

W     h  d  b    !  !  d    h 

1         !    1  f   1      d  y     p      p  h    m 

g  m  la  ra  d     1  h    h    I 

rem  mb  h  m       d  ss    f     II    h      1    I         d 

h  II  By    1  m         g  oc 

f      m  g     b       I     h  b  II     I       d 

1    L    d  Al    m  d 

dmbk  jhghgh  y  lid 

h    h  fig  E  gl   1  h     Id 

b  hldpp        h  bllAdhd  d 

I  reported  from  Lady  Castlereagb'a  conversation  what 
Btruck  me  as  such.  Lord  Allamont  laughed,  and  said, 
"  My  dear  child,  I  am  sorry  that  it  should  so  happen,  for  it 
\s  bad  to  stumble  at  the  beginning  ;  your  hull  is  certainly 
a  hull ;  ■  but  as  certainly  Lady  Castlereagh  is  your  country- 
woman, and  not  an  Irishwoman  at  all."  Lady  Castlereagh, 
it  seems,  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire ;  and 
her  maiden  name  was  Lady  Emily  Hobart. 

One  other  public  scene  there  was,  about  this  lime,  m 
Dublin,  to  the  eye  less  captivating,  but  far  more  so  in  a 

*  The  idea  of  a  bull  ia  even  jet  undefined  ;  which  Is  most  extraor- 
dinary, considering  that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  applied  ell  her  tact  and 
illustrftlive  power  to  fnmiBh  the  motler  for  such  a  definidon,  and 
Coleridge  all  his  philosophic  subtlety  (but  in  this  inatauca,  I  think, 
with  a  most  infelicitous  result)  lo  furnish  its  form.  But  both  bars 
been  too  fastidious  in  their  admission  of  bulls.  Thus,  for  csample, 
Miss  Edgeworth  rejects,  as  no  trne  bull,  tho  coramon  Joo  Miller  siorj, 
that,  upon  two  Irishmen  reaching  Barnet,  and  being  told  tha,t  it  was 
still  twelve  miles  to  London,  one  of  them  remarked,"  Ahl  just  six 
miles  apace.^'  This,  sajs  Miss  E.,  is  no  bull,  bnt  n  sentimental  re- 
mail  on  the  maxim,  that  friendship  divides  our  pains.  Nothing  oF 
the  kind  :  Miss  Edgeworth  cannot  have  nnderstood  It,  The  hull  is  a 
true  representative  and  exemplary  specimen  of  the  jfenus. 
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•noral  sense ;  more  significant  practically,  more  burdeneil 
with  liope  and  with  fear.  This  was  the  final  ratification 
of  the  bill  which  united  Ireland  to  (Jreat  Britain.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  public  act,  or  celebration,  or  solemnity, 
in  my  time,  did,  or  could,  so  much  enjtage  my  profoundest 
sympathies.  Wordsworth's  fine  sonnet  on  the  extinction 
of  the  Venetian  republic  had  not  then  been  published, 
else  the  last  two  lines  would  have  expressed  my  feelings. 
After  admitting  that  changes  had  taken  place  in  Venice, 
which  in  a  manner  challenged  anii  presumed  this  last  and 
mortal  change,  the  poet  goes  on  to  say,  that  all  this  long 
preparation  for  the  event  could  not  break  the  shock  of  it. 
Venice,  it  is  true,  had  become  a  shade  ;  but,  after  all, — 

"  Men  are  we,  and  n 


But  here  the  previous  circumstances  were  far  different 
from  those  of  Venice.  There  we  saw  a  superannuated  and 
p       ly  ■  "  If   g  y       t      ■   t     th        ra  d 

jldg        b  Ifmlryl  I  lyhh 

bflp        fjrs  Irw        h         yldd 

1  d      y      H  I  nrj  j 

I  g  p  dbbdp  lyfb 

ral  h      n,       Ij  b  h    d  d  mp    I      d    1 

lb  1  1     h    I         I       p 

Ir  1     d  p  1        1  ly  h  1      y      h 

d       g     b      p    d  g         d      I  pm  i      h 

p  dppi  d  fllkd 

Tl  dyf  Idb         I         Ikdf  d 

by  b  d  f    1    g      1      by  my  g 

fdfhhdill  d  jl         fl 

ppd  Ihb  flldB  us 

fl-m  jylghhhid       m       mph 
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ing  it  through  his  borough  influence.  Yet  oftentimes  it 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  introduced  tho  subject,  and  sought  to 
learn  from  Lord  Allamont  the  main  grounds  which  had 
reconciled  him  anj  other  men,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland,  to  a  measiire  whieh  at  least  robbed  her  of  some 
splendor,  and,  above  all,  robbed  her  of  a  name  and  place 
amongst  the  independent  slates  of  Europe,  that  neither 
father  nor  son  was  likely  to  be  displeased,  should  some 
great  popular  violence  put  fotxje  upon  the  recorded  will  of 
P    1'  m  d  1  h  H  rp  them- 

D  imcre 
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face,  and  two  refractory  gangs  to  discipline,  instead  of  one 
It  must  also  be  conceded  that  no  Ireasurv  influence  could 
always  iviil  to  prcicnt  injurious  coUi'^ioiis  between  acta  of 
tlie  Iii<ili  ant!  the  British  Parliamenla  In  Diblin  as  in 
London,  the  government  must  lay  ila  account  with  bting 
occasionally  outvoted  thig  would  be  likeH  to  happen  pecu 
liarly  upon  Irish  quoslioni  And  acts  of  fiior  or  pro 
tectiou  would  at  times  pass  on  behalf  ot  lush  interests 
not  only  clashmg  w  th  more  general  ones  of  t  le  central 
government  but  indirectly  dso  (llirough  ihe  virtual  con 
solidation  of  the  two  islands  since  the  era  of  steam)  openmg 
endh  ss  means  for  evading  British  acts,  ei  en  within  their 
own  separate  sphere  of  oporation.  On  these  considerations, 
even  an  Irishman  must  grant  that  public  convenience  called 
for  the  absorption  of  all  local  or  provincial  supremacies 
into  the  central  supremacy.  And  there  were  two  brief 
arguments  whicli  gave  weight  to  those  considerations  :  First, 
that  the  evils  likely  to  arise  (and  which  in  France  have 
arisen)  from  what  is  termed,  in  modern  politics,  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralizalion,  have  been  for  us  either  evaded  or 
neutralized.  The  provinces,  to  the  very  farthest  nook  of 
these  "  nook-shotien  "  islands,  react  upon  London  as  power- 
fully as  London  acts  upon  them ;  so  that  no  counterpoise  is  re- 
quired with  us,  as  in  France  it  is,  to  any  inordinate  influ- 
ence at  the  centre.  Secondly,  the  very  pride  and  jealousy 
which  could  avail  to  dictate  the  retention  of  an  independent 
parliament  would  effectually  preclude  any  modern  "  Poy- 
ning's  Act,"  having  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  collision  of 
the  local  with  the  central  government.  Each  would  be 
supreme  within  its  own  sphere,  and  those  spheres  could  not 
but  clash.  The  separate  Irish  Parliament  was  originally  no 
badge  of  honor  or  independence  :  it  began  in  motives  of 
convenience,  cr  perhaps  necessity,  at  a  period  when  the 
3  difficult,  slow,  and  interrupted.     Anv 
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parliament,  which  arose  on  that  footing,  it  was  possible  to 
guard  by  a  Poyning's  Act,  malting,  in  effect,  all  laws  null 
which  should  happsn  to  contradict  the  supreme  or  centra! 
will.  But  what  law,  in  a  corresponding  temper,  could 
avail  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  a  parliament  which  con 
fossedly  had  been  retained  on  a  principle  of  national  hon- 
or ?  Upon  every  consideration,  therefore,  of  convenience, 
and  were  it  only  for  the  necessities  of  public  business,  the 
absorption  of  the  local  into  the  central  parliament  bad  now 
come  to  speak  a  language  that  perhaps  could  no  longer  be 
evaded  ;  and  that  Irishman  only  could  consistently  oppose 
the  measure  who  should  take  his  stand  upon  principles 
transcending  convenience ;  looking,  in  fact,  singly  to  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  a  country  which  it  was  annually  be- 
coming less  absurd  to  suppose  capable  of  an  independent 


Meantime,  in  those  days,  Ireland  had  no  adequate  cham- 
pion ;  the  Hoods  and  the  Gcaltans  were  not  up  to  the  mark. 
Refractory  as  they  were,  they  moved  within  the  paling  of 
order  and  decorum  ;  tliey  were  not  the  Titans  for  a  war 
against  the  heavens.  When  the  public  feeling  beckoned 
and  loudly  supported  them,  they  could  follow  a  lead  which 
they  appeared  to  head  ;  hut  they  could  not  create  such  a 
body  of  public  feeling,  nor,  when  created,  could  they  throw 
it  into  a  suitable  organization.  What  they  could  do,  was 
simply  as  ministerial  agents  and  rhetoricians  to  prosecute 
any  general  movement,  when  the  national  arm  had  cloven 
a  channel  and  opened  the  road  before  them.  Consequently, 
that  great  opening  for  a  turbulent  son  of  thunder  passed 
unimproved  ;  and  the  great  day  drew  near  without  symp- 
toms of  tempest.  At  last  it  arrived  ;  and  I  remember 
iiotliing  which  indicated  as  much  ill  temper  in  the  public 
mind  as  I  have  seen  on  many  hundreds  of  occasions,  trivial 
by  comparison,  in  London.     Lord  Weslport  and  I  were 
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dete  m'     d       '  o  part  of  the  scene,  and  wc  went  down 

witl     Lo        Al  t    lo   the     house.       It    was   about   the 

middl  f  I  i  y  nd  a  great  mob  filled  the  whole  space 
abo      )  1  .     As  Lord  Altamont's  coach  drew  up 

to  'h  p  f  1  plendid  edifice,  we  heard  a  prodigious 
hiss    g      d  h  and  I  was  really  agitated  to  think  that 

Lord  Al  wh  m  I  loved  and  respected,  would  probably 

hav  m  k  b  way  through  a  tempest  of  public  wrath 
—  a  m       terrific  to  him  than  to  others,  frotn  his 

emb  d        Ik    g.     I    found,    however,   that  I   might 

hav  p  d  J  \iety ;  the  subject  of  commotion  was, 
simply  h  M  |  Sirr,  or  Major  Swan,  1  forget  which, 
(bo  h  b  g  1  b  ted  in  those  days  for  their  energy,  as 
lead  rs  f  h  p  1  ,)  had  detected  a  person  in  the  act  of 
mis    k  m        1  er  man's  pocket  handkerchief  for  his 

own  —  a  most  natural  mistake,  I  should  fancy,  where  people 
stood  crowded  together  so  thickly.  No  storm  of  any  kind 
awaited  us,  and  yet  at  that  moment  there  was  no  other 
arrival  to  divide  the  public  attention  ;  for,  in  order  that  we 
might  see  every  thing  from  first  lo  last,  we  were  amongst 
the  very  earliest  parlies.  Neither  did  our  party  escape 
under  any  mistake  of  the  crowd  ;  silence  had  sue  eeded  o 
the  uproar  caused  by  the  tender  mectii  g  be  n  he  h  f 
nnd  the  major;  and  a  man,  who  stool  a  c  p  cu  us 
situation,  proclaimed  aloud  to  those  beio  v  1  1  e  n  e 
or  title  of  members  as  they  drove  up.  Ti  a  a  d  I  e 
"  is  the  Earl  of  Altamont ;  the  lame  g      le  In  ean 

Pnrhaps,  however,  his  knowledge  did  o  ex  e  d  so  fa  as 
to  the  politics  of  a  noblemaa  who  had  ak  n  o  v  olent  or 
factious  part  m  public  affairs.  At  leas  he  d  e  ded  n 
suits  did  not  follow,  or  only  in  the  verj  f  ebles  man  f  a  a 
tions.  We  entered  ;  and,  by  way  of  se  nf  e  ery  1  n"  we 
went  even  to  the  robing  room.  The  m  nwlo  p  esen  d 
his  robes  to  Lord  Allamont  seemed  to  me,  of  all  whom  I 
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saw  on  Ihat  day,  the  one  who  wore  the  face  of  deepest  de- 
pression. But  whether  this  indicated  the  loss  of  a  lucra- 
tive situation,  or  was  really  disinterested  sorrow,  growing 
out  of  a  palriolic  trouble,  at  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
now  officiating  for  the  last  lime,  I  could  not  guess.  The 
House  of  Lords,  decorated  (if  1  remember)  with  hangings, 
representing  the  battle  of  the  Boy ce,  was  nearly  empty 
when  we  entered — an  accident  which  furnished  to  Lcrd 
Altamotit  the  opportunity  required  for  explaining  to  us  the 
whole  course  and  ceremonial  of  public  business  on  ordinary 


Gradually  the  house  filled  ;  beautiful  women  sat  inter- 
mingled amongst  the  peers ;  and,  in  one  party  of  these,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  admirers,  we  saw  our  fair  but  frail 
enchantress  of  the  packet.  She,  on  her  part,  saw  and  re- 
cognized us  by  an  affable  nod ;  no  stain  upon  her  cheek,  in- 
dicating that  she  suspected  to  what  extent  she  was  indebted 
r  discretion  ;  for  it  is  a  proof  of  the  unaffected  sorrow 


d  h 


L    d  Al 


N 


pfdhm  Tl  m        dhpbl 

b  hhfl         II         hi         il[lydl 

P  r      —  h        1         II      (L    d  CI      )     f 

wh  ffd         hdjbplipp 

h     I  gl  1  oc       blood     1     h  h 

d  dbhdB  ImlpwlJ 

1         d  d        h  Th  mm      d 

b     —  dill  _  h     g      I  f 

the  House  of  Commons ;  in  the  van  of  whom,  and  draw  ma 
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nil  eyes  upon  himaelf,  stood  Lord  Casilereagh.  Then 
t^ame  the  recitation  of  many  acts  passed  during  the  session, 
and  the  sounding  ratification,  the  Jovian 

"  Annuit,  et  nutn  totnm  tromefecit  Olympum," 

contained  in  the  Soit  fait  comme  il  est  desiri,  or  the  more 
peremptory  Le  roi  U  veut.  At  which  point  in  the  order 
of  succession  came  the  royal  assent  to  the  union  hill  I 
(lannot  distinctly  recollect.  But  one  thing  I  do  recollect — 
that  no  audihie  expression,  no  buzz,  nor  murmur,  nor  su- 
surrus  even,  testified  the  feelings  which,  douhtless,  lay 
rankling  in  many  bosoms.  Setting  apart  all  public  or  pa- 
triotic considerations,  even  then  I  said  to  myelf,  as  I  sur- 
\t)ed  the  whole  assemblage  of  ermined  peers  "  How  i~>  it, 
and  by  what  unaccountable  magic,  that  William  Pitt  can 
have  presailed  on  all  these  hereditary  If  gislalor=i  and  heada 
ol  patrician  houses  to  renounce  so  easd^,  with  nothing 
worth  the  nime  of  a  struggle,  and  no  reward  worth  the 
name  of  an  indemnification,  the  ver\  brightest  jewel  m 
their  coronets  ?  This  morning  they  all  rose  from  tbetr 
couches  peers  of  Parhami  nt,  indu  idual  pillars  of  the  realm 
indispensable  parties  to  every  law  that  could  pass.  To 
morrow  they  will  be  nobody —  men  of  straw — terra  JiUi. 
What  madness  has  persuaded  them  to  part  with  their  hirth- 
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Lord  Allamont.*     And  h  ay  case    f  om  1  s  large 

prope.-ly,  was  tolerably  su  e  of  fa  d  „  h  s  vaj  i  1  er  f  aa 
in  fact  for  the  rest  of  his  I  fe  ho  7  i)  a  o  gst  th  twen  y 
eight  representative  peers  Tie  wonder  was  d  tie  case 
of  petty  and  obscure  lords  1  o  1  aJ  no  ve  gl  pe  -aonally 
and  none  in  right  of  Iheir  esta  ei  Of  the  e  n  en  as  they 
were  notoriously  not  enriched  by  Mr,  Pitt,  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  honors  was  not  very  large,  and  as  no  honor  could 
countervail  the  one  they  lost,  I  couid  not,  and  cannot, 
fathom  the  policy.  Thus  much  I  am  sure  of— that,  had 
suili  a  measure  been  proposed  by  a  political  specukloi 
previously  to  Queen  Acne's  reign,  he  would  have  been 
scouted  as  a  dreamer  and  a  visionary,  who  calculated  upon 
men  being  generally  somewhat  worse  than  Esau,  viz.,  giv- 
ing up  their  birthrights,  and  without  the  mess  of  pottage. 
However,  on  this  memorable  day,  thus  it  was  the  union 
was  ratified  ;  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent  without  a 
muttering,  or  a  whispering,  or  the  protesting  echo  of  a  sigh. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  a  liltle  pause  —  a  silence  like  that 
which  follows  an  earthquake  ;  but  there  was  no  plain-spoken 


Lord  Belhaven,  as  on  the  correspond! 

ing  occasion  in  Edin- 

burgh,  to  fill  up  th      1                     S 

h  re  s  an  end  of  an 

auld  sang !  "     All                 1    k  d 

ly  and  free  from 

vulgar  emotion.     Op               ly  I 

m    ked  whose  fea- 

tures  were  sudde  1      11  m         d   by 

le,  a  sarcastic 

smile,  as  I  read  1      wh    1    h 

I    be  all  a  fancy. 

It  *vas  Lord  Castle      gh      h           h 

m  m  nt  when  the  ir 

revocable  words  w        p                d   1 

ing  glance  amongs      p  rt      1  !  d 

H     own  wife  was 

one  of  that  party     b     I  d  d        d 

he  particular  ob- 

lect  on  whom  his  smile  had  settled. 

After  tl-js  I  had  no 

*  According  to  mj  remombraace,  he  woa  Boron  Mouateaglo  in  tfa« 
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ifiisure  to  be  interested  in  any  thing  which  followed.  '  You 
are  all,"  thought  I  lo  mysolf,"a  pack  of  vagabonds  hence 
forward,  and  interlopers,  with  actually  no  more  right  to  be 
here  than  myself,  1  am  an  intruder ;  so  are  you."  Appar- 
ently they  thought  so  themselves;  for,  soon  aftef  ihia  sol- 
emn fiat  of  Jove  had  gone  forth,  their  lordships,  having  no 
further  title  to  their  robes,  (for  which  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  a  party  of  Jewish  old  clothes  men  would  at  this  mo- 
ment have  appeared,  and  made  a  loud  bidding,)  made  what 
haste  they  could  to  lay  them  aside  forever.  The  house 
dispersed  much  more  rapidly  than  it  had  assembled.  Ma- 
jor Sirr  was  found  outside,  just  where  we  left  him,  laying 
down  the  law  (as  before)  about  pocket  handkerchiefs  to  old 
and  young  practitioners  ;  and  all  parties  adjourned  to  find 
what  consolation  they  might  in  the  great  evening  event  of 
dinner. 

Thus  we  were  set  at  liberty  from  Dublin.  Parliaments, 
and  installations,  and  masked  balls,  with  all  other  sec- 
ondary splendors  in  celebration  of  primary  splendors, 
reflex  glories  that  reverberated  original  glories,  at  length 
had  ceased  to  shine  upon  the  Irish  metropolis.  The 
"  season,"  as  it  is  called  in  great  cities,  was  over ;  unfor- 
tunately the  last  season  that  was  ever  destined  to  illuminate 
the  society  or  to  stimulate  the  domestic  trade  of  Dublin. 
It  began  to  be  thought  scandalous  to  be  found  in  town- 
twhody,  in  fact,  remained,  except  some  two  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  who  never  did,  nor  ever  would,  wear  ermine ; 
and  in  alt  Ireland  there  remained  nothing  at  all  to  attract, 
except  that  whic  i  no  king,  and  no  two  houses,  can  by  any 
conspiracy  abolish,  viz.,  the  beauty  of  her  most  verdant 
scenery.  I  speak  of  that  part  which  chiefly  it  is  that  1 
know, —  the  scenery  of  the  west,  —  Connaught  beyond 
other  provinces,  and  in  Connaught,  Mayo  beyond  other 
wuniles.     There  it  vi-,'^,  and  in  the  county  next  adjoining, 
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iccidentaHy  that  many  books,  many  idioms,  and  verbal 
peculiarities  belonging  to  the  primitive  ages  of  Roman  cul- 
ture were  to  be  found  still  lingering  in  the  old  Eoman 
settlements,  both  Gaulish  and  Spanish,  long  after  they  had 
become  obsolete  (and  sometimes  unintelligible)  in  Rome. 
From  the  tardiness  and  the  difficulty  of  commuiiication, 
the  want  of  newspapers,  &c..  It  followed,  naturally  enough, 
that  the  distant  provincial  towns,  though  not  without  their 
own  separate  literature  and  iheir  own  literary  professors, 
were  always  two  or  three  generations  in  the  rear  of  the 
mctrepolis;  and  thus  h  happened,  that,  about  the  time  of 
Augustus,  there  were  some  grammatiei  in  Rome,  answer- 
ing to  our  black-letter  critics,  who  souglit  the  material 
of  their  researches  in  Boulogne,  (Gessoriacum,)  in  Aries, 
{Arelata,)  or  in  Marseilles,  {Massilia.)  Now,  the  old 
Irish  nobility  —  that  part,  I  mean,  which  might  be  callec 
ihe  rural  nobility  —  stood  In  the  same  relation  to  English 
manners  and  customs.  Here  might  he  found  old  rambling 
houses  in  the  stylo  of  antitiuc  English  manorial  chatea\is. 
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t!l  planned,  perhaps,  as  regnrcled  convenience  and  econ- 
omy, with  long  r-imbi  ng  galleries,  and  windows  innumem. 
ble,  that  evidently  bad  nevei  looked  for  that  severe  audit 
to  ^ihich  tbey  were  aflerwaida  summoned  by  William 
Pitt ,  but  displaying,  in  the  dwelling  looms  a  comfort  and 
"cosiness,"  combined  with  ma^nihcencL,  not  always  so 
effectually  attained  in  modi  in  times  Here  were  old 
libraries,  old  butler;,  and  old  customs,  tliat  seemed  all 
alike  to  bcbng  to  ibe  era  of  Cromwell,  or  even  an  earlier 
era  than  his ,  whilst  the  ancient  iiamea,  to  one  who  bad 
some  acquaintance  wilh  the  gitat  events  of  Irish  history, 
often  strengthened  the  illusion  Not  that  I  could  protend 
to  be  familial  with  Insh  history  as  Irish  ,  but  ts  a  conspic- 
uous chapter  in  the  difticult  policy  of  Queen  Klizabelh,  of 
Charles  I ,  and  of  Cromwell,  nobody  who  had  read  the 
English  history  could  be  a  stranger  to  the  O'Neils,  the 
O'Donnells,  the  Ormonds,  (i.  e.,  the  Butlers,)  ihc  liichiquins, 
or  the  De  Burghs,  and  many  scores  beside.  I  soon  found, 
f         hi  flldmhbeddd 

g  i  I     1  —    m        1  fi 

p         f  Uj   d         b  d  b    M  d    1 

hthhllp  hfl  md 

B    h  CI    1      1         W      m      1     L     d        &c 
h         b  1  ly  L     1   h      I  1 

fm        hm  Ifly  i        dl  kdh 

h         d        fhpljl  bdd        dh 

pi  mf  m      f  1        w  p  1  h 

fhEgll  m         Igrv  d 


wh    h  w       fid 
p  h  mscl 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FIEST  EEBELLION. 

In  nur  road  to  Mayo,  we  were  often  upon  ground  ren- 
dered memorable,  not  only  by  hislorica!  events,  but  more 
recently  by  the  disTitrous  scenes  of  the  rebellion,  by  iia 
horrors  or  Us  cilamilies  On  leaching  Westport  Hou=ip, 
we  found  ourselves  lo  situations  ind  i  neighborhood  which 
had  become  the  very  centre  of  the  fiojl  military  opera 
ti on s,  those  which  succeeded  to  the  main  rebellion  and 
which,  to  the  people  of  England,  and  sfdl  more  to  the 
people  of  the  continent,  had  offeicd  a  character  of  interest 
wanting  to  the  m  irtificial  movements  of  Father  Roche  and 
B  igenal  Harvey 

In  the  jear  1798,  there  were  twf  great  popular  msur 
lections  in  Ireland  It  is  usual  to  talk  uf  the  lush 
rebellion,  as  though  iheie  had  been  one  rebellion  and  no 
more,  hut  it  mu-^t  satisij  the  reader  of  the  inaccuracy 
pervading  the  common  reports,  of  this  period  when  Le 
hears  that  there  were  two  separate  rebellions,  sepante 
in  time,  sepirato  in  i-pacc,  separate  bj  the  character  of 
iheir  events,  an!  ".Lpi  ito  esen  as  rtgailtd  the  r  proxi 
mate  causes  TJie  tirst  of  these  arose  in  the  vernal  part 
of  summei,  and  wa-ilcd  its  fuiy  upon  the  county  of  Wex 
ioi  I,  in  the  an're  ul   tht    kingdom       The   stconi   irost    in 
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g  m  m        w        dff 

A       fi  d     d  d  b  m 


gh  h 
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g  t,  unmolested 

A  civil  wars.     I 

A  an    separation 

iJi       ay  waiting  as 

re  endoin.     The 

en  up  ;  and  the 

ra        and  the  Irish 

T  m  as  allies  of 

E  F  on ;  but  once 

m  tccting  a  flaw 

m  against  Eng- 

rs  re      it.     That  Ire- 

d  in  that  of 

A  rring  through 

tn  me  fact  in  the 

h  83,  a  haughty 

If  of  the  Ro- 

m  aled  to  itself 

N  ould  suppose 

y    B  been  chosen 

by  accident ;  and  by  the  English  government  it  was  re- 

Wiiat  came  next?  The  French  revolution.  All  (5csh 
moved  under  that  inspiration.  Fast  and  rank  now  began 
to  germinate  the  seed  sown  for  the  ten  years  preceding  in 
Ireland  ;  too  fast  and  loo  rankly  for  the  policy  that  suited 
her  aituition  Concealmi  nt  or  dtlay  compromise  or  tem- 
porLzing  would  not  hive  been  blocked  at  th  s  moment,  by 
the  fiery  temperament  of  Ireland  had  it  not  been  through 
the  evtraordinarv  composition  of  that  seciet  sDciety  into 
which  the  managempnl  of  her  afKiirs  now  began  to  de 
voUp  In  the  m-it  1792,  is  we  ire  told  commenced  and 
III  17  15  was  finished,  the  famuis  aasocnt  on  ft    Viited 
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Irishmen.  By  these  terms,  commenced  and  finished,  we  are 
to  understand,  not  Ihe  purposes  or  the  arrangements  of 
(heir  conspiracy  against  the  existing  government,  hut  that 
network  of  organization,  delicate  as  lace  for  ladies,  and 
strong  as  the  harness  of  artillery  horses,  which  now  en- 
meshed almost  every  province  of  Ireland,  knitting  the 
strength  of  her  peasantry  into  unity  and  disposable  di- 
visions. This,  it  seems,  was  completed  in  1795.  In  a 
complete  history  of  these  times,  no  one  chapter  would  de- 
ml         'es*'  I'       b'i         bf 


tervai  of  five-and- twenty  years.  These  two  are  the  Fehm- 
Gericht,  or  court  of  ban  and  extermination,  which,  having 
taken  its  rise  in  Westphalia,  is  usually  called  the  secret  Tri- 
bunal of  Westphalia,  and  which  reached  its  full  development 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  other  is  the  Hellenistic 
Hetwria,  ['Eiuiqiu) — a  society  which,  passing  for  one  of 
pure  literary  dilettanti,  under  the  secret  countenance  of 
the  late  Capo  d'lstria,  (then  a  confidential  minister  of  the 
czar,)  did  actually  succeed  so  far  in  hoaxing  the  cabinets 
of  Europe,  that  one  third  of  European  kings  put  down 
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their  names,  and  gave  their  aid,  as  conspiratoi-s  against  the 
Sultan  of  Turliey,  whilst  credulously  supposing  themselves 
honorary  correspondents  of  a  learned  body  for  reviving 
the  arts  and  literature  of  Athens,  These  two  I  call  the 
most  successful  of  all  secret  societies,  because  both  were 
arrayed  against  the  existing  administrations  throughout  the 
entire  lands  upon  which  they  sought  to  operate.  The 
German  society  disowned  the  legal  authorities  as  too  weak 
for  the  end>i  of  justice,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  cog- 
nizance of  crimes  within  its  own  secret  yet  consecrated 
usurpation.  The  Grecian  society  made  the  existing  pow- 
ers the  final  object  of  its  hostility ;  lived  unarmed  amongst 
the  very  oppressors  whose  throats  it  had  dedicated  to  the 
sabre  ;  and,  in  a  very  few  years,  saw  its  purpose  accom- 
plished. 

The  society  of  United  Irishmen  combined  the  best  parts 
in  the  organization  of  both  these  secret  fraternities,  and 
obtained  (Aetr  advantages.  The  society  prospered  in  defi- 
ance of  the  government ;  nor  would  the  government,  though 
armed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Dublin  police  and  of  state 
thunder,  have  succeeded  in  mastering  this  society,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  society  would  assuredly  have  surprised 
and  mastered  the  govemmenl,  had  !t  not  been  undermined 
by  the  perfidy  of  a  confidential  brother.  One  instrument 
for  dispersing  knowledge,  employed  by  the  United  Irish- 
men, is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  is  applicable  to  any  cause, 
and  may  be  used  with  much  greater  effect  in  an  age  when 
every  body  is  taught  to  read.  They  printed  newspapers  on 
a  single  side  of  the  sheet,  which  were  thus  fitted  for  being 
placarded  against  the  walls.  This  expedient  had  probably 
been  suggested  by  Paris,  where  such  newspapers  were  often 
placarded,  and  generally  for  the  bloodiest  purposes.  But 
Louvet,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  mentions  one  conducted  bj 
himself  on  bstter  principles :  it  was  printed  at  the   public 
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■e  than  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  a  single  number  were  attached  to  the  corners  of  streets. 
This  was  called  the  "Cenfinel;"  and  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  "  Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland  "  will  re- 
member that  she  cites  Louvet's  paperasa  model  for  all  of  its 
class.  The  "  Union  Star  "  was  the  paper  which  the  Uniled 
Irishmen  published  upon  this  plan  ;  previous  papers,  on  the 
ordinary  plan,  viz.,  the  "  Northern  Star  "  and  the  "  Press,^' 
having  been  violently  put  down  hy  the  government.  Thi; 
"Union  Star,"  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  did  not 
seek  much  to  elevate  the  people  by  addressing  them  through 
iheir  understandings;  it  was  merely  a  violent  appeal  to 
their  passions,  and  directed  against  all  who  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  society.  Newspapers,  meantime,  of 
every  kind,  it  was  easy  for  the  government  to  suppress. 
But  the  secret  society  annoyed  and  crippled  the  govern- 
ment in  other  modes,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  parry  ;  and 
all  blows  dealt  in  return  were  dealt  in  the  dark,  and  aimed 
nt  a  shadow.  The  society  called  upon  Irishmen  to  abstain 
generally  from  ardent  spirits,  as  a  means  of  destroying  the 
"excise  ;  and  it  is  "certain  that  the  society  was  obeyed,  in  a 
degree  which  astonished  neutral  observers,  all  over  Ireland. 
The  same  society,  by  a  printed  proclamation,  called  upon 
the  people  not  to  purchase  the  quitrents  of  the  crown,  which 
were  then  on  sale  ;  and  not  to  receive  bank  notes  in  pay- 
ment, because  (as  the  proclamation  told  them)  a  "  hurst " 
was  coming,  when  such  paper,  and  the  securities  for  such 
purchases,  would  fall  to  a  ruinous  discount.  In  this  case 
after  much  distress  to  the  public  service,  government  ob- 
tained a  partial  triumph  by  the  law  which  cancelled  the 
debt  on  a  refusal  to  receive  the  stale  paper,  and  which 
tiuartered  soldiers  upon  all  tradesmen  who  demurred  to 
iuch  a  tender.  But,  upon  the  whole, it  was  becoming  pain 
fully  evident,  that  in  Ireland  there  were  two  coiirdinato 
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govemmenls  coming  into  collision  at  every  step,  and  that 
the  one  which  more  generally  had  the  upper  hand  in  the 
struggle  was  the  secret  society  of  United  Irishmen  ;  whose 
members  individually,  and  whose  local  head  quarters,  were 
alike  screened  from  the  attacks  of  its  rival,  viz.,  the  state 
government  at  the  Castle,  hy  a  cloud  of  impenetrable 
darkness. 

Thai  cloud  was  at  last  pierced.  A  treacherous  or  weak 
brother,  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  society,  and  deep  in  theii 
confidence,  happened,  when  travelling  up  to  Dublin  in  com- 
pany with  a  royalist,  to  speak  half  mysteriously,  half 
ostentatiously,  upon  the  delicate  position  which  he  held  in 
the  councils  of  his  dangerous  party.  This  weak  man, 
Thomas  Reynolds,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  of  Kiikes 
Castle,  in  Kildare,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  United  Irish, 
treasurer  for  Kildare,  and  in  other  offices  of  trust  for  the 
secret  society,  was  prevailed  on  by  Mr.  William  Cope,  a 
rich  merchant  of  Dublin,  who  alarmed  hia  mind  hy  pictures 
of  the  horrors  attending  a  revolution  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  to  betray  all  he  knew  to  the  government. 
His  treachery  was  first  meditated  in  the  last  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1798;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  depositions,  on 
March  12,  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  in  Dublin,  the 
government  succeeded  in  arresting  a  large  body  of  the  lead- 
ing conspirators.  The  whole  committee  of  Leinster,  amount. 
ing  to  thirteen  members,  was  captured  on  this  occasion ;  but 
B  stil!  more  valuable  prize  was  made  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  presided  over  the  Irish  Directory,  viz.,  Emmet,  HTNi- 
ven,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Oliver  Bond.  As  far  as  names 
went,  their  places  wore  immediately  filled  up  ;  and  a  hand- 
bill was  issued,  on  the  same  day,  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting the  eflects  of  despondoncy  amongst  the  great 
body  of  the  conspirators.  But  Emmet  and  O'Connor  were 
not  men  to  be  effecttially  replaced  :  government  had  strucb 
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a  fatal  blow,  without  being  fully  aware  at  first  of  tSieir  own 
good  luck-  On  the  19th  of  May  following,  in  conseijuenco 
of  a  procUimation  (May  11)  olTering  a  thousaod  pounds 
I'or  his  capture,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  apprehended 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Murphy,  a  merchant  in  Dub- 
lin, but  after  a  very  desperate  resistance.  The  leader  of 
the  arresting  party.  Major  Swan,  a  Dublin  magistrate,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  energy,  was  wounded  by  Lord  Edward  ; 
and  Ryan,  one  of  the  officers,  so  desperately,  that  he  died 
within  a  fortnight.  Lord  Edward  himself  languished  for 
some  time,  and  died  in  great  agony  on  the  3d  of  June, 
from  a  pistol  shot  which  took  effect  on  his  shoulder.  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  might  be  regarded  as  an  injured  man. 
From  the  exuberant  generosity  of  his  temper,  he  had  power- 
fully sympathized  with  the  French  republicans  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  revolution  ;  and  having,  with  great 
indiscretion,  but  an  indiscretion  that  admitted  of  some 
palliation  in  so  young  a  man  and  of  so  ardent  a  tempera- 
ment, publicly  avowed  his  sympathy,  ho  was  ignomini- 
ously  dismissed  from  the  army.  That  act  made  an  enemy 
of  one  who,  on  several  grounds,  was  not  a  man  to  be  de- 
spised ;  for,  though  weak  as  respected  bis  powers  of  self- 
control,  Lord  Edward  was  well  qualified  to  make  himself 
beloved  :  he  had  considerable  talents  ;  his  very  name,  as  a 
son  of  the  only  *  ducal  house  in  Ireland,  was  a  spell  and 
a  rallying  word  for  a  day  of  battle  to  the  Irish  peasantry  ; 
and,  finally,  by  fiis  marriage  with  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  had  founded  some  important  con- 
nections and  openings  to  secret  influence  in  France.     The 


*  "Me  oniji  dacal  house." —  That  ia,  the  only  one  not  rojal. 
There  exe  fonr  provincos  in  Ireland  —  (//afer,  Coimaagkt,  Maaater, 
nhieh  threo  f-ive  old  traditional  titles  to  tbree  personages  of  the 
blood  royal.  Remains  onlj  Leinaler,  which  gives  Uie  title  of  duke 
U]  iJic  Fitzgerflkis, 
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young  lady  whom  he  had  married  was  generally  known  by 
the  mime  of  Famela ;  and  it  has  been  usually  supposed 
that  she  is  the  person  described  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  under 
the  name  of  Virginia,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  "  Belinda." 
How  that  may  be,  1  cannot  pretend  to  aay  :  Pamela  waa 
certainly  led  into  some  indiscretions ;  in  particular,  she  was 
said  to  have  gone  to  a  ball  without  shoes  or  stockings,  which 
seems  to  argue  the  seme  sort  of  ignorance,  and  the  same 
docility  to  any  chance  impressions,  which  characterize  the 
Virginia  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  She  was  a  reputed  daughter 
(as  I  have  said)  of  Philippe  Egalite ;  and  her  putative 
mother  was  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  had  hecn  settled  in 
that  prince's  family,  as  governess  to  his  children,  more  es- 
pecially to  the  sister  of  the  present  *  French  king.  Lord 
Edward's  whole  course  had  been  marked  by  generosity  and 
noble  feeling.  Far  better  lo  have  pardoned  +  such  a  man, 
and  (if  that  were  possible)  to  have  conciliated  his  support ; 

*  "  Present  FreiKh  king."  —  Viz.,  in  the  year  1833. 

t  '^  To  have  pardoned,"  &c.  —  This  was  written  ondercii'curastances 
of  great  hnriy ;  and,  were  it  not  for  that  palliation,  would  be  inex- 
cosabtj  tliouglitl;!8s.  For,  ia  a  donbie  scnau,  iC  Is  doabtfui  liow  far  the 
government  could  have  pardoned  Lord  Edward.  First,  in  a  pru- 
dential sense,  was  it  possible  {except  in  the  spirit  of  a  German  senti- 
mentalizing drama)  to  pardon  a  conspicuous,  and  within  cert^n 
limits  a  very  influential,  officer  for  publiclj  avowing  opinions  tending 
lo  treason,  and  at  war  with  the  constitutional  system  of  the  iand  which 
fed  him  and  which  claimed  his  allegiance  1  Was  it  possible,  in  point 
of  prudence  or  in  point  of  dignity,  to  overlook  such  anti-national  sen- 
timents, whilst  neither  disavowed  nor  ever  likely  to  be  disavowed  t 
Was  this  possible,  regard  being  had  to  the  inevitable  effect  of  such 
unearned  forgiveness  upon  the  army  at  large  t  But  secondly,  in  a 
merely  logical  sense  of  practical  self-consistency,  would  it  have  been 
rational  or  even  intelligible  (o  pardon  a  mait  who  probably  would  not 
be  pardoned ;  that  is,  who  must  (consenting  o,'  not  consenting)  bcnclit 
by  the  concessions  of  the  pardon,  whilst  disowning  all  reoipnical 
obligations  ? 
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but,  Bnys  a  contemporary  Irishman,  "  those  were  not  times 
af  conciliation. 

Some  days  after  this  event  were  arrested  the  two  broth- 
ers named  Shearer,  men  of  talent,  who  eventualh  suffered 
for  treason.  These  discoveries  were  due  to  treachery  of  a 
peculiar  sort;  not  to  the  treachery  of  an  jpostale  brother 
breaking  his  fiith  but  of  a  counterfeit  brother  simulating 
h  ra  p  and  by  that  fraud  obtaining  a 

k  y  a  f   he  United  iri--hmen      His  per- 

fidy    h  d        t  in  any  betrayal  of  secrets, 

b  h  d  b  h    obtained  Ihem      Goiernment, 

w  h        h     n     y      p  ed  to  the  very  heart  uf  the 

m       ry  had  n  d  enough  to  guide  them  in  their 

in  g         P  sintl  the  result  was,  that  the 

CO    p  n    rs  h  d  hitherto  been  to  waif  for  the 

p  F        h        y,  now  suddenly  began  to  dis- 

ha  p       y      h  vas,  that  the  ground  would  be 

c       rom  be        h  h  they  waited  any  longer.    More 

was  evidently  risked  by  delay  than  by  dispensing  altogether 
with  foreign  aid.  To  forego  this  aid  w<is  perilous  ,  to  wait 
for  it  was  ruin.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  commence 
the  insurrection  on  the  23d  of  May;  and,  in  order  to  dis 
tract  the  government,  to  commence  it  by  simultaneous  as- 
saulla  upon  all  the  military  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dublin.     This  plan  v/  i  iV    o  e  ed   b  t  -.ciicelv  in  time  to 
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mail  coaches,  agreeably  lo  the  preconcerted  plan,  had  all 
been  intercepted  ;  ihoir  non-arrival  being  every  where  un- 
derstood by  the  conspirators  as  a  silent  signal  that  the  w^r 
had  commenced.  Yet  this  summons  lo  the  more  distant 
provinces,  though  truly  interpreted,  had  not  been  truly 
answered.  The  communication  between  the  capital  and 
the  interior,  almost  completely  interrupted  at  first,  had  been 
at  length  fully  restored;  and  a  few  days  saw  the  main 
strength  (as  it  was  supposed)  of  the  insurrection  suppressed 
without  much  bloodshed.     But  hush  I  what  is  that  in  the 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  all  the  world  was  disposed  lo 
think  the  whole  affair  quietly  composed,  the  flame  burst 
out  with  tenfold  fury  in  a  part  of  the  country  from  which 
government,  with  some  reason,  had  turned  away  their  anx- 
ieties and  their  preparations.  This  was  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, which  the  Earl  of  Mounfnorris  had  described  to  the 
government  as  so  entirely  well  affected  to  the  loyal  cause, 
that  he  had  personally  pledged  himself  for  its  good  conduct. 
On  the  night  before  Whitsunday,  however,  May  27,  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  there  raised  by  John  Murphy,  a 
Catholic  priest,  well  known  henceforwarda  under  the  title 
of  Father  Murphy. 

The  cumpaign  opened  inauspiciously  for  the  royalists. 
The  rebels  had  posted  themselves  on  two  eminences  — 
Kiithomas,  about  ten  miles  to  the  westward  of  Gorey  ;  and 
the  Hill  of  Oulart,  half  way  (»'.  e.,  about  a  dozen  miles)  be- 
tween Gorey  and  Wexford.  They  were  attacked  at  each 
point  on  Whitsunday.  From  the  first  point  tbey  were 
driven  easily,  and  with  considerable  loss;  but  at  Oulart  the 
issue  was  very  different.  Father  Murphy  commanded  here 
in  person ;  and,  finding  that  his  men  gave  way  in  great 
confusion  before  a  picked  body  of  the  North  Cork  militia, 
under  the  command    of  Colonel   Foote,  he   contiived   te 
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persuadt  them  that  their  flight  was  leading  them  right  upon 
a  body  of  royal  cavalry  posted  to  intercept  their  retreat 
This  fear  effectually  halted  them.  The  insurgents,  through 
a  prejudice  natural  to  inexperience,  had  an  unreasonable 
dread  of  cavalry.  A  second  time,  therefore,  facing  about 
to  retreat  from  this  imaginary  body  of  horse,  they  carat 
of  necessity,  and  without  design,  full  upon  their  pursuers, 
whom  unhappily  the  intoxication  of  victory  had  by  this 
time  brought  into  the  most  careless  disarray.  These,  al- 
m  m        h       b  1  hid  1 

f  11       d  h        y  1  F    1       M    ^hy  1  d 

h  m       F  d    1  h  k    fE      sc     1 

HI  d  ssd        hhhld        bdh 

dd      I    rs  —  1         pi  ml       y_by     h    h 

Sdl  p  pgdpgml 

ly  m  Th       y  sc  p         f  d 


ly     h      h 

d  If     by 


d    h     p  d 


f        F  d   i        pd    d  f   h       b  I 

1         7000  „    J      k        h  ^         d  m  d 

doned  wilh  vindictive  fury.     Not  loiirr  after  midday,  theii 
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aJvonced  guard,  well  armed  with  muskets,  (pillaged,  be  il 
observed,  from  royal  magazines  hastily  deseited,)  com- 
menced a  lumultuous  assault.  Less  tlmn  300  militia  and 
yeomanry  formed  the  garrison  of  the  place,  which  had  no 
sort  of  defences  except  the  nalural  one  of  the  River  Slaney. 
This,  however,  was  fordable,  and  that  Ihe  assailants  knew 
The  slaughter  amongst  the  rebels,  meantime,  from  the  little 
caution  they  exhibited,  and  their  total  defect  of  military 
skill,  was  murderous.  Spile  of  llieir  immense  numerical 
advantages,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  beoo  defeated. 
But  in  Enniscorthy,  (as  where  not?)  treason  from  within 
was  emboldened  to  raise  its  crest  at  the  very  crisis  of  sus- 
pense ;  incendiaries  were  at  work ;  and  flames  began  lo 
issue  from  many  houses  at  once.  Retreat  itself  became 
suddenly  doubifui,  depending,  as  it  did,  altogether  upon 
Ibe  state  of  the  wind.  At  the  right  hand  of  eveiy  royalist 
stood  a  traitor;  in  his  own  house  oftentimes  lurked  other 
traitors,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  begin ;  in  the  front  was 
the  enemy ;  in  the  rear  was  a  line  of  blazing  streets. 
Three  hours  the  battle  bad  raged  ;  it  was  now  four,  P.  M., 
and  at  this  moment  the  garrison  hastily  gave  way,  and  fled 
to  Wexford. 

le,  which  swallowed  up  all  distinct  or 

its  frantic  confluence  of  horrors.     All 

CO     V  all  the  gentry  for  miles  around, 

ed  n   hat  town,  as  a  centre  of  security, 

1       A  0  10  end  of  the  street  were  seen 

I  d  bayonets,  and  fierce  faces,  already 

he  s    oke  ;  at  the  other  end,  volumes  of 

g  from  the    thatched  roofs  and 

ng  o  block  up  the  avenues  of  escape. 

f,o  y       d  uttermost  conflict  of  what  is 

iman  nature.     Then  was  to  be 


Now  came  a  sei 
separate  features  ii 
le  oya  tsofEnr 
who    ad  congreira 


began 
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SBen  the  veiy  delirium  of  fear,  and  tile  very  delirium  of 
vmdiotive  malice ;  private  and  ignoble  hatred,  of  ancient 
origin,  shrouding  itself  in  the  mask  of  patriotic  wrath  ;  the 
tiger  glare  of  jusi  vengeanee,  fresh  from  intolerable  wrongs 
and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  ignominy  of  stripes  and  per- 
sonal degradation ;  panie,  self-palsied  by  its  own  excess ; 
flight,  eager  or  stealthy,  according  to  the  temper  and  the 
nieans ;  volleying  pursuit;  the  very  frenzy  of  agitation, 
under  every  mode  of  excitement ;  and  here  and  there, 
lowering  aloft,  the  desperation  of  maternal  love,  victorious 
and  supreme  above  all  lower  passions.  I  recapitulate  and 
gather  under  general  abstractions  many  an  individual  aneo* 
d  t  t  d  b     h  1  h      d 

E  F  if  re 


h      h        nfusion  of  burnmg  streets,  eoncurring  with  the 
sed  jf  pillage  dicw  aside  so  many  of  the  victors  as 

b  k  h  unity  of  a  pursuit  else  helhshly  unrelenting. 
V^  e\iord,  meantime,  was  in  no  condition  to  promise  more 
than  a  momentary  shelter  Orders  bad  been  already  issued 
lo  extinguish  all  dom  '.lit.  fires  throughout  the  town,  and  to 
unioof  -ill  the  thatched  houses;  so  great  was  the  jealousy 
of  internal  treason  From  without,  also,  the  alarm  was 
eiery  hiur  increasing  On  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May,  the 
rebel  army  advanced   from  Ennlscortby  to  a  post  cilled 
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Three  Roclts,  not  much  above  two  milea  from  Wcxfoi-d 
Their  strength  was  now  increased  to  at  least  15,000  men 
Never  was  there  a  case  requiring  more  energy  in  the  dis- 
posers of  the  royal  forces  ;  never  one  which  met  with  less, 
even  in  the  most  responsible  quarters.  The  nearest  military 
station  was  the  fort  at  Duncannon,  twenty-three  miles 
distant.  Thither,  on  the  29th,  an  express  had  heen  de- 
spatched by  the  mayor  of  Wexford,  reporting  their  situalron, 
and  calling  immediate  aid.  General  Fawcet  replied,  that 
ho  would  himself  march  that  same  evening  with  the  13th 
regiment,  part  of  the  Meath  militia,  and  sufficient  artillery. 
Relying  upon  these  assurances,  the  small  parties  of  militia 
and  yeomanry  then  in  Wexford  gallantly  threw  themselves 
upon  the  most  trying  services  in  advance.  Some  companies 
of  the  Donegal  militia,  not  mustering  above  200  men, 
marched  immediately  to  a  position  between  the  rebel  camp 
and  Wexford  ;  whilst  others  of  the  North  Cork  militia  and 
the  local  yeomanry,  with  equal  cheerfulness,  undertook  the 
defence  of  that  town.  Meantime,  General  Fawcet  had 
consulted  his  personal  comfort  by  halting  for  the  night, 
though  aware  of  the  dreadful  emergency,  at  a  station  sixteen 
miles  short  of  Wexford.  A  small  detachment,  however, 
with  part  of  his  artillery,  he  sent  forward  ;  these  were  the 
next  morning  intercepted  by  the  rebels  at  Three  Rocks, 
and  massacred  almost  to  a  man.     Two  otKcer       h  p  d 

the  slaughter,  carried  the  inlelligence  to  the  ad    n    d  p 
of  the  Donegals  ;  but  they,  so  far  from  being  d   h  a     n  d 
inarched  immediately  against  the  rebel  army      n    m  a 

was  the  disproportion,  with  the  purpose  of  re  pti  ij  he 
artillery,  Asingular  contrast  this  to  the  cond  fG  ral 
l-'awcet,  who  retreated  hastily  to  Duncannon  p  i  firs 
■  jtelligence  of  this  disaster.  Such  a  regress  m  m  n 
was  so  little  anticipated  by  the  gallant  Done  1  h  }  j 
ci.iitinuod  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  until   1     ]  n 
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with  which  the  captured  artillery  was  served  against  them- 
selves, and  ifio  non-appearance  of  the  promiseil  aid, 
warned  them  to  retire.  At  Wexford,  they  found  all  -n 
confusion  and  the  hurry  of  retreat.  The  flight,  as  it  n.ay 
he  called,  of  General  Fawcet  was  now  confirmed  ;  and,  as 
the  local  position  of  Wexford  made  it  indefensible  against 
artillery,  the  whole  body  of  loyalists,  except  those  whom 
insufficient  warning  had  thrown  into  the  rear,  now  fled 
from  the  wrath  of  the  rebels  to  Duncannon.  It  is  a 
sliocking  illustration  {if  trvly  reported)  of  the  thoughilesa 
ferocity  which  characterized  too  many  of  the  Orange  troops, 
that,  along  ihc  whole  line  of  this  retreat,  they  continued  to 
burn  the  cabins  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  often  to  massacre, 
in  cold  blood,  the  unoffending  inhabitants ;  totally  forgetful 
of  the  many  hostages  whom  the  insurgents  now  held  in 
their  power,  and  careless  of  the  dreadful  provocations  which 
they  were  thus  throwing  out  to  the  bloodiest  reprisals. 

Thus  it  was,  and  through  mismanagement  thus  mis- 
<i\uf\  ously  alert,  or  through  torpor  thus  onaccowntably  base, 
that  actuT,ll>,  on  the  30th  of  May,  not  having  raiseil  their 
stiniiaid  before  the  36th,  the  rebels  had  already  been  per- 
mitted to  possess  themselves  of  the  county  of  Wexford  in 
its  whole  southern  dmsion  —  Ross  and  Duncannon  only 
excepted  ,  of  which  the  latter  was  not  liable  to  capture  by 
cmip  de  main^  and  the  othf  r  was  saved  by  the  procrastina- 
tion of  the  rebels  The  northern  dmsion  of  the  county 
was  overrun  pretty  much  m  the  same  hasty  style,  and 
through  the  same  desperate  neglect  in  previous  concert  of 
])luns.  Upon  first  turning  their  views  to  the  north,  the  rebels 
liad  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Hill  of  Corrigrua,as  a  station 
from  which  they  could  m'»rch  w  th  advanligc  upon  the  town 
of  Gorey,  lying  seven  m  les  to  the  northward  On  the  1st 
of  June,  a  truly  brilliant  atf  iir  had  taken  pliLP  batween  a 
mere  handful   of  niilii  i  anJ  jeoinmr)  from  this  town  of 
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Gorey  and  a  strong  detachment  from  the  rehel  camp. 
Many  persons  al  the  time  regarded  this  as  the  best  fough 
action  in  the  whole  war.  The  two  parties  had  met  about 
two  miles  from  Gorcy  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  the 
yeoman  cavalry  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  charge  at 
the  critical  moment,  the  defeat  would  have  been  a  most 
murderous  one  to  the  rebels.  As  it  was,  they  pscaped, 
though  with  considerable  loss  of  honor.  Yet  even  this  tliey 
were  allowed  to  retrieve  within  a  few  days,  in  a  remarkable 
way,  and  with  circumstances  of  still  greater  scandal  to  the 
military  discretion  in  high  quarters  than  had  attended  thn 
movements  of  General  Fawcet  in  the  south. 

On    1     4  h     t  J  11  f  1500  m  d 

he  d     f  M        G      rai  L  f       Id      sembl  d 

G      y      f  1      1 1  a.         m  rcl    by  d  if  1 

p        1         bel  mp  C  d    h      pi 

d  p    d      M         m  h  1      I         b  I 

njhdrhml        nm  fGy        d        h 

f  11       d  ly     f    m  h  d  b    n 

oinbyfm  h  Ihdq         rsb  h 

whb  f  h  ffifnkld 

condescend  to  give  him  a  hearing.  The  consequences  may 
be  imagined.  Colonel  VValpole,  an  Englishman,  full  of 
courage,  but  presumptuously  disdainful  of  the  enemy,  led 
a  division  upon  one  of  the  two  roads,  having  no  scouts,  nor 
taking  any  sort  of  precaulioa.  Suddenly  he  found  his  line 
of  march  crossed  by  the  enemy  in  great  strength  :  he  re- 
fused to  halt  or  to  retire  ;  was  shot  through  the  head  ;  and 
a  great  part  of  the  advanced  detachment  was  slaughtered 
on  the  spot,  and  his  artillery  captured.  General  Loftus, 
advancing  on  the  parallel  road,  heard  the  firing,  and  de- 
tached the  grenadier  company  of  the  Antrim  militia  to  the 
aid  of  Walpole.  These,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  men, 
were  c,\ii  off  almost  to  a  man  ;  and  when  the  general,  v/hi 
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joiiW  not  cros9  over  to  the  other  road,  through  the  enclo- 
sures, from  the  encumbrance  of  his  artillery,  had  at  length 
reached  the  scene  of  action  by  a  long  circuit,  he  found 
himself  in  the  following  truly  ludicrous  position ;  The 
rehola  had  pursued  Colonel  Walpole's  division  to  Gorey, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  that  place ;  the  general  had 
thus  lost  his  head  quarters,  without  having  seen  the  army 
whom  he  had  suffered  to  slip  past  him  in  the  dark.  He 
marched  back  disconsolately  to  Gorey,  look  a  look  at  the 
rebel  posts  which  now  occupied  the  town  in  strength,  was 
saluted  with  a  few  rounds  from  his  own  cannon,  and  finally 
retreated  out  of  the  county. 

n  f  G  I  Loftus,  and  the  previous  one 

f  C       ra!  !■  antially  illustrate  the  puerile 

b      I  h     h    1    1        jal  cause  was  then  conducted. 

Bohm  Isl       d      dnan  hour,  through  surprises, 

ga  1     h        1    h  d  b    n  amply  forewarned,     Fortu- 

ly  f       h     g  he  affairs  of  the  rebels  were 

d  T       sole  enterprises  were  under- 

k       by    h  f        1       1  eviously  to  the  closing  battle 

fV  jj  HIi  bhb  gjf  the  very  utmost  importance 
t     1  re  d  b    b       e  of  success  if  they  had  been 

P    h  d  f  n     d  m        The  first  was  the  attack  upon 

R  d       k  1        9  h  of  May,  the  day  after  the 

cap  f  E      sc     hy      Had  that  attack  been  pressed 

f  d  w  1        d  I         1        never  were  two  opinions  as  to 

th  y     f    ts  ;   and,  having  succeeded,  it 

would  have  laid  open  to  the  rebels  the  important  counties 
of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny.  Being  delayed  until  the  5th 
of  June,  the  assaah  was  repulsed  with  prodigious  slaughter, 
The  other  was  the  attack  upon  Arklow,  in  the  north.  On 
the  capture  of  Gorey,  on  the  night  of  June  4,  as  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  CoJonel  Wnlpole's  defeat,  ba.l  the  reb 
lils  advanced  upon  Arlilow,  they  would  have  found  ii  (or 
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some  days  totally  undefended ;  the  whole  garrison  having 
retrented  in  panic,  early  on  June  5,  lo  WLcklow.  The  cap- 
ture of  this  important  place  would  have  laid  open  the  whole 
road  lo  the  capital ;  would  probably  have  caused  a  rising  in 
that  great  city ;  and,  in  any  event,  would  have  indefinitely 
prolonged  the  war,  and  multiplied  the  diatractions  of  gov- 
ernment. Merely  from  slotli  and  the  spirit  of  procrasfina- 
lion,  howsver,  the  rebel  army  halted  at  Gorey  until  the  9th, 
and  then  advanced  with  what  seemed  the  overpowering 
force  of  27,000  men.  It  is  a  striking  lesson  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  procrastination,  that,  precisely  on  that  morning  of 
June  9,  the  attempt  had  first  become  hopeless.  Until 
then,  the  place  had  been  positively  emptied  of  all  inhab- 
itants whatsoever.  Exactly  on  the  9th,  the  old  garrison 
had  been  oixlered  back  from  Wicklow,  and  reenforced  by 
u  crack  English  regiment,  (the  Durham  Fencihles,)  on 
whom  chiefly  at  this  critical  hour  had  devolved  the 
defence,  which  was  peculiarly  trying,  from  the  vast  num- 
bers of  the  assailants,  hut  brilliant,  masterly,  and  perfectly 
successful. 

This  obstinate  and  fiercely-contested  battle  of  Arklow 
was  indeed,  by  general  consent,  the  hinge  on  which  the 
rebellion  turned.  Nearly  30,000  men,  armed  every  man 
of  them  with  pikes,  and  5000  with  muskets,  supported 
also  by  some  artillery,  sufficiently  well  served  to  do  con- 
siderable execution  at  a  most  important  point  in  the  line 
of  defence,  could  not  bo  defeated  without  a  very  trying 
struggle.  And  here,  again,  it  is  worthy  of  record,  that 
General  Needham,  who  commanded  on  this  day,  would 
have  followed  the  example  of  Generals  Fawcet  and  Loftus, 
and  have  ordered  a  retreat,  had  be  not  been  determinately 
opposed  by  Colonel  Skerret,  of  the  Durham  regiment. 
Such  was  the  imbecility,  and  the  want  of  moral  courage, 
on  the  part  of  the  military  leaders  ;  for  it  would  be  unjust 
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lo  impute  any  defect  iti  animal  courage  to  the  feeblest  of 
these  leaders.  General  NeedJiam,  I'or  exani|il(!,  exposed 
his  person,  without  reserve,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
difficult  (lay.  Any  amount  of  ciinnon  shot  he  could  face 
cheerfully,  but  not  a  trying  responsibility. 

From  ihe  defeat  of  Arklow,  the  rebels  gradually  retired, 
between  the  9th  and  the  20lh  of  Juno,  to  their  main  mili- 
tary position  of  Vinegar  Hill,  which  lies  immediately  above 
die  town  of  Enniseorthy,  and  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
concurrently  with  that  place,  on  the  28th  of  May.  Hera 
their  whole  forces,  with  the  eseeption  of  perhaps  6000, 
who  attacked  Guneral  Moore  (ten  and  a  half  years  later, 
the  Moore  of  Corunna)  when  marching  on  the  26lh 
towards  Wexford,  bad  been  concentrated ;  and  to  this 
point,  therefore,  as  a  focus,  had  the  royal  army,  13,000 
strong,  with  a  respectable  artillery,  under  the  supreme 
command  of  General  Lake,  converged  in  four  .separate 
divisions,  about  tlie  19th  and  20th  of  June.  The  great 
blow  was  to  be  struck  on  the  21st ;  and  tlie  plan  was,  that 
ihe  royal  forces,  moving  lo  the  assault  of  the  rebel  position 
upon  four  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  {as  if,  for 
instance,  from  the  four  cardinal  points  to  the  same  centre,) 
Bhould  surround  their  encampment,  and  shut  up  every 
avenue  to  escape.  On  this  plan,  the  field  of  battle  would 
have  been  one  vast  slaughter  bouse ;  for  quarter  was  not 
granted  on  either  side.'     Bui  the  quadrille,  if  it  were  ever 

*  "For  quarter  was  not  granted  on  either  side."  —  I  repeat,  as  nil 
ilong  and  ueceasarilj  I  have  repeated,  that  wbich  orally  I  was  told 
at  the  time,  or  which  subsequently  I  have  read  in  pnbUshed  aeconnts. 
But  the  reader  is  aware  by  thii  time  of  my  steadfast  conviction, 
that  mora  easily  might  a  camel  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
■  reporter,  fresh  Irom  a  campaign  blazing  with  partisanship,  and 
that  partisanship  roprcsentm^  ancient  and  liercJitary  ftuds,  could  bj 
possibility  cleanse  himielt  fiom  tin.  virus  of  such  a  prejudice. 
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serjously  concerted,  was  enUrely  defeated  by  the  failure  of 
General  Necdham,  who  did  not  present  himself  with  Aia 
division  until  nine  o'clock,  a  full  half  how  jfter  the  battle 
was  over,  an!  thus  earned  tht  sobriquet  of  the  late*  Gen 
eral  Needkam.  Whether  the  fadure  were  really  in  this 
oificer,  or  (as  was  alleged  by  his  apologistb)  had  heoti 
already  preconcerted  in  the  inconsistent  orders  issued  to 
him  by  General  Lake,  with  the  covert  intent  on,  as  manj 
believe,  of  mercifully  eouiileracling  his  own  scheme  of 
wholesale  butchery,  to  this  diy  remains  obscure  The 
effect  of  that  delay,  in  whatever  w*iy  caused,  wjs  for  onec 
!uch  as  must  win  every  bod^  S  applause  The  action  Ind 
commenced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  by  half  past 
eight,  the  whole  rebel  ainiy  was  in  flight,  and,  naturally 
making  for  the  only  point  left  unguarded,  it  escaped  with 
00  great  slaughter  (but  leaving  he!i  nd  all  its  artillery,  and 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  plunder)  through  what  was  fa- 
cetiously called  ever  afierivaids  heedhain's  Gap  After 
this  capital  rout  of  Vinegar  Hill,  the  rebel  army  day  by 
day  mouldered  away.  A  large  body,  however,  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  desperate  continued  for  some  time  to 
make  flying  marches  in  all  directions,  according  to  the 
positions  of  the  king's  forces  and  the  momentary  favor  of 
accidents.  Once  or  twice  they  were  brought  to  action  by 
Sir  James  Duff  and  Sir  Cliaries  Asgill ;  and,  ludicrously 
enough,  once  more  they  were  suffered  to  escape  by 
the  eternal  delays  of  the  "  late  Necdham."  At  length, 
however,  after  many  skirmishes,  and  all  varieties  of  local 

•  The  same  jest  was  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt's  brother.  When  first 
lord  of  the  Ailmiralty,  poopla  cailiag  on  him  as  late  as  even  10  or  11, 
1'.  M.,  were  told  that  his  lordship  was  riding  in  the  park.  On  this  ae- 
comit,  partly,  but  more  pointedly  with  a  malioions  reference  to  the 
eoutrast  l)etv'ccn  his  languor  and  the  fiery  activity  of  his  father,  the 
firsfcarl,  he  was  ocnlarly  called  Ihe  late  Lvid  Chatham. 
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to  tbemseives,  were  now  selected  to  suffer. 
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d  <3|py  ffl  dfim  hid 

liave  slaked  the  happiness  of  their  famdies  upoD  a  contest 
BO  forlorn.  Some  there  were,  however,  and  possibly  these 
gentlemen,  who  could  have  explained  their  motives  intelli- 
gibly enough :  they  had  been  forced  by  persecution,  and 
actually  baited  into  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  One  pictu- 
resque difference  in  the  deaths  of  these  two  gentlemen  was 
remarkable,  as  contrasted  with  their  previous  habits.  GrO' 
gan  was  coastitutioiially  timid  ;  and  yet  he  faced  the  scaf 
fold  and  the  trying  preparations  of  the  executioner  with 
fortitude.  On  the  other  hand,  Bagenal  Harvey,  who  had 
fought  several  duels  with  coolness,  exhibited  considerable 
trepidation  in  his  last  moments.  Perhaps,  in  both,  the  dif- 
ference might  be  due  entirely  to  some  physical  accident 
of  health  or  momentary  nervous  derangement,* 


*  Perhaps  also  not.  Possibly  enough  there  maj  be  no  call  for  anj 
■aeh  excBptional  solntionj  for,  after  all,  llierc  may  be  nothing  to 
solve  —  no  digmis  vindice  nodus.  As  regards  the  eudden  interchange 
of  characters  on  the  scaffold,  —  the  cons titntior ally  brave  man  all  at 
once  becoming  timid,  and  the  timid  man  becoming  brave,- — ^itmnEt  be 
remembered,  that  the  particular  sort  of  courage  applicable  to  duel- 
ling, when  the  danger  is  much  more  of  a  fngitivo  and  momcntaiy 
order  than  that  which  invests  a  battle  lasting  fur  hoars,  depends 
aJmoat  entirely  npon  a  man's  conjideiice  in  his  own  luck-.— a.  peen- 
liarity  of  mind  which  exists  nltogcther  apart  from  native  resources  of 
courage,  whether  moral  or  physical :  osnally  this  moce  of  courage  is 
but  0' transformed  expression  for  a  sanguine  temperament.    A  in  an 
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Among  th?  crowd,  however,  of  persons  who  t 
de.T.h  at  this  disastrous  era,  there  were  two  ihat  merit  a 
special  commemoration  for  their  virtuous  resistance,  in  dis- 
regard of  ail  personal  risk,  to  a  horrid  fanaticism  of  cruelty. 
One  was  a  butcher,  the  other  a  seafa.ring  man — both  reb- 
els.    But  they  must  have  been  truly  generous,  brave,  and 


who  IS  hahitoally  depressed  by  a  constitutional  taint  of  despondency 
may  carry  into  a  dnei  a  sublime  principle  of  calm,  self-Bacrificing 
conmge,  as  being  possibly  uttorly  withont  hope  —  a  courage,  there- 
fore, which  has  10  fight  with  internal  resistance,  to  which  there  may 
be  nothing  corresponding  in  a  cheerful  temperament. 

But  there  is  another  and  separate  agency  through  which  the 
fear  of  death  may  happen  to  act  as  a  distnrbing  force,  ond  most  icreg- 
uiorly  as  viewed  in  relation  to  moral  courage  and  strength  of  mind. 
This  anomalous  force  is  the  imaginative  and  shadowy  terror  with 
which  different  minds  recoil  from  death  —  not  considered  ns  an  agony 
or  torment,  but  considered  ns  a  mystery,  and,  next  after  God,  as  the 
most  infinite  of  mysteries.  In  a  brave  man  this  terror  may  happen 
lo  be  strong  ;  in  a  pusillanimous  man,  simply  through  inertness  and 
original  feebleness  of  imagination,  may  happen  to  be  scareely  devel- 
oped. Thisoecillationof  horror,  alternating  between  death  as  an  agony 
and  death  as  a  mystery,  not  only  exists  with  acorrcsponding  set  of  con 
sequences  accordingly  as  one  or  other  prevails,  bnt  is  sometimes  con- 
sciously contemplated  and  put  into  the  scales  of  comparison  and  conn- 
ter  valuation.  For  instance,  one  of  the  early  Ciesars  reviewed  the 
case  thus :  "  Emori  nolo ;  me  esse  mortaum  nihil  lESiumo :  From  death  as 
the  act  and  process  of  dying,  I  revolt ;  but  as  to  death,  viewed  as  a 
permanent  stale  or  condition,  J  don't  valne  it  at  a  straw."  What  this 
particnlar  Caesar  detested,  and  viewed  with  baming  malice,  was  death 
the  agony  —  death  the  physical  torment.  As  to  death  the  mystery, 
want  of  sensibility  to  the  infinite  and  the  shadowy  had  disarmed  f&if 
of  its  terrors  for  hiui.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  how  many  are  there 
who  face  the  mere  physical  anguish  of  dying  with  stern  indifference ! 
But  death  the  mystery,  —  death  that,  not  satisfied  with  changing  our 
objective,  may  altaek  even  the  roots  of  our  subjective,  —  tJisre  liestho 
mute,  ineffable,  voiceless  horror  before  which  all  human  ooumge  is 
abasheil,  oven  as  all  human  resistance  becomes  childish  when  measiir 
ing  itself  against  gravitation. 
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noble-miuded  men.  Danc^  the  occupation  of  Wexford  bj 
the  rebel  army,  they  were  repeatedly  the  sole  opponents, 
at  great  personal  risk,  to  the  general  massacre  then  medi- 
lated  by  some  few  Popbh  bigots.  And,  finally,  when  a!! 
resistance  seemed  likely  to  bo  unavailing,  they  both  de- 
manded resolutely  from  the  chief  patron  of  this  atrocious 
policy  that  he  should  fight  themselves,  armed  in  whatever 
way  he  might  prefer,  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  prove 
himself  a  man,"  before  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  sport  in 
this  wholesale  way  with  innocent  blood. 

One  painful  fact  I  will  state  in  taking  leave  of  this  sub- 
iect;  and  iAai,  I  believe,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  sustain 
any  thing  I  have  said  in  disparagement  of  the  government ; 
by  which,  however,  1  mean,  in  justice,  the  local  administra- 
tion of  li'eland.  For,  as  to  the  supreme  government  ia 
England,  that  body  must  be  supposed,  at  the  utmost,  to 
have  passively  acquiesced  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Irish  cabinet,  even  when  it  interfered  so  far.  In  particu- 
lar,  the  scourgings  and  flagellations  resorted  to  in  Wexford 
and  Kildare,  &c.,  must  have  been  originally  suggested  by 
minds  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  in 
the  treatment  of  dependants.  Candid  Irishmen  will  admit 
that  the  habit  of  kicking,  or  threatening  to  kick,  waiters  in 
ccfFee  houses  or  other  menial  dependants, — a  habit  which, 
in  England,  would  be  met  instantly  by  defiance  and  men- 
aces of  action  for  assault  and  battery, — is  not  yet  altogeth- 
er obsolete  in  Ireland.*  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  still  more 
prevalent,  and  presupposed  that  spirit  and  temper  in  the 
treatment  of  menial  dependants,  out  of  which,  doubtless, 
arose  the  practice  of  judicial  ((,  e.,  tentative)  flagellations. 
Meantime,  that  fact  with  which  I  proposed  to  close  my  rec- 
ollections of  this  great  tumult,  and  which  seems  to  be  8 

•  "  Not  get  allogelheroisvlele."  — WiiUea  in  I  S3a 
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«ufiicient  guaranty  for  the  very  severest  roflections  on  the 
spirit  of  the  government,  is  expressed  significanlly  in  the 
terms,  used  habitually  by  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  in 
prudential  exculpation  of  themselves,  when  threatened  with 
inquiry  for  their  conduct  during  these  times  of  agitation. 
"I  thank  my  God  that  no  man  can  charge  me  justly  with 
having  saved  tho  life  of  any  Protestant,  or  his  house  from 
pillage,  by  my  interceEsion  with  tho  rebel  chiefs."  How! 
Did  men  hoast  of  collusion  with  violence  and  the  spirit  of 
ma    a       i     Wl      dd    /a    n  I    n     nt  this :    Some 

Roman  C    hot      Id  pi    ded       d  pi     d  d  ruly,  as  a  rea- 
n  f      p       I     d  I  o  1    n     1         1      any  influence 

whhmlbl  hm  I  ref  religion  or  of 

p  i       dhp       hhrbl  had  been  used 

byhmnbhlffprse        dP  a,  either  in  de- 

1  gl  1         h        rnfnnghr  doom.     But, 

I  e         p  f         ry  body     h      pi  a  w  s  so  far  from 

b  ta       I  f       ably  by  h         rl     f    quiry,  that,  on 

h        n     ry     n  m       was  built  upon  it,  dangerous  in 

li    I       d  h     pi    der.     "  You  admit,  then,"  it  was 

re        d        ha    n      I    d    h  s   very  considerable   influence 
p  n    h        b  I        n    I       your  influence  extended  to  the 
g    f  1  n  ha       se  we  must  suppose  you  to  have 

b         k       n    p  !  their  friend    and    supporter." 

Thus  to  have  delivered  an  innocent  man  from  murder,  ar- 
gued that  the  deliverer  must  have  been  an  accomplice  of 
the  murderous  party.  Koadily  it  may  be  supposed  that 
few  would  be  disposed  to  urge  such  a  vindication,  when  it 
became  kncwn  in  what  way  it  was  likely  to  operate.  The 
government  itself  had  made  it  perilous  to  profess  human- 
ity ;  and  every  man  henceforward  gloried  publicly  in  bla 
callousness  and  insensibility,  as  the  one  best  safeguard  to 
himself  on  a  path  so  closely  beset  with  rocks. 
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The  decisive  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill  look  place  at  mid- 
summer; and  with  that  battle  terminated  the  First  Rebel- 
lion.  Two  months  later,  a  French  force,  not  making  fully 
a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Humbert, 
landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  again  roused  the 
Irish  peasantry  to  insurrection.  This  latter  insurrection, 
and  the  invasion  which  aroused  it,  naturally  had  a  peculiar 
interest  for  Lord  Westport  and  myself,  who,  in  our  present 
abode  of  Westport  House,  were  living  in  its  local  centre. 

I,  in  particular,  was  led,  by  hearing  on  every  side  the 
conversation  reverting  to  the  dangers  and  tragic  incidents 
of  the  era,  separated  from  us  by  not  quite  two  years,  to 
make  inquiries  of  every  body  who  had  personally  parlici- 
pated  in  the  commotions.  Records  there  were  on  every 
side,  and  memorials  even  in  our  bed  rooms,  of  this  French 
visit ;  for,  at  oue  time,  they  had  occupied  Westport  House 
in  some  strength.  The  largest  town  in  our  neighborhood 
was  Castlebar,  distant  about  eleven  Irish  miles.  To  this  il 
was  that  the  French  addressed  their  very  earliest  efforts. 
Advancing  mpidly,  and  with  their  usual  style  of  theatrical 
confidence,  they  had  obtained   at   first  a  degree  of  success 
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which  waa  almost  surprising  to  their  own  insolent  vamty, 
and  which,  long  afterwards,  became  a  subject  of  bitter 
mortification  to  our  own  army.  Had  there  been  at  this 
point  any  energy  at  all  corresponding  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
or  commensurate  to  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  our  own 
troops  in  steadiness,  the  French  would  have  been  compelled 
to  .'ay  down  their  arms.  Tlie  experience  of  those  days, 
however,  showed  how  deficient  is  the  finest  composition 
of  an  army,  unless  where  its  martial  qualities  have  been 
developed  by  practice  j  and  how  liable  is  all  courage,  when 
utterly  inexperienced  to  sudden  panics.  This  gasconading 
advance,  which  would  have  foundered  utterly  against  a 
single  battalion  of  the  troops  which  fought  in  1812-13 
amongst  the  Pyrenees,  was  here  for  the  moment  successful. 
The  bishop  of  this  sec.  Dr.  Stock,  with  his  whole  house- 
hold, and,  indeed,  his  whole  pastoral  charge,  became,  on 
this  occasion,  prisoners  to  the  enemy.  The  republican 
head  quarters  were  fixed  for  a  time  in  the  episcopal  pal- 
ace ;  and  there  if  was  that  General  Humbert  and  his  staff 
lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  bishop,  who  thus 
became  well  qualified  to  record  (which  he  soon  afterwards 
did  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet)  the  leading  circumstances 
of  tlie  French  incursion,  and  the  consequent  insurrection  in 
Connaught,  as  well  aa  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
character  and  deportment  of  the  republican  officers.  Rid- 
ing over  the  scone  of  these  transactions  daily  for  some 
months,  in  company  with  Dr.  Pofer  Browne,  the  Dean  of 
Ferns,  (an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  Lord  Altamont,  and, 
therefore,  half  brother  to  the  present,)  whose  sacred  charac- 
ter had  not  prevented  him  from  taking  that  military  part 
which  seemed,  in  those  difScult  moments,  a  duty  of  ele- 
mentary patriotism  laid  upon  all  alike,  I  enjoyed  many 
opportunities  for  checking  the  statements  of  the  bishop. 
The  small  body  of  French  troops  which  undertook  this 
19 
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months.  The  private  soldiers  had  all  the  essential  qualities 
fitting  them  for  a  difficult  and  trying  service  :  "  intelligence, 
activity,  temperance,  patience  to  a  surprising  degree,  togeth- 
er with  the  exaclest  discipline."  This  js  the  stalement  of 
their  candid  and  upright  enemy.  "  Yet,"  says  the  bishop, 
"  with  all  these  martial  qualities,  if  you  except  the  grena- 
diers, they  had  nothing  to  calch  the  eye.  Their  stature, 
for  the  most  pact,  was  low,  their  complexion  pale  and 
yellow,  their  clothes  much  the  worse  for  wear:  to  a  super- 
ficial  observer,  they  would  have  appeared  incapable  of 
enduring  any  hardship.  These  were  the  men,  however, 
of  whom  it  was  presently  observed,  that  they  could  be  well 
content  to  live  on  bread  or  potatoes,  to  drink  water,  to 
make  the  stones  of  iJie  street  their  bed,  and  to  sleep  in 
their  clothes,  with  no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven." 
"  How  vast,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  the  revenue  of  Parsimony  I " 
and,  by  a  thousand  degrees  more  striking,  how  celestial  is 
the  strength  that  descends  upon  the  feeble  through  Tem- 
perance I 

It  may  well  be  imagined  in  what  terror  the  families  of 
Killala  heard  of  a  French  invasion,  and  the  necessity  of 
immediately  receiving  a  republican  army.    As  sans  cidoUei 
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friendly,  and  desigoed  to  raise  into  extensive  insurrection. 
The  French  army,  so  much  dreaded,  al  length  arrived. 
The  general  and  his  staff  entered  the  palace  ;  and  the  first 
act  of  one  officer,  on  coming  into  the  dining  room,  was  to 
advance  to  the  sideboard,  sweep  all  the  plate  into  a  basket, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  bishop's  butler,  with  a  charge  to  carrj- 
it  off  to  a  place  of  security.* 

The  French  officers,  with  the  detachment  left  under  their 
orders  by  the  commander-in-chief,  staid  about  one  month 
at  Killala.  This  period  allowed  opportunities  enough  for 
observing  individual  differences  of  character  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  their  manners.  These  opportunities  were  not 
thrown  away  upon  the  bishop ;  he  noticed  with  a  critica! 
eye,  ajid  he  recorded  on  the  spot,  whatever  fell  within  his 
own  experience.  Had  he,  however,  happened  to  be  a 
political  or  courtier  bishop,  his  record  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  suppressed;  and,  at  any  rale,  it  would  have 
been  colored  by  prejudice.     As  it  was,  I  believe  it  to  have 

*  As  this  happened  to  be  the  truth,  the  bishop  did  right  to  report 
it.  Otherwise,  bis  lordship  does  not  soem  to  have  had  maeh  acquaint- 
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been  the  honest  testimony  of  an  honest  man ;  and,  con- 
sidering ihe  minute  circumstantiality  of  its  delineations,  1 
do  not  believe  that,  throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  any 
one  document  was  made  public  which  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  French  repub- 
lican armies.  On  this  consideration  I  shall  extract  a  few 
passages  from  the  bishop's  personal  sketches. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armament  is 
thus  delineated  by  the  bishop  :  — 

"  Humbert,  the  leader  of  this  singular  body  of  men,  was 
himself  as  extraordinary  a  personage  as  any  in  his  army. 
Of  a  good  height  and  shape,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  prompt 
to  decide,  quick  in  execution,  apparently  master  of  his  art, 
you  could  not  refuse  him  the  praise  of  a  good  officer,  while 
his  physiognomy  forbade  you  to  Uke  him  as  a  man.  His 
eye,  which  was  small  and  sleepy,  cast  a  sidelong  glance 
of  insidiousness  and  even  of  cruelty  ;  it  was  the  eye  of  a 
cat  preparing  to  spring  upon  her  prey.  His  education  and 
manners  w        'd  fprs        pgf         1     lower 
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The  particular  occasion  here  alluded  to  by  the  bishop 
arose  out  of  the  first  attempts  toelTect  the  disembarkation  of 
tiie  military  stores  and  equipments  from  the  French  ship- 
ping, as  also  to  foiward  lliem  when  landed.     The  case  was 
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violent  modes  of  hostility,  and  ultimately  became  available  in 
the  very  cbaracter  iissigned  to  them  by  the  French  general ; 
not,  indeed,  as  drafts  upon  the  rebel,  but  as  claims  upon 
the  equity  of  the  English  government. 

The  ofHeer  left  in  command  at  Killala,  when  the  pres- 
ence of  the  commander-in-chief  was  required  elsewhere, 
bore  the  name  of  Charost.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
aged  forty-five  years,  tlie  son  of  a  Parisian  watchmaker. 
Having  been  sent  over  at  an  early  age  to  the  unhappy 
Island  of  St.  Domingo,  with  a  view  to  some  connections 
ihere  by  which  he  hoped  to  profit,  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brought  him  a 
plantation  for  her  dowry,  which  was  reputed  to  have  yield- 
ed him  a  revenue  of  ifSOOO  sterling  per  annum.  But  this, 
of  course,  al!  went  to  wreck  in  one  day,  upon  that  mad 
decree  of  the  Frencli  convention  which  proclaimed  liberty, 
without  distinction,  without  restrictions,  and  without  grada- 
tions, to  the  unprepared  and  ferocious  negroes.*  Even  his 
wife  and  daughter  would  have  perished  simultaneously  with 
his  property  but  for  English  protection,  which  delivered 
them  from  the  black  sabre,  and  transferred  them  to  Jamaica. 
There,  however,  though  safe,  they  were,  as  respected  Col- 
onel Charost,  unavoidably  captives  ;  and  "  his  eyes  would 
fill,"  says  the  bishop,  "  when  he  told  the  family  that  he  had 
not  seen  these  dear  relatives  for  six  years  past,  nor  even 
had  tidings  of  them  for  the  last  three  years,"  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  finding  that  to  have  been  a  watch makfir'a 
son  vpas  no  longer  a  bar  to  the  honors  of  the  military  pro- 
fession,  he  had  entered  the  army,  and  had  risen  by  merit  to 


*  I  leave  this  passage  as  it  was  written  originally  under  iiti  m 
jressioTV  tJilQ  imiTereaily  current.  Bnt,  from  what  I  have  since  rea 
in  this  subject,  I  beg  to  be  considered  as  spesking  very  doubtfully  o 
:ha  true  caasOB  of  the  St.  Domingo  disasters. 
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'.he  rank  wliich  he  now  held.  "  He  had  a  plain,  good  unde^ 
B'anding,  He  seemed  eareless  or  doubtful  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, but  said  that  he  believed  in  God  ;  was  incllued  to 
think  that  there  must  be  a  future  stale  ;  and  was  very  sure 
that,  while  he  lived  in  this  world,  it  was  bis  duty  to  do  all 
the  good  to  his  fellow-creatures  that  he  could.  Yet  what 
he  did  not  exhibit  in  his  own  conduct  he  appeared  to  respect 
in  others ;  for  he  took  care  that  no  noise  or  disturbance 
should  be  made  in  the  castle  (i.  e.,  the  bishop's  palace)  on 
Sundays,  while  the  family,  and  many  Proleslants  from  the 
town,  were  assembled  in  the  library  at  their  devotions. 

"  Boudet,  the  ne.it  in  command,  was  a  captain  of  foot, 
twenty-eight  years  old.  His  father,  he  said,  was  still  liv. 
ing,  though  sixty-seven  years  old  when  ho  was  born.  Hia 
height  was  six  foot  two  inches.  In  person,  complexion,  and 
gravity,  he  was  no  inadequate  representation  of  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha,  whose  example  he  followed  in  a  recital  of 
his  own  prowess  and  wonderful  exploits,  delivered  in  meas- 
ured language  and  an  imposing  seriousness  of  aspect." 
The  bishop  represents  him  as  vain  and  irritable,  but  distin- 
guished by  good  feeling  and  principle.  Another  officer 
was  Ponson,  described  aa  five  feet  six  inches  high,  lively 
and  animated  in  excess,  volatile,  noisy,  and  chattering  a 
Youtrance.  "  Ho  was  bardy^"  says  the  bishop,  "  and  pa- 
tient to  admiration  of  labor  and  want  of  rest."  And  of 
this  last  quality  the  following  wonderful  illustration  is 
given:  "A  contimied  watching  of/ue  days  and  nights 
together,  when  the  rebels  were  growing  desperate  for  prey 
and  mischief,  did  not  appear  to  sink  his  spirits  in  llw 
^tallest  degree." 

Contrasting  with  the  known  rapacity  of  the  French  repub- 
lican army  in  all  its  ranks  the  severest  honesty  of  these 
particular  officers,  vo  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that    they  had  been   selected  for  their  tried    qualities  of 
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abstinence  and  self-control,  or  else  that  the  perilous  tenuie 
of  their  footing  in  Ireland  liad  coerced  ihem  into  forbearance. 
Of  this  same  Ponson,  the  last  described,  the  bishop  declares 
that  "  he  was  strictly  honest,  and  could  not  bear  the  absence 
of  this  quality  in  others ;  so  lliat  his  patience  was  pretty 
well  tried  by  his  Irish  allies."  At  the  same  time,  he  ex- 
pressed his  contempt  for  religion  in  a  way  which  the  bishop 
saw  reason  for  ascribing  to  vanity  —  "  the  miserable  affec- 
tation of  appearing  worse  (ban  he  really  was."  One  officef 
there  was,  named  True,  whose  brutality  recalled  the  impres- 
sion, so  disadvantageous  to  French  repubhcanism,  which 
else  had  been  partially  eiTaccd  hy  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  his  comrades.  To  him  the  b"  hop  (a  d  lot  the  bishop 
only,  but  many  of  my  own  nfo  m  t  to  whom  True  had 
been  familiarly  known)  asc  bps  a  i  ont  af  brass,  an 
incessant  fraudful  smile,  man  altog  ll      vulgar,  and  in 

his  dress  and  person  a  neglect  f  1  nl  n  s  even  beyond 
the  affected  negligence  of  re(ubl     n 

True,  however,  happily,  *  as  ot  le  de  and  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  policy  of  his  si  per  ors  [.  e  a  led.  To  them, 
not  merely  in  their  own  coi  duel  but  al  o  n  their  way  of 
applying  that  influence  which  they  held  over  their  most 
bigoted  allies,  the  Protestants  of  Connaught  were  undei 
deep  obligations.  Speaking  merely  as  to  properly,  the  hon- 
est bishop  renders  tlie  following  justice  to  the  enemy  : 
"  And  here  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  the 
excellent  discipline  constantly  maintained  by  these  invaders 
while  they  remained  in  our  town,  not  to  remark,  that,  with 
every  temptation  to  plunder,  which  the  lime  and  the  number 
of  valuable  articles  within  their  reach  presenteil  to  them  in 
the  bishop's  palace,  from  a  sideboard  of  plate  and  glasses, 
a  ball  filled  with  hats,  whips,  and  greatcoat*,  as  welt  of  the 
guests  as  of  the  family,  not  a  single  parti  ular  of  private 
property  was   found  to  have  been  carried  away,  when  the 
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BOBS,  at  »  flistance  of  nearly  two  years,  declare  thai  ihi  it 
lives  hung  at  that  time  by  a  thread  ,  aad  tliat,  but  for  thi 
hasty  approach  of  the  lord  lieutenant  bj  foiC(,(l  marches 
that  thread  would  have  snapped  "  We  heard  with  panic  " 
said  thny,  "  of  the  madness  which  chiracterized  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  soi'disant  friends  ,  and,  (or  anj  chance  of 
safety,  unavoidably  we  iookni  only  to  our  nommil  eremiea 
— the  staff  of  the  French  army  " 

One  story  was  slill  cirreol,  and  very  frequently  repeated 
at  the  time  of  my  own  residence  upon  the  scene  of  these 
transactions.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  mention  if,  without 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  bishop,  whose  discretion 
was  so  much  impeached  by  the  affair,  had  the  candor  to 
blame  himself  most  heavily,  and  always  applauded  the 
rebel  for  the  lesson  he  had  given  him.  The  case  was  this  : 
Day  after  day  the  royal  forces  had  been  accumulating 
upon  military  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Killala,  and 
could  be  descried  from  elevated  stations  in  that  town. 
Stories  travelled  simultaneously  to  Killala,  every  hour,  of 
the  atrocities  which  marked  their  advance ;  many,  doubt- 
less, being  fietions,  either  of  blind  hatred,  or  of  that  fero- 
cious  policy  which  sought  to  make  the  rebels  desperate,  by 
templing  them  into  the  last  extremities  of  guilt,  but,  un- 
happily, too  much  countenanced  as  to  their  general  outline, 
by  excesses  on  the  royal  part,  already  proved,  and  undeni- 
able. The  ferment  and  the  anxiety  increased  every  hour 
amongst  the  rebel  occupants  of  Killala.  The  French  had 
no  power  to  protect,  beyond  the  moral  one  of  their  influ- 
ence as  allies ;  and,  in  the  very  crisis  of  this  alarming 
situation,  a  rebel  came  to  the  bishop  with  the  news  that 
the  royal  cavalry  was  at  that  moment  advancing  from 
Sligo,  and  could  be  traced  along  the  eountry  by  the  line  of 
blazing  houses  which  accompanied  their  march.  The 
bishop  doubted  this,  and  expressed  his  doubt.     "  Come  with 
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me,"  said  the  rebel.  It  was  a  matter  of  policy  to  yield, 
nnd  his  lordship  went.  They  ascended  together  the  Nee- 
dle Tower  Hill,  from  the  summit  of  wliich  the  bishop  now 
discovered  that  the  fierce  rebel  had  spoken  but  too  truly. 
A.  line  of  smoke  and  fire  ran  over  the  country  in  the  rear 
of  a  strong  patrol  detached  from  the  king's  forces.  The 
moment  was  critical  ;  the  rebel's  eye  expressed  the  un- 
settled slate  of  his  feelings ;  and,  at  that  instant,  the  im- 
prudent bishop  utlerred  a  sentiment  which,  to  his  dying 
day,  he  could  not  forget,  "  They,"  said  he,  meaning  the 
ruined  houses,  "  are  only  wretched  cabins. "  The  rebel 
mused,  and  for  a  few  moments  seemed  in  self-conflict  —  a 
dreadful  interval  to  the  bishop,  who  became  sensible  of  his 
own  extreme  imprudence  the  very  moment  after  the  words 
had  escaped  him.  However,  the  roan  contented  himself 
with  saying,  after  a  pause,  "  A  poor  roan's  cabin  is  !o  him 
as  dear  as  a  palace."  It  is  probable  that  this  retort  was 
far  from  expressing  the  deep  moral  indignation  at  his  heart, 
though  his  readiness  of  mind  failed  to  furnish  him  with  any 
other  more  stinging  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  all  depends  upon 
the  first  movement  of  vindictive  feeling  being  broken.  The 
b  1   p  h  w  id  not  forget  the  lesson  he  had  received  j 

n      d  d  h    f  I      bl  me  himself  most  heavily,  not  so  much 
f     h      n  p    d  n       as  for  his  thoughtless  adoption  of  a  lan- 
ge       p        ng    n  aristocratic  hauteur  that  did  not  be- 
I     g        h  I     haracter.     There  was,  indeed,  at  that 

n  n  d    hat  fresh  fuel  should  be  applied  to  the 

n  f  1  bels ;  they  had  already  declared  their 
n  on  f  pi  nd  ing  the  town  ;  and,  as  they  added,  "  in 
sp  f  he  Fre  h,"  whom  they  now  regarded,  and 
op     I    d  d  as  "  abetters  of  the  Protestants,"  much 

m        h  n        h        wn  allies. 

J  h  must  be  done  to  the  rebels  as  well  as  to 

1       n  1      J  ates.     If  they  were  disposed  to  plunder. 
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they  were  found  generaiiy  to  shrink  from  bloodshed  and 
cruelty,  and  yet  from  no  want  of  energy  or  determinafion. 
"  The  peasantry  never  appeared  to  want  animal  courage," 
says  the  bishop,  "  for  they  flocked  together  to  meet  danger 
whenever  it  was  expected.  Had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  he 
as  liberal  lo  them  of  brains  as  of  hands,  it  la  not  easy  to 
say  to  what  length  of  mischief  they  might  have  proceeded  ; 
but  they  were  all  along  unprovided  with  leaders  of  any 
ability."  This,  I  believe,  was  true;  and  yet  it  would  be 
doing  poor  justice  to  the  Connaught  rebels,  nor  would  it  he 
drawing  the  moral  truly  as  respects  this  aspect  of  the  rebel- 
lion, if  their  abstinence  from  mischief,  In  its  worst  form,  were 
to  be  explained  out  of  this  defect  in  their  leaders.  Nor  is 
it  possible  lo  suppose  that  the  bishop's  meaning,  though  his 
words  seem  to  tend  that  way.  For  he  himself  elsewhere 
notices  the  absence  of  all  wanton  bloodshed  as  a  feature  of 
this  Connnught  rebellion  most  honorable  in  itself  lo  the 
poor  misguided  rebels,  and  as  distinguishing  it  very  remark- 
ably from  the  greater  insurrection  so  recently  crushed  in 
the  centre  and  the  east.  "  It  is  a  circumstance,"  says  he, 
"  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that,  during  the  whole  time  of 
this  civil  commotiou,  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  was  shed  by 
the  Connaught  rebels,  except  in  the  field  of  war.  It  Is  true, 
the  example  and  influence  of  the  French  went  a  great  way 
to  prevent  sanguinary  excesses.  But  it  will  not  he  deemed 
fair  lo  ascribe  to  this  cause  alone  the  forbearance  of  which 
we  were  witnesses,  when  it  is  considered  what  a  range  of 
country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels  for  several  days  after 
the  French  power  was  known  to  be  at  an  end." 

To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  forbearance  of  the 
Connaught  men,  so  singularly  contrasted  with  the  hideoua 
excesses  of  their  brethren  in  the  east }  Solely  to  the  differ- 
ent complexion  (so,  at  least,  I  was  told)  of  the  policy  pur 
sued  by  government.     In  Wexford,  Kildare,  Meath,  Dublin 
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fcc,  it  had  been  judged  advisable  to  adopt,  as  a  sort  of 
precautionary  policy,  not  for  the  punishment,  but  for  the  dis- 
eovcry  of  rebellious  purposes,  measures  of  the  direst  sever- 
ity  ;  not  merely  free  quarterings  of  the  soldiery,  with  liberty 
(or  even  an  express  commission)  to  commit  outrages  and 
insults  upon  all  who  were  suspected,  upon  all  who  refused 
to  countenance  such  measures,  upon  all  who  presumed  to 
question  their  justice,  but  even,  under  color  of  martial 
law,  to  inflict  croppings,  and  pitch  cappings,  half  hangings, 
and  the  torture  of  "  plcketings ; "  to  say  nothing  of  houses 
burned,  and  farms  laid  waste — things  which  were  done  daily, 
and  under  military  orders;  the  purpose  avowed  being  either 


p  ry       re  re 

was  no  repetition  of  tlie  Enmscorthy  massacres ,  an     t 
impossible  to  explain  honestly  why  there  was  none,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  reflecting  back  upon  that  atrocity  some 
color  of  palliation. 

These  things  considered,  it  must  be  granted  that  theie 
was  a  spirit  of  unjustifiable  violence  in  the  roya!  army  on 
achieving  their  triumph.  It  is  shocking,  however,  to  observe 
the  effect  of  panic  to  irritate  the  instincts  of  cruelty  and 
sanguinary  violence,  even  in  the  gentlest  minds.  I  remem- 
ber well,  on  occasion  of  the  memorable  tumults  in  Bristol, 
(autumn  of  183!,)  ihal  I,  for  my  part,  could  not  reud.wirii- 
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3ut  horror  and  indignation,  one  statement,  (made,  !  believe 
officially  at  that  time,)  whicli  yet  won  cho  cordial  approba- 
tion of  some  ladies  who  had  participated  in  ihe  panic.  1 
allude  to  that  part  of  the  report  which  represents  several  of 
the  dragoons  as  having  dismounted,  resigned  the  care  of 
iheir  horses  to  persons  in  the  street,  and  pursued  the  unhappy 
fugitives,  criminals,  undoubtedly,  but  no  longer 
up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  to  the  last  nook  of  their  i 
TUe  worst  criminals  could  not  be  known  a 
such  ;  and  even  in  a  case  where  they  could,  vengeance  so 
hellish  and  so  unrelenting  was  not  justified  by  houses  burned 
or  by  momentary  panics  raised.  Scenes  of  the  same  de- 
scription were  beheld  upon  the  firft  triumph  of  the  royal 
cause  in  Connaught ;  and  but  for  Lord  Cornwallis,  equally 
firm  before  his  success  and  moderate  in  its  exercise,  they 
would  have  prevailed  more  extensively.  The  poor  rebels 
were  pursued  with  a  needless  ferocity  on  the  recapture  of 
Killala.  So  hotly,  indeed,  did  some  of  the  conquerors  hang 
upon  the  footsteps  of  the  fugitives,  that  both  rushed  almost 
simultaneously  —  pursuers  and  pursued — into  the  terror- 
stricken  houses  of  Killala  ;  and,  in  some  Instances,  the  ball 
meant  for  a  rebel  told  with  mortal  effect  upon  a  royalist. 
Here,  indeed,  as  in  other  cases  of  ibis  rebellion,  in  candor 
it  sbould  be  mentioned,  that  the  royal  army  was  composed 
chiefly  of  militia  regiments.  Not  that  militia,  or  regiments 
composed  chiefly  of  men  who  had  but  just  before  volun- 
teered for  the  line,  have  not  often  made  unexceptionable  sol- 
diers ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  reasonable  proportion 
of  veterans,  or  men  who  had  seen  any  service.  The  Bishop 
of  Killala  was  assured  by  an  intelligent  officer  of  the  king's 
army  that  the  victors  were  within  a  trifle  of  being  beaten, 
I  was  myself  told  by  a  gentlemen  who  rode  as  a  volunteer 
on  that  day,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  it  was  merely  a 
mistaken  order  of  the  rebel  chiefs  causing  a  false  application 
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o{  a.  select  reserve  at  a  very  critical  moment,  which  had 
saved  his  own  party  from  a  ruinous  defeat  It  may  be 
added,  upon  almost  universal  testimony,  that  the  recapture 
of  Killala  was  abused,  not  only  as  respected  t!ie  defeated 
rebels,  but  also  as  respected  the  royalists  of  that  town, 
"  The  regiments  that  came  to  their  assistance,  being  all  mili- 
tia, seemed  to  think  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  the  prop- 
erty they  had  been  the  means  of  preserving,  and  to  use  it  as 
their  own  whenever  they  stood  in  need  of  it.  Their  ra- 
jmcity  differed  in  no  respect  from  that  of  tho  rebels,  except 
that  they  seized  upoo  things  with  less  of  ceremony  and 
excuse,  and  that  his  majesty's  soldiers  were  incomparably 
superior  to  the  Irish  traitors  in  dexterity  at  stealing.  In 
consequence,  the  town  grew  very  weary  of  their  guests, 
and  were  glad  to  see  them  march  off  to  other  quarters." 

The  military  operations  in  this  brief  campaign  were  dis- 
creditable, in  the  last  degree,  to  the  energy,  to  the  vigilance, 
wnd  to  the  steadiness  of  the  Orange  army.  Humbert  had 
been  a  leader  against  the  royalisis  of  La  Vendee,  as  well 
us  on  the  Rhine  ;  consequently  he  was  an  ambidextrous 
enemy  —  fitted  equally  for  partisan  warfare,  and  for  Iho 
tactics  of  regular  armies.  Keenly  alive  to  the  necessity, 
under  his  circumstances,  of  vigor  and  despatch,  after  oc- 
cupying Killala  on  the  evening  of  the  ySd  August,  (the  day 
of  his  disembarkation,)  where  the  small  garrison  of  50 
men  (yeomen  and  fencibles)  had  made  a  tolerable  resist- 
ance, and  after  other  trifling  aflairs,  he  liad,  on  the  26th, 
marched  against  Castlebar  with  about  800  of  his  own  men, 
and  perhaps  1200  to  1500  of  the  rebels.  Here  was  the 
advanced  post  of  the  royal  army.  General  Lake  (the  Lord 
Lake  of  India)  and  Major  General  Hutchinson  (the  Lord 
Hutchinson  of  Egypt)  had  assembled  upon  this  point  a 
xspectable  force  ;  some  say  upwards  of  4000,  others  not 
■nore  ihan   1100.      The   disgraf^cful   result  is  well  known! 
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the  French,  marching  all  night  over  mountain  roads,  and 
through  one  pass  which  was  thought  impregnable,  if  it  had 
been  occupied  by  a  battalion  instead  of  a  captain's  guard, 
surprised  Casltebar  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  Surprised, 
I  say,  for  no  word  short  of  that  can  express  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
courier  had  brought  intelligence  of  the  French  advance ; 
but  from  some  unaccountable  obstinacy,  at  head  quarters, 
such  as  had  proved  fatal  more  than  either  once  or  twice  in 
tiie  Wexford  campaign,  his  news  was  disbelieved  ;  yet,  if 
disbelieved,  why  therefore  neglected  ?  Neglected,  how- 
ever, it  was ;  and  at  seven,  when  the  news  proved  to  be 
true,  the  royal  army  was  drawn  out  in  hurry  and  confusion 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  French,  on  their  part,  seeing  our 
strength,  looked  for  no  better  result  to  themselves  tlian 
summary  surrender;  more  especially  as  our  artillery  was 
well  served,  and  soon  began  to  telt  upon  their  ranks. 
Better  hopes  first  arose,  as  they  afterwards  declared,  upon 
observing  that  many  of  the  troops  firtd  in  a  d'soiderly  wiy 
without  waiting  for  the  word  of  command  ,  upon  this  they 
took  newmeasuris  in  a  few  minutes  i  panic  arose, 
General  Lake  ordered  a  retreat ,  and  then,  in  spite  of  a|! 
that  could  be  done  by  tlie  indignant  ofhcers,  the  flight  be 
came  irretrievable  The  troopi  leached  Tuim,  thirtj  milei 
distant,  th  t  m  d  y  d  e  small  party  of  mounted 
men  ac      lly  p    h  d  All  ne,  which  is  above  sixtv 

miles  fr  m  1  fi  Id  f  b  1  Fourteen  pieces  of  artillery 
were  los  1  H     ever,  it  ought  to  be  men- 

tioned th  g        d    appeared  afterwards  for 

suspccti  h  ry  f  1    se  who  had  been  reported 

"missing"  having  been  afterwards  observed  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  where  it  is  remarkable  enough  (or  perhaps 
not  so  remarkable,  as  simply  implying  how  little  tiiey 
were  trusted  by  their  new  allies,  and  for  that  reason  how 
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naturally  they  were  put  forward  on  the  most  dangerous  ser- 
vices) that  these  deserters  perished  lo  a  man.  Meantime, 
the  new  lord  lieutenant,  having  his  foot  constantly  in  the 
stirrup,  marched  from  Dublin  without  a  moment's  delay. 
By  means  of  the  grand  canal,  he  made  a  forced  march  of 
fifty- sis  English  miles  in  two  days;  which  brought  him 
to  Kilbeggan  on  tte  27th.  Very  early  on  the  following 
morning,  he  received  the  unpleasant  news  from  Castlebar. 
Upon  this  he  advanced  to  Athlone,  meeting  every  indica- 
lioa  of  a  routed  and  paoic-slruck  array.  Lord  Lake  was 
retreating  upon  that  town,  and  thought  himself  (it  is  said) 
so  little  secure,  even  at  this  distance  from  the  enemy,  that 
the  road  from  Tuam  was  covered  with  strong  patrols.  On 
tile  other  hand,  in  ludicrous  contrast  to  these  demonstrations 
of  alarm,  {supposing  them  to  he  related  without  exaggera- 
tion,) the  French  had  never  stirred  from  Castlebar.  On 
the  4th  of  September,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  within  fourteen 
miles  of  that  place.  Humbert,  however,  had  previously 
dislodged  towards  the  county  of  Longford.  His  motive 
for  this  movement  was  to  cooperate  with  an  insurrection 
m  that  quarter,  which  had  just  then  broken  out  in  strength. 
He  was  now,  however,  hemmed  in  by  a  large  army  of  per- 
haps 25,000  men,  advancing  from  all  points;  and  a  few 
moves  were  all  that  remained  of  the  game,  played  with 
whatever  skill.  Colonel  Vereker,  with  about  300  of  the 
Limerick  militia,  first  came  up  with  him,  and  skirmished 
very  creditably  (September  6)  with  part,  or  (as  the  colonel 
a_ways  maintained)  with  the  whole  of  the  French  atmy. 
Other  affairs  of  trival  importance  followed ;  and  at  length, 
OP  the  8th  of  September,  Genera!  Humbert  surrendered  with 
his  whole  army,  now  reduced  to  844  men,  of  whom  9fi 
were  officers;  having  lost  since  their  landing  at  Killala 
exactly  S8S  men.  The  rebels  were  not  admitted  to  any 
terms;  thoy  were  pursued  and  cut  down  without  mercy. 
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an  officer,  and  turned  to  reenter  the  hall  At  this  momenl 
a  serond  Highlander  burst  through  ihr  git  ,  in  spite  of  the 
aentmel  placed  there  by  the  geneial,  and  fired  at  the  com. 
mundant  with  in  aim  ihat  was  ncjr  proving  fatal,  for  the 
ball  passed  undi  r  his  atm,  piercing  a  ven  thick  door  en 
tirely  through,  and  lodging  in  the  jamb  Had  wo  lost  the 
worthy  man  b\  such  an  accidfnt,  his  death  woild  have 
spoiled  the  whole  relish  of  our  present  enjojment  He 
complained,  and  received  an  apology  for  the  soldier's  be 
havior  from  his  officer  Leave  was.  immediately  grt  nied 
to  the  three  Fren^-h  officers  (left  behind  by  Humbert  at 
Killdla)  to  keep  their  swords,  their  etTecls,  and  e\en  their 
bed  chambeiis  in  the  house." 


n^  Note  aji^ying  generalJi/  to  this  chapter  on  the  Second  Irish  Re- 
beUioa.  —  Already  in  1833,  when  writing  this  10th  thapter,  I  fiilt  a 
secret  jealously  (intcnnittingly  reenrring)  that  possibly  I  might  hare 
fallen  under  a  ttise  bias  at  this  point  of  my  youthful  memorials.  I 
myself  had  seen  reason  to  believe  —  indeed,  sometimes  Ifcuewfor  eer- 
tdn  —  that,  in  the  personalities  of  Irish  politi(s  from  Qrattan  down- 
wards, a  spirit  of  fiery  misrepresentation  prevailed,  which  made  it 
hopeless  to  seei  for  any  thing  resemblinj-  truth.  If  in  any  quarwr 
you  found  candor  and  liberality,  thai  was  because  no  interest  existed 
in  any  thing  Irish,  and  consequently  no  real  infofmation.  Find  out 
any  man  that  could  furnish  you  with  information  such  as  presupposed 
an  interest  in  Ireland,  and  inevitably  he  mmed  out  a  bigoted  pHrtisan. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  ridienloos  libels  and 
literary  caricatures  current  even  in  England,  through  one  whole  gen- 
eration, against  the  latB  Lord  Londonderry — a  most  able  and  faith- 
ful manager  of  our  English  foreign  iuterOBts  in  times  of  unparalleled 
difficulty.  Already  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  his  Irish 
policy  had  been  JQextrieably  falsified ;  subsequently,  when  he  came  to 
assume  a  leading  pirt  in  theEnglishParliament,  theefibrts  tocalum 
niate  him  became  even  more  intense ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
five  years  that  a  reaction  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  lias  been 
Wrong  enough  to  reaeh'even  tliose  among  his  enemies  who  were  en- 
lightened men.  Liberal  journals  (such,  e.  (/.,  as  the  '■North  BriUsh 
Review")  now  recognize  his  merits.     Naturally  it  was  impossible  lltat 
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the  civil  war  of  1798  in  Ireland,  and  the  persons  conapicnonsly  ^n- 
neeted  with  it,  should  escape  this  general  destiny  of  Irisli  politics.  I 
wrote,  therefore,  originally  under  a  jealonay  that  parlially  I  might  have 
boon  dnped.  At  present^  in  reviewing  what  I  had  written  twenty 
years  ago,  I  feel  this  jealousy  much  more  keenly.  I  shrink  from  the 
bishop^B  malicious  portr^tures  of  our  soldiers,  Eometimes  of  their 
officers,  as  composing  a  licentious  army,  withont  discipline,  without 
humanity,  without  even  steady  courage.  Has  any  man  a  right  U>  ask 
our  toleration  for  pictures  so  romantic  as  these?  Duped  perhaps  1 
wfti  myself;  and  it  was  natural  that  I  should  he  so  niider  the  over 
whelming  influences  oppressing  any  right  that  I  coald  have  at  my  ear. 
ly  age  to  a  free,  independent  judgment  But  I  will  not  any  longer 
assist  in  duping  the  reader ;  and  I  will  therefore  surest  to  him  two 
groDDds  of  vehement  suspicion  against  all  the  uisidious  coloringti 
given  to  his  statements  by  the  bishop ;  — 

1st.  I  beg  to  remind  iJie  reader  that  this  army  of  Mayo,  in  1798,  so 
unsteady  and  so  undisdplined,  if  wc  believe  the  bishop,  was  in  pari 
the  army  of  Egypt  in  the  year  1801  :  how  would  the  bishop  have  an- 
Bwered  that  t 

adly.  The  bishop  allows  great  weight  in  treating  any  allegations 
whatever  against  the  English  army  or  the  English  government,  to  the 
moderation,  equity,  and  self-control  claimed  for  the  Irish  poasanty 
as  notorious  elements  in  their  character.  Meantime  he  forgets  this 
doctrine  moat  conspicuonsly  at  times  ;  and  represents  the  safely  of 
the  Protestants  against  pillage,  or  even  against  a  spirit  of  massacre, 
as  entirely  dependent  on  the  influence  of  the  French.  Whether  for 
property  or  life,  it  was  to  the  French  that  the  Irish  Proteetants  looked 
for  protection :  not  I  it  is,  but  the  bishop,  on  whom  that  representation 
will  be  found  to  rest 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Tit  A  YELLING. 

It  was  late  in  October,  or  early  in  November,  that  I 
quitted  Connaught  witb  Lord  Westport ;  and  very  slowly, 
making  mary  leisurely  deviations  from  ihe  direct  route, 
travelled  back  to  Dublin.  Thence,  after  some  little  slay, 
we  recrosscd  St.  George's  Channel,  landed  at  Holyhead, 
and  then,  by  exactly  the  same  route  as  we  had  pursued  in 
early  June,  we  posted  through  Bangor,  Conway,  Llanrwst, 
Llangollen,  until  once  again  we  found  ourselves  in  Eng- 
land, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  making  for  Birmingham. 
But  why  making  for  Birmingham  ?  Simply  because  Bir- 
mingham, under  the  old  dynasty  of  stage  coaches  and  post 
chaises,  was  fheccntre  of  our  travelling  system,  and  he.d 
in  England  something  of  that  rank  which  the  golden  mile- 
stone of  Rome  held  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

At  Birmingham  it  was  (which  I,  like  myriads  beside, 
had  traversed  a  score  of  times  without  ever  yet  having 
visited  it  as  a  terminus  ad  quern)  that  I  parted  with  my 
friend  Lord  Westport.  His  route  lay  tlirough  Oxford ; 
and  stopping,  therefore,  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
harness  fresh  horses, — an  operation,  however,  which  was 
seldom  accomplished  in  leas  than  half  an  hour  at  that  era, 
—  he  went  on  directly  to  Stratford.  My  own  destination 
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waa  yet  doubtful.  I  had  been  directed,  in  Dublin,  to  in- 
quire at  the  Birmingham  post  office  for  a  letter  wliicb 
would  guide  my  motions.  There,  accordingly,  upon  send- 
ing for  it,  lay  the  expected  letter  from  ray  mother ;  from 
which  I  learned  that  my  sister  was  visiting  at  Laxton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  an  old  friend,  to  which  I 
also  had  an  invitation.  My  route  to  this  lay  through  Slam- 
ford,  Thither  I  could  not  go  hy  a  stage  coach  until  the 
following  day;  and  of  necessity  I  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  my  present  day  in  gloomy,  noisy,  and,  at  that 
time,  dirty  Birmingham. 

Be  not  offended,  compatriot  of  Birmingham,  that  I  salute 
your  natal  town  with  these  disparaging  eptlheta.  It  is  not 
my  hahit  to  indulge  rash  impulses  of  contempt  towards 
any  man  or  body  of  men,  wheresoever  collected,  far  less 
towards  a  race  of  high-minded  and  most  intelligent  citi- 
zens, such  as  Birmingham  has  eshibited  to  the  admiration 
of  all  Europe.  But  as  to  the  noise  and  the  gloom  which 
I  ascribe  to  you,  those  features  of  your  town  will  illustrate 
what  the  Germans  mean  by  a  one-sided*  (ein-seitiger) 
judgment.  There  are,  I  can  well  believe,  thousands  to 
whom  Birmingham  is  another  name  for  domestic  peace, 
and  for  a  reasonable  share  of  sunshine.  But  in  my  case, 
who  have  passed  through  Birmingham  a  hundred  times,  it 
always  happened  to  rain,  except  once  ;  and  that  once  the 
Shrewsbury  mail  carried  mc  so  rapidly  away,  that  I  had 
not  time  to  examine  the  sunshine,  or  see  whether  it  might 
not  be  some  gQt  Birmingham  counterfeit ;  for  you  know, 
men  of  Birmingham,  that  you  can  counterfeit — such  is 


*  It  marks  tho  rapidity  with  which  new  phrases  float  themselveB 

into  currency  under  our  present  omnipresence  of  the  press,  that  this 

word,  now  (viz.,  in  1853)    familiarly  used  in  e 

,  ia  1833)  required  a  sort  of  apology  to  war 
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your  cleverness  —  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  fronn 
Jove's  thunderbolts  down  to  a  tailor's  bodkin.  Therefore, 
the  glooni  is  to  be  charged  to  my  bad  luck.  Then,  as  to 
(he  noise,  never  did  I  sleep  at  that  enormous  Hen  and 
Chir-kens,*  to  which  usually  my  destiny  brought  me,  but  I 

*  A  well-known  hotel,  and  also  a  coach  inn,  which  wo  English  in  thoae 
days  thought  colossal.  It  was  in  faci,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Dr 
^ohnson'ii  witty  reply  to  Miss  Knight,  hig  cnongh  for  an  island.  Bat 
onr  transatlantic  brothers,  dwelling  upon  so  niightj  a  continent,  nave 
gradually  enlarged  their  scale  of  inns  as  of  other  objects  into  a  size  of 
eommensnrale  grandeur.  In  two  separate  Kcw  York  journals,  which, 
by  the  kindness  of  American  friends,  are  at  this  moment  (April  86) 
lying beforeme,IreadastonadingillustTationa  of  this.  For  instance: 
(1.)  In  "Putnam's  Honthly"  for  April,  1S53.  the  opening  article,  a 
very  amnsing  one,  entitled  "New  York  daguerrcotyped,"  estimates 
the  hold  popnlatioD  of  that  vast  city  as  "  not  much  short  of  ten  thou- 
sand ;"  and  one  individual  hotel,  apparently  far  from  being  the  most 
conspicuous,  viz.,  the  Metropoliiaa,  reputed  to  have  "  more  than  twelva 
mites  of  water  and  gas  pipe,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  servanla," 
offers  "  accommodations  for  one  thousand  guests."  (S.)  Yet  even  this 
Titanic  structure  dwindles  by  comparison  with  The  SfourU  Vernon 
Hotd  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  (meant,  I  suppose,  for  New  Jersey,)  which 
advertises  itself  in  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  of  April  12,  1853,  under 
the  anihority  of  Mr.  J.  Taber,  its  aspiring  landlord,  as  offering  accom- 
modations, from  the  20Ih  of  next  June,  \a  the  romantic  number  of 
three  thoaeand  fise  hundred  gae&ts.  The  Birmingham  ifcn  ani'  Chkkeni 
undoubtedly  had  slight  pretensions  by  tbe  side  of  these  hehemotha 
and  mammoths.  And  yet,  as  a  street  in  a  very  little  town  may  hap- 
pen to  be  quite  as  noisy  as  a  street  in  London,  I  cap  testify  that  any 
single  galleiy  in  this  Birmingham  hotel,  if  measured  in  importance 
by  the  elements  of  discomfort  which  it  eoald  develop,  was  entitled  to 
an  American  rating.  But  alas !  Fiiii  Ilium ;  I  hare  not  seen  the 
mins  of  this  ancient  hotel;  but  an  instinct  tells  me  that  the  railroad 
has  run  right  through  it ;  that  the  hen  has  ceased  to  lay  golden  eggs, 
and  that  her  chickens  are  dispersed.  (3.)  As  another  illustration,  I 
may  mention  that,  in  the  middle  of  March,  1353, 1  received,  as  a  pres- 
ent from  New  York,  the  following  newspaper.  Each  p 
eieven  columns,  whereas  our  London  "  Times  "  contains  only  si 
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had  reason  to  complain  that  the  discreet  hfn  d  d  not  gather 
her  vagrant  flock  to  roost  at  less  variablo  hours  Til  two 
or  three,  I  was  kept  waking  by  those  h  ho  were  retiring  , 
and  about  three  commenced  the  mornmg  functions  of  the 
porter,  or  of"  boots,"  or  of  "  underboota  "  who  began  the  r 
rounds  for  collecting  the  several  freights  far  the  HLgbflyer, 
or  the  Tally-ho,  or  the  Bang-up,  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  loo  often  (as  must  happen  in  such  immense  es- 
tablishments)  blundered  into  my  room  with  that  appalling, 
"Now,  sir,  the  horses  are  coming  out  '  So  ihit  rarely, 
indeed,  have  I  happened  to  sleep  in  Birmingham  B  it  the 
dirt!  —  that  sticks  a  little  with  you,  friend  of  B  rmingham 
How  do  1  explain  avraythat?  Know,  then  r  iki  tha* 
at  the  lime  1  speak  of,  and  in  the  way  I  -ippak  of  v  z  in 
streets  and  inns,  all  England  was  dirty 

Being  left  therefore  alone  for  the  whole  of  a  rainy  day 
in  Birmingham,  and  Birmingham  being  as  yet  the  centre 
of  our  travelling  system,  I  cannot  do  better  than  spend  my 
Birmingham  day  in  reviewing  the  moat  lively  of  its  remi- 
niscences. 

The  revolution  in  the  whole  apparatus,  means,  machinery, 

was  entitled  "  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,"  and  was  able  to 
proclaim  itself  with  trath  the  largest  journal  in  the  world.  For  25i 
years  it  had  existed  in  a  smaller  size,  bat  even  in  this  infant  stage  had 
80  farontmn  all-other  jonmala  in  size  (measuring,  fi-om  the  first,  816 
square  inches)  as  to  hare  earned  the  name  of  '-thebtaalxt  sieet  'but 
this  thriving  baby  had  continued  to  grow,  until  at  laat,  on  March  1, 
1853,  it  came  out  in  a  sheet  "comprising  an  area  of  SOST^  sqaare 
inches,  or  16|  sqnare  feet,"  This  was  the  monster  sent  over  the  At> 
lautic  to  myself;  and  I  really  felt  it  as  some  relief  to  my  terror,  when 
I  found  the  editor  protesting  that  the  monster  should  not  bo  allowed 
to  grow  any  more.  I  presume  that  it  was  meant  M  keep  the  hotels  in 
eonntenance;  for  a  journal  on  the  old  scale  could  not  expect  lomaKe 
itself  visihle  in  an  edifice  that  offered  accommodations  to  an  army 
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ind  dependences  of  that  Bystem  —  a  revolution  begun, 
curried  through,  and  perfected  within  the  period  of  my  own 
personal  experience  —  merits  a  word  or  two  of  ilhistration 
■  that  profe'JS  any  attention  at 


s  lost  in  the  distance, 
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and  could  not  collect  itself  through  the  time  and  the  space 
rapidly  enough  to  connect  itself  immediately  with  the 
re  of  tlie  moment.  But,  as  the  system 
e  is  gradually  expanding,  these  bars  of  space 
and  lime  are  in  the  same  degree  contracting,  until  finally 
we  may  expect  them  altogether  to  vanish  ;  and  then  every 
part  of  thp  empire  will  react  upon  the  whole  with  the  power, 
life,  and  eflect  of  immediate  conference  amongat  parties 
brought  tice  to  face  Then  fiist  wdl  be  seen  a  pol  tical 
system  truly  organic  —  i  e  ,  m  which  eich  acts  upon  all 
and  ill  react  upon  each,  and  i  new  eaith  will  inse  from 
the  indirect  agency  ol  this  merely  phv^icil  revolulun 
Already,  in  this  paragraph,  written  twenty  years  ago,  a 
prefigur  ng  matincl  spoLe  withm  me  of  some  great  secret 
yet  to  come  in  the  art  of  d  slant  communication  At  pres 
ent  I  am  content  to  regard  the  electric  telegraph  as  the 
oracular  response  to  that  piefiguralion  But  I  stdl  look  for 
some  higher  and  lianscendent  re^iponse 

The  reader  whose  birth  attaches  him  to  this  present  gen- 
eration, having  known  only  macadamized  roads,  cannot 
easily  bring  before  hia  imagination  the  antique  and  almost 
aboriginal  state  of  things  which  maiked  our  travelhng  lys- 
tem  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  nearly 
through  the  first  decennium  of  the  present.  A  very  few 
lines  will  suffice  for  some  broad  notices  of  our  condition,  in 
this  respect,  through  the  last  two  centnries  In  the  Parlia- 
ment war,  (1642—6,)  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  but  at  the 
same  time  calculated  1o  mislead  the  incautious  reader,  that 
Bome  officers  of  di'stinciion,  on  both  sides,  biought  close 
carriages  to  head  quarters  ,  and  sometimes  they  went  eien 
upon  the  field  of  battle  in  these  carnages,  not  mounting  on 
horseback  until  the  preparations  were  beginning  for  some 
important  manteuvre,  or  for  a  general  movement.  The 
game  thing  had   been  done   throughout   the  Thirty  Yearn 
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wai,  both  by  the  Bavarian,  imperial,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Swedish  officers  of  rank.  And  it  marks  the  great 
diffusion  of  these  luxuries  about  this  era,  that,  on  occasion 
of  the  reinstalment  of  two  princes  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
had  been  violently  dispossessed  by  Wallenstoin, upwards  of 
eighty  coaches  mustered  at  a  short  notice,  partly  from  the 
territorial  nobility,  partly  from  the  camp.  Prcc.dely,  how- 
ever, at  military  head  quarters,  and  on  the  route  of  an 
army,  carriages  of  this  description  were  an  available  and  a 
most  useful  means  of  transport.  Cumbrous  and  unwieldy 
they  were,  as  we  know  by  pictures ;  and  they  could  noi 
have  been  otherwise,  for  they  were  built  to  meet  the  roads. 
Carriages  of  our  present  light  and  reedy  (almost,  one  mighl 
say,  corky)  construction  would,  on  the  roads  of  GJermany 
or  of  England,  in  that  age,  have  foundered  within  the  firsi 
two  hours.  To  our  ancestors,  such  carriages  would  have 
seemed  playthings  for  children.  Cumbrous  as  the  car- 
riages of  that  day  were,  they  could  not  be  more  so  than  artil- 
ery  or  baggage  wagons :  where  these  could  go,  coaclies 
could  go.  So  that,  in  the  march  of  an  armv,  there  was  a 
perpetual  guaranty  to  tho=e  who  hai  coaches  foi  the  pes'-! 
hihty  of  their  transit.  And  henre,  and  not  bi  cause  the 
roads  were  at  all  better  than  they  haie  been  generally 
described  m  those  day,  »e  are  to  expKn  the  fact,  thii 
both  m  the  rojal  camp,  in  Lord  Min;.hestei's,  and  after 
wards  in  General  F'iirtax's  and  Cromwell's,  coaches  were 
an  ordinary  part  of  the  camp  tquipige  The  roids 
meantime,  were  as  they  have  bet,n  described  viz  ditches 
morassts,  and  =iomctimes  channels  for  the  course  ot  smill 
brooks  Nor  did  they  improve,  except  for  short  rpaches 
and  under  peculiar  local  advantages,  throughout  that  cen 
tury  Spite  of  the  roads,  however,  public  carriages  be 
gan  to  pierce  EngHnd,  in  various  lines,  from  the  era  of 
16611      Circum'^dntial  nonces  of  ihesf   mn\  br    found  ir 
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Lord  Aucklaad'a  (Sir  Frederic  Eden's)  large  work  on  the 
poor  laws.  That  to  York,  for  example,  (two  hundred 
miles,)  took  a  fortnight  in  the  journey,  or  ahout  fourteen 
miles  a  day.  But  Chamberlayne,  who  had  a  personal 
knowledge  of  those  public  carriages,  says  enough  to  show 
that,  if  slow,  they  were  cheap  ;  half  a  crown  being  the 
usual  rate  for  fifteen  miles,  (i.  e.,  2d.  a.  mile.)  Public  con- 
veyances,  multiplying  rapidly,  could  not  but  difFuae  a  gen- 
eral call  for  improved  roads;  improved  both  in  dimensions 
aud  also  in  the  art  of  construction.  For  it  is  ohservahle, 
that,  so  early  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  England,  the 
most  equestrian  of  nations,  already  presented  to  its  inhab- 
itants a  general  system  of  decent  bridle  roads.  Even  at 
this  day,  ii  is  doubtful  whether  atiy  man,  taking  all  hin- 
derances  into  account,  and  having  laid  no  previous  relays 
of  horses,  could  much  exceed  the  exploit  of  Carey,  (after- 
wards Lord  Monmouth,)  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Hunsden,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  particular  road  concerned  in  this  exploit 
was  the  Great  North  Eoad,  (as  it  is  still  called  by  way  of 
distinction,)  lying  through  Doncaster  and  York,  between 
the  northern  and  southern  capitals  of  the  island.  But 
roads  less  frequented  were  tolerable  as  bridle  roads  ;  whilst 
all  alike,  having  been  originally  laid  down  with  no  view  to 
the  broad  and  ample  coaches,  from  1570  to  1700,  scratched 
the  panels  on  each  side  as  they  crept  along.  Even  in  the 
ninetesnth  century,  1  have  known  a  case  in  the  sequestered 
district  of  Egremonl,  in  Cumberland,. where  a  post  chaise, 
of  the  common  narrow  dimensions,  was  obliged  to  retrace 
its  route  of  fourteen  miles,  on  coming  to  a  bridge  built  in 
some  remote  age,  when  as  yet  post  chaises  were  neither 
known  lor  anticipated,  and,  unfortunately,  too  narrow  by 
three  or  four  inches.  In  all  the  provinces  of  England 
when  the  soil  was  dei'p  and  ;ulhesive,a  worse  evil  beset  the 
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flatelj  equipage.  An  Italian  of  ranlt,  who  has  leiY  a  record 
of  his  perilous  adventure,  visited,  or  attempted  to  visit, 
Petivorth,  near  London,  (then  a  seat  of  the  Perc}^,  now  of 
Lord  Egremont,)  about  the  year  1685.  I  forget  how  many 
times  he  was  overturned  within  one  particular  stretch  of 
five  miles;  but  I  remember  that  it  was  a  subject  ofgrati- 
liido  (and,  upon  meditating  a  return  by  the  same  route,  a 
subject  of  pleasing  hope)  to  dwell  upon  the  soft  lying  which 
was  to  be  found  in  that  good-natured  morass.  Yet  this  was, 
doubtless,  a  pet  road,  (sinful  punister'  dream  not  that  I 
glance  at  Peiworth,)  and  an  improved  road  Such  a'l  this, 
I  have  good  reason  to  think,  were  most  ot  the  roads  in 
England,  unless  upon  the  rocky  strata  which  stretch  north- 
wards from  Derbyshire  to  Cumberland  and  Northumberland 
The  public  carriages  were  the  first  harbmgers  of  a  changp 
for  the  better ;  as  these  grew  and  prospered,  slender  hnes 
of  improvement  began  to  vein  and  streak  the  map.  And 
Parliament  began  to  show  their  zeal,  though  not  always  a 
corresponding  knowledge,  by  legislating  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  breadth  of  wagon  wheel  tires,  &c.  But 
not  until  our  cotton  system  began  to  put  forth  blossoms,  not 
until  our  trade  and  our  steam  engines  began  to  stimulate 
the  coal  mines,  which  in  their  turn  stimulated  (Aem,  didany 
great  energy  apply  itself  to  our  roads.  In  my  childhood, 
standing  with  one  or  two  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  at  the 
front  windows  of  my  mother's  carriage,  I  remember  one 
unvarying  set  of  images  before  us.  The  postilion  (for  so 
were  alt  carriages  then  driven)  was  employed,  not  by 
fits  and  starts,  but  always  and  eternally,  in  quartering*  — 
I.  e.,  in  crossing  from  side  to  side  —  according  to  the  casual- 
ties of  the  ground.     Before  you  stretched  a  wintry  lengtli 
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of. lane,  with  ruts  deep  enough  to  fracture  the  leg  of  a 
horse,  filled  to  the  brim  with  standing  pools  of  rain  water  ; 
and  the  collateral  chambers  of  these  ruts  kept  from  be- 
coming confluent  by  thin  ridges,  such  as  the  Romans  called 
lirm,  to  maintain  the  footing  upon  which  Urm,  so  as  not  to 
swerve,  (or,  as  the  Eomana  would  say,  delirare,)  was  a  trial 
of  some  skill  both  for  the  horses  and  their  postilion.  It 
was,  indeed,  next  to  impossible  for  any  horse,  on  such  a 
narrow  crust  of  separation,  not  to  grow  delirious  ia  the 
Roman  metaphor;  and  the  nervous  anxiety,  which  haunted 
me  when  a  child,  was  much  fed  by  this  very  image  so  often 
before  my  eye,  and  iho  sympathy  with  which  I  followed 
the  motion  of  the  docile  creature's  legs.  Go  to  sleep  at 
the  beginning  of  a  stage,  and  the  last  thing  you  saw  —  wake 
up,  and  the  first  thing  you  saw  —  was  the  line  of  wintry 
pools,  the  poor  off-horse  planting  his  steps  with  care,  and  the 
cautious  postilion  gently  applying  his  spur,  whilst  manceu- 
vring  across  this  system  of  grooves  with  some  sort  of  science 
that  looked  like  a  gypsy's  palmistry ;  so  equally  unintelligible 
to  me  were  his  motions,  in  what  he  sought  and  in  what  he 


Whilst  reverting  to  these  remembrances  of  my  childhood, 
I  may  add  by  w  y  f  II  tration,  and  at  the  risk  of  gossip- 
ing, whici  ft  il  t  the  worst  of  things,  a  brief  notice 
of  my  very  first  \  y  I  might  be  then  seven  years 
old.  A  J  li  ,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker, 
Iiad  to  ret  I  m  f  tl  Christmas  holidays  to  a  town  in 
Lincolnsh  d  t  t  f  the  public  school  where  he  was 
pursuing  h  d  t  b  ut  a  hundred  miles.  The  schoo! 
was  in  the  lb  h  d  of  Greenhay,  my  father's  house. 
There  were  at  that  timi.  no  coaches  in  that  direction  ;  now 
(1833)  there  are  many  every  day.  The  young  gentleman 
advertised  for  a  person  to  share  the  expense  of  a  post 
chaise.     By  accident,  I  had  an  invitation  of  some  standing 
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ilock  I  descended , 

and  not,  as  usual, 

to  the  children's  room. 

but,  on  this  spe- 

Cial 

morning   of 

my  life, 

to   a  room   t 

salled   the 

break- 

fasti 

:oom;  where 

I  found 

a  blazing  fire 

,  candles 

lighted, 

and  the  whole  breakfast  equipage,  as  if  for  my  mother, 
set  out,  to  my  astonishment,  for  no  greater  personage 
than  myself.  The  scene  being  in  England,  and  on  a  De- 
cember morning,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  rained  r  the 
rain  beat  violently  against  the  windows,  the  wind  raved ; 
and  an  aged  servant,  who  did  the  honors  of  the  breakfast 
table,  pressed  me  urgently  to  eat.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
had  no  appetite  ;  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  both  from  busy 
anticipation,  and  froni  the  parting  which  was  at  hand,  had 
made  mo  incapable  of  any  other  thouglit  or  attention  but 
Buch  as  pointed  to  the  coming  journey.  All  circumstances 
in  travelling,  all  scenes  and  situations  of  a  representative 
and  recurring  character,  are  indescribably  aScctiag,  con- 
nected, as  they  have  been,  in  so  many  myriads  of  minds, 
more  especially  in  a  land  whicli  is  sending  off  forever  Its 
flowers  and  blossoms  to  a  clime  so  remote  as  that  of  India, 
with  heart-rending  separations,  and  with  farewells  never  tc 
be  repeated.     But,  amongst  them  all,  none  cleaves  to  my 
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own  feelings  more  indelibly,  from  having  repeatedly  H-sen 
concerned,  either  as  witness  or  as  a  principal  party  in  its 
little  drama,  than  the  early  breakfast  on  a  wintry  morning 
long  before  the  darkness  has  given  way,  when  the  golden 
bluze  of  the  hearth,  and  the  bright  glitter  of  candles,  with 
female  ministrations  of  gentleness  more  touching  than  on 
common  occasions,  all  conspire  to  rekindle,  as  it  were  for 
a  farewell  gleam,  the  holy  memorials  of  household  affec- 
tions. And  many  have,  doubtless,  had  my  feelings  ;  for,  I 
believe,  few  readers  will  ever  forget  the  beautiful  manner 
m  which  IVf rs.  Inchbald  has  treated  such  a  scene  in  winding 
up  the  first  part  of  her  "  Simple  Story,"  and  the  power 
with  which  she  has  invested  it. 

Years,  that  seem  innumerable,  have  passed  since  liat 
December  morning  in  my  own  life  to  which  I  am  now 
recurring;  and  yet,  even  to  this  moment,  I  recollect  the 
audible  throbbing  of  heart,  the  leap  and  rushing  of  blood, 
which  suddenly  surprised  me  during  a  deep  lull  of  the  wind, 
when  the         d  d        h        h    "ry  la     n 

but  with  so        h  so    m  Th  d 

of  wheels.     I  h         h       h  M     H h  re 

directly."     T  d  ra     f  d  y  rs 

pretty  near  d   ta  h    h  h  n 

ing  of  the  d  h    h  w       d 

upon  the  wind,  for  some  time  without  much  alteration.  At 
length  a  right-angled  turn  brought  the  road  continually  and 
rapidly  nearer  to  the  gates  of  the  grounds,  which  had  pur- 
posely been  thrown  open.  At  this  point,  however,  a  long 
career  of  raving  arose ;  all  other  sounds  were  lost ;  and, 
for  some  time,  I  began  to  think  we  had  been  mistaken,  when 
suddenly  the  loud  trampling  of  horses'  feet,  as  they  whirled 
up  the  sweep  below  the  windows,  followed  by  a  peal  long 
and  loud  upon  the  hell,  announced,  beyond  question,  tha 
s  for  my  departure.     The  door  being  thrown  open, 
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Kteps  were  heard  loud  and  fast ;  and  in  the  next  t 
ushered  by  a  servant,  stalked  forward,  booted  and  fully 
equipped,  my  travelling  companion  — if  such  a  word  can 
at  all  express  the  relation  between  the  arrogant  young 
blood,  just  fresh  from  assuming  the  toga  virilis,  and  a 
modest  child  of  profound  sensibilities,  but  shy  and  reserved 
beyond  even  English  reserve.  The  aged  servant,  with 
apparently  constrained  civility,  presented  my  mother's  com- 
pliments to  him,  with  a  request  that  he  would  take  breakfast 
This  he  hastily  and  rather  peremptorily  declined.  Me, 
however,  he  condescended  to  notice  with  an  approving  nod, 
Blighily  inquiring  if  I  were  the  young  gentleman  who  shared 
bis  post  chaise  But,  without  allowing  time  for  an  answer, 
and  striking  his  boot  impatiently  with  a  iiding  whip  he 
hoped  I  was  ready  "  Not  until  he  has  gone  up  to  my 
mistress,"  replied  my  old  protectrrss,  in  a  lone  of  some 
asperity  Thither  I  j«cetidt.d  What  counsels  and  direc- 
tions I  might  happen  to  recene  at  the  matcrmi  todet, 
naturally  1  ha>e  forgotten  The  most  memorable  circum- 
Blance  to  mc  was,  thit  1,  who  had  nevtr  till  that  time 
possessed  the  leisl  or  mo=t  contemptible  com,  received,  in 
a  network  purse,  six  glittering  gulne^s,  with  instructions 

lo  put  three  immediately  mio  Mr   H 's  hands,  and  the 

others  when  he  should  call  for  them. 

The  rest  of  my  mother's  counsels,  if  deep,  were  not 
long;  she,  who  had  always  something  of  a  Roman  firmness, 
shed  more  milk  of  roses,  I  believe,  upon  my  cheeks  than 
tears;  and  why  not?  What  should  there  be  to  her  corre- 
sponding to  an  ignorant  child's  sense  of  pathos,  in  a  little 
iourney  of  about  a  hundred  miles .'  Outside  her  door,  how- 
ever, there  awaited  me  some  silly  creatures,  women  of 
course,  old  and  young,  from  the  nursery  and  the  kitchen, 
who  gave,  and  who  received,  those  fervent  kisses  which 
ivait  only  upon  love  without  awe  and  without  disguise. 
21 
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Heavens !  what  rosaries  might  be  strung  for  the  memory 
of  sweet  female  kisses,  given  without  checlt  or  art,  beforti 
one  is  of  an  age  to  value  them  1  And  again,  how  sweet 
la  the  touch  of  female  hands  as  they  array  one  for  a 
journey  1  If  any  thing  needs  fastening,  whether  by  pinning 
lying,  or  any  other  contrivance,  how  perfect  is  one's  confi- 
dence in  female  skill ;  as  if,  by  mere  virtue  of  her  sex  and 
feminine  instinct,  a  woman  could  not  possibly  fail  lo  kno\s 
tho  best  and  readiest  way  of  adjusting  every  case  that  could 
wise  in  dress.  Mine  was  hastily  completed  amongst  them  : 
each  had  a  pin  to  draw  from  her  bosom,  in  order  to  put 
something  to  riglita  about  my  throat  or  hands ;  and  a  chorus 
of  "  God  bl        h  -n   1      w  !         i     n  bel 

young  Mepl       ph  1      n     m  red     n    mp  gr         a  J 

perhaps  ihhrs  rtd      If      dn      Iflfd  1 

chaise ;  c  1      b        I  h        d    1         Id  fl 

upon  me,      wh    1  M  pi       p^         1  d  w  M 

aslonishm  Idhhd       hup  m  d 

except  lo  request  that  I  would  draw  up  one  of  the  glasses, 
[  do  not  think  lie  condescended  to  address  one  word  to 
me  until  dusk,  when  we  found  ourselves  rattling  into  Ches- 
terfield, having  barely  accomplished  four  stages,  or  forty  or 
forty-two  miles,  in  about  nine  hours.  This,  except  on  the 
Bath  or  great  north  roads,  may  be  laken  as  a  standard 
amount  of  performance,  in  1794,  (the  year  I  am  recording,) 
and  even  ten  years  later."  In  these  present  hurrying  and 
tumultuous  days,  whether  time  is  really  of  more  value,  I 
cannot  say;  but  all  people  on  the  establishment  of  inns  are 
required  to  suppose  it  of  the  most  awful  value.     Nowadays, 

*  It  artiears,  however,  from  the  Life  of  Hume,  by  my  distfnguishca 
friend  Mr.  Hill  Burtoa,  tiial  ftlreiidy.  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
(he  historian  accomplished  without  difficulty  six  miles  an  hour  with 
only  a  pair  of  horses.  But  this,  it  should  be  observed,  was  on  the 
KFfat  -North  Road. 
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(1833,)  no  sooQer  liave  the  horses  slopped  at  the  gateway 
of  a  posting  house  than  a  summona  is  passed  down  to  the 
stables  ;  and  in  less  than  one  minute,  upon  a  great  road,  the 
horses  next  in  rotation,  always  ready  harnessed  when  espect- 
jng  to  come  on  duty,  are  heard  trotting  down  the  yard.  "  Put- 
ting to  "  and  transferring  the  luggage,  {supposing  your  con- 
veyance a  common  post  chaise,)  once  a  work  of  at  least 
thirty  minutes,  is  now  easily  accomplished  in  three.  And 
scarcely  have  you  paid  the  ex-postilion  before  his  successor 
is  mounted ;  the  hostler  is  standing  ready  with  the  steps  in 
his  hands  to  receive  his  invariable  sixpence ;  the  door  is 
closed  ;  the  representative  waiter  bows  his  acknowledgment 
for  the  house,  and  you  are  off  at  a  pace  never  less  than  ten 
miles  an  hour ;  the  total  detention  at  each  stage  not  averaging 
above  four  minutes.  Then,  {%.  e.,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,)  half 
an  hour  was  the  minimum  of  time  spent  at  each  change  of 
horses.  Your  arrival  produced  a  great  bustle  of  unloading 
and  unharnessing;  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  alighted  and 
went  into  the  inn  ;  if  you  sallied  out  to  report  progress,  af- 
ter waiting  twenty  minutes,  no  signs  appeared  of  any  stir 
about  the  stables.  The  most  choleric  person  could  not  much 
expedite  preparations,  which  loitered  not  so  much  from  any 
indolence  in  the  attendants,  as  from  faulty  arrangements  and 
total  defect  of  forecasting.  The  pace  was  such  as  the  roads 
of  that  day  allowed  ;  never  so  much  as  six  miles  an  hour, 
except  upon  a  very  great  road,  and  then  only  by  extra  pay- 
ment to  the  driver.  Yet,  even  under  this  comparatively  mis- 
erable system,  how  superior  was  England,  as  a  land  for  the 
traveller,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  Sweden  only  excepted  ! 
Bad  as  were  the  roads,  and  defective  as  were  all  the  arraage- 
menls,  still  you  had  these  advantages  :  no  town  so  insignifi- 
cant, no  posting  house  so  solitary,  but  that  at  all  seasons 
except  a  contested  election,  it  could  furnisii  horses  withaul 
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delay,  and  without  license  to  distress  the  neighbor-ng  farm- 
ers. On  llie  worst  road,  and  on  a  winter's  day,  with  no  more 
than  a  single  pair  of  liorses,  you  generally  made  out  sixty 
miles;  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  travel  through  the  night 
you  could  continue  to  make  way,  although  more  slowly ;  and 
finally,  ifyou  were  ofa  temper  to  brook  delay,  and  did  not  ex- 
act from  all  persons  the  haste  or  energy  of  Hotspurs,  the  whole 
system  ia  those  days  was  full  of  respectability  and  lusurioua 
ease,  and  weil  fitted  to  renew  the  image  of  the  home  you 
had  left,  if  not  in  its  elegances,  yet  in  all  its  substantia) 
comforts.  What  cosy  old  parlors  in  those  days !  low  roofed, 
glowing  with  ample  fires,  and  fenced  from  the  blasts  of 
doors  by  screens,  whose  foldings  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  in- 
finite. What  motherly  landladies!  won,  how  readily,  to 
kindness  the  most  lavish,  by  the  mere  attractions  of  sim- 
plicity and  youlhfj!  innocence,  and  finding  so  much  inter- 
est in  the  bare  circumstance  of  being  a  traveller  at  a  child- 
ish age.  Then  what  bloommg  young  handmaidens  I  how 
diiferent  from  the  knowing  and  worldly  demireps  of  modem 
high  roads  1  And  sometimes  gray-headed,  faithful  waiters, 
how  sincere  and  how  attentive,  by  comparison  with  their 
flippant  successors,  the  eternal  "  coming,  sir,  coming,"  of 
our  improved  generation ! 

Such  an  honest,  old,  butler- looking  servant  waited  on  us 
during  dinner  at  Chesterfield,  carving  for  me,  and  urging 
me  to  eat.  Even  Mephistopheles  found  his  pride  relax 
under  the  influence  of  wine  ;  and  when  loosened  from  this 
restraint,  hla  kindness  was  not  deficient.  To  me  he  showed 
it  in  pressing  wine  upon  me,  without  stint  or  measure.  The 
elegances  which  he  had  observed  in  such  parts  of  my 
mother's  establishment  as  could  be  supposed  to  meet  his 
eve  on  so  hasty  a  visit,  had  impressed  him  perhaps  favor- 
ably towards  myself;  and  could  I  have  a  little  altered  my 
irve,  I  doubt  not  that  he 
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would  have  admitled  me  q  d  fault  of  ft  more  suitable 
comrade,  to  his  entire  co  fidenc  fo  the  rest  of  the  road. 
Dinner  finished,  and  m\  If  at  1  ast  for  the  first  time  in 
my    h  Id   1  I  f  1      p    1    p  h        d       1 

hbil  lldfh  pd         hlhyl 

f^Elddll  hd  gp 

dh  — h  hi  fhdy 

—  byhly  pdh  bifgg  h 

re  pt    {,  f  1      1    II    f   h  1  y 

g        Ihdb        kpbkf  byh 

1     dl  dy       1   1  d  mph  d         d       d 

k   sed         d  g  If        1       h  h    h 

lllgl     d        1   I   mp     II        d      yl     dly  f,  p         pi 

r&  h    1      1     dl    d   fi        p        h     p  f 

—  wh    h  J      hf  1  h  rse  I     y       fi"  q 

f  ii  — b  <''yp  pmm 

mdl  hh—  I         pta  fh  d 

Al         mfdyh  Idhd  dppd 

f         1  1  II  d      y     1  f 

b        1  d    h  q        !>  1 

„  !>b'      .         ,    h    h  h  d    Im  ly 

with  Mr.  Pitt's  act  oF  1797  for  restricting  cash  payments. 
Property  which  could  be  identified  and  traced  was  a  perilous 
sort  of  plunder  ;  and  from  that  time  the  free  trade  of  the 
road  almost  perished  as  a  regular  o  pin  At  this 
period  it  did  certainly  maintain  a  lang     1  xi  t  n  e  ; 

here  and  there  it  might  have  a  casual  run    f  s^        d, 

as  these  local  ebbs  and  flows  were  c  1  n  ally  h  ft  g, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  trade  might  lie  am  ag  t  a  m  11  n  m- 
ber  of  hands.  Universally,  however,  th  1  dl  1  1  od 
some  shrewdness,  or  even  sagacity,  in  qualifying,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  inquirer,  the  sort  of  credit  which 
they  allowad  to  the  exaggerated  ill  fame  of  the  roads. 
Returning  on  this  very  road,  some  months  after,  with  a 
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timid  female  relative,  who  put  her  questions  with  undis- 
guised and  distressing  alarm,  the  very  same  people,  one 
and  all,  assured  her  that  the  danger  was  next  to  nothing. 
Not  so  at  present :  righilyprcsumlng  that  a  haughty  cavalier 
of  eighteen,  flushed  with  wine  and  youthful  blood,  would 
listen  with  disgust  to  a  picture  too  amiable  and  pacific  of 
the  roada  before  him,  Mr.  Spread  Eagle  replied  with  Ihe 
air  of  one  who  knew  more  than  he  altogether  liked  to  tell  ; 
and  looking  suspiciously  amongst  the  strange  faces  lit  up  by 
Ihe  light  of  the  carriage  lamps — "  Why,  air,  there  havo 
been  ugly  stories  afloat ;  I  cannot  deny  it ;  and  sometimes, 
you  know,  sir," — winking  sagaciously,  to  which  a  knowing 
nod  of  assent  was  returned,  —  "-it  may  not  be  quite  safa 
to  teil  all  one  knows.  But  you  can  understand  me.  The 
forest,  you  are  well  aware,  sir,  is  the  forest :  it  never  waa 
much  to  be  trusted,  by  all  accounts,  in  my  father's  time, 
and  I  suppose  will  not  be  better  in  mine.  But  you  must 
keep  a  sharp  lookout;  and,  Tom,"  speaking  to  the  pos- 
tilion, "  mind,  when  you  pass  the  third  gate,  to  go  pretty 
smartly  by  the  thicket."  Tom  replied  in  a  tone  of  impor- 
tance to  this  professional  appeal.  General  valedictions 
were  exchanged,  the  landlord  bowed,  and  we  moved  off  for 
the  forest.  Mephistopheles  had  his  travelling  case  of  pistols. 
These  he  began  now  to  examine ;  for  sometimes,  said  he, 
I  have  known  such  a  trick  as  drawing  the  charge  whilst  one 
happened  to  be  taking  a  glass  of  wine.  Wine  had  unlocked 
his  heart,  —  the  prospect  of  the  forest  and  the  advancing 
night  excited  him,  —  and  even  of  such  a  child  as  myself 
he  was  now  disposed  to  make  a  confidant.  "Did  you 
observe,"  said  he, "  that  ill-looking  fellow,  as  hig  as  a  camel, 
who  stood  on  the  landlord's  left  hand .'  "  Was  it  the  man, 
I  asked  timidly,  who  seemed  by  his  dress  to  be  a  farmer  ? 
"  Farmer,  you  call  him  !  Ah  1  my  young  friend,  that  shows 
your  liitlo   Imowledge  of  the  world.      He   is  a   scoundrel. 
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tlie  bloodiest  of  scoundrels.  And  so  I  trust  to  convince 
him  before  many  hours  are  gone  over  our  heads."  Whilst 
saying  (his,  he  employed  himself  in  priming  his  pistols; 
then,  after  a  pause,  he  went  on  thus :  "  No,  my  young 
friend,  this  alone  shows  his  base  purposes  —  his  calling 
himself  a  farmer.  Farmer  he  is  not,  but  a  desperate  high- 
wayman, of  which  I  have  full  proof.  I  watched  hia 
malicious  glances  whilst  the  landlord  was  talking ;  and  1 
could  swear  to  his  traitorous  intentions,"  So  speaking,  he 
threw  anxious  glances  on  each  side  as  we  continued  to  ad- 
vance :  we  were  both  somewhat  excited ;  he  by  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  I  by  sympathy  with  him  —  and  both  by  wine. 
The  wine,  however,  soon  applied  a  remedy  to  its  own 
delusions  ;  six  miles  from  the  town  we  had  left,  both  of  ua 
were  in  a  bad  condition  for  resisting  highwaymen  with 
effect  —  being  fast  asleep.  Suddenly  a  most  abrupt  halt 
awoke  us,  —  Mephistopheles  feU  for  his  pistols,  —  the  door 
flew  open,  and  the  lights  of  the  assembled  group  announced 
to  us  that  we  had  reached  Manstield.  That  night  we  went 
on  to  Newark,  at  which  place  about  forty  miles  of  our 
journey  remained.  This  distance  we  performed,  of  course, 
on  the  follow       d       b  n  b    ak        and  dinner.     But  it 

serves  strikin    y  ra  f  roads  in  England, 

whenever  yo     aff  rs      d       u  d  stricts  a  little  retired 

from    the  cap  f  h     p  b       travelling,  that,  for 

onelwenty-m  s    —    z    f  on  N  wark  to  Sleaford, — 

they  refused         k  f  rw  ss  than  four  horses. 

This  was  neither  a  fraud,  as  our  eyes  soon  convinced  us, 
(for  even  four  horses  could  scarcely  extricate  the  chaiso 
from  the  deep  sloughs  which  occasionally  seamed  the  road 
ihrough  tracts  of  two  or  three  miles  in  succession,)  nor  was 
it  an  accident  of  the  weather.  In  all  seasons  the  same 
demand  was  enforced,  as  my  female  protectress  found  in 
conducting  me  back  at  a  line  season  of  the  year,  and  had 
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always  found  in  traversing  the  same  route.  The  Englami 
of  that  dale  (1794)  exhibited  many  similar  cases.  At 
present  I  know  of  but  one  stage  in  all  England  where  a 
traveller,  without  regard  to  weight,  is  called  upon  to  take 
four  horses  ;  and  that  is  at  Ambleside,  in  going  by  the  direct 
road  to  Carlisle.  The  first  stage  to  Patterdale  lies  over  the 
mountain  of  Kirkstone,  and  the  ascent  is  not  only  toilsome, 
(continuing  for  above  three  miles,  with  occasional  inter- 
missions,) but  at  times  is  carried  over  summits  too  steep  for 
a  road  by  all  the  rules  of  engineering,  and  yet  too  little 
frequented  to  offer  any  means  of  repaying  the  cost  of 
smoothing  the  difficuhies. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  ye  r  1815  th  t  the  main  im- 
provement took  place  in  the  E  ^1  h  t  av  lling  system,  so 
far  as  regarded  speed.  It  a  n  eal  ty  to  Mr.  Macadam 
that  we  owe  it.     All  the  road  E     I     d      '  h'        f  w 

years,  were  remodelled,  a  3     |        p        p!        f  R  m 
science.     From  mere  beds    f  d    j  f 

they  were  raised  universal!  I  d  ^    PP 

ance  of  gravel    walks    in    p  p    k  h    bb 

The  average  rate  of  veloc         as  q  Ij 

doubled  —  ten  miles  an  ho      be  rallj 

plished,  instead  of  five.     A  d  1  h        11 

further  improvement  upon  th  hdb      mhplfs 

a  new  prospect  was  sudde  I      p      d  bj       1      d 

which  again,  considering  h       m     h   h  y  h  Ire  dy 

oeeded  the  WKmrnitm  of  pos  b  1  y  I  d  d  w  by  II 
engineers  during  the  progress  of  the  Manchester  and  Liv- 
erpool line,  may  soon  give  way  to  new  maies  of  locomo- 
lion  still  more  astonishing  to  our  preconceptions. 

One  point  of  refinement,  as  regards  the  comfort  of  trav- 
ellers, remains  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  improvement 
began  a  good  deal  earlier,  pci'haps  by  ten  years,  than  in  the 
construction  of  the  roads.     Luxurious  as  was  the  system 
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Ill  English  travelling  at  all  periods,  after  the  general  eatab- 
lishment  of  post  chaises,  it  musi  be  granted  that,  in  the 
circumstance  of  cleanliness,  there  was  far  from  being  tiial 
attention,  or  that  provisioa  for  the  traveller's  comfort,  whicli 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  general  habils  of  the 
country.  I,  at  all  periods  of  my  life  a  great  traveller,  waa 
witness  lo  the  first  steps  and  the  whole  struggle  of  this  rev- 
olution. Marechal  Saxe  professed  always  to  look  under 
his  bed,  applying  his  caution  chiefly  to  the  attempts  of  rob- 
bers. Now,  if  at  the  greatest  inns  of  England  you  had, 
in  the  days  I  speak  of,  adopted  this  marechal's  policy  of 
reconnoitring,  what  would  you  have  seen.'  Beyond  a 
doubt,  you  would  have  seen  what,  upon  all  principles  of 
seniority,  was  entitled  to  your  veneration,  viz.,  a  dense  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  far  older  than  yourself.  A  foreign 
author  made  some  experiments  upon  the  deposition  of  dust, 
and  the  rate  of  its  accumulation,  in  a  room  left  wholly  un- 
disturbed. If  I  recollect,  a  century  would  produce  a  stra- 
tum about  half  an  inch  in  depth.  Upon  this  principle,  I 
conjecture  that  much  dust  which  I  have  seen  in  inns,  dur- 
ing the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the  present  century,  must 
have  belonged  to  the  reign  of  George  11.  It  was,  however 
upon  travellers  by  coaches  that  the  full  oppression  of  the 
old  vicious  system  operated.  The  elder  Scaliger  mentions, 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  English  in  his  day,  (about  1530.) 
a  horror  of  cold  water;  in  which,  however,  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake.*     Nowhere  could  he   and  his 


*  "  SoDu  mistahe."  —  The  mistake  waa  possibly  this :  vfliat  titue 
irater  for  ablution,  and  what  little  rags  called  towels,  a  foreiguer  ever 
lees  at  home  will  at  least  be  always  within  reach,  from  the  continental 
practice  of  nsing  the  bod  room  for  the  sitting  room.  But  in  England 
our  plentiful  moans  of  ablution  are  kept  in  the  backjjround.  Scaliger 
should  hare  askei  for  a  bcil  room  :  the  surprise  was,  possibly,  not  al 
bis  wanting  waler.  but  at  his  wauling  it  in  a  dining  room. 
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foreiga  companions  obtain  the  luxury  of  cold  water  for  wasii- 
ing  their  hands  either  before  or  after  dinner.  One  day  he 
and  Iiis  party  dined  with  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  now 
thougnt  he,  for  very  shame  they  wiJ!  allow  us  some  means 
of  purification.  Not  at  all ;  the  chancellor  viewed  this 
outlandish  novelty  with  the  same  jealousy  as  others.  How- 
ever, on  the  earnest  petition  of  Scaliger,  he  made  an  order 
that  a  basin  or  other  vessel  of  cold  water  should  be  pro- 
duced. His  household  bowed  to  this  judgment,  and  a  slop 
ba- 
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Iwo  y  ars          1    H   bef       w     b      n  f          nd  all 

app       n  n        arm       ddlyu            pd  hnm 

befmdp                 bhml          1  d 

ell    g                      ally  e            g        dm  b    w    1  h 

ie      1            m            mp    1                           n  n     w          f   a 


publ  d    h  b    n 

lb  11  p         i     be  moa         nd  1 

CO    f    t       ]  t   tb  nty     ftb  'do 

aUp  d       ffq       I         kl         ting  a  matter 

f    ff  y  w    I      b     1    1  de  rail  of  four 

n  h  h    gl  p    p       b       hat  of  bruising 

I      h    b      C        rre    ly  w  1    tb  m     i  the  system 

fp-soll      J  Iraw-e      I      ly  making  way 

h      gh    II  il  p  rt  f   b    b        b  Id  omv      D 

fnb        fefbgllb  ;  grad  ally  t 

"1        b         n         q  I         b  I  st  the  r  gn  1 

appearance,  and  looked  as  clean  as  in  gentlemen  s  houses 
And  at  length  the  whole  system  was  so  thoroughly  ve  tila  ed 
and  purified,  that  all  good  inns,  nay,  general  y  s|.eak  ng 
even  second-rate  inns,  at  this  day,  reflect  the  be^t  fea  ure 
as  to  cleanliness  aod  neatness,  of  well-managed  i  r  va  e 
nslablishments 
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CHAPTER   Xn. 

MY  BROTHER. 

The  reader  who  may  have  accompanied  me  in  tliese 
wandering  memorials  of  my  own  life  and  casual  experi- 
ences, will  tie  aware,  that  in  many  cases  the  neglect  ol 
chronological  order  is  not  merely  permitted,  lint  is  in  fad 
to  some  degree  inevitable :  there  are  cases,  for  instance, 
which,  as  a  whole,  connect  themselves  with  my  own  life  al 
so  many  different  eras,  tliat,  upon  any  chronological  princi- 
ple of  position,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  them 
a  proper  place  ;  backwards  or  forwards  they  must  have 
leaped,  in  whatever  place  ihey  had  been  introduced  ;  and 
in  their  entire  compass,  from  first  to  last,  never  could  have 
been  represented  as  properly  belonging  to  any  one  present 
lime,  whensoever  that  had  been  selected  :  belonging  to 
every  place  alike,  ihey  would  belong,  according  to  thf. 
proverb,  to  no  place  at  all ;  or,  (reversing  that  proverb,) 
belonging  to  no  place  by  preferable  right,  they  would,  in 
fact,  belong  to  every  place,  and  therefore  to  this  place. 

The  incidents  I  am  now  going  to  relate  come  under  this 
rule ;  for  they  form  part  of  a  story  which  fell  in  with  my 
own  life  at  many  different  points.  It  is  a  story  taken  from 
the  life  of  my  own  brother;  and  1  dwell  on  it  with  the 
mere  wi'lingness,  because  it  furnishes  on  indirect  lessou 
332 
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upon  a  great  principle  of  social  life,  now  and  for  many 
years  back  struggling  for  its  just  supremacy  —  the  principle 
that  all  corporal  punishments  whatsoever,  and  upon  whom- 
soever inflicted,  are  hateful,  and  anindignity  to  our  common 
nature,  which  (with  or  without  our  consent)  is  enshrined  in 
the  person  of  the  sufferer.  Degrading  him,  they  degrade 
as.  I  will  not  here  add  one  word  upon  the  general  thesis, 
but  go  on  to  the  facts  of  this  case  ;  which,  if  all  its  incidents 
couhJ  be  now  recovered,  was  perhaps  as  romantic  as  any 
iha:,  ever  yet  has  tried  the  spirit  of  fortitude  and  patience 
in  a  child.  But  its  moral  interest  depends  upon  this  —  that, 
simply  out  of  one  brutal  cbasllsement,  arose  naturally  the 
entire  series  of  events  which  so  very  nearly  made  ship- 
wreck of  all  hope  for  one  individual,  and  did  in  fact  poison 
;he  tranquillity  of  a  whole  family  for  seven  years. 

My  next  brother,  younger  by  about  four  years  than  my- 
self, {he,  in  fact,  that  caused  so  much  affliction  to  the  Sultan 
Amurath,)  was  a  boy  of  exquisite  and  delicate  beauty  —  del- 
icate, that  is,  in  respect  to  its  feminine  elegance  and  bloom  ; 
for  else  (as  regards  constitution)  he  turned  out  remarkably 
robust.  In  such  excess  did  his  beauty  flourish  duringchild- 
hood,  that  those  who  remember  him  and  myself  at  the  pub- 
lic school  at  Bath  will  also  remember  the  ludicrous  moles- 
lalion  In  the  streets  (for  to  him  it  was  molestation)  which  it 
entailed  upon  him  — ladles  stopping  continually  to  kiss  him. 
On  first  coming  up  to  Bath  from  Greenhay,  my  mother  oc- 
cupied the  very  apartments  on  the  North  Parade  just  quitter? 
by  Edmund  Burke,  then  in  a  decaying  condition,  though  ho 
did  not  die  (I  believe)  till  1797.  That  state  of  Burke's  health, 
connected  with  the  expectation  of  finding  him  still  there, 
brought  for  some  weeks  crowds  of  inquirers,  many  of  whom 
6aw  the  childish  Adonis,  then  scarcely  seven  years  old, 
and  inflicted  upon  him  what  he  viewed  as  the  martyrdom 
of  their  caresses.     Thus  began  a  persecution  which  con 
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tinued  as  long  as  his  years  allowed  it.  The  most  britliani 
complexion  that  could  be  imagined,  the  features  of  an  An- 
tinous,  and  perfect  symmetry  of  figure  at  that  period  of  his 
lile,  (afterwards  he  lost  it,)  madi,  him  the  subiect  of  nevei 
ending  admiration  to  the  whole  female  population,  gentle 
and  simple,  who  passed  him  in  the  streets  In  aft^r  dajs, 
he  had  the  grace  to  legret  Ins  own  pervef^e  and  scomful 
coyness  But,  at  that  lime,  so  foolishly  insi  iisihle  was  he 
to  the  honur,  that  he  used  to  kiek  and  struggle  with  all  his 
might  to  liberate  himself  from  the  gentle  violence  whieh 
was  contmually  offered  ,  and  he  renewed  the  scene  (so  elab 
oraiely  painted  hy  Shakspearp)  ot  the  conflicts  between 
V  u  and  Ado  s.  For  two  years  this  continued  a  subject 
of  rr  tat  on  the  keenest  on  the  one  side,  and  of  laughter  on 
tl  e  otl  e  bet  een  my  brother  and  hia  plainer  school- 
fellow Not  Ihat  we  had  the  slightest  jealousy  on  the  sub- 
ject—  fa  from  t;  it  struck  us  all  (as  it  generally  does 
str  kp  boy  )  the  light  of  an  attaint  upon  the  dignity  of  a 
male,  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  caresses  of  women, 
without  leave  asked  ;  this  was  felt  to  be  a  badge  of  child- 
hood, and  a  proof  that  the  object  of  such  caressing  tender- 
ness, so  public  and  avowed,  must  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  baby  —  not  to  mention  that  the  very  foundation  of  all 
this  distinction,  a  beautiful  face,  is  as  a  male  distinction  re- 
garded in  a  very  questionable  light  by  multitudes,  and  often 
by  those  most  who  are  the  possessors  of  that  distinction. 
Certainly  that  was  the  fact  in  my  brother's  case.  Not  one 
of  us  could  feel  so  pointedly  as  himself  the  ridicule  of  his 
situation ;  nor  did  he  cease,  when  increasing  years  had  lib- 
erated him  from  that  female  expression  of  delight  in  his 
beauty,  to  regard  the  beauty  itself  as  a  degradatioD  ;  nor 
could  he  bear  to  be  flattered  upon  it;  though,  in  reality,  il 
did  him  service  in  after  distresses,  when  no  other  endow- 
ment whatsoever  would  have  been  availing.     Of^en,  in  fact, 
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do  men's  natures  sternly  contradict  the  promise  of  their 
features ;  for  qo  person  would  have  believed  that,  under  the 
blooming  loveliness  of  a  Narcissus,  lay  shrouded  a  most 
heroic  nature ;  not  merely  aa  adveubjrona  couriige,  but  with 
a  capacity  of  patient  submission  to  hardship,  and  of  wres- 
tling with  calamity,  sur.b  as  is  rarely  found  amongst  the  en- 
dowments of  youth.  I  have  reason,  also,  to  think  that  the 
state  of  degradation  In  which  he  believed  himself  to  have 
passed  bis  childish  years,  from  the  sort  of  public  petting 
which  I  have  described,  and  his  strong  recoil  from  it  as  an 
insult,  went  much  deeper  than  was  supposed,  and  had  much 
to  do  in  his  subsequent  conduct,  and  in  nerving  him  to  the 
strong  resolutions  he  adopted.  He  seemed  to  resent,  as  an 
original  insult  of  nature,  the  having  given  him  a  false  index 
of  character  in  his  feminine  beauty,  and  to  talte  a  pleasure 
in  contradicting  it.  Had  it  been  in  his  power,  ho  would 
have  spoiled  it.  Certain  it  is,  that,  from  the  time  he  reached 
his  eleventh  birthday,  he  had  begun  already  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  society  of  all  other  boys, — to  fall  into  long 
fits  of  abstraction,  —  and  to  throw  himself  upon  his  own  re- 
sources in  a  way  neither  usual  nor  necessary.  Schoolfel- 
lows of  his  own  age  and  stamJing — those,  even,  who  were 
the  most  amiable  —  he  shunned  ;  and,  many  years  after  his 
disappearance,  !  found,  in  hia  handwriting,  a  collection  of 
fragments,  couched  in  a  sort  of  wild  lyrical  verses,  present- 
ing, unquestionably,  the  most  extraordinary  evidences  of  a 
proud,  self-sustained  mind,  consciously  concentrating  his 
own  hopes  in  himself,  and  abjuring  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  can  ever  have  emanated  from  so  young  a  person  ;  since, 
upon  the  largest  allowance,  and  supposing  them  to  have  been 
written  on  the  eve  of  his  quitting  England,  they  must  have 
been  written  at  the  age  of  twelve.  I  have  often  speculated 
on  the  subject  of  these  mysterious  compositions ;  they  were 
of  a  nature  to  liavc  proceeded  rather  from  some  mystical 
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quietist,  such  as  Madame  Guyon,  if  with  this  rapt  devotion 
one  can  suppose  the  union  of  a  rebellious  and  murmuring 
ambition.  Passionate  aposirophea  there  were  lo  natureand 
the  powers  of  nature ;  and  what  seemed  strangest  of  all 
was,  that,  in  style,  not  only  were  they  free  from  all  tumor 
and  inflation  which  might  have  been  looked  for  in  so  young 
a  '  b  w  even  wilfully  childish  and  coiloquial  in  a 
pa  h        d  — in  fact,  in  point  of  tone,  allowing  for  the 

d  tf  e  b  »  n  a  narrative  poem  and  a  lyrical,  they 
so  wha  re  mble  that  beautiful  poem  *  of  George  Her- 
be  n  1  d  L  E  Unknown,  in  which  he  describes  sym- 
bol ally  oaf  ad,  under  the  form  of  treacherous  ill 
./  h  1  a1  e  p  rienced,  the  religious  processes  by  which 
h  had  be  n  veaned  from  the  world.     The  most  obvi- 

o  lu  on  of  h  mystery  would  be,  to  suppose  these  frag- 
ments to  have  been  copied  from  some  obscure  author  ;  but, 
besides  that  no  author  could  have  remained  obscure  in  this 
age  of  elaborate  research,  who  had  been  capable  of  sighs 
{for  such  I  may  call  them)  drawn  up  from  such  well-like 
depths  of  feeling,  acd  expressed  with  such  fervor  and  sim- 
plicity of  language,  there  was  another  testimony  to  their 
being  the  productions  of  him  who  owned  the  penmanship  ; 
which  was,  that  some  of  the  papers  exhibited  the  whole 
process  of  creation  and  growth,  such  aa  erasures,  substitu- 
tions, doubts  expressed  as  to  this  and  that  form  of  expression, 
together  with  references  backwards  and  forwards.  Now, 
that  the  handwriting  was  my  brother's,  admitted  of  no  doubt 
whatsoever.  I  go  on  with  his  story.  In  1800,  my  visit  to 
Ireland,  and  visits  to  other  places  subsequently,  separated 
me  from  him  for  above  a  year.     In  1801,  we  were  at  very 

*  Ttiis  poem,  from  great  admiration  of  its  mother  English,  ODd  to 
illustrate  some  ideas  upon  sijle,  Mr.  Coleridge  rapnbliebed  in  hig 
"Biographis  LUeraria," 
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differeDt  schools — I  in  the  highest  class  of  a  great  public 
school,  he  at  a  very  sequestered  parsonage  on  a  wild  moor 
{Horwich  Moor)  in  Lancashire.  This  situation,  probu-bly, 
fed  nod  cherished  his  melancholy  habits ;  for  he  had  no 
society  except  that  of  a  younger  brother,  who  would  give 
him  no  disturbance  at  all.  The  development  of  our  national 
resources  had  not  yet  gone  so  for  as  absolutely  to  extermi- 
nate from  the  map  of  England  every  thing  like  a  heath,  a 
breezy  down,  (such  as  gave  so  peculiar  a  character  to  the 
counties  of  Wills,  Somerset,  Dorset,  &c.,)  or  even  a  village 
common.  Heaths  were  yet  to  be  found  in  England,  not  so 
spacious,  indeed,  as  the  landes  of  France,  but  equally  wild 
and  romantic.  In  such  a  situation  my  brother  lived,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  a  clergyman,  retired  in  his  habits,  and 
even  ascetic,  but  gentle  in  bis  manners.  To  that  I  can  speak 
myself;  for  in  tiie  winter  of  1801  I  dined  with  him,  and 
found  that  bis  yoke  was,  indeed,  a  mild  one ;  since,  even 
to  my  youngest  brother  H.',  a  headstrong  child  of  seven,  he 
used  no  stronger  remonstrance,  in  urging  him  to  some  essen- 
tial point  of  duty,  than  "Do  be  persuaded,  sir."  On  an- 
other occasion  !,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  slept  at  Mr.  J.'s : 
we  were  accidentally  detained  tl  e  th  ough  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  day  by  sno  and  to  the  inexpressible 
surprise  of  my  companion,  a  me  cant  le  an  from  Man- 
chester, for  a  considerable  t  ne  fte  b  eakfast  the  reverend 
gentleman  persisted  in  purs  g  my  brothe  from  room  to 
room,  and  at  last  from  the  g  ou  d  floo  up  to  the  attics,  hold- 
ing a  book  open,  (which  turned  out  to  be  a  Latin  grammar ;) 
each  of  them  (pursuer  and  pursued)  moving  at  a  tolerably 
slow  pace,  my  brother  H.  silent ;  but  Mr.  J.,  with  a  voice 
of  adjuration,  solemn  and  even  sad,  yet  kind  and  concilia- 
tory, singing  out  at  intervals,  "  Do  be  persuaded,  sir !  " 
"  It  is  your  welfare  I  seek  !  "  "  Let  your  own  interest,  sir, 
plead  in  this  matter  between  us!"  And  so  the  chasa 
22 
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continued,  ascending  and  descending,  up  to  the  vety  garrets 
down  to  the  very  cellars,  then  steadily  revolving  from  front 
to  rear  of  the  house  ;   but  finally  with  no  result  at  all.     The 


H  mg 

n  _  ff      g 

of  miserable  ansiety  might  have  been  spared  to  all  who 
were  interested —  had  the  guardians  and  executors  of  my 
father's  will  thought  fit  to  "  let  weZZ  alone  "  !  Bm,'^  per  star 
megUo,"  *  they  chose  to  remove  my  brother  from  this  gentle 
recluse  to  an  active,  bustling  man  of  the  world,  the  very  anti- 
pole in  character.  What  might  be  the  prelcnsions  of  thia 
gentleman  to  scholarship,  I  never  had  any  means  of  judging; 
and,  considering  that  he  must  now,  {if  living  at  all,)  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-six  years,  be  gray  headed,!  shall  respect  hij 

*  Fram  the  well-known  Italian  epitaph  —  "SCataiene;  mo,  per ifor 
meglio,  alo  qai "  —  I  was  well ;  but,  becanse  I  would  be  belter  thap 
well,  I  am  —  where  jou  see. 
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ageaofar  astosuppress  his  name.  He  was  of  a  class  now  an- 
nually declining  (and  I  hope  rapidly)  lo  extinction.  Thanks 
he  to  God,  in  this  point  at  least,  for  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  that,  amongst  the  many,  many  cases  of  reform  des- 
tined eventually  to  turn  out  chimcncal,  this  one,  at  least, 
never  can  be  defeated,  injured,  or  eclipsed.  As  man  grows 
more  intellectual,  the  power  of  managing  him  by  his  intel- 
lect and  his  moral  nature,  in  utter  contempt  of  all  appeals 
lo  his  mere  animal  instincts  of  pain,  must  go  on  pari  passu. 
And,  if  a  "Te  Deum,"  oc  an  "■0,  Jubilate.'"  were  \o  be 
celebrated  by  all  nations  and  languages  for  any  one  advance 
and  absolute  conquest  over  wrong  and  error  won  by  human 
nature  in  our  times,  — yes,  not  excepting 

"  The  hlo  >dy  writing  by  all  nations  torn  "  — 


tiie  abolition  of  the  commerce  in  slaves,  —  to  my  thinking, 
that  festival  should  be  for  the  mighty  progress  made  towards 
the  suppression  of  brutal,  bestial  modes  of  punishment. 
Nay,  I  may  call  them  worse  than  bestial ;  for  a  man  of  any 
goodness  of  nature  does  not  willingly  or  needlessly  resort 
to  the  spur  or  the  lash  with  his  horse  or  with  his  hound. 
But,  with  respect  (o  man,  if  he  will  not  be  moved  or  won 
over  by  conciliatory  means,  —  by  means  that  presuppose 
him  a  reasonible  creitiire,  —  then  let  him  die,  confounded 
in  hia  own  vdenesa  but  let  not  me,  let  not  the  man  (that 
is  to  say)  who  has  him  m  his  power,  dishonor  himself  by 
inflicting  punishments,  VLoUting  that  grandeur  of  human 
aature  which,  not  m  any  vigue  rhetorical  sense,  but  upoQ 
a  religious  princ  pie  of  duty,  (viz.,  the  scriptural  doctrine 
that  the  human  person  is  "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,") 
ought  to  be  a  consecrated  thing  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men 
and  of  this  we  may  be  a«ured,  —  this  is  more  sure  than  day 
or  night,  —  that,  m  proportion  as  man  is  honored,  exalted. 
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advance  of  himself.  Strength  of  blowii 
only  could  ascertain  that;  aDd,as  he  was  not  very  nice 
about  creating  his  opportunities,  as  he  plunged  at  once 
"  *«  medias  res  "  and  more  especially  when  he  saw  or  sus- 
picked  a  quarrel 


h  m 


thi 


!,  to  the  timid, 
to  fix  a  charge  of  disotjedi 
was  it  that  you  said  f  "    " 
playing  upon 
atrip  this  inata 
B  aerwiceahle 
he  a  proof,  ev 


N      be  it  observed,  tliat  he 

speciablequarrel.      No. 

n  the  most  fawning  ob- 

emency,  in  the  person 

ailed  by  the  reports  he 

(  eeming  it  wise  to  ira- 

ary  awe  of  his  Jovian 

doing  thus  :    He  would 

ery  clearly,  perhaps,  aa 

/  i  perplexity  as  regarded 

boy  upon  whom  he  intended 

cnce.     "  Sir,  if  you  please,  what 

aid?"    "What  was  it  that  I  said?     What! 

ly  words?     Chopping   logic?     Sirip,  sir; 

"     Thenceforward  this  timid  boy  became 

itrument  in  his  equipage.     Not  only  waa 

without  cooperation  on   the  master's  part, 
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iba\  cAlreme  cases  of  submission  could  not  insure  mercy 
but  also  he,  this  boy,  in  his  own  person,  breathed  forth,  at 
ititorvats,  a  dim  sonse  of  awe  and  worship  —  the  religion 
of  fear  —  towards  the  grim  Moloch  of  the  scene.  Hence, 
as  by  electrical  conductors,  was  conveyed  throughout  every 
region  of  the  establishment  a  tremulous  sensibility  that 
>ibrated  towards  the  centre.  Different,  O  Rowland  Hill! 
lire  the  laws  of  thy  establishment ;  far  other  are  the  echoes 
beard  amid  the  ancient  halls  of  Bruce*  There  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  timid  child  to  be  happy  —  for  the  child  destined 
to  an  early  grave  to  reap  his  brief  harvest  in  peace.  Where- 
fore were  there  no  such  asylums  in  those  days.'  Man 
flourished  then,  as  now,  in  beauty  and  in  power.  Where- 
fore did  he  not  put  forth  his  power  upon  establishments  that 
might  cultivate  happiness  as  well  as  knowledge  ?  Where- 
tbre  did  no  man  cry  aloud,  in  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth.  - 

"  Ah,  what  avails  heroic  deed  ^ 
What  liberty  t  if  no  defence 
Bo  won  for  feeble  iiinoeenco. 
Father  of  all  I  though  wilful  manhood  read 
His  punishment  in  soul  distress, 
Grant  to  the  mom  of  life  ita  natural  blessedness "  ? 

Meantime,  my  brother  R.,  in  an  evil  hour,  having  been  re- 
moved from  that  most  quiet  of  human  sanctuaries,  having 
forfeited  that  peace  which  possibly  he  was  never  to  retrieve, 
fell  (as  I  have  said)  lalo  the  power  of  this  Moloch.  And 
this  Moloch  upon  him  illustrated  the  laws  of  his  establish- 

*  This  was  not  meant  assuredly  as  anj  advertisement  of  an  esfab 
lishroent,  which  could  not  by  all  reports  need  any  man's  praise,  but 
was  writlen  under  a  very  natural  impulse  derived  from  a  recent  visit 
lo  (he  place,  and  under  an  unaffected  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  enjoyment  that  seemed  to  reign  amongst  tbe  young  people 
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ment;  him  also,  ihe  gentle,  the  beautiful,  but  also  the 
proud,  the  haughty,  he  beat,  kicked,  trampled  on ! 

Iq  two  hours  from  that  time,  my  brother  was  on  the  road 
to  Liverpool.  Painfully  he  made  out  bis  way,  having  not 
much  money,  and  with  a  sense  of  total  abandonment  which 
made  him  feel  that  all  he  might  have  would  prove  little 
enough  for  bis  piirposea. 

My  brother  went  to  an  inn,  after  bis  long,  long  journey 
to  Liverpool,  footsore  —  (for  be  had  walked  through  four 
days,  and,  from  ignorance  of  the  world,  combined  with  ex- 
cessive shyness,  —  O,  how  shy  do  people  become  from 
pride  1  —  had  not  profited  by  those  well-known  incidents 
upon  English  high  raads  —  return  post  chaises,  stage 
coaches,  led  horses,  or  wagons)  —  footsore,  and  eager  for 
sleep.  Sleep,  supper,  breakfast  in  the  morning,  —  all  these 
he  had  ;  so  far  his  slender  finances  reached  ;  and  for  these 
he  paid  the  treacherous  landlord;  who  then  proposed  to 
him  that  they  should  take  a  walk  out  together,  by  way  of 
looking  at  ihe  public  buildings  and  the  docks.  It  seems 
the  man  had  noticed  my  brother's  beauty,  some  circum- 
stances about  his  dress  inconsistent  with  his  mode  of  travel- 
ling, and  also  his  style  of  conversation.  Accordingly,  be 
wiled  him  along  from  street  to  street,  until  they  reached 
the  Town  Hall.  "  >Iere  seems  to  be  a  fine  building,"  said 
this  Jesuitical  guide,  —  as  if  it  had  been  some  new  Pompeii, 
some  Luxor  or  Palmyra,  that  he  had  unexpectedly  lit  upon 
amongst  the  undiscovered  parts  of  Liverpool, — "  here  seems 
to  be  a  fine  building ;  shall  we  go  in  and  ask  leave  to  look 
at  it?"  My  brother,  thinking  less  of  the  spectacle  than 
the  spectator,  whom,  in  a  wilderness  of  man,  naturally  he 
wished  to  make  bis  friend,  consented  readily.  In  they 
went ;  and,  by  the  merest  accident,  Mr.  Mayor  and  the  town 
council  were  then  sitting.  To  them  the  insidious  landlord 
communicated  privately  an  account  of  his  suspicions.      Hi' 
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himself  conducted  my  brother,  under  pretence  of  discover- 
ing the  best  station  for  iiicturesque  purpoees,  to  the  particu- 
lar box  for  prisoners  at  the  bar.  This  was  not  suspected 
by  the  poor  boy,  not  even  when  Mr.  Mayor  began  to  ques- 
tion liim.  Ho  still  thought  it  an  accident  though  doubtless 
he  blushed  excessively  on  being  questioned,  and  questioned 
so  impertinently,  in  public.  The  object  of  the  mayor  and 
of  other  Liverpool  gentlemen  then  present  was,  to  ascertain 
my  brother's  real  rank  and  family  ;  for  he  persisted  in  rep- 
resenting himself  as  a  poor  wandering  boy.  Various  means 
were  vainly  tried  to  elicit  this  information;  until  at  length 
—  like  the  miy  Ulysses,  who  mixed  wiih  his  peddler's  bud- 
get of  female  ornnments  and  attire  u  few  arreis,  by  way  of 
tempting  Achilles  to  a  self-detection  in  the  court  of  Ly- 
comedes — one  gentleman  counselled  the  mayor  to  send 
for  a  Greek  Testament.  This  was  done ;  the  Testament 
was  presented  open  at  St.  John's  Gospel  to  my  brother,  and 
he  was  requested  to  say  whether  he  knew  in  what  language 
that  book  was  written ;  or  whether,  pe  1  ap  1  e  could  fu  n  sh 
them  with  a  translation  from  the  page  belo  elm  R  n 
his  confusion,  did  not  read  the  meamn  of  I  s  appe  I  t  d 
fell  into  the  snare  ;  construed  a  few  rses  and  ti  ned 
ately  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  gen  le  an  vho  on 
from  him  by  kindness  what  he  had  refus  do  [  ort  n  es 
or  menaces.  His  family  he  confess  d  a  o  ce  bu  no  h  s 
school.  An  express  was  therefore  fo  a  d  d  f  om  L  er 
pool  to  our  nearest  male  relative  —  a  n  1  ay  man,  then  by 
accident  on  leave  of  absence  from  India.  He  came  over, 
took  ray  brother  back,  (looking  upon  the  whole  as  a  boyish 
frolic  of  no  permanent  importance,)  made  some  stipulations 
!u  his  behalf  for  indemnity  from  punishment,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  home.  Left  to  himself,  the  grim  tyrant  of 
the  school  easily  evaded  the  stipulations,  and  repeated  hia 
brutalities  more  fiercely  than  before  —  now  acting  in  the 
double  spirit  of  tyranny  and  revenge. 
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However,  they  soon  afterwards  sailed. 

For  somewhat  less  than  three  years  my  brother  continued 
under  the  care  of  this  good  man,  who  was  interested  by  hia 
appearance,  and  by  some  resemblance  which  he  fancied  in 
his  features  to  a  son  whom  he  had  lost.  Fortunate,  in 
deed,  for  the  poor  boy  was  this  interval  of  fatherly  super- 
intendence ;  for,  under  this  captain,  he  was  not  only 
preserved  from  the  perils  which  afterwards  beseiged  him, 
until  his  years  had  made  him  more  capable  of  confrontmg 
them,  but  also  he  had  thus  an  opportunity,  which  he 
improved  to  the  utmost,  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  two  separate  branches  of  his  profession  —  navigation 
and  seamanship,  qualifications  which  are  not  very  oltcn 
united. 

After  the  death  of  this  captain,  my  brother  ran  thr-jugh 
many  wild  adventures ;  until  at  length,  after  a  severe 
action,  fought  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  armed  merchant- 
man in  which  he  then  served  was  captured  by  jiiTates. 
Mu  t  of  tl  e  ere  v  were  massacred.  My  brother,  on  account 
of  t  p  mporlant  services  be  could  render,  was  spared  ;  and 
w  th  these  p  -ates  cruising  under  a  black  flag,  d,iid  perpe- 
trat  ng     n  umbered  atrocities,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  foi 
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Uk- next  two  years-  nor  could  he  in  ill  that  per'  d   find 
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impossible  to  rely  upon  the  very  holiest  inst  nets  of  tliL 
moral  nature,  and  consigning  its  viclini  to  hopeleas  repr 
bation  Murder  itself  m  ght  have  lost  its  horrors  to  one 
who  must  have  been  but  too  familnr  with  the  spectade 
of  massacre  by  wholesale  upon  unresisting  crews,  upon 
passengers  enfeebled  by  s  cknesi,  or  upon  sequestered  vil 
lagors,  roused  fiom  their  slumbe-s  bj  the  glare  of  confla 
gralion  reflected  fiom  gleam  ng  cutladaes  and  from  tliP 
faces  of  demons  This  fear  it  was  —  a  fear  like  ilii«  os  I 
have  often  thought  —  wh  ch  must  amiJsi  her  other  woes 
have  been  the  Aaron  woe  that  swallowed  up  all  the  rest  lo 
the  unhappv  Mane  Antoinette  This  m  ist  have  been  the 
sting  of  death  to  her  maternal  leait  the  grief  paramount 
the  "crowning"  grief — the  prospecl,  namely,  that  her 
royal  boy  would  not  be  dism  ssed  from  the  horrors  ot 
royalty  to  peace  and  hu  nble  mtiocence ,  but  thit  his  fair 
uheek  would  be  rivaged  bj  vice  as  well  as  sjrrow,  that 
he  would  be  tempted  inlj  brutal  orgies,  and  evorj  mode  of 
moral  pollution ;  until,  like  poor  Constance  with  her  young 
Arthur,  but  for  a  sadder  reason,  even  if  it  were  possible 
that  the  royal  mother  should  see  her  son  in  "  the  courts  of 
heaven,"  she  would  not  know  agaio  one  so  fearfully  trans- 
figured. This  prospect  for  the  royal  Constance  of  revolu- 
tionary France  was  but  too  painfully  fulfilled,  as  we  are 
taught  to  guess  even  from  the  faithful  records  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  The  young  dauphin,  (it  has  been 
said,  1837,)  to  the  infamy  of  his  keepei-s,  was  so  trained 
as  to  become  loathsome  for  coarse  brutality,  as  well  as  for 
habits  of  uncleanliness,  to  all  who  approached  him  —  one 
purpose  of  his  guilty  tutors  being  to  render  royalty  and 
august  descent  contemptible  in  his  person.  And,  in  fact, 
they  were  so  far  likely  to  succeed  in  this  purpose,  for  the 
moment,  and  to  the  extent  of  an  individual  case,  that,  upon 
that  account  alone,  but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
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jhild,  the  moat  welcome  news  willi  respect  to  him  —  him 
whoso  birih  •  had  drawn  anthems  of  exultation  from  twen- 
ty-five niiliions  of  men  —  was  the  news  of  his  death.  And 
what  else  can  well  bo  expected  for  children  suddenly  with- 

*  To  those  who  Hre  open  to  the  impression  of  omens,  there  is  it  most 
striking  one  on  record  with  rejpecl  to  the  birth  of  this  ill-fiited  prince, 
not  less  so  than  the  falling  off  of  the  head  from  the  cane  of  Charles  1. 
at  his  trial,  or  the  same  king's  striking  a  medal,  bearing  an  oak  tree, 
(prefignring  the  oak  of  Boacobel, )  with  tills  prophetic  inscription,  ■'  Sent 
nepotibiis HnAram''  At  tlie  very  moment  when  (according  to  Imme- 
morial usage)  the  birth  of  a  child  was  in  the  act  of  annnnciation  to 
the  great  ofKcers  of  state  assembled  in  the  queen's  bed  chamber,  and 
wlien  a  private  signal  from  a  lady  had  made  known  the  glad  tidings 
that  it  was  a  dauphin,  (the  first  child  having  been  a  princess,  to  the 
■tgnal  disappointment  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  srrond,  who  was  a  hoy, 
having  died,)  tho  whole  frame  of  carved  woodwork  at  the  back  of 
the  queen's  bed,  representing  the  crown  and  other  regalia  of  France, 
with  tbe  Bourbon  lilies,  Came  rattling  down  in  mins.  There  is 
another  and  more  direct  ill  oraen  connected,  apparently,  with  the 
biith  of  this  prince  ;  in  fact,  a  distinct  prophecy  of  bis  ruin, — a  proph- 
ecy that  he  should  survive  his  father,  and  yet  not  reign,  —  which  is  ao 
obscurely  told,  that  one  knows  not  in  what  light  to  view  it;  and 
especially  since  Louis  XVIII^  who  is  the  original  authority  for  it, 
obviously  confounds  the  first  dauphin,  who  died  hefbre  the  calamiliea 
of  bis  family  commenced,  with  the  second.  As  to  this  second,  who  is 
of  course  the  prince  concerned  in  the  references  of  the  text,  a  new 
and  moat  e>:traordinary  interest  has  begun  to  invest  bis  tn^ical  story 
in  this  very  month  of  April,  18S3  ;  at  least,  it  is  now  first  brought 
before  universal  Christendom.  In  the  monthly  journal  of  Pntnam, 
{published  in  Hew  York.)  the  No.  for  April  contains  amost  interesting 
memoir  apon  tho  subject,  signed  T.  H.  Hanson.  Naturally,  it  indis- 
posed nost  readers  to  put  faith  in  any  fresh  pretensions  of  this  nature, 
that  at  least  one  false  daaphiu  had  been  pronounced  sucli  by  so  nnde- 
niable  a  judge  as  the  Duchesse  d'AngouUrae.  Meantime,  it  is  made 
probable  enough  by  Mr.  Hansor.  that  the  true  dauphin  did  not  die  in 
the  year  1795  at  the  Temple,  bur  was  personated  by  a  boy  unknown; 
that  two  separate  parties  had  an  eqaal  interest  in  sustaining  this  fraud, 
and  did  sustain  it ;  but  one  would  hesitate  to  believe  whether  at  tha 
price  of  murdering  a  celebrated  physician  ;  that  llicy  had  the  prince 
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drawn  from  parental  teniJerness,  and  thrown  upon  then 
owi:  guardianship  at  such  an  age  as  nine  or  ten,  and  under 
the  wilful  misleading  of  perfidious  guides  ?  But,  in  my 
brother's  case,  all  the  adverse  chances,  overwhelming  aa 

conveyed  secretlj  to  an  Indian  soitlcment  in  Lower  Canada,  as  a 
aitnation  in  which  French,  being  tlie  prevailing  language,  would 
attract  no  aOention,  as  il  must  have  done  in  most  other  parts  of  North 
America;  that  the  boy  was  educated  and  trained  as  a  mission ary  cler. 
gymao  ;  anil  finally,  that  he  is  now  acting  in  that  capacity  under  the 
name  of  Eloazar  Williams  —  perfectly  aware  of  the  royal  pretensions 
put  forward  on  K-i  behalf,  but  equally,  through  age  (being  about  69) 
and  throagh  absorption  in  spiritual  views,  indifferent  to  these  preten- 
sions. It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  had  an 
interview  with  Eloazar  Williams  a  doien  years  since  —  the  prince 
alleges  through  mere  accident;  but  this  seems  improbable;  and  Mr 
Hanson  is  likely  to  be  right  in  supposing  this  visit  to  have  been  apre- 
concerled  one, ;; rowing  ont  of  some  anxiety  to  test  the  reports  cuiTent, 
BO  far  as  they  were  gonnded  upon  resemblances  in  Mr.  Williams's  fea. 
tares  to  those  of  the  Bourbon  and  Austrian  families.  Tho  most 
pathetic  fact  is  that  of  the  idiocy  common  to  the  dauphin  and  Mr. 
Eleaaar  Williams.  It  is  clear  from  all  the  most  authentic  accounts 
of  the  young  prince  that  idiocy  was  in  reality  stealing  over  him  — 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  stvnning  nature  of  the  calamities  that  overwhelmed 
Ills  family ;  to  tho  roraoval  from  him  by  tragical  deaths,  in  so  rapid  a 
sncccssion,  of  the  Princesse  de  Lambnlle,  of  his  aunt,' of  his  father, 
of  his  mother,  and  others  whom  most  he  had  loved ;  to  his  cruel  sep- 
aration from  his  sister ;  and  to  the  astounding  (for  Mm  naturally 
incomprehensible)  change  that  had  come  over  the  demeanor  and  tha 
langoage  of  nearly  all  the  people  placed  about  the  persons  of  himself 
and  his  family.  An  idiocy  resulting  from  what  must  have  seemed  a 
causeless  and  demoniac  conspiracy  would  be  more  likely  to  melt  away 
under  tlie  sudden  transfer  to  kindness  and  the  gayety  of  firest  lifb 
than  any  idiocy  belonging  to  original  oiganic  imbecility.  Mr.  Williams 
describes  his  own  confusion  of  mind  as  continning  np  to  his  four- 
teenth year,  and  all  things  which  had  happened  in  earlier  years  as 
gleaming  through  clouds  of  oblivion,  and  as  painfully  perplexing ;  but 
otherwise  he  shows  no  desire  to  strengthen  the  pretensions  mode  fo[ 
nimself  by  any  reminiscences  piercing  these  clouds  (hat  could  poin 
iliecially  to  F*mce  or  to  royal  experiences. 
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the  general  welfare.  Mucb,  therefore,  it  was  tbai  he  owed 
to  Ibis  accomplishment.  Still,  there  is  no  good  thing  with- 
out its  alloy ;  and  this  great  blessing  brought  along  with  it 
something  worse  than  a  dull  duty  — the  necessity,  in  fact, 
of  facing  fears  and  trials  to  which  the  sailor's  heart  is  pre- 
eminently sensible.  All  sailors,  it  is  notorious,  are  super- 
stitious ;  partly,  I  suppose,  from  looking  out  so  mueh  upon 
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upon  stepping  ashore,  of  heart-shaking  news  in  long  accu- 
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tuulated  arreara, — these  are  circumstances  whicli  dispose 
the  mind  to  look  out  for  relief  towards  signs  and  omens  aa 
one  way  of  breaking  the  shoclc  by  dim  anticipations.  Rats 
leaving  a  vessel  destined  to  sink,  although  the  political 
application  of  it  as  a  name  of  reproach  is  purely  mcdero, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  oldest  of  omens  ;  and  perhaps 
Ihe  most  sober-minded  of  men  might  have  leave  to  be 
moved  with  any  augury  of  an  ancient  traditional  ordiir, 
Buch  as  had  won  faiih  for  centuries,  applied  to  a  fate  so 
interesting  as  that  of  the  ship  to  which  he  was  on  the  point 
of  committing  himself.  Other  causes  might  be  assigned, 
causative  of  nautical  superstition,  and  tending  to  feed  it. 
But  enough.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  family  of 
sailors  is  superstitious.  My  brother,  poor  Pink,  (this  was 
an  old  household  name  which  he  retained  amongst  us  from 
an  incident  of  his  childhood,)  was  so  in  on  immoderate  de- 
gree. Being  a  great  reader,  (in  fact,  he  had  read  every 
thing  'n  his  mother  tongue  that  was  of  genera!  interest,) 
he  was  pretty  well  aware  how  general  was  the  ridicule 
attached  in  our  times  to  the  subject  of  ghosts.  But  this  — 
nor  the  reverence  he  yielded  otherwise  to  some  of  those 
writers  who  had  joined  in  that  ridicule  —  any  more  had 
unsettled  his  faith  in  their  existence  than  the  submission 
of  a  sailor  in  a  religious  sense  to  his  spiritual  counsellor 
upon  the  false  and  fraudulent  pleasures  of  luxury  can  ever 
disturb  his  remembrance  of  the  virtues  lodged  in  rum  or 
tobacco.  His  own  unconquerable,  unanswerable  experi- 
ence, the  blank  realities  of  pleasure  and  pain,  put  to  flight 
all  arguments  whatsoever  that  anchor  only  in  his  under- 
standing Pink  used,  in  arguing  the  case  with  me,  to  ad- 
mit that  ghosts  might  be  questionable  realities  in  our 
hemisphere ;  but  "  it's  a  different  thing  to  the  sutkard  of 
the  line."  And  then  he  would  go  on  to  tell  me  of  his  own 
fearful   experience  ;  in  particular  of  one  many  times  re- 
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newetl,  and  invesligateri  lo  no  purposi-  by  parties  of  men 
communicating  from  a  distance  upon  a  system  of  concerted 
signals,  in  one  of  the  Gallapa^-os  Islands.  These  islands, 
wnich  were  visited,  and  I  think  described,  by  Dampier. 
and  therefore  must  have  been  an  asylum  to  the  buccaneers 
and  flibustiera  •  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, were  so  still  to  their  more  desperate  successors,  the 
pirates,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  —  the  facilities  they  offer  (rare  in  those  seas) 
for  procuring  wood  and  water.  Hither,  then,  the  black  flag 
often  resorted;  and  here,  amidst  those  romantic  solitudes, — 
islands  untenanted  by  man, — oftentimes  it  lay  furled  up  for 
weeks  together ;  rapine  and  murder  had  rest  for  a  season 
and  the  bloody  cutlass  slept  within  its  scabbard.  When 
this  happened,  and  when  it  became  known  beforehand  tha 
it  would  happen,  a  tent  was  pitched  on  shore  for  my  brother, 
and  the  chronometers  were  transported  thither  for  the  period 
of  their  stay. 
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*  "  FLibustiersP  —  This  word,  which  is  jnat  now  rerolving  uponn»' 
in  connection  with  the  attempts  on  Cnba,  &c.,  is  conatantly  spelt  bj 
our  own  and  the  American  jonroala  as  Jillibustiera  and  fiUibnsCeros. 
Bu;  the  true  word  of  nearlj  two  centnriea  back  amongst  the  old  original 
race  of  sea  robbers  (French  and  EngliEh)  [hat  made  irregnlar  war 
upon  tlie  Spanish  ahippiiife  and  muritimo  towns  was  that  whici  I 
have  here  rclaiiiKii. 
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know  not  but  it  was  a  tradition  dating  from  the  times  of 
Dampier  —  that  a  Spaniard  or  an  Indian  settler  in  this 
island  (relying,  perhaps,  too  entirely  upon  the  protection  of 
perfect  solitude)  had  been  murdered  in  pure  wantonness 
by  some  of  the  lawless  rovers  who  frequented  this  solitary 
archipelago.  Whether  it  were  from  some  peculiar  atrocity 
of  bad  faith  in  the  act,  or  from  the  sanctity  of  the  man,  or 
the  deep  solitude  of  the  island,  or  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar 
edification  of  mariners  in  these  semi- Christian  seas,  so, 
however,  it  was,  and  attested  by  generations  of  sea  vaga- 
bonds, (for  most  of  the  armed  roamers  in  these  ocean  Zaaras 
at  one  time  were  of  a  suspicious  order,)  that  every  night, 
duly  as  the  sun  went  down  and  the  twilight  began  to  prevail, 
a  sound  arose —  audible  to  other  islands,  and  to  every  ship 
lying  quietly  at  anchor  in  that  neighborhood  —  of  a  wood- 
cutter's axe.  Sturdy  were  the  blows,  and  steady  the  suc- 
cession in  which  they  followed :  some  even  fancied  ihey 
could  hear  that  sort  of  groaning  respiration  which  is  mada 
by  men  who  use  an  axe,  or  by  those  who  in  towns  ply  the 
"three-man  beetle"  of  Falstaff,  as  paviers;  echoes  they 
certainly  heard  of  every  blow,  from  the  profound  woods 
and  the  sylvan  precipices  on  the  margin  of  the  shores ; 
which,  however,  should  rather  indicate  that  the  sounds  were 
not  supernatural,  since,  if  a  visual  object,  falling  under 
hyper- physical  or  cata-physical  laws,  loses  its  shadow,  by 
parity  of  argument,  an  audible  object,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, should  lose  its  echo.  But  this  was  the  story  ;  and 
amongst  sailors  there  is  as  little  variety  of  versions  in  teiling 
any  true  sea  story  as  there  is  in  a  log  hook,  rr  in  "  Tho 
Flying  Dutchman:"  literatim  fidelity  is,  with  a  sailor,  a 
point  at  once  of  religious  ''■'ith  and  worldly  honor.  The 
nlose  of  the  story  was  —  that  at^er,  suppose,  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  of  hacking  and  hewing,  a  horrid  crash  was  heard 
announcing  that  ilic  tree,  if  tree  it  were,  that  never  yet  was 
23 
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made  visible  to  daylight  search,  had  yielded  to  the  old 
woodman's  persecution.  It  was  exactly  the  crash,  so  familiar 
to  many  ears  on  board  the  neighboring  vessels,  which  ex- 
presses the  hai-sh  tearing  asunder  of  the  fibres,  caused  by 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  in  falling ;  beginning  slowly,  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  terminating  in  one  rush  of  rending. 

there  was  an  interval ;  man  must  have  rest ;  and  the  old 
woodman,  after  working  for  more  than  a  century,  must  wunl 
repose.  Time  enough  to  begin  again  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  relaxation.  Sure  enough,  in  that  space  of  time, 
again  began,  in  the  words  of  Comus,  "  the  wonted  rout 
^ml(^  the  wooda  "  Agam  the  blows  became  quicker,  as  the 
catastrophe  drew  neaicr ,  aga  n  the  f  nal  crash  resoundpJ  , 
and  a^am  the  mightj  tehees  fraii-lled  through  the  solitary 
forests,  and  were  takto  up  by  all  the  islands  near  ind  fir, 
like  Jo  mna's  luugb  amongst  the  Westmoreland  hills,  to  the 
astonishment  ot  the  silent  ocean  let,  wheiefoie  should 
the  ocein  bo  isloiiished  '  —  he  that  had  heard  this  n  ghtly 
tumult,  by  all  accounts  for  more  than  a  century  My 
brother  however,  poor  Pink,  itus  a^ton  shed,  in  good  ear 
ne'.t,  being,  in  that  respect,  of  the  genus  attonitorum ,  and 
as  often  as  the  gentlemen  pinteg  steered  the  r  course  for 
the  Giallapagos  he  would  smk  in  spirit  before  the  trials  be 
might  be  summoned  to  face  No  second  person  was  ever 
put  on  shore  with  Pink  lest  poor  Pmk  and  1  e  might  becomi" 
jovial  o\er  the  liquor,  and  the  chronometers  be  broken  c 
neglected  ,  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirits  was  ne- 
cessarily landed,  as  well  as  of  provisions,  bcca  ise  some- 
times a  sudden  changf  ol  neither,  or  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  suspicious  sail,  might  draw  the  ship  off  the 
aland  for  a  fortnight  My  brother  could  hive  pleaded  hia 
fears  without  shime  ,  but  he  had  a  chiractor  t 
Willi  lilt  sailers      be  was  respected  e^uullj  foi  1 
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ship  aod  his  shipmanahip*  By  the  way,  when  it  is  con- 
iidered  that  one  haif  of  a  sailor's  professional  science  refers 
hira  to  tho  stars,  (though  it  is  true  the  other  half  refers  him 
to  the  sails  and  shrouds  of  a  ship,)  just  as,  in  geotlesical 
operations,  one  part  is  referred  to  heaven  and  one  to  earth, 
when  this  is  considered,  another  argument  arises  for  the 
superstition  of  sailors,  so  far  as  it  is  astrological.  They 
who  know  (but  know  the  an  without  knowning  the  Sia  k) 
that  the  stars  have  much  to  do  in  guiding  their  own  move- 
ments, which  are  yet  so  far  from  the  stars,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  so  iittio  connected  with  them,  may  be  excused 
for  supposing  that  the  stars  arc  connected  astro) ogically 
with  human  destinies.  But  this  by  the  way.  The  sailors, 
looking  to  Pink's  double  skill,  and  to  his  experience  on  shore, 
(more  astonishing  than  all  beside,  being  experience  gath- 
ered amongst  ghosts,)  expressed  an  admiration  which,  to 
one  who  was  also  a  sailor,  had  too  genial  a  sound  to  be 
sacrificed,  if  it  could  bo  maintained  at  any  price.  There- 
fore it  was  that  Pink  still  clung,  in  spite  of  his  terrors,  to 
his  shore  appoinlmenl.  But  hard  was  his  trial ;  and'  maoy 
a  time  has  he  described  to  me  one  effect  of  it,  when  too 

•  "  Heamamhip  and  shipmansltip."  —  TJiese  are  ;  to  functions  of  a 
iwlor  seldom  separated  in  tJie  mind  of  a  lundaniaii.  The  conducting 
a  ship  (causing  her  to  cAoose  a  right  path)  tKcongh  the  ocean;  that 
is  one  thing.  Then  there  is  the  manag;eniGnt  of  the  ship  within  her- 
self, the  trimming  of  bor  siuls,  &c.,  (causing  her  to  keep  the  line 
chosen ;)  tljat  is  another  thing.  The  first  is  called  seamanship  ;  the 
second  might  be  called  shipmansMp,  but  is,  I  believe,  called  naviga- 
tion. They  are  perfectly  distinct ;  one  man  rarely  has  both  in  per- 
fection. Both  may  be  illustrated  from  the  rudder.  The  question  is, 
suppose  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lo  steer  for  India:  trust  the 
rudder  lo  him,  as  a  seaman,  who  knows  the  passage  whether  within 
or  without  Madagascar.  The  question  is  (o  avoid  a  sunk  rock ; 
trnst  the  rudder  lo  dim,  as  a  navigawr,  who  nnderstanda  the  art  of 
Dteering  to  a  nicety. 
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long  continued,  or  combined  with  darkness  too  intense  Tiifl 
woodcutter  would  begin  his  operations  soon  after  the  sun 
bad  set ;  but  uniformly,  at  that  time,  his  noise  was  less. 
Three  hours  after  sunset  it  had  increased  ;  and  generally 
at  midnight  it  was  greatest,  but  not  always.  Sometimes 
the  case  varied  thus  far :  thai  it  greatly  increased  towards 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  the  sound 
grew  louder,  and  thereby  seemed  to  draw  nearer,  poor  Pink's 
ghostly  panic  grew  insupportable ;  and  he  absolutely  crept 
from  his  pavilion,  and  its  luxurious  comforts,  to  a  point  ot 
rock  —  a  promontory  —  about  half  a  mile  off,  from  which 
he  could  see  the  ship.     The  mere  sight  of  a  human  abode. 
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and,  very  soon  afterwards,  superstitious  panic  was  again 
seated  on  her  throne.  Such  were  the  fluctuations  of  the 
case.  Meantime,  Pink,  silting  on  his  promontory  in  early 
dawn,  and  consoling  his  terrors  by  looking  away  from  the 
mighty  woods  to  the  tranquil  ship,  on  bourd  of  which  {in 
spite  of  her  secret  black  flag)  the  whole  crew,  murderers 
and  all,  were  sleeping  peacefully — he,  a  beautiful  English 
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boy,  chased  away  to  the  antipodes  from  one  early  home 
by  hia  sense  of  wounded  honor,  and  from  his  immediate 
home  by  superstitious  fear,  recalled  to  my  mind  an  image 
hat  had  Ijeeo  beautifully  sketched  by  Miss 
"Basil,"  one  of  the  striking  (though,  to 
rapid  readers,  somewhat  unintelligible)  metrical  tales  pub- 
lished early  in  ibis  century,  entitled  "  Tales  of  Supersti- 
tion and  Chivalry."  Basil  is  a  "  rude  aea  boy,"  desolate 
and  neglected  from  infancy,  but  with  feelings  profound 
from  nature,  and  fed  by  solitude.  He  dwells  alone  in  a 
rocky  cave  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  supernatural 
terrors  connected  whh  a  murder,  arising  in  some  way  (not 
very  clearly  made  out)  to  trouble  tiie  repose  of  his  home, 
he  leaves  it  in  horror,  and  rushes  in  the  gray  dawn  to  the 
seaside  rocks ;  seated  on  which,  he  draws  a  sort  of  con- 
solation for  his  terrors,  or  of  sympathy  with  his  wounded 
heart,  from   that   mimicry  of   life   which  goes   on    forever 

From  the  Gallapagos,  Pink  went  often  to  Juan  (or,  as  he 
chose  to  call  it,  after  Dampier  and  others,  John)  Fernan- 
dez. Very  lately,  (December,  1837,)  the  newspapers  of 
America  informed  ua,  and  the  story  was  current  for  full 
nine  days,  that  this  fair  island  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake  ;  or,  at  least,-  that  in  some  way  or  other  it  had 
disappeared.  Had  that  story  proved  true,  one  pleasant 
bower  would  have  perished,  raised  by  Pink  as  a  memorial 
expression  of  his  youthful  feelings  either  towards  De  Foe, 
or  his  visionary  creature,  Robinson  Crusoe  —  but  rather, 
perhaps,  towards  the  substantial  Alexander  Selkirk ;  for  it 
was  raised  on  some  spot  known  or  reputed  by  tradition  to 
have  been  one  of  those  most  occupied  as  a  home  by  Selkirk 
1  say,  "  rather  towards  Alexander  Selkirk  ; "  for  there  is 
a  difficulty  to  the  judgment  in  associating  Robinson  Cru- 
aoe  with  this  lovely  island  of  tlic  Pacific,  and  a  dlfficuUy 
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even  to  the  fancy.  Why,  it  is  hard  to  guess,  or  through 
what  perverse  contradiction  to  the  facts,  De  Foe  chose  to 
place  the  shipwreck  of  Eobinson  Crusoe  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Amcricao  continent.  Now,  not  only  was  this 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  realities  of  the  case  upon  which 
he  built,  as  first  reported  (1  heNeve)  by  Woodes  Rogers, 
from  the  log  boolt  of  the  Dulte  and  Duchess, —  (a  privateer 
fitted  out,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  by  the  Bristol 
merchants,  two  or  three  years  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,) 
atid  so  far  the  mind  of  any  man  acquainted  with  these 
circumstances  was  staggered,  in  attempting  to  associate 
this  eastern  wreck  of  Crusoe  with  this  western  island,  —  but 
a  worse  obstacle  than  that,  because  a  moral  one,  is  ibis, 
that,  by  thus  perversely  transferring  the  scene  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  De  Foe  has  transferred  it  from  a 
quiet  and  sequestered  to  a  populous  and  troubled  sea,  —  the 
Fleet  Street  or  Cheapside  of  the  navigating  world,  the 
great  throughfare  of  nations,  —  and  thus  has  prejudiced  the 
moral  sense  and  the  fancy  against  his  fiction  still  more 
inevitably  than  his  judgment,  and  in  a  way  that  was  perfecly 
needless;  for  the  change  brought  along  with  it  no  shadow 
of  compensation. 

My  brother's  wild  adventures  amongst  these  desperate 
sea  rovers  were  afterwards  communicated  in  long  letters  to 
a  female  relative  ;  and,  even  as  letters,  apart  from  the  fear- 
ful burden  of  their  contents,  I  can  bear  witness  that  ihej 
had  very  extraordinary  merit.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  happy 
result  of  writing  from  his  heart;  feeling  profoundly  what 
he  communicated,  and  anticipating  the  profoundest  sympa. 
thy  with  all  that  he  uttered  from  her  whom  he  addressed. 
A  i.jan  of  business,  who  opened  some  of  these  letters,  in 
his  character  of  agent  for  my  brother's  five  guardians,  and 
who  had  not  any  special  interest  in  the  atfair,  assured  me 
that,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  hud  nevfr 
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real  any  thing  <m  affecting,  from  the  facts  they  contained, 
and  from  the  sentiments  which  they  expressed  ;  above  all, 
the  yearning  for  that  England  which  he  remembered  as 
the  land  of  his  youthful  pleasures,  but  also  of  his  youthful 
degradations.  Three  of  the  guardians  were  present  at  the 
reading  of  these  letters,  and  were  al!  affected  to  tears,  not- 
withstanding they  had  been  irritated  to  the  uttermost  by  the 
course  which  both  myself  and  my  brother  had  pursued  —  a 
course  which  seemed  to  argue  some  defect  of  judgment,  oi 
of  reasonable  kindness,  in  themselves.  These  letters,  1 
hope,  are  still  preserved,  though  they  have  been  long  re- 
moved from  my  control.  Thinking  of  them,  and  their  ex. 
traordinary  merit,!  have  often  been  led  to  believe  that  every 
post  town  (and  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  month) 
carries  out  numbers  of  beautifully- written  letters,  and  more 
from  women  than  from  men  ;  not  (bat  men  are  to  be  sup- 
posed less  capable  of  writing  good  letters, —  and,  in  fact, 
amongst  all  the  celebrated  letter  writers  of  past  or  present 
times,  a  large  overbalance  happens  to  have  been  men,  —  but 
(hal  more  frequently  women  write  from  their  hearts ;  and 
the  very  same  cause  operates  to  make  female  letters  good 
which  oper  ited  at  one  period  to  make  the  d  ction  of  Eomin 
ladies  more  pure  than  that  of  oiators  or  professional  culti> 
valors  of  the  Roman  language —  md  whch,  it  another 
period,  tii  the  Byz-intme  court,  operated  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  mother  idiom  withm  the  nursenes  and  the 
female  drawmg  rooms  of  tie  pahce,  whist  it  was  corruft 
ed  in  the  forensii,  stinfiards  and  the  academic  —  in  the 
standards  of  the  pulpit  and  the  throne 

With  respect  to  Pink's  yearn  ng  for  England,  that  had 
been  partially  gratified  in  some  part  of  his  long  e\de 
twice,  as  we  learned  long  afterwards,  he  had  landed  jd 
England  ,  but  such  was  his  haughty  adherence  to  his  pur 
pose,  and  such  hn  LOnaequenl  terror  of  being  di&coen'd 
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Rnd  reclaimed  by  his  guardians,  that  he  never  atlempted  lu 
communicate  with  any  of  bis  brothers  or  sisters.  There 
he  was  wrong;  me  they  should  have  cut  to  [lioces  before  I 
would  have  betrayed  him.  I,  like  him,  had  been  an  obsti- 
nate recusant  to  what  I  viewed  as  unjust  pretensions  of 
authority  ;  and,  having  been  the  first  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt,  had  been  taxed  by  ray  guardians  with  having 
seduced  Pink  by  my  example.  But  that  was  untrue;  Pink 
acted  for  himself.  However,  he  could  know  little  of  all 
this;  and  he  traversed  England  twice,  without  making 
an  overture  towards  any  communication  with  his  friends. 
Two  circumstances  of  these  journeys  he  used  to  mention ; 
both  were  from  the  port  of  London  (for  he  never  contem- 
plated London  but  as  a  port)  to  Liverpool ;  or,  thus  far  ] 
may  be  wrong,  that  one  of  the  two  might  be  (in  the  return 
order)  from  Liverpool  to  London.  On  the  first  of  these 
journeys,  his  route  lay  through  Coventry ;  on  the  other, 
through  Oxford  and  Birmingham,  In  neither  case  had  he 
sta  t  d      th  m     h  m  and  be  was  going  to  have  retired 

f    Ti  th  h    t  th     pi     e  of  supping  on  the  first  night, 
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naked  Wearied  and  depressed  in  spirits,  lie  had  reaciied 
Oxfojd,  hopeless  of  any  aid,  and  with  a  deadly  shame  at 
the  thought  of  asking  it.  But,  somewhere  in  the  High 
Street,  —  and,  according  to  his  very  accurate  sailor's  de- 
scriptLon  of  that  nohle  street,  it  must  have  been  about  the 
entrance  of  All  Souls'  College,  —  he  met  a  gentleman,  a 
gownsman,  who  (at  the  very  moment  of  turning  into  the 
college  gate)  looked  at  Pink  earnestly,  and  then  gave  him 
a  guinea,  saying  al  the  time,  "  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in 
your  situation.  You  are  a  schoolboy,  and  you  have  run 
away  from  your  schoo!.  Well,  I  was  once  in  your  situa- 
tion, and  I  pity  you."  The  kind  gownsman,  who  wore  a 
vehet  cap  with  a  silk  gown,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
been  what  io  Oxford  is  called  a  gentleman  commoner,  gave 
him  an  address  at  some  college  or  other,  (Magdalen,  he 
fancied,  in  after  years,)  where  he  instructed  him  to  call 
before  be  quitted  Oxford.  Had  Pink  done  this,  and  had  he 
frankly  communicated  his  whole  story,  very  probably  he 
would  have  received,  not  assistance  merely,  but  the  best 
advice  for  guiding  his  future  motions.  His  reason  for  not 
keeping  the  appointment  was  simply  that  he  was  nervously 
shy,  and,  above  all  things,  jealous  of  being  entrapped  by 
insidious  kindness  into  revelations  that  might  prove  danger- 
ously circumstantial.  Oxford  had  a  mayor  ;  Oxford  had  a 
corporation  ;  Oxford  had  Greek  Testaments  past  all  count- 
ing ;  and  so,  remembering  past  experiences,  Pink  held  it 
to  be  the  wisest  counsel  that  be  should  pursue  his  route  Oil 
foot  to  Liverpool.  That  guinea,  however,  he  used  to  say, 
saved  him  from  despair. 

One  circumstance  affected  me  in  this  part  of  Pink'a 
story.  I  was  a  student  in  Oxford  at  that  time.  By  com- 
paring dates,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  I,  who  held 
my  guardians  in  abhorrence,  and,  above  all  things,  admired 
my  brother  for  his  conduct,  might  have  rescued  liim  at  this 
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point  of  his  youthfm  trials,  four  years  before  the  forlutiate 
catastrophe  of  his  case,  from  the  calamities  which  awaited 
him.  This  is  feh  generally  to  he  the  most  distressing  form 
of  human  hiindness  —  the  case  when  accident  brings  two 
fraternal  hearts,  yearning  for  reunion,  into  almost  touching 
neighborhood,  and  then,  in  a  moment  after,  by  the  differ- 
ense,  perhaps,  of  three  inches  in  space,  or  three  seconds  in 
time,  will  separate  them  again,  unconscious  of  their  brief 
neighborhood,  perhaps  forever.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, it  may  he  doubted  whether  this  unconscious  rencontre 
and  unconscious  parting  in  Oxford  ought  to  be  viewed  as 
a  misfortune.  Pink,  it  is  true,  endured  years  of  suffering, 
four,  at  least,  that  might  have  been  saved  by  this  seasonable 
rencontre ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  tt^vclling  through  his 
misfortunes  with  unabated  spirit,  and  to  their  natura!  end, 
he  won  experience  and  di-tinct'on    th  t    1      I  Id  h 
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fickle  and  delighting  m  change,  —  so  oflen  these  accom- 
plisbmenta  were  made  the  basis  of  very  earnest  eulogy.  1 
have  read  a  vast  heap  of  cerliiicates  vouching  for  Pink's 
qualifications  as  a  sailor  in  the  highest  terms,  and  from 
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at  night,  they  would  pelt  them  with  stones ;  and  here  and 
there  some  honest  burgher,  who  might  have  suffered  griev- 
ously in  his  property,  or  in  the  person  of  his  nearest 
friends,  by  the  ruin  inflicted  upon  the  Danish  commercial 
shipping,  or  by  the  dreadful  havoc  made  in  Zealand,  would 
show  something  of  the  same  bitter  spirit.  But  the  groai 
body  of  the  richer  and  more  educated   inhabitants  showed 
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the  most  hospilable  attention  to  all  who  justified  that  sort 
rf  notice  by  their  conduct.  And  their  remembrance  of 
these  English  friendships  was  not  fugitive ;  for,  through 
long  years  after  my  brother's  death,  I  used  to  receive  let- 
ters, written  in  the  Danish,  {a  language  which  I  had  at- 
tained in  the  course  of  my  studies,  and  which  I  have  since 
endeavored  to  turn  to  account  in  a  public  journal,  for  some 
useful  purposes  of  research,)  from  young  men  as  well  as 
women  in  Jutland  —  letters  couched  m  the  moat  friendly 
terms,  and  recalling  to  his  remcmhrance  scenes  and  inci- 
dents which  Bufiicicntly  proved  the  terms  of  fraternal 
affection  upon  which  he  had  lived  amongst  these  public 
enemies ;  and  some  of  them  I  have  preserved  to  this  day, 
as  memorials  that  do  honor,  on  different  considerations,  to 
both  parties  alike,* 

*  For  11)19  little  parenthetical  record  of  my  brother's  early  history, 
tbo  exact  chronology  of  the  several  iteraa  in  the  cose  may  possible  bo 
now  irrecoverable  ;  bnC  any  error  mast  he  of  trivial  importance.  His 
tiro  pedestrian  jonrneys  hetween  London  and  Liverpool  ocnirred,  I 
believe,  in  the  same  year  —  viz.,  after  the  death  of  the  friendly  captain, 
and  dnring  the  last  ;isitof  his  ship  to  England.  Thecaptars  of  Fink 
Sr  the  pirates  look  place  after  the  ship's  return  to  the  Pacific 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

PREMATURE   MANHOOD. 

Mt  last  two  chapters,  very  slenderly  connected  witti 
Birmingham,  are  yet  made  to  rise  out  of  it ;  the  one  out 
of  Birmiogbam's  own  relation  to  the  topic  concerned,  (viz., 
Travelling,)  and  the  other  (viz.,  My  Brother)  out  of 
its  relation  lo  all  possible  times  in  my  earlier  life,  and, 
therefore,  why  not  to  all  possible  places  ?  Any  where  in- 
troduced, the  chapter  was  partially  out  of  its  place ;  as 
well  then  to  introduce  it  in  Birmingham  as  elsewhere. 
Somewhat  arbitrary  episodes,  therefore,  are  these  two 
last  chapters ;  yet  still  endurable  as  occurring  in  a  work 
confessedly  rambling,  and  wlioso  very  duty  lies  in  the 
pleasant  paths  of  vagrancy.  Pretending  only  to  amuse  my 
reader,  or  pretending  chiefly  to  that,  however  much  I  may 
have  sought,  or  shall  seek,  to  interest  him  occasionally 
through  his  profounder  afFecfions,  I  enjoy  a  privilege  of 
neglecting  harsher  logic,  and  connecting  the  separate  sec- 
tions of  these  sketches,  not  by  ropes  and  cables,  but  by 
threads  of  aerial  gossamer. 

This  present  chapter,  it  may  seem,  promises  something 
of  the  same  episodical  or  parenthetic  character.  But  in 
reality  it  does  not.  1  am  now  returning  into  iho  main  cur- 
rent of  my  narrative,  although  1  may  nued  to  linger  fnr  a 
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no  strict  line  of  bisection.  The  change  is  a  large  process, 
accomplished  within  a  large  and  corresponding  space ; 
having,  perhaps,  some  central  or  equatorial  line,  bul  lying, 
like  that  of  our  Parth,  between  certain  tropics,  or  limits 

videly  separated.  This  intertropical  region  may,  and 
Generally  does,  cover  a  number  of  years  ;  and,  therefore,  it 

«  hard  to  say,  even  for  an  assigned  ca?e.  by  any  tolerable 
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approximation  nt  what  precise  era  it  would  Ixi  rcasonablu 
to  describe  the  individual  as  having  ceased  to  be  a  boy, 
and  as  having  attained  his  inauguration  as  a  man.  Physi- 
cally, we  Itnow  that  there  is  a  very  large  latitude  of  differ- 
ences, in  the  periods  of  human  maturity,  not  merely 
between  individual  and  individual,  but  also  between  nation 
and  nation;  differences  so  great,  that,  in  some  southern 
regions  of  Asia,  we  hear  of  matrons  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
And  though,  as  Mr.  Sadler  rightly  u 
exaggeration  has  been  built  upon  the  facts,  enough  r 
behind  of  real  marvel  to  irritate  the  curiosity  of  the  physi- 
ologist as  to  its  efficient,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  philosopher 
as  to  its  final  cause.  Legally  and  politically,  that  is,  con- 
ventionally, the  differences  arc  even  greater  on  a  conipari- 

of  mark  and  authority,  nay,  even  a  prime  minister,  the 
haughtiest,"  the  most  despotic,  and  the  most  irresponsible 
of  his  times,  at  an  age  which,  in  many  states,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  would  have  operated  as  a  ground  of  absolute 
challenge  to  the  candidate  for  offices  the  meanest.  Intel- 
lectually speaking,  again,  a  very  large  proportion  of  men 
never  attain  maturity.  Nonage  is  their  final  destiny  ;  and 
manhood,  in  this  respect,  is  for  them  a  pure  idea.  Finally, 
as  regards  the  moral  development, —  by  which  I  mean  the 
whole  system  and  economy  of  their  love  and  hatred,  of 
their  admirations  and  contempts,  the  total  organization  of 
their  pleasures  and  their  pains,  —  hardly  any  of  our  species 
ever  attain  manhood.  It  would  be  unphilosophic  to  say 
that  intellects  of  the  highest  order  were,  or  could  be,  devel 

*  "  7'lie  hauffhUest."  —  Which,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  Such, 
certainly,  was  die  popular  impression.  But  people  whc  knew  Ml. 
Pitt  intimatety  have  always  ascribed  to  liim  a  nature  tbo  most  amiable 
and  social,  nnder  an  nofbrtnnate  reserve  of  manner.  Whilst,  on  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Fox,  ultra  democratic  in  his  prineiplea  and  frank  in  hi* 
address,  was  repulsively  aristocratic  in  his  temper  and  sympathiris. 
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of  the  transition  from  the  childish  mind  to  the  dignity  {rela- 
live  dignity  at  least)  of  that  mind  which  belongs  to  conscious 
maturity?  One  such  criterion,  and  one  only,  as  I  believe, 
theie  If.  —  all  others  -ire  var  ible  and  urn,(.rta  n  It  lies 
in  the  reverential  feelmg  sometimes  suddenly 
towards  womin,  -ind  the  idea  of  woman  Froi 
ment  when  ivomcn  ceaae  to  be  regarded  with  c 
and  when  the  id(,al  of  worn  mhood,  in  its  total  pomp  of 
loveliness  and  puritj  dawns  like  some  vist  wrora  upon 
the  m  nd  boyliood  his  ended  ,  childiab  thoughts  and  inch 
Dalions  have  pas^d  awiy  forever,  and  tie  gravitj  of 
minhood  w  th  the  self  re'peclmg  views  of  manhood,  liuvt 
commenced 

jrtnlcmiiue  priorem 
Expulit,  alquG  hominum  toto  sibi  tudero  juseit 
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These  feelings,  no  doubt,  depend  for  their  development  in 
part  upon  physical  causes;  but  they  arc  also  determined 
by  the  inaiiy  retarding  or  accelerating  forces  enveloped  in 
Citcumslanoes  of  position,  and  sometimes  id  pure  accident. 
For  myself,  I  remember  most  distinctly  the  very  day  —  the 
scene  and  its  accidents — when  that  mysterious  awe  fell 
apon  mc  which  belongs  to  woman  in  her  ideal  portrait ; 
find  from  ihat  hour  a  profounder  gravity  colored  all  my 
muughts,  and  a  "  beauty  still  more  beauteous"  was  lit  up 
!t>r  me  in  this  agitating  world.  Lord  Westport  and  my- 
self had  been  on  a  visit  to  a  noble  family  about  fifty  miles 
from  jlitiblin  ;  and  we  were  returning  from  TuUamore  by  a 
public  passage  boat,  on  the  splendid  canal  which  connects 
that  place  wiih  the  metropolis.  To  avoid  attracting  an 
unpleasant  aitention  to  ourselves  in  public  situations,  I  ob- 
served a  rule  of  never  addressing  Lord  Westport  by  Wm 
title:  but  It  so  nuppcned  that  the  canal  carried  us  along  the 
margin  of  an  esiaie  belonging  to  the  Earl  (now  Marquis) 
uf  Westmeath;  ancl,on  turning  an  an  1  w  am  dd  nly 
in  view  of  this  oobienian  taking  his  n  '       g         th 

sun.     Somewhat  lolliiy  he  reconnoh    d  th     m       II 


party  of  clean  and  un 
our  ark,  ourselves  a 

mongst  the  dl 

d  d         h 
b      wh   n 

d    k    f 
1       1    1 

lenged  gayly  as  young  acquainlanc      f    m  D  11  n ,       d 
my  friend  he  saluted  more  than  once  as  "  My  lord."     This 
accident  made  known  to  the  assembled  mob  of  our  fellow- 
Iravellcrs  Lord  Westporfs  rank,  and  led  to  a  scene  rather 
too  broadly  exposing   the  spirit  of  this  world.      Herded 

together  on  the  deck  (or  roof  of  that  den  denominated  the 
" sfaie  cabin")  stood  a  parly  of  young  ladies,  headed  by 
their  governess.  In  the  cabin  below  was  mamma,  who  as 
yet  had  not  condescended  to  illuminate  our  circle,  for  she 
was  an  awful  personage  —  a  wit,  a  bluestocking,  (I  call 
hor  by  the  name  then  current,)  and  a  leader  of  ton  in  Dub- 
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IiD  and  Belifisl.  The  fact,  however,  that  a  young  lord,  anrf 
0U1)  of  great  expectations,  was  on  board,  brought  hei  up. 
A  short  cross  esaniination  of  Lord  Westport's  French 
valet  had  confirmed  the  flying  report,  and  at  the  same 
time  (I  suppose)  put  her  in  possession  of  my  defect  in  all 
those  advantages  of  title,  fortune,  and  expectation  which  so 
brillianfly  distinguished  my  friend.  Her  admiration  of 
him,  and  her  contempt  fur  myself,  were  equally  undis- 
guised. And  in  the  ring  which  she  soon  cleared  out  for 
public  exhibition,  she  made  us  both  fully  sensible  of  the 
very  equitable  stations  which  she  assigned  to  us  ia  her 
regard.  She  was  neither  very  brilliant,  nor  altogether  a 
pretender,  but  might  be  described  as  a  showy  woman,  of 
slight  but  popular  accomplishments.  Any  woman,  how- 
ever, has  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  ear  of  any  com- 
pany ;  and  a  woman  of  forty,  with  such  tact  and  expc- 
tience  as  she  will  naturally  have  gathered  in  a  talking 
practice  of  such  duration,  can  find  little  difficulty  in  mor- 
tifying a  boy,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  templing  him  to 
unfortunate  sallies  of  irritation.  Me  it  was  clear  that  she 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  humble  friend,  or  what  is  known 
in  fashionable  life  by  tho  humilioling  name  of  a  "  toad- 
eater."  Lord  Westport,  full  of  generosity  in  what  regarded 
his  own  pretensions,  and  who  never  had  violated  the  per- 
fect equality  which  reigned  in  our  deportment  to  each 
other,  colored  with  as  much  confusion  as  myself  at  her 
coarse  insinuations.  And,  in  reality,  our  ages  scarcely 
allowed  of  that  relation  which  she  supposed  to  exist  be- 
Iween  us.  Possibly,  she  did  not  suppose  it ;  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  wit  and  the  display  of  some  people  that  it 
should  have  a  foundatiun  in  malice.  A  victim  and  a 
sacrifice  are  indispensable  conditions  in  every  exhibition. 
In  such  a  case,  my  natural  sense  of  justice  would  generally 
have  armed    me    a    liundrcd  fuld  for  retaliation;   bat  at 
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present,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  I  had  no  effectual  ally,  aiid 
could  count  upon  no  sympathy  id  my  audience,  1  was  mor- 
tified beyond  the  power  of  retort,  and  became  a  passive 
butt  to  the  lady's  stinging  contumely  and  the  arrowy  sleet 
of  her  gay  rhetoric.  The  narrow  bounds  of  our  deck 
made  it  not  easy  to  get  beyond  talking  range  ;  and  thus  it 
happened,  that  for  two  hours  1  stood  the  worst  of  this 
bright  lady's  feud.  At  length  the  tables  turned.  Two 
ladies  appeared  slowly  ascending  from  the  cabin,  both  in 
deepest  mourning,  but  else  as  different  in  aspect  as  sum- 
mer and  winter.  The  elder  was  the  Countess  of  Errol, 
then  mourning  an  affliction  which  had  laid  her  life  desolate, 
and  admitted  of  no  human  consolation.  Heavier  grief- 
grief  more  self-occupied  and  deaf  to  all  voice  of  sympa- 
thy —  I  have  not  happened  to  witness.  She  seemed 
scarcely  aware  of  our  presence,  except  it  were  by  placing 
herself  as  far  as  was  possible  from  the  annoyance  of  our 
odious  conversation.  The  circumstances  of  her  loss  are 
now  forgotten ;  at  that  time  they  were  known  to  a  large 
circle  in  Bath  and  Londoa,  and  I  violate  no  confidence  in 
reviewing  ihsm.  Lord  Errol  had  been  privately  intrusted 
by  Mr.  Pitt  with  an  offieia!  secret,  viz.,  the  outline  and 
principal  details  of  a  foreign  expedition  ;  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pitt's  original  purpose,  his  lordship  was  to  have 
I  eld  ah  gh  co  ma  d  In  a  mo  ne  of  nloxicatioa,  the 
earl  confi  led  th  s  sec  e  o  s  e  false  f  end,  who  published 
he  commun  ca  on  and  s  an  I  o  Upon  I  is,  the  unhappy 
noble  nan  u  de  oo  I  e  a  s  e  of  won  ded  honor,  and 
I  e  h  p  w  h  an  exag^era  ed  no  on  o!  I  e  evils  attached 
o  h  s  nd  c  o  des  oyed  h  nself  Mo  ilhs  had  passed 
since  ha  cala  y  wh  n  e  ne  h  w  dow ;  hut  time 
appea  ed  o  h  e  do  e  o  h  ng  m  a  ig  her  sorrow. 
The  youn^e     I  dy  hole     hand     vho  was   Lady 

Errol's   sister, Heavens!    what  a  spirit   of  joy  and 
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tl^tal  pleasure  radiated  from  her  eyes,  her  step,  her  voice, 
her  manner!  She  was  Irish,  and  the  veiy  impersonation 
of  innocent  gayely,  such  as  we  find  of\cner,  perhaps, 
amongst  Irish  women  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
Mourning,  I  have  said,  she  wore  ;  from  sisterly  considi 
tioo,  the  deepest  mourning  ;  that  sole  expression  there  waa 
ahout  her  of  gloom  or  solemn  feeling, — 

"  But  all  IhingH  else  about  her  draim 
From  May  time  and  the  cheerful  dawn." 

Odious  hlueatocking *  of  Belfast  and    Dublin  1    as  some 

*  Ihave  sometimes  had  occasion  to  remark,  as  a  noticeable  phenom- 
enon of  onr  present  times,  that  the  order  of  liuSies  called  blueslockings, 
by  way  of  reproach,  has  become  totally  extinct  amongst  ns,  except 
only  here  and  there  with  superannuaied  dingers  to  obsolete  remem- 
brances. The  reason  of  this  change  is  interesting ;  and  I  do  not 
sctnple  to  call  it  honorable  to  our  intellectual  proErcss.  In  the  last 
(but  still  more  in  the  penultimate)  generation,  any  tincture  of  lilera- 
ture,  of  liberal  curiosity  al)Out  science,  or  of  ennobling  interest  in 
hooka,  carried  with  it  an  ajr  of  something  nnsesnal,  mannish,  and 
(as  it  was  treated  by  the  sycophantish  satirists  that  for  ever  hnmor 
the  prOT^Iing  folly)  of  something  ludicrous.  This  mode  of  treatment 
was  possible  so  long  as  the  literary  class  of  ladies  formed  a  feeble 
minority.  But  now,  when  two  vast  peoples,  English  and  American, 
counting  between  them  forty-nine  millions,  when  the  leaders  of  tran- 
scendent civilization  ( to  say  nothing  of  Giermanyand  France)  behold 
their  entire  educated  class,  male  and  female  alike,  calling  out,  not  fiir 
Ponenieie!n;CTi3ea,(  Give  us  this  day  oar  daily  bread  and  onr  games 
of  the  circus,}  bpt  for  Paneia  et  liUras,  (Give  us  this  day  our  diJIy 
bread  and  literature,)  the  universality  of  the  call  has  swept  away  tha 
very  name  of  HuestocKnj;  the  very  possibility  of  the  ridicule  hat 
been  ondermined  by  srem  realiiies ;  and  tha  verbal  expression  of  the 
reproach  is  fast  becoming,  not  simply  obsolete,  but  even  unintelligible 
to  onr  .juniors.  By  the  way,  the  origin  of  this  term  Uuestodcing  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  unless  the  reader  should  in- 
cline to  think  atij  account  satisfactory.  I  incline  to  tliat  opinion  my- 
self.    Dr.  Bissct   (in  his  Life  of  Burke)    traces   it  idly  to   a  sobriquet 
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would  call  you,  how  I  hated  you  up  to  that  moment !  hall 
nil  hour  after,  how  grateful  1  felt  for  the  hostility  which  had 
procured  cue  such  an  alliance  !  One  minute  sufficed  (o  put 
the  quick-witted  young  Irish  woman  in  possession  of  our 


imposed  by  Mrs.  Moiil,i(^,  and  the  literary  ladies  of  her  drcls,  npon 
»  certain  obscure  Dr.  Stillinafieet,  who  was  the  sole  mascallDO  assist- 
(Ult  at  their  literary  sitlinga  in  Portman  Square,  and  chose,  upon  soniB 
inoKplicablo  craze,  to  wear  blue  stockings.  The  translation,  however, 
of  this  name  from  the  doctor'a  legs  to  the  ladies'  !^  d 

That  great  hiattis  needs  fining  np.    I,  therefore,  whe  b      rro 
or  not,  in  reviewing  a  German  historical  work  of  som      re 
where  this  problem  emerges,  rejected  the  Portma     S 
Bltt^ther,  and  traced  (he  term  to  an  old  Oxford  statute  — 
many  which  meddk  with  dress,  and  which  charges  i  f 

conscience  upon  loyal  scholastic  students  that  tbey 
lean  socks.  Such  socks,  iberefore,  indicated  scholasticism:  worn  by 
females,  ihey  would  indicate  a  self-dedication  to  what  for  tbem  would 
be  regarded  as  pedantic  stndies.  But,  says  an  objector,  no  rational 
ftjmale  would  wear  cerulean  socks.  Perhaps  not,  female  laato  being 
too  good.  But  as  such  socks  would  Bjmbolize  such  a  profcsaion  of 
pedantry,  so,  inversely,  any  profession  of  pedantry,  by  whatever  signs 
expressed,  would  be  symbolized  reproachfully  by  the  imputation  of 
wearing  CBrulean  socks.  It  classed  a  woman,  in  effect,  as  a  scholastic 
pedant.  Now,  however,  when  tlie  Tast  diffusion  of  literature  as  a 
sort  of  daily  bread  has  made  alt  ridicule  of  female  literary  culture  not 
less  ridiculous  than  would  be  the  attempt  to  ridicule  that  same  daily 
bread,  the  whole  phenomenon,  thing  and  word,  substance  and  shadow, 
ia  melting  away  from  amongst  us.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has 
happened  in  the  history  of  silver  forks.  Forks  of  any  kind,  as  is  weQ 
known,  were  first  introduced  into  Italy;  thenco  by  a  fantastic  (but, 
in  this  instance,  judicious)  English  traveller  immediatdy  (and  not 
m^iotdy  tltroagh  France)  were  introduced  into  England.  This  elegant 
revolution  oecarred  abont  240  years  agoj  and  never  since  that  day 
have  there  hecn  wanting  English  protesters  against  the  infamy  of  cat- 
ingwithoat  forks;  and  for  the  last  [60  years,  at  least,  against  the 
paganism  of  osing  sUel  forks ;  or,  Sdly.  two-pronged  forks  ;  or,  3dly,  of 
nutting  the  knife  into  the  month.  At  least  120  years  ago,  the  Duchess 
of  Qneenabcrry,  (Gays  duchess,)  that  leonine  woman,  used  lo  shriek 
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little  drama  and  the  several  parts  we  were  playing.  To 
look  was  to  understand,  to  wish  was  to  execute,  with  this 
ardent  child  of  nature.  Like  Spenser's  Bradamaot,  with 
martial  scoro  she  couched  her  lance  on  the  side  of  the  party 
suficring  wrong.  Her  rank,  as  sister-in-law  to  the  constable 
of  Scotland,  gave  her  some  advantage  for  winning  a  favor- 
able audience  ;  and  throwing  hei  tegla  over  me,  she  extended 
that  benefit  to  myself.  Road  was  now  made  perforce  for 
me  also ;  my  replies  were  no  longer  stifled  in  noise  and 
laughter.  Personalities  were  banished  ;  literature  was  ex- 
tensively discussed ;  and  that  is  a  subject  which,  offering 
little  room  to  argument,  offers  the  widest  to  eloquent  dis- 

out,  on  seeing  a  hyperborean  squire  eonvejing  peas  lo  hia  abominable 
mouth  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  ■'  O,  stop  him,  stop  hira !  that  man's 
going  to  commit  suicide."  This  anecdote  argnea  silvorforks  as  exist- 
ing much  more  than  a  century  back,  else  the  squire  had  a  g^od  defence. 
Since  then,  in  fact,  about  iho  time  of  the  French  revolution,  silver 
forks  have  been  recognized  as  not  less  indispensable  appendages  to  any 
elegant  dinner  table  than  silver  spoons ;  and,  along  with  silver  forks, 
came  in  llie  explosion  of  that  anli-Queensberry  brolalism  which  forks 
first  superseded  —  vis.,  the  fiendish  practice  of  inlroduiang  the  knife 
between  the  lips.  But,  in  defiance  of  all  these  facts,  certain  select  hacks 
of  the  daily  press,  who  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  civilized 
dinner,  and  fancying  thai  their  own  obscene  modea  of  feeding  pre- 
vailed every  where,  got  up  the  name  of  the  Silver-fork  School,  (which 
should  have  indicated  the  school  of  decency,)  as  rapraseiiting  some 
ideal  school  of  fantastic  Or  ultra  refinement  At  length,  however, 
when  cheap  counterfeits  of  silver  have  made  the  decent  four-pronged 
fork  cheaper  than  the  two-pronged  steel  barbarism,  what  hasfollowed  ? 
Why,  this  —  that  the  universality  of  the  diiFosion  has  made  it  hopeless 
any  longer  to  banter  it.  There  is,  therefore,  this  strict  analogy  be- 
tween "  the  silver  fort "  reproach  and  "  the  blaeafocking "  reproach 
—  that  in  both  cases  alike  arecognition,  graduallj  becoming  universal, 
of  the  thing  itself,  as  a  social  necessity,  has  pot  down  forever  alt  idle 
attempts  to  throw  ridicule  npou  it — upon  literature,  in  th(  one  caw, 
as  a  most  appropriate  female  ornament ;  and  upon  silvei  fi>i^,  op 
(he  other,  as  an  clomcnl  of  social  'lecornm. 
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daughter  of  Ireland,  and  in  that  way  making  her  those  ac- 
knowledgments for  her  goodness  which  I  could  not  properly 
clothe  in  words,  I  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  my  indecorum 

by  seeing  her  suddenly  blush.     1  believe  that  Miss  Bl 

interpreted  myadmiration  rightly  ;  for  she  was  not  oflended, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  when  not  at- 
iendicg  to  her  sister,  conversed  almost  exclusively,  and  in 
<t  confidential  way,  with  Lord  Westport  and  myself  The 
whole,  in  fact,  of  this  conversation  must  have  convinced 
ncr  that  I,  mere  boy  as  I  was,  (viz.,  about  fifteen,)  could  not 
have  presumed  lo  direct  my  admiration  to  Aer,  a  fine  young 
woman  of  twenty,  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  gen- 
erous champion,  and  a  very  adroit  mistress  in  the  dazzling 
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jealous  of  my  own  demeaaor,  r      rv  d       d 
tlie  presence  of  women ;  rever  n      ^  n      so  h 

them  as  my  own  ideal  of  worn  h  m      F 

curried  about  with  me  the  idea,  h  I        m  d 

see  an  approximation,  of 

"  A  perfect  woman,  n         p 
To  warn,  to  comfort  m 

And  from  ibis  day  I  was  an  al       d  an 

relapsing  into  the  careless,  irrcll  n    d  h     d 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wi  p  my      m  g     o 

the  other  sex,  and  in  glorifying       pos  b     p  tirs 

to  be  confounded  with  those  ihoughtles'J  and  trivial  rheto- 
ricians who  flatter  woman  with  a  false  !ip  worship  ,  and, 
like  Lord  Byron's  buccaneers,  hold  out  to  them  a  picture 
of  their  own  empire,  built  only  upon  sensual  or  upon  shad- 
owy excellencea  We  find  continualh  a  false  enthusiasm, 
a  mere  bacchanilian  mtbriation,  on  belnlf  of  woman,  put 
forth  by  modern  verse  writers  e\pr(-.-lj  at  the  expense  of 
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the  other  sex,  as  though  woman  could  be  of  porcelain,  whilst 
man  was  of  common  earthern  ware.  Even  the  tcstiiriotiies  of 
Ledyard  and  Park  are  partly  false  {though  amiable)  tributes 
to  female  exeelle  c  leas     !  ey  are  merely  one-sided 

truths — aspects  of  one  pi  ass  a  i  under  a  peculiar  angle. 
For,  though  the  e  e  d  fl  ct  aracterislically,  yet  they 
never  fail  to  refiec  e  h  o  1  er  nor  can  they  difTer  as  to 
the  general  amou  of  de  elop  ne  t ;  never  yet  was  woman 
in  one  stage  of  el     a  o  In        (of  the  same  commu- 

nity) in  another.  Tho  1  efo  e,  daughter  of  God  and 
man,  all-potent  wo  an !  re  e  e  e  thy  own  ideal ;  and  in 
the  wildest  of  the  horn  ^e  wh  ch  s  paid  to  thee,  as  also  in 
the  most  real  aspects  of  thy  wide  dominion,  read  no  trophy 
of  idle  vanity,  but  a  silent  indication  of  the  possible  gran- 
deur enshrined  in  thy  nature  ;  which  realize  to  the  extent 
of  thy  power, — 

"And  ehow  us  how  divine  a  thing 


A         p     p  y  p 

luA  f  which,  from  hidden  worlds,  called  him  to  a 
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!,  perhaps,  revolting  to  his  huma.n  sensi- 
bilities, as  he  must  deliver,  was  under  a  coercion  to  de- 
liver the  burning  word  that  spoke  withio  his  heart, —  or  as 
a  ship  on  the  Indian  Ocean  cannot  seek  rest  by  anchoring, 
but  mast  run  before  the  wrath  of  the  reionsoon,  —  such  in  its 
fury,  such  in  its  unrelentingness,  was  the  persecution  that 
m  m        S  h     I      b.     d      h 


At  first,  however,  my  disgust  had  be  n  me  e  y  he  d  gua 
of  weariness  and  pride.  But  now,  a  s  c  s  s  (fo  sa 
it  was  virtually  to  me,)  when  a  prema  u  e  d  e  pmen  of 
my  whole  mind  was  rushmg  in  like  a  ca  a  ac  f  c  ng 
channels  for  itself  and  for  the  new  tas  es  wh  ch  n  o- 
duced,  my  disgust  was  no  longer  s  pyne  c  a  bu 
had  deepened  into  a  moral  sense  as  o  on  e  nae  1 5,0  ty 
continually  violated.  Once  the  petty  ound  of  c  00  laoks 
had  been  felt  as  a  molestation ;  hi  no  a  as  as  a 
degradation.     Constant  conversation  -,0       up      e 
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for  the  lasl  half  year,  and  upon  topics  olbntitnes  of  (he 
gravest  order,  —  the  responsibility  that  had  always  in  some 
slight  degree  settled  upon  myself  since  1  had  become  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  my  family,  but  of  late  much  more 
so  when  circumstances  had  thrown  me  as  an  English  stran- 
ger upon  the  society  of  dislioguished  Irishmen,  —  more, 
however,  than  all  beside,  the  inevitable  b  d  d 
growth  of  internal  dignity  from  the  ei  !  g  mm  re© 
with  lolly  speculations,  these  agencie     n  an      p  ra 

lion  had  imbittered  my  school  disgust         1      w      tra    1 
ling  fast  into  a  mania.     Precisely  at  tl         Im  g  p 

of  my  self-conflict  did  that  scene  occ        1     h  I  h        d 

scribed  with  Miss  Bl .     In  that  ho  h        I 

which  assuredly  was   not  wanted,  fel  1  th 

caldron  of  new-bom  impulses,  that,  lik  Id    n 

of  Medea,  was  now  transforming  me  into  a  new  creature. 
Then  first  and  suddenly  I  brought  powerfully  before  my- 
self the  change  which  was  worked  in  the  aspects  of  society 
by  the  presence  of  woman  —  woman,  pure,  thoughtful, 
noble,  coming  before  me  as  a  Pandora  crowned  with  per- 
fections. Right  over  against  this  ennobling  spectacle,  with 
equal  suddenness,  I  placed  the  odious  spectacle  of  school- 
boy society  —  no  matter  in  what  region  of  the  eartli ; 
schoolboy  society,  so  frivolous  in  the  matter  of  its  disputes, 
often  so  brutal  in  the  manner;  so  childish,  and  yet  so 
remote  from  simplicity;  so  foohshly  careless,  and  yet  so 
revoltingly  selfish;  dedicated  ostensibly  to  learning,  and 
yet  beyond  any  section  of  human  beings  so  conspicuously 
ignorant.  Was  it  indeed  that  heavenly  which  I  was  soon 
lo  exchange  for  this  earthly  ?  It  seemed  to  me,  when  con- 
templating the  possibility  that  I  could  yet  have  nearly 
three  years  to  pass  in  such  society  as  this,  that  I  heard 
some  irresistible  voice  saying.  Lay  aside  thy  fleshly  robea 
of  humanity,  and  enter  for  a  season  into  some  brutal  in- 
^lornatioi; 
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But  what  cdnnectioo  had  this  painful  prospect  with  Iax- 
ton  ?  Why  should  it  press  upon  my  anxieties  in  approach- 
ing that  mansion,  more  than  it  had  done  at  Westport  ? 
Naturally  enough,  in  part,  because  every  day  brought  me 
nearer  to  the  horror  from  which  I  recoiled :  my  return  to 
England  would  recall  the  attention  of  my  guardians  to  the 
question,  which  aa  yet  had  slumbered  ;  and  the  knowledge 
that  I  had  reached  Northamptonshire  would  precipitate 
their  decision.  Obscurely,  besides,  through  a  hint  which 
had  reached  me,  I  guessed  what  this  decision  was  likely  to 
be,  and  it  took  the  very  worst  shape  it  could  have  taken. 
All  this  increased  my  agitation  from  hour  to  hour.  But  all 
s  quickened  and  barbed  by  the  certainty  of  so  im- 
'c  meeting  Lady  Carbery.  To  her  it  was,  and  to 
her  only,  that  I  could  look  for  any  useful  advice  or  any 
effectual  aid.  She  over  my  mother,  as  in  turn  my  mother 
over  her,  exercised  considerable  influence ;  whilst  my 
mother's  power  was  very  seldom  disturbed  by  the  other 
guardians  The  mistress  of  Laxton  it  was,  therefore, 
whose  opinion  upon  the  case  would  virtually  be  decisive  ; 
since,  if  the  saw  no  reasonable  encouragement  to  any  con- 
test with  my  guardians,  1  felt  too  surely  that  my  own  un- 
counlenanced  and  unaided  energies  drooped  too  much  for 
such  an  effort.  Who  Lady  Carbery  was, !  will  explain  in 
my  next  chapter,  entitled  Laxlon.  Meantime,  to  me,  indi. 
vidually,  she  was  the  one  sole  friend  that  ever  I  could 
regard  as  entirely  fulfilling  the  offices  of  an  honorable 
friendship.  She  had  known  me  from  infancy :  when  I 
was  in  my  first  year  of  life,  she,  an  orphan  and  a  great 
heiress,  was  in  her  tenth  or  eleventh  ;  and  on  her  occa- 

[•  Ttie  reader  of  the  "  Conteasions  of  an  English  Opium  I'ktar  "  will 
at  once  recall  Ihe  name  of  Lafly  CarbBry  in  coniieetion  with  the  loan 
sought  by  De  Quincey  fTam  a  lady  of  rank,  when  he  was  atwut  to 
ekipe,  as  be  teruie  it,  from  school  at  Uanchester  ] 
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sional  visits  to  "  tlie  Farm,"  {a  rustic  old  house  then  occu- 
pied by  my  father,)  I,  a  household  pot,  suffering  under  an 
ague,  which  lasted  from  my  first  year  to  my  third,  natu- 
TOlly  fell  into  her  hands  as  a  sort  of  superior  toy,  a  toy 
tlial  could  breathe  and  talk.  Every  year  our  inlimacy  had 
been  renewed,  until  her  marriage  interrupted  it.  But, 
after  no  very  long  interval,  when  my  mother  had  trans- 
ferred her  household  to  Bath,  in  that  city  we  frequently 
met  again ;  Lord  Carbcry  liking  Bath  for  itself,  as  well  as 
f  't  y  n  t'  w'tl  L  d  n  hilst  Ladv  Carbery's 
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ns  "  Low  Church,"  or  "  Evangelical  Christ ianily,"  Thcst. 
views,  being  adopted  in  a  great  measure  from  my  mother, 
were  naturally  the  same  as  my  mother's ;  so  that  I  could 
form  some  guess  as  to  the  general  spirit,  if  not  the  exact 
dirKclion,  in  which  her  tiounsels  would  flow.  It  is  siugular 
(hat,  until  this  time,  I  had  never  regarded  Lady  Carbery 
under  any  relation  whatever  to  female  intellectual  society. 
My  early  childish  knowledge  of  her  had  shut  out  that 
mode  of  viewing  her.     But  now,  suddenly,  under  the  aew 

born  sympathies  awakened  by  the  scene  with  Miss  Bl , 

I  became  aware  of  the  distinguished  place  she  was  qualified 
to  fill  in  such  society.  In  that  Eden  —  for  such  it  had  now 
consciously  become  to  me  —  I  hdd  no  necessity  to  cultn  ate 
an  interest  or  solicit  an  adm  saion  alreidj ,  through  Lady 
Carhery's  loo  flaltenng  estim-\to  of  my  own  pretensions, 
and  through  old,  childish  memorib':  I  held  the  most  diatin 
guished  place.  This  Eden, she  it  was  that  lighted  up  sud 
denly  to  my  new-horn  powers  of  appreciation  in  ail  ita 
dreadful  points  of  contrast  with  the  kilhng  society  of 
schoolboys.  She  it  was,  fitted  to  be  the  glory  of  such  an 
Eden,  who  probably  would  assist  in  bani&hing  me  for  the 
present  to  the  wilderness  outside  My  distress  of  mind 
was  inexpressible.  And,  in  the  midst  of  glittering  saloons, 
at  times  also  in  the  midst  of  society  the  most  ftscinating, 
I  —  contemplating  the  idea  of  that  gloom>  acidemic  dun 
geon  to  which  for  three  long  )ears  I  anticipated  too  cer 
tainly  a  sentence  of  exile  —  felt  ^ery  much  as  in  the 
middle  ages  must  have  felt  some  victim  ol  omI  destiny, 
inheritor  of  a  false,  fleeting  prosperity,  tliit  =!uddenly,  in  a 
moment  of  time,  by  signs  bldzing  out  past  all  concealment 
on  his  forehead,  was  detected  as  a  leper;  and  in  thai 
character,  as  a  public  nuisance  and  universal  horror,  was 
summoned  instantly  to  withdraw  from  society  ;  prince  or 
|)f'usant,  was   indulged  with   no    lime    for   preparation   or 
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evasion  ;  and,  from  the  midst  of  any  society,  the  sweetest 
or  the  most  dazzling,  was  driven  violently  to  taka  up  his 
abode  amidst  the  sorrow-haunted  cliambers  of  a  lazar 
house. 
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CHAPTEB   XIV. 

THE   ORPHAN   HEIRESS. 

I.    VISIT  TO  LAXTO>r. 

Mt  route,  after  parting  from  Lord  Weatport  at  Birm- 
ingham, lay,  as  I  mentioned  iu  the  last  chapter  of  these 
Sketches,  through  Stamford  to  Laxton,  the  Northanip- 
tonsliire  seat  of  Lord  Carbery.  From  Stamford,  which 
1  had  reached  by  some  intolerable  old  coach,  such  as  in 
those  days  too  commonly  abused  the  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  Young  England,  I  took  a  post-chaise  to  Lax- 
ton.  The  distance  was  hut  nine  miles,  and  tlie  postilion 
drove  well,  so  that  I  could  not  really  have  been  long 
upon  the  road ;  and  yet,  from  gloomy  rumination  upon 
the  unhappy  destination  which  I  believed  myself 
approaohing  within  three  or  four  months,  never  had 
I  weathered  a  journey  that  seemed  to  mo  so  long 
and  dreary.  As  I  alighted  on  the  steps  at  Laxton, 
the  first  dinner-bell  rang ;  and  I  was  hurrying  to  my 
toilet,  when  my  sister  Mary,  who  had  met  me  in  the 
portico,  begged  mo  first  of  all  to  come  into  Lady 
Carbery's  dressing-room,  her  ladyBhip  having  some- 
thing special  to  communicate,  which  related  (as  I  uu' 
derstoodhcr)  to  one  Simon.  "What  Simon?  Simon 
25 
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Peter  ? "  —  0,  no,  you  irrevercnd  boy,  no  Simoc  af 
ftll  with  an  S,  bat  Cymon  with  a  C,  —  Dryden's  Cy- 

'■  That  whistle.i  as  liu  wei.t  fi>r  want  of  thought.' " 

This  one  indication  was  a  key  to  the  wliole  explana- 
tion that  followed.  The  sole  visitors,  it  seemed,  at 
that  time  to  Laxton,  beside  my  sister  and  myself, 
were  Lord  and  Lady  Maseey.  They  were  under- 
atood  to  be  domesticated  at  Laston  for  a  very  long 
stay.  In  reality,  my  own  private  construction  of 
the  case  (though  unauthorized  by  anything  ever 
hinted  to  me  by  Lady  Carbery)  was,  that  Lord  Maa- 
sey  might  probably  be  under  some  cloud  of  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  such  as  suggested  pruden- 
tially  an  absence  from  Ireland.  Meantime,  what  was 
it  that  made  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to 
LadyOavbery?  It  was  the  singular  revolution  whicli, 
in  one  whom  all  hia  friends  looked  upon  as  sold  to 
constitutional  torpor,  suddenly,  and  beyond  all  hope, 
had  kindled  a  new  and  nobler  life.  Occupied  origin- 
ally by  no  shadow  of  any  earthly  interest,  killed  by 
ennui,  all  at  once  Lord  Massey  had  fallen  passionately 
in  love  with  a  fair  young  countrywoman,  well  con- 
nected, but  bringing  him  no  fortune  (I  report  only 
from  hearsay),  and  endowing  him  simply  with  the 
priceless  blessing  of  her  own  womanly  charms,  her 
delightful  society,  and  her  sweet,  Irish  style  of  inno- 
cent gayety.  No  transformation  that  ever  legends 
or  romances  had  reported  was  more  memorable. 
Lapse  of  time  (for  Lord  Massey  had  now  been  mar- 
ried three  or  four  years),  and  deep  seclusion  from 
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general  socieiy,  had  done  nothing,  apparently,  to 
lower  the  tone  of  his  happiness.  The  expression  of 
thia  happinees  was  noiseless  and  unobtrusive  ;  no 
marks  were  there  of  vulgar  uxoriousiiesa — nothing 
that  could  provoke  the  sneer  of  the  worldling ;  but 
not  the  less  so  entirely  hsid  the  society  of  his  young 
wife  created  a  new  pi-inciple  of  life  within  him,  and 
evoked  some  nature  hitherto  slumbering,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  would  else  have  continued  to  slumber  till 
hie  death,  that,  at  moments  when  he  believed  him- 
self unobserved,  he  still  wore  the  aspect  of  an  impas- 
sioned lover. 


With  half  the  wondtrs  thai  were  wrougbt  t< 

Her  ohftmber  window  did  surpass  in  glory 
The  portala  of  the  dawn." 


And  in  no  case  was  it  more  literally  realized, 
daily  almost  I  witnessed,  that 


ForneviT  did  the  drawing-room  door  open,  and  sud. 
deniy  disclose  the  beautiful  ligurc  of  Lady  Massey, 
than  a  mighty  cloud  scorned  to  roll  away  from  the 
young  Irishman's  brow.  At  this  time  it  happened, 
and  indeed  it  oftoa  happened,  that  Lord  Carbery  was 
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absent  in  Ireland,  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that 
during  the  long  couple  of  hours  through  which  the 
custom  of  those  tifiies  bound  a  man  to  the  dinner- 
table  after  the  dieappearance  of  the  ladies,  his  time 
would  hang  heavily  on  hia  hands.  To  me,  therefore. 
Lady  Carbery  looked,  having  first  put  me  in  posses- 
sion of  the  case,  for  assistance  to  her  hospitality, 
under  the  difBculties  I  Lave  stated.  She  thoroughly 
loved  Lady  Massey,  as,  indeed,  nobody  could  help 
doing  ;  and  for  her  sake,  had  there  been  no  separate 
interest  surrounding  the  young  lord,  it  would  have 
been  most  painful  to  her  that  through  Lord  Carbery'a 
absence  a  periodic  tedium  should  oppress  her  guest 
at  that  precise  season  of  the  day  which  traditionally 
dedicated  itself  to  genial  enjoyment.  Glad,  there- 
fore, was  she  that  an  ally  had  come  at  last  to  Lax- 
ton,  who  might  arm  her  purposes  of  hospitality  with 
some  powers  of  self-fulfilment  And  yet  for  a  ser- 
vice of  that  nature  could  she  rea=!onably  relj  upon 
me  ?  Odious  is  the  hobble  de  hoy  to  tht,  mature 
young  man.  Generally  speaking  that  cinnot  be 
denied.  But  in  me  though  naturally  the  shyest  of 
human  beings,  intense  commerce  with  men  of  e^ery 
rank,  from  the  highest  to  tlie  lowe&t,  had  availed  to 
dissipate  all  arrears  of  mauvaiBe  honte  ;  I  could  talk 
upon  innumerable  subjects  ;  and,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  entering  immediately  upon  business,  1  was 
fresh  from  Ireland,  knew  multitudes  of  those  whom 
Lord  Massey  either  knew  or  felt  an  interest  in,  and, 
at  that  happy  period  of  life,  found  it  easy,  with  three 
or  four  glasses  of  wine,  to  call  back  the  golden  spir- 
its which  were  now  so  often  deserting  me.     Reno- 
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vafed,  moantimo,  by  a  hot  bath,  I  was  ready  at  the 
second  summons  of  the  dinner-bell,  and  descended  a 
new  creature  to  the  drawing-room.  Here  ]  was  pre- 
sented to  the  noble  lord  and  his  wife.  Lord  Massey 
was  in  fignre  shortish,  but  broad  and  stout,  aiid  wore 
an  amiable  expression  of  face.  That  I  could  exe- 
cute Lady  Carbcry's  commission,  I  felt  satisfied  at 
once.  And,  accordingly,  when  the  ladies  had  re- 
tired from  the  dining-room,  I  found  an  easy  opening, 
in  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  Lastoii 
stables,  for  introducing  naturally  a  picturesque  and 
contrasting  sketch  of  the  etud  and  the  stables  at 
Westport.  The  etables  and  everything  connected 
with  the  stables  at  Laston  were  magnificent ;  in 
fact,  far  out  of  symmetry  with  the  house,  which,  at 
that  time,  was  elegant  and  comfortable,  but  not 
splendid.  As  usual  in  English  establishmet^ts,  all 
the  appointments  were  complete,  and  carried  to  the 
same  point  of  exquisite  finish.  The  stud  of  hunters 
was  first-rate  and  extensive ;  and  the  whole  scene, 
at  closing  the  stables  for  the  night,  was  so  splen- 
didly arranged  and  illuminated,  that  Lady  Carbery 
would  take  all  her  visitors  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
admire  it.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Westport  you 
might  fancy  yourself  overlooking  the  establishment 
of  some  Albanian  Pacha.  Crowds  of  irregular  help- 
ers and  grooms,  many  of  them  totally  unrecognized 
by  Lord  Altamont,  some  half  countenanced  by  this 
or  that  upper  servant,  some  doubtfully  tolerated, 
Bome  not  tolerated,  but  nevertheless  slipping  in  by 
pdslurn  doors  when  the  enemy  had  withdrawn,  made 
up  a  strange  mob  as  regarded  the  human  element  in 
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this  establishment.  And  Dean  Browne  re^Iarly 
asserted  that  five  out  of  sis  amongst  these  helpers 
he  himself  could  swear  to  as  active  hoys  from  Vine- 
gar Hill.  Trivial  enough,  meantime,  in  our  eyes, 
was  any  little  matter  of  rebellion  that  they  migh' 
have  upon  their  consciences.  High  treason  we  wil- 
lingly winked  at.  But  what  we  could  not  wiok  at 
was  the  systematic  treason  which  they  committed 
against  our  comfort,  namely,  by  teaching  our  horses 
all  imaginable  tricks,  and  training  them  up  in  the 
way  along  which  they  should  not  go,  so  that  when 
they  were  old  they  were  very  little  likely  to  depart 
from  it.  Such  a  set  of  restive,  hard-mouthed  wretches 
as  Lord  Westport  and  I  daily  had  to  bestride,  no 
tongue  could  describe.  There  was  a  cousin  of  Lord 
Westport's,  subsequently  created  Lord  Oranmore, 
distinguished  for  his  horsemanship,  and  always 
splendidly  mounted  from  his  father's  stables  at  Cas- 
tle M'Garret,  to  whom  our  stormy  contests  with 
ruined  tempers  and  vicious  habits  yielded  a  regular 
comedy  of  fun  ;  and,  in  order  to  improve  it,  he  would 
sometimes  bribe  Lord  Westport's  treacherous  groom 
into  misleading  us,  when  floundering  amongst  bogs, 
into  the  interior  labyrinths  of  these  morasses.  Beep, 
however,  as  the  morass,  was  this  man's  remorse 
when,  on  leaving  Westport,  I  gave  him  the  heavy 
golden  perquisite,  which  my  mother  (unaware  of 
the  tricks  ho  had  practised  upon  me)  had  by  let- 
tor  instructed  me  to  give.  He  was  a  mere  savage 
boy  fi-om  the  central  bogs  of  Oonnaught,  and,  to  the 
groat  amusement  of  Lord  Westport,  he  persisted  in 
calling  me  "  your  majesty  "  for  the  rest  of  that  day  ■ 
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and  by  all  other  means  open  to  him 
penitence.  But  the  dean  insisted  tliat,  no  matter 
for  his  penitence  in  the  matter  of  the  bogs,  he  had 
certainly  carried  a  pike  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  and  prob- 
ably had  stolen  a  pair  of  boots  at  Fumes,  when  he 
kindly  made  a  call  at  the  Deanery,  in  passing  through 
that  pla.!e  to  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  the  engineer  of  mischief  "  hoist  with  his 
own  petard;"*  and  it  happened  that  the  horses 
assigned  to  draw  a  post-chariot  carrying  Lord  West- 
port,  myself,  and  the  dean,  on  our  return  journey  to 
Dublin,  were  a  pair  utterly  ruined  by  a  certain  under- 
postilion,  named  Moran.  This  particular  ruin  did 
Mr.  Moran  boast  to  have  contributed  as  his  separate 
contribution  to  the  general  ruinations  of  the  stables. 
And  the  particular  object  was,  that  his  horses,  and 
consequently  himself,  might  be  left  in  genial  laziness. 
But" as  Nemesis  would  have  it,  Mr.  Moran  was  the 
charioteer  specially  appointed  to  this  particular  ser- 
vice. We  were  to  return  by  e^y  journeys  of  twenty- 
five  miles  a  day,  or  even  less  ;  since  every  such 
interval  brought  us  to  the  house  of  some  hospitable 
family,  connected  by  friendship  or  by  blood  with 
Lord  Altamont.  Fervently  had  Lord  Westport 
pleaded  with  his  father  for  an  allowance  of  four 
horses  ;  not  at  all  with  any  foolish  view  to  fleeting 
aristocratic  splendor,  but  simply  to  the  luxury  of 
rapid  motion.  But  Lord  Altamont  was  firm  in  re- 
sisting this  petition  at  that  time.  The  remote  conse- 
quence was,  that  by  way  of  redressing  the  violated 

•"  Hamlet,"  but  ii.l3o  " Ovid  ■."^" Los  dco  justwr  ulia  ert, 
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equilibrium  to  our  feelings,  we  subscribed  throughout 
Wales  to  extcrt  six  horses  from  the  astoaished  inu- 
keepers,  most  of  whom  declined  the  requisition,  and 
would  furnish  only  four,  on  the  plea  that  the  leaders 
would  only  embarrass  the  other  horaes ;  but  one  at 
Bangor,  from  whom  we  coolly  requested  eight,  re 
coiled  from  our  demand  aa  from  a  sort  of  miniature 
treason.  How  so  ?  Because  in  this  island  he  had 
always  understood  eight  horses  to  be  consecrated  to 
royal  use.  Not  at  all,  we  a  su  dim  Pickford,  the 
great  carrier,  always  hor  1  h  s  wa  n  with  eight. 
And  tho  law  knew  of  no  1  t  t  n  between  wagon 
and  pos1>chaise,  coach-h    se  rt  1   rse.     How- 

ever, we  could  not  compa.  s  tl  \  t  f  the  eight 
horses,  the  double  quadriga  ne  le  instance  ; 

but  the  true  reason  we  s  m  d  t  ^  not  the  pre- 
tended puritanism  of  loyalty  t  th  h  of  Guelph, 
but  the  running  short  of  th  nk  p  s  fiinds.  If 
he  had  to  meet  a  daily  a  g  11  f  twenty-four 
horses,  then  it  might  well  1  pp  n  tl  t  u  draft  upon 
him  for  eight  horses  at  oi  (  uU  w  uld  bankrupt  him 
for  a  whole  day. 

But  I  am  anticipating.     Retu      n     t    Ireland  and 
Mr.  Moran,  the  vicious  d         of  horses,  the 

immediate  consequence  to  him  of  this  unexpected 
limitation  to  a  pair  of  horses  was,  that  all  his 
knavery  in  one  hour  recoiled  upon  himself.  The 
horses  whom  he  had  himself  trained  to  vice  and 
restivencss,  in  the  hope  that  thus  bis  own  services 
and  theirs  might  be  less  in  request,  now  became  the 
very  curse  of  his  life.  Every  morning,  duly  as  an 
attempt  was  made  to  put  them  in  motion,  they  began 
to  back,  and  no  arts,  gentle  or  harsh,  would  for  a 
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moment  avail  to  coax  or  to  coiirco  tliem  into  the 
conntei  direction.  Gould  retrogression  by  any  meta- 
physics have  been  translated  into  progress,  we  ex- 
celled in  that ;  it  was  our  /oWe ;  we  could  have 
backed  to  the  North  Pole.  That  might  be  the  waj 
to  glory,  or  at  least  to  distinction  —  sic  itur  ml  antra ; 
anfortunately,  it  was  not  the  way  tJD  Dubiiii.  Conse- 
quently,  on  every  day  of  our  journey  —  aiid  the  days 
were  ten  —  not  once,  but  always,  we  had  the  same 
deadly  conflict -to  repeat;  and  this  being  always 
unavailing,  found  its  solution  uniformly  in  the  fol- 
lowing ultimate  resource.  Two  largo-boucd  horses, 
usually  taken  from  the  plough,  were  harnessed  on  as 
leaders.  By  main  force  they  hauled  our  wicked 
wheelers  into  the  right  direction,  and  forced  them, 
by  pure  physical  superiority,  into  working.  We 
furnished  a  joyous  and  comic  spectacle  to  every 
town  and  village  through  which  we  passed.  The 
wholo  community,  men  and  children,  camo  out  to 
assist  at  our  departure  ;  and  all  alike  wore  diverted, 
but  not  the  less  irritated,  by  the  demoniac  obstinacy 
of  the  brutes,  who  seemed  under  the  immediate  in- 
spiration of  the  fiend.  Everybody  was  anxious  to 
share  in  the  scourging  which  was  administered  to 
them  right  and  left ;  and  once  propelled  into  a  gal- 
lop (or  such  a  gallop  aa  our  Brobdiguagian  leaders 
could  accomplish),  they  were  forced  into  keeping  it 
up.  But,  without  rehearsing  all  the  details  of  the 
case,  it  may  bo  readily  conceived  that  the  amount  of 
trouble  distributed  amongst  our  whole  party  was 
enormous.  Once  or  twice  the  friends  at  whose 
nouses  we  slept  were  able  to  assist  us.  But  gen- 
erally they  either  bad  no  horses,  or  none  of  the 
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CommaDding  power  dematided,  Ol'ten,  again,  it  hap- 
pened, as  our  route  was  veiy  circuitous,  that  no  iiiiia 
lay  in  our  neighborhood  ;  or,  if  there  were  inns,  the 
horses  proved  t  b  t  t  I  ^ht  a  b  Id  At  B  I 
linasloe,  and  ag  t  Athl  h  If  th     t  w 

out  to  help   us  1    h  u  t  bl     h 

thirty  or  forty  m  th    1      t      f  1  ught       (.ull  d 

at  ropes  fastened  t  pi         Ipltb      ad 

compelled  the  en     t        dm  t       fly  11  p 

But,  naturally,  a         pi       f  mil  w  th  u 

exhausted.     The  th  ty     f      1  g 

the  covers,"  as  tl      d  11    1  t ,  th  t     ,  b     t    g 

amongst  the  adjacent  fa  ne  for  powerful  cattle. 
This  labor  (0,  Jup  te  tl  anka  I  e  for  that  t)  fell  upon 
Mr.  Moraa.  Aj  d  bon  et  mes  t  would  happen  that 
the  horses,  which  it  had  cost  him  three  or  four  hours 
to  find,  could  be  spared  only  tor  four  or  five  miles. 
Such  a  journey  can  rarely  have  been  accomplished. 
Our  zigzag  course  had  prolonged  it  into  from  two 
hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ; 
and  it  is  literally  true  that,  of  this  entire  distance 
from  Westport  House  to  Sackville-street,  Dublin, 
not  one  furlong  had  been  performed  under  the  spon- 
taneous impulse  of  our  own  horses.  Their  diabolic 
resistajice  continued  to  the  last.  And  one  may  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  sense  of  final  Bubjugation  to 
man  must  have  proved  penally  bitter  to  the  horses. 
But,  meantime,  it  vexes  one  that  such  wretches 
should  bo  fed  with  good  old  hay  and  oats  ;  as  well 
littered  down  also  in  their  stalls  as  a  prebendary ; 
and  by  many  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  their  true  char- 
acter, should  have  been  patted  and  caressed.  Let  ub 
hope  that  a  fate,  to  which  more  than  once  they  were 
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nearly  forcing  ws,  namely,  regress  wut  a  precipice, 
may  ultimately  have  been  their  own.  Once  I  saw 
such  anottier  case  dramatically  carried  through  to 
its  natural  crisis  in  the  Liverpool  Mail,  It  was  on 
the  stage  leading  into  Lichfield  ;  there  was  no  con- 
spiracy, as  in  our  Irish  case  ;  one  horse  only  out  of 
the  four  was  tho  criminal ;  and,  according  to  the 
queen's  bench  (Denman,  C.  J.),  there  is  no  con- 
spiracy competent  to  one  agent ;  but  ho  was  even 
more  signally  under  a  demoniac  possession  of  mu 
tinous  resistance  to  man.  The  case  was  really  a 
memorable  one.  If  ever  there  was  a  distinct  procla- 
mation of  rebellion  againbt  man,  it  was  made  by  that 
brutal  horse  ;  and  I,  therefore,  being'  a  passenger  on 
the  box,  took  a  note  of  the  case  ;  and  on  a  proper 
occasion  I  may  be  mduced  to  publish  it,  unless  some 
Ilouynhm  should  whmny  ag.imat  mc  a  chancery 
injunction. 

Prom  these  wild,  Tartar-like  stables  of  Connaught, 
liow  vast  was  the  transition  to  that  perfection  of  ele- 
gance, and  of  adaptation  between  means  and  ends, 
that  reigned  from  centre  to  circumference  through 
the  stables  at  Laxton  !  I,  as  it  happened,  could  re- 
port to  Lord  Masaey  their  earlier  condition  ;  he  to 
me  could  report  their  immediate  changes.  I  won  him 
easily  to  an  interest  in  my  own  Irish  experiences,  so 
fresh,  and  in  parts  so  grotesque,  wilder  also  by  much 
in  Connaught  than  in  Lord  Massey's  county  of  Lim- 
erick ;  whilst  he  (without  affecting  any  delight  in 
the  hunting  systems  of  Northamptonshire  and  Leices- 
tershire) yet  took  pleasure  in  explaining  to  mo  those 
characteristic  features  of  the  English  midland  hunt 
ing  as  centralized  at  Melton,  which  even  then  gave 
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to  it  the  supreme  rank  for  brilliancy  and  unity  of 
effect  amongst  all  varieties  of  the  chase.* 

Horses  had  formed  the  natural  and  introductory 
topic  of  conversation  between  us.  What  we  sev- 
erally knew  of  Ireland,  though  in  different  quarters, 
—  what  we  both  knew  of  Laxton,  the  barbaric  splen- 
dor, and  the ,  civiliaed  splendor,  ^  had  naturally  an 
interest  for  us  both  in  their  contrasts  {at  one  time 
so  picturesque,  at  another  so  grotesque),  which  illu- 
minated our  separate  recollections.  But  my  quick 
instinct  soon  made  me  aware  that  a  jealousy  was 
gathering  in  Lord  Masaey's  mind  around  such  a 
topic,  as  though  too  ostentatiously  levelled  to  his 
particular  knowledge,  or  to  his  animal  condition  of 


*  if  mere  Dames  wero  allowed  to  dazzle  the  judgmsTit,  how  niag- 
nifleenl  to  a  gallant  young  BngUahman  of  twentj  seems  at  first  the 

ont  the  meanest  and  most  cim/trdly  mode  of  huoting  knunn  tu  liuinsa 

oourageona  exposure  of  the  hunter  ;  bnt,  from  all  ocoounts,  ila  ei- 

the  buSlo  disturbs  the  ooidiality  of  tho  sport.     Tha  very  opposite 

The  lion  ia  everywhere  a.  cowardly  wralah,  unleaa  when  sublimed 

inrrish  of  enomiea.  Thoae  who  fanoied  so  muoh  advoiiturousness  in 
the  iion  oonfliots  of  Mr.  Gordon  Cnmming  appear  never  to  havo  read 
the  missionary  travela  of  Mr.  Moffat.  Tho  poor  missionary,  witliout 
any  arms  whateror,  came  to  think  lightly  of  half  a  dosea  lions  seen 

Limself  Nobody  can  have  any  wish  to  undervalue  tha  adventurous 
gallantry  of  Mr.  G.  dimming.  But,  in  tho  single  ease  of  tke  Cape  lion, 
there  is  an  unintentional  advantage  taken  from  the  traditional  name 
uf  lion,  as  though  tho  Cape  lion  wore  such  as  that  which  ranges  (he 
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taste.  But  easily  I  slipped  off  into  another  key.  At 
Ijaxton,  it  happened  that  the  library  was  excellent, 
founded  by  whom,  I  nover  heard ;  but  certainly,  when 
used  by  a  systematic  reader,  it  showed  itself  to  have 
been  systematioally  collected  ;  it  stretched  pretty 
equably  through  two  centuries, — namely,  from  about 
1600  to  1800, — and  might,  perhaps,  amount  to  seven- 
teen thousand  volumee.  Lord  Masaey  was  far  from 
illiterate  ;  and  his  interest  in  books  was  unaffected, 
if  limited,  and  too  often  interrupted,  by  defective 
knowledge.  The  library  was  dispersed  through  six 
or  seven  small  rooms,  lying  between  the  drawing- 
room  in  one  wing,  and  the  dining-room  in  tho 
opposite  wing.  This  dispersion,  however,  already 
furnished  the  ground  of  a  rude  classification.  In 
some  one  of  those  rooms  was  Lord  Massey  always 
to  be  found,  from  the  forenoon  to  the  evening.  And 
was  it  any  fault  of  his  that  his  daughter,  little 
Grace,  about  two  years  old,  pursued  him  down  from 
her  nursery  every  morning,  and  insisted  upon  seeing 
ianumerable  pictures,  lurking  (as  she  had  discov- 
ered) in  many  different  recesses  of  the  library  ? 
More  and  more  from  this  quarter  it  was  that  we 
drew  the  materials  of  our  daily  after-dinner  conver- 
sation. One  great  discouragement  arises  commonly 
to  the  student,  where  the  particular  library  in  which 
ho  reads  has  been  so  disordinately  collected  that  lie 
caimot  pursue  a  subject  once  started.  Now,  at  Lax- 
ton,  the  books  had  been  eo  judiciously  brought 
together,  so  many  hooks  and  eyes  connected  them, 
that  the  whole  library  formed  what  one  might  call  a 
scries  of  strata,  naturally  allied,  through  which  you 
might    qnarry  your  way   consecutively   for    many 
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montlia.  On  rainy  days,  and  often  enough  one  l><id 
occasion  to  say  through  rainy  weeks,  what  a  dehght- 
fill  resource  did  thia  library  prove  to  both  of  us . 
And  oue  day  it  occurred  to  ns,  that,  whereas  the 
stables  and  the  library  were  both  jewels  of  attrac- 
tion, the  latter  had  been  by  much  the  least  costly. 
Pretty  often  1  have  found,  when  any  opening  has 
existed  for  making  the  computation,  that,  in  a  library 
containing  a  fair  proportion  of  books  illustrated  with 
plates,  about  ten  shillings  a  volume  might  be  taken 
as  expressing,  upon  a  sufGciently  large  number  of 
volumes,  small  and  great,  the  fair  average  cost  of 
the  whole.  On  this  basis,  the  library  at  Laxtou 
would  have  cost  less  than  nine  thousand  pounds. 
On  the  other  band,  thirty-five  horses  (hunters,  racers, 
roadsters,  carriage-horses,  etc. )  might  have  cost 
about  eight  thousand  pounds,  or  a  little  more.  But 
the  library  entailed  no  permanent  cost  beyond  the 
annual  loss  of  interest ;  the  books  did  not  eat  and  re 
quired  no  aid  from  veterinary*  surgeons  whereas 
for  the  horses,  not  only  such  mmistritions  were 
intermittingly  required,  but  a  costiy  permanent  es 
tablishment  of  grooms  and  helpeis  Loid  Carhery 
who  had  received  an  elaboratL  Ettnian  edutatim 
was  even  more  earnestly  a  student  than  his  friend 
Lord  Massey,  who  had  probably  been  educated  at 
home  under  a  private   tutor.     He  read  everything 

»"  Veimnsry."  — By  the  Tflj,  whence  comes  this  odd-looHng 
word  ?  The  troFd  ixlcruna  I  hare  met  with  in  moDkish  writers,  (a 
express  di>nieslicnleil  quadngteds  ;  and  evidently  from  that  word  muat 
have  originntod  the  word  vaainary.  Bat  the  question  is  still  but 
one  step  remotod  ;  tor,  liow  camo  itlaana  by  that  acocptation  in 
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connected  with  general  politics  (meaning  by  general 
iiDt  personal  politics)  and  with  social  philosophy. 
At  Laston,  indeed,  it  was  that  I  first  saw  Godwin's 
"  Political  Justice  ; "  not  the  second  and  emasculated 
edition  in  octavo,  but  the  original  quarto  edition, 
with  all  its  virus  as  yet  undiluted  of  raw  anti-eocial 
Jacobinism. 

At  Laston  it  was  that  I  first  saw  the  entire  aggre- 
gate labors,  brigaded,  as  it  were,  and  paraded  as  if 
for  martial  review,  of  tha*  most  industrious  bene- 
factor to  the  early  stages  of  our  English  historical 
literature,  Thomas  Hearne.  Throe  hundred  guineas, 
I  believe,  had  been  the  price  paid  cheerfully  at  one 
time  for  a  complete  sctof  Heame.  At  Laxton,  also, 
it  was  that  first  I  saw  the  total  array  of  works  edited 
by  Dr.  Birch.  It  was  a  complete  arnnktstriu/m,  a 
recoifiuiio,  or  mustering,  as  it  were,  not  of  pompous 
Pr^torian  cohorts,  or  unique  guardsmen,  but  of  the 
yeomanry,  the  militia,  or  what,  under  the  old  form 
I  if  expression,  you  might  regard  as  the  trained  bands 
i>f  our  literature — -the  fund  from  which  ultimately, 
or  in  the  last  resort,  students  look  for  the  materials 
of  our  vast  and  myriad-faced  literature,  A  French 
author  of  eminence,  fifty  years  back,  having  occa- 
Rion  to  speak  of  our  English  literature  collectively, 
in  refereiaoe  to  the  one  point  of  its  variety,  being 
also  a  man  of  honor,  and  disdaining  that  sort  of 
patriotism  which  sacrifices  the  truth  to  nationality, 
speaks  of  our  pretensions  in  these  words:  Les 
Anghis  qui  ont  une  litleralure  infiiiimeni  phis  varies 
que  ht  noire.  Tliis  fact  is  a  feature  in  our  national 
pretensions  that  could  ever  have  been  regarded 
doubtfully  merely  through  insufficient  knowledge. 
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Dr.  .lohnson,  indeed,  made  it  the  dietiiiguibliiiig 
merit  of  the  French,  that  they  "have  a  book  wpon 
every  subject."  But  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  only 
capricious  as  regards  temper  and  variable  humors, 
but  as  regards  the  inequality  of  hie  knowledge.  In- 
coherent and  unsystematic  was  Dr.  Johnson's  infor- 
mation in  most  cases.  Hence  hie  extravagant  mis- 
appraisement  of  Knolles,  the  Turkish  historian, 
which  is  exposed  so  severely  by  Spittler,  the  Ger- 
man, who,  again,  is  himself  niisei'ably  superficial  in 
his  analysis  of  English  history.  Hence  the  feeble 
credulity  which  Dr.  Johnson  showed  with  respect  to 
the  forgery  of  De  Foe  (under  the  masque  of  Captain 
Carleton)  upon  the  Catalouian  campaign  of  Lord 
Peterborough.  But  it  is  singular  that  a  literature, 
so  unrivalled  as  ours  in  its  compass  and  variety, 
should  not  have  produced  any,  even  the  shallowest, 
manual  of  itself.  And  thus  it  happens,  for  example, 
that  writers  so  laborious  and  serviceable  as  Birch 
are  in  any  popular  sense  scarcely  known.  I  showed 
to  Lord  Massey,  among  others  of  his  works,  that 
which  relates  to  Lord  Worcester's  (that  is,  Lord 
Glamorgan's)  negotiations  with  the  Papal  nuncio  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  16i4,  &c.  Connected  with 
these  negotiations  were  many  names  amongst  Lord 
Massey'a  own  ancestors ;  so  that  here  he  suddenly 
alighted  upon  a  fund  of  archseologic  memorabilia, 
connecting  what  interested  him  as  an  Irishman  in 
general  with  what  most  interested  him  as  the  head 
of  a  particular  family.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  as  an 
indication  of  the  general  nobility  and  elevation  ivhich 
had  accompanied  the  revolution  in  his  life,  that  con- 
currently with  the  constitutional  torpor  previously 
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beeotting  him,  had  melted  away  the  inlcllectual 
toipor  under  which  he  had  found  books  until  i-ecently 
of  little  practical  value.  Lady  Oarbery  had  herself 
told  me  that  the  two  revolutions  went  on  simultar 
neously.  He  began  to  take  an  interest  in  literature 
when  life  itself  unfolded  a  new  interest,  under  the 
companionship  of  his  youthful  wife.  And  here,  by 
the  way,  as  subsequently  in  scores  of  other  instances, 
I  saw  broad  evidences  of  the  credulity  with  which 
we  have  adopted  into  our  grave  political  faith  the 
rash  and  malicious  sketches  of  our  novelists.  With 
Fielding  commenced  the  practice  of  systematically 
traducing  our  order  of  country  gentlemen.  His 
picture  of  Squire  Western  is  not  only  a  malicious, 
but  also  an  incongruous  libel.  The  squire's  ordinary 
language  is  impossible,  being  alternately  bookish 
and  absurdly  rustic.  In  reality,  the  conventional 
dialect  ascribed  to  tlie  rustic  order  in  general  —  to 
:  even  more  than  to  gentlemen  —  in  our 
li  plays  and  novels,  is  a  childish  and  fantastic 
babble,  belonging  to  no  form  of  real  breathing  life ; 
nowhere  intelligible  ;  not  iu  any  province ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  all  provinces  —  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  Hampshire  —  are  confounded  with  our 
midland  counties  ;  and  positively  the  diction  of  Par- 
ricombe  and  Chai-ricombo  from  Esmoor  Forest  is 
mixed  up  with  the  pure  Icelandic  forms  of  the  Eng- 
lish lakes,  of  North  Yorkshire,  and  of  Northumber- 
land. In  Scotland,  it  needs  but  a  slight  intercourse 
with  the  peasantry  to  distinguish  various  dialects— 
the  Aberdonian  and  Fifeshire,  for  instance,  how 
easily  distinguished,  even  by  an  English  alien,  from 
the  western  dialects  of  Ayrshire,  &c.  I    And  I  have 
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heard  it  said,  by  Scottish  purists  in  this  matter,  thui 
ovon  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  chai'geable  with  consider- 
able licentiousnees  in  the  nianagement  of  Iiis  collo- 
quial Scotch.  Tet,  generally  speaking,  it  bears  the 
strongest  impress  of  truthfulness.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  false  and  powerless  docs  this  same  Sir 
Walter  become,  when  tlie  necessities  of  his  tale 
oblige  him  at  any  time  to  come  amongst  the  English 
peasantry  I  His  magic  wand  is  instantaneously 
broken ;  and  he  moves  along  by  a  babble  of  impos- 
sible forms,  as  fantastic  as  any  that  our  LoTidon 
theatres  have  traditionally  ascribed  to  English  rus- 
tics, to  English  sailors,  and  to  Irishmen  ujiivei-sally. 
Fielding  is  open  to  the  same  stern  criticism,  as  u 
deliberate  falsehood-monger ;  and  from  the  same 
cause  —  want  of  energy  to  face  the  diiSculty  ot 
mastering  a  real  living  idiom.  This  defect  In  lan- 
guage, however,  I  cite  only  as  one  ieature  in  the 
complex  falsehood  which  disfigures  Fielding's  por- 
trait of  the  English  country  gentleman.  Meantime 
the  question  arises,  Did  he  mean  his  Squii-e  Western 
for  a  representaUve  portrait?  Possibly  not.  He 
might  design  it  expressly  as  a  sketch  of  an  individ- 
ual, and  by  no  means  of  a  class.  And  the  fault  maj 
be,  after  all,  not  in  him,  the  writer,  but  in  ws,  the 
falsely  interpreting  readers.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
and  figure  to  ourselves  as  we  may  the  rustic  squire 
of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back 
{though  manifestly  at  utter  war,  in  the  portraitures 
of  our  novelists,  with  the  realities  handed  down  to 
us  by  our  Parliamentary  annals),  on  that  arena  we 
are  dealing  with  objects  of  pure  speculative  curiosity. 
Far  different  is  the  same  queetiou,  when  practically 
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treated  for  purposes  of  present  legislation  or  philo- 
sophic inference.  One  hundred  years  ago,  such  was 
the  difficulty  of  social  intercourse,  simply  from  the 
difficulty  of  locomotion  (though  even  then  tiis  diffi- 
culty was  much  lowered  to  the  English,  as  beyond 
comparison  the  most  equestrian  of  nations),  that  It 
is  possible  to  imagine  a  shade  of  difference  as  still 
distiuguiehing  the  town-bred  man  from  the  rustic  j 
though,  considering  the  multiplied  distribution  of 
our  assize  towns,  our  cathedral  towns,  our  sea-ports, 
and  our  universities,  all  so  many  recurring  centres 
of  civility,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  such  a  thing 
in  an  island  no  larger  than  ours.  But  can  any 
human  indulgence  be  extended  to  the  credulity 
which  assumes  the  same  possibility  as  existing  for 
us  in  the  very  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
At  a  time  when  every  week  sees  the  town  banker 
drawn  from  our  rural  gentry  ;  railway  directors  in 
every  quarter  traTieferring  themselves  indifferently 
from  town  to  country,  from  country  to  town ;  lawyers, 
clergymen,  medical  men,  magistrates,  local  judges, 
&c.,  all  shifting  in  and  out  between  town  and 
country ;  rural  families  all  intermarrying  on  terms 
of  the  widest  freedom  with  town  families ;  all  again, 
in  tJie  persons  of  their  children,  meeting  for  study 
at  the  same  schools,  colleges,  military  academies, 
&c. ;  by  what  furious  forgetfulness  of  the  realities 
belonging  to  the  case,  has  it  been  possible  for  writers 
in  public  journals  to  persist  in  arguing  national  ques- 
tions upon  the  assumption  of  a  bisection  in  our  pop- 
ulation—  a  double  current,  on  the  one  side  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  town  prejudices,  on  the  other  side 
traditionally  sold   to   rustic    views    aud   doctrines  ? 
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Such  double  currents,  like  the  Rhone  flowing  through 
the  Lake  of  Gwieva,  and  yet  refusing  to  intermingle, 
probably  did  exist,  and  had  an  important  significance 
iu  the  Low  Countries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
between  the  privileged  cities  and  the  unprivileged 
country  of  Germany  down  to  the  Thirty  Years*  War ; 
but,  for  us,  they  arc  in  the  last  degree  febulous 
distinctions,  pure  fairy  talcs ;  and  the  social  econo- 
mist or  the  historian  who  builds  on  such  phantoms 
as  that  of  a  rustic  aristocracy  still  retaining  any 
substantial  grounds  of  distinction  from  the  town 
aristocracies,  proclaims  the  hoUowuess  of  any  and 
all  his  doctrines  that  depend  upon  such  assumptions. 
Lord  Carbcry  was  a  thorough  fox-hunt«r.  The  fox- 
hunting of  the  adjacent  county  of  Leicestershire  was 
not  then  what  it  is  now.  The  state  of  the  land  was 
radically  different  for  the  foot  of  the  horse,  the 
nature  and  distrihution  of  the  fences  was  different ; 
so  that  a  class  of  horses  thoroughly  different  was 
then  required.  But  then,  as  now,  it  offered  the 
finest  exhibition  of  the  fox-chase  that  is  known  iu 
Europe  ;  and  then,  as  now,  this  is  the  best  adapted 
among  all  known  varieties  of  hunting  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  adventurous  and  skilfial  riding,  and  generally, 
perhaps,  to  the  development  of  manly  and  athletic 
qiialities.  Lord  Carbery,  during  the  season,  might  be 
immoderately  addicted  to  this  mode  of  sporting,  hav- 
ing naturally  a  pleasurable  feeling  connected  with  his 
own  reputation  as  a  skilfnl  and  fearless  horseman. 
But,  though  the  chases  were  in  those  days  longer 
than  they  are  at  present,  small  was  the  amount  of 
time  really  abstracted  from  that  which  he  had  dispos- 
ftble  for  general  purposes ;  amongst  which  purposes 
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rauked  foremost  his  literary  pursuits.  And,  however 
much  he  transcended  the  prevailing  conception  of 
hia  order,  as  sketched  by  satiric  and  often  ignorant 
novelists,  he  might  be  regarded,  in  all  that  concerned 
the  liberalization  of  his  views,  as  pretty  fairly  repre- 
senting that  order.  Thus,  through  every  real  expe- 
rience, the  crazy  notion  of  a  rural  aristocracy  flowing 
apart  from  the  urban  aristocracy,  and  standing  on  a 
dilTerent  level  of  culture  as  to  intellect,  of  polish  as  to 
manners,  and  of  interests  as  to  social  objects,  a  no- 
tion at  all  times  false  as  a  fact,  now  at  length  became 
with  all  tlioughtful  men  monstrous  as  a  possibility. 

Meantime  Lord  Massey  was  reached  by  reports, 
both  through  Lady  Oarbery  and  myself,  of  something 
which  interested  him  more  profoundly  than  all  earthly 
records  of  horsemanship,  or  any  conceivable  ques- 
tions connected  with  books.  Lady  Oarbery,  with  a 
view  to  the  amusemeiit  of  Lady  Masaey  and  my  sis- 
ter, for  both  of  whom  youth  and  previous  seclusion 
had  created  a  natural  interest  in  all  such  scenes, 
accepted  two  or  three  times  'n  every  week  dinner 
invitations  to  all  the  lamiiies  '.a  her  visiting  list,  and 
lying  within  her  winter  circla,  which  was  measured, 
by  a  radius  of  about  seventeen  miles.  For,  dreadful 
as  were  the  roa-is  in  those  days,  when  the  Bath,  the 
Bristol,  or  the  Dover  mail  was  equally  perplexed 
oftentimes  to  accomplish  Mr.  Palmer's  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour,  a  distance  of  seventeen  was  yet  easily 
accomplished  in  one  hundred  minutes  by  the  powers 
ful  Laxton  horses.  Magnificent  was  the  Laxton 
turn-out ;  and  in  the  roomy  travelling  coach  of  Lady 
Oarbery,  made  large  enough  to  receive  upon  occa- 
sion even  a  bed,  it  would  have  been  an  idle  scruple 
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to  fear  the  crowding  a  party  which  mustered  only 
three  besides  myself.  For  Lord  Massey  uniformly 
declined  joining  na ;  in  which  I  believe  that  he  was 
right.  A  schoolboy  like  myself  had  fortunately  no 
dignity  to  lose.  But  Lord  Massey,  a  needy  Irish 
peer  (or,  strictly  speaking,  since  the  Union  no  peer 
at  all,  though  still  an  hereditary  lord),  was  bound  to 
be  trebly  vigilant  over  his  surviving  honors.  This 
he  owed  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  bis  family.  lie 
recoiled  from  what  ho  figured  to  himself  (but  too 
often  falsely  figured)  as  tho  haughty  and  disdainful 
English  nobility  — aU  so  rich,  all  so  polished  in  man- 
ner, all  so  punctiliously  correct  in  the  ritual  of  frjen- 
se'amce.  Lord  Oarbery  might  fece  them  gayly  and 
boldly  ;  for  he  was  rich,  and,  although  possessing 
Irish  estates  and  an  Irish  mansion,  was  a  thorough 
Englishman  by  education  and  early  association. 
"But  I,"  said  Lord  Massey,  " had  a  careless  Irish 
education,  and  am  never  quite  sure  that  I  may  not 
be  trespassing  on  some  mysterious  law  of  English 
good-breeding."  In  vain  I  suggested  to  him  that 
most  of  what  passed  amongst  foreigners  and  amongst 
Irishmen  for  English  hauteur  was  pui-e  reserve,  which, 
among  all  people  that  were  bound  over  by  the  inevi- 
table restraints  of  their  rank  (imposing,  it  must  be 
remembered,  jealous  duties  as  well  as  privileges), 
was  sure  to  become  the  operative  feeling,  1  con- 
tended that  in  the  English  situation  there  was  no 
escaping  this  English  reserve,  except  by  great  impu- 
dence and  defective  sensibility ;  and  that,  if  exam- 
ined, reserve  was  the  ti-uest  expression  of  respect 
towards  those  who  were  its  objects.  In  vain  did 
Lady  Carbery  back  me  in  this  representation.    He 
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Btood  firm,  and  nerer  once  accompanied  us  to  any 
dinner-pavty.  Northamptonshire,  I  know  not  why, 
is  {or  then  was)  more  thickly  sown  with  aristocratic 
femiliea  than  any  in  the  kingdom.  Many  elegant 
and  pretty  women  there  naturally  were  in  these  par- 
ties ;  but  undoubtedly  our  two  Laxton  baronesses 
ehone  advantageously  amongst  them,  A  boy  like 
myself  could  lay  no  restraint  upon  the  after-dinner 
feelings  of  the  gentlemen ;  and  almost  uniformly  I 
heard  such  verdicts  passed  upon  the  personal  attrac- 
tions of  both,  but  especially  LadyMassey,  as  tended 
greatly  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  Lord  Massey,  It  is 
singular  that  Lady  Massoy  universally  carried  oif  the 
palm  of  unlimited  iiomage.  Lady  Carbery  was  a 
regular  beauty,  and  publicly  known  for  such  ;  both 
were  fine  figures,  and  apparently  not  older  than 
twenty-sis  ;  but  in  her  Irish  friend  people  felt  some- 
thing more  thoroughly  artless  and  feminine  —  for 
the  masculine  understanding  of  Lady  Carbery  in 
some  way  communicated  its  commanding  expression 
to  her  deportment.  I  reported  to  Lord  Massey,  in 
terms  of  unexceptionable  decorum,  those  flattering 
expressions  of  homage,  which  sometimes  irom  the 
lips  of  young  men,  partially  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  had  taken  a  form  somewhat  too  enthusiastic 
for  a  litoral  repetition  to  a  chivalrous  and   adoring 


Meantime,  the  reader  has  been  kept  long  enough 
at  Laxton  to  warrant  me  in  presuming  some  curiosity 
or  interest  to  have  gathered  within  his  mind  about 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion.     Who  was  Lady  Cwv 
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beiy  f  what  was  her  present  position,  and  what  had 
been  her  original  position,  in  society  ?  All  readers 
of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  *  must  be  aware  of  that 
religions  Lady  Carbery,  who  was  the  munificent  (and, 
for  her  kindness,  one  might  say  the  filial)  patroness 
of  the  all-eloquent  and  subtle  divine.  She  died  be- 
fore the  Restoration,  and,  consequently,  before  her 
spiritual  director  could  have  ascended  the  Episcopal 

♦The  Lif      f  J      my  T  yl       by  Reginald  Hober,  Bishop  of  Cal- 
mitta,  is  m    t     1  b      toly  rcot.    From  want  of  research,  and  a 

chronology  m    pi  th    oughly  erroBeoua,  various  important 

taata  are  ut  ly  m  t  t  d  nd  what  is  most  to  he  regretted,  in  a 
matlar  deeply  ff  t  th  b  hop's  candor  and  Christian  charity, 
namely,  a  CO  1      rr    p  ndencovith  a  Somersetshire  Dissent- 

ing clergym  th  nild  t  m  noeption  has  vitiated  the  entire  result. 
That  fractional  and  splintered  condition,  into  irhieh  some  peison  had 

of  lie  chief  elements,  Hebcr  had  tniscoaceivcd  as  the  actual  form  ia 

translating  general  expressions  (such  as  recorded  a  moral  indigna- 
Uon  against  ancient  fallacies  or  ovasiiins  connected  nitb  the  dispate) 
into  direct  ebullitions  of  tcurn  or  displeasure  personally  against  hia 

charity  becomes  thus  very  much  stronger  against  the  poor  bishop, 
because  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  confession  extorted  by  mere  force  of 
truth  from  an  else  reluctant  apologist,  that  would  most  gladly  have 
denied  everything  that  he  could  deny.     The  Life  needs  more  than 

very  elaborate  life  myself,  and  in  these  words;  "Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
most  eloquent  and  the  subtlest  uf  Christian  philoEaphereiWasthe  eon 
of  a  barber,  and  the  son-in-law  of  a  king,"  —  alluding  to  the  tradi- 
tion {imperfeoUy  verified,  I  beliese)  that  he  married  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  But  this  sketoh  vaa  begun  more  tlian  thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  I  retired  frem  the  labor  as  too  oventhelmingly  ei- 
Bf  ting  in  all  that  related  to  the  philosopliy  and  theology  of  that  man 
m  "  rnvriad-minded,"  and  of  that  century  so  anarehical. 
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throne.  The  title  of  Carbery  was  at  that  time  an 
earldom ;  the  earl  married  again,  and  his  second 
countess  was  also  a  devout  patroness  of  Taylor, 
Having  no  peerage  at  hand,  I  do  not  know  by  what 
mode  of  derivation  the  modem  title  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  descended  from  the  old  one  of  the  seven- 
teenth. I  presume  that  some  collateral  branch  of 
the  original  family  had  succeeded  to  the  barony  when 
the  limitations  of  the  original  settlement  had  extin- 
guished the  earldom.  But  to  me,  who  saw  revived 
another  religious  Lady  Carboiy,  distinguished  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  it  was  interesting  to 
read  of  the  two  successive  ladies  who  had  borne  that 
title  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before,  and  whom 
DO  reader  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  ever  allowed  to  forget, 
since  almost  all  his  books  are  dedicated  to  one  or 
other  of  the  pious  family  that  had  protected  him. 
Once  more  there  was  a  religious  Lady  Carbery,  sup- 
porting locally  tho  Church  of  England,  patronizing 
schools,  diffusing  the  most  extensive  relief  to  every 
mode  of  indigence  or  distress.  A  century  and  a  half 
ago  such  a  Lady  Carbery  was  in  South  Wales,  at  the 
"  Golden  Grove  ;  "  now  such  another  Lady  Carbery 
was  in  central  England,  at  Laxton.  The  two  cases, 
divided  by  six  generations,  interchanged  a  recipro- 
cal interest,  since  in  both  cases  it  was  young  ladies, 
under  the  age  of  thirty,  that  originated  the  move- 
ment, and  in  both  cases  these  ladies  bore  the  same 
title  ;  and  I  will  therefore  retrace  rapidly  the  outline 
of  that  contemporary  case  so  familiarly  known  to 
myself. 

Colonel  Watson  and  General    Smith  had   been 
amongst  the  earliest  friends  of  my  mother's  family. 
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Both  served  for  many  years  in  India  :  tho  first  in  the 
Company's  army,  the  other  upon  the  staff  of  the 
king's  forces  in  that  country.  Each,  about  the  same 
time,  made  a  vieit  to  England,  and  each  of  them,  I 
heiicTe,  with  the  same  principal  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  his  daughter  ;  for  each  happened 
to  have  one  sole  child,  which  child,  id  each  case,  was 
a  girl  of  singular  beauty ;  and  both  of  these  little 
ladies  were  entitled  to  very  large  fortunes.  The 
colonel  and  the  general,  being  on  brotherly  terms  of 
intimacy,  resolved  to  combine  their  plans  for  tho 
welfare  of  their  daughters.  What  they  wanted  was, 
not  a  lady  that  could  teach  them  any  special  arts  or 
accomplishments  —  all  these  could  be  purchased  ;  — 
but  tho  two  qualifications  indispensable  for  the  diffi- 
cult situation  of  lady-superintendent  over  two  chil- 
dren so  singularly  separated  from  all  relatives  what- 
ever, were,  in  the  first  place,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  integrity  for  keeping  at  a  distance  all  showy 
adventurere  that  might  else  offer  themselves,  with 
unusual  advantages,  as  suitors  for  the  favor  of  two 
great  heiresses  ;  and,  secondly,  manners  exquisitely 
polished.  Looking  to  that  last  requisition,  it  seems 
romantic  to  mention,  that  the  lady  selected  for  the 
post,  with  the  fullest  approbation  of  both  officers, 
was  one  who  began  life  as  the  daughter  of  a  little 
Lincolnshire  farmer.  What  her  maiden  name  had 
been,  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember ;  but  this 
name  was  of  very  little  importance,  being  soon 
merged  in  that  of  Harvey,  bestowed  on  her  at  the 
altar  by  a  country  gentleman.  The  squire — not  very 
rich,  I  believe,  but  rich  enough  to  rank  as  a  matri- 
monial pilze  in  the  lottery  of  a  country  girl,  whom 
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one  single  step  of  descent  in  life  might  have  brought 
within  sight  of  menial  service  —  had  been  captivated 
by  tlie  young  woman's  beauty;  and  this,  at  that 
period,  when  accompanied  by  the  advantages  of 
youth,  must  have  been  resplendent.  I,  who  had 
known  her  all  my  life,  down  to  my  sixteenth  year 
(during  which  year  she  died),  and  who  naturally, 
therefore,  referred  her  origin  back  to  some  remote 
ancestral  generation,  nevertheless,  in  her  sole  case, 
was  made  to  feel  that  tliero  might  be  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  Church  of  England  discountenancing  in 
her  Liturgy,  "  marriage  with  your  great-grandmother; 
neither  shalt  thou  marry  thy  great-grandfather's 
widow."  She,  poor  thing!  at  that  time  was  think- 
ing little  of  marriage  ;  for  even  then,  though  known 
only  to  herself  and  her  femme  de  chambre,  that  dread- 
ful organic  malady  (cancer)  was  raising  its  adder's 
crest,  under  which  finally  she  died.  But,  in  spite  of 
languor  interchanging  continually  with  disfiguring 
anguish,  she  still  impressed  one  as  a  regal  beauty. 
Her  person,  indeed,  and  figure,  would  have  tended 
towards  such  a  standard  ;  but  all  was  counteracted, 
and  thrown  back  into  the  mould  of  sweet  natural 
■womanhood,  by  the  cherubic  beauty  of  Iier  features. 
These  it  was  —  these  features,  so  purely  childlike  — 
that  reconciled  me  in  a  moment  of  time  to  great- 
grandmotherhood.  The  stories  about  Ninon  de  I'En- 
clos  are  French  fables  —  speaking  plainly,  are  false- 
hoods ;  and  sorry  I  am  that  a  nation  so  amiable  as 
the  French  should  habitually  disregard  truth,  when 
coming  into  collision  with  their  love  for  the  extrava- 
gant. But,  if  anything  could  reconcile  me  to  these 
monstrous  old  fibs  about  Ninon  at  ninety,  it  would  be 
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the  remembrance  of  this  English  enchantress  on  the 
high-road  to  seventy.  Guess,  reader,  what  she  must 
have  been  at  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two,  when  she 
became  the  widow  of  the  Gorenian  horseman,  Harvey. 
How  bewitching  she  must  have  looked  in  her  widow's 
caps  I  So  had  once  thought  Colonel  Watson,  who 
happened  to  be  in  England  at  that  period ;  and  to 
the  charming  widow  this  man  of  war  propounded  his 
band  in  marriage.  This  hand,  this  martial  hand,  for 
reason  inexplicable  to  me,  Mrs.  Harvey  declined; 
and  the  colonel  bounced  off  in  a  rage  to  Bengal. 
There  were  others  who  saw  young  Mrs.  Harvey,  as 
well  as  Colonel  Watson.  And  amongst  them  was 
an  ancient  German  gentleman,  to  what  century  be- 
longing I  do  not  know,  who  had  every  possible  bad 
quality  known  to  European  experience,  and  a  solitary 
good  one,  namely,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  man's  name  was  Schreiber.  Schreiber 
was  an  aggregate  resulting  from  the  conflux  of  all 
conceivable  bad  qualities.  That  was  the  elementary 
base  of  Schreiber ;  and  the  superstructure,  or  Cor- 
inthian decoration  of  his  frontispiece,  was,  that 
Sohreiber  cultivated  one  sole  science,  namely,  the 
science  of  taking  anuff.  Here  were  two  separate 
objects  for  contemplation ;  one,  bright  as  Aurora  — 
that  radiant  Koh-i-noor,  or  mountain  of  light  —  the 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  other,  sad, 
fuscous,  begrimed  with  the  snuff  of  ages,  namely,  the 
most  ancient  Schreiber.  Ah  1  if  tbey  could  have  been 
divided  —  these  twin  yoke-fellows  —  and  that  ladies 
might  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  between  them  I 
For  the  moment  there  was  no  prudent  course  open 
to    Mrs.  Harvey,  but  that  of  marrying  Schreiber 
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(wliich  she  did,  and  survived) ;  and,  subsequently, 
when  the  state  of  the  market  became  favorable  to 
such  "  conversion  a  "  of  stock,  then  the  new  Mrs. 
Schreiber  parted  from  Schreiber,  and  disposed  of  her 
intoroat  in  Schreiber  at  a  settled  rate  in  three  per 
cent,  consols  and  terminable  annuities ;  for  every 
coupon  of  Schreiber  receiving  a  bonus  of  so  many 
thousand  pounds,  paid  down  according  to  the  rate 
agreed  on  by  the  lawyers  of  the  two  parties ;  or, 
strictly  speaking,  quarrelled  on  between  the  adverse 
factions ;  for  agreement  it  was  hard  to  effect  upon 
any  point.  The  deadly  fear  which  had  been  breathed 
into  him  by  Mrs.  Schreiber's  scale  of  expenditure  in 
a  Park  Lane  house  proved  her  most  salutary  ally. 
Coerced  by  this  horrid  vision,  Schreiber  consented 
(which  else  he  never  would  have  done)  to  grant  her 
an  allowance,  for  life,  of  about  two  thousand  per 
annum.  Oould  /hat  be  reckoned  an  anodyne  for  the 
torment  connected  with  a  course  of  Schreiber  ?  I 
pretend  to  no  opinion. 

Such  were  the  facts ;  and  exactly  at  tliis  point  in 
her  career  had  Mrs.  Schreiber  arrived,  when,  once 
more.  Colonel  Watson  and  General  Smith  were  visit- 
ing England,  and  for  the  last  time,  on  the  errand  of 
settling  permanently  some  suitable  establishment  for 
their  two  iniant  daughters.  The  superintendence  of 
this  they  desired  to  devolve  upon  some  lady,  quali- 
fied by  her  manners  and  her  connections  for  intro- 
ducing the  young  ladies,  when  old  enough,  into 
general  society.  Mrs.  Schreiber  was  the  very  per- 
son required.  Intellectually  she  had  no  great  pre- 
tensions ;  but  these  she  did  not  need  :  her  charaeter 
was  irreproachable,  her  manners  were  polished,  anil 
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her  OWE  income  placed  her  far  above  all  mercenai^ 
temptations.  She  liad  not  thought  fit  to  accept  the 
station  of  Colonel  Watson's  wife,  but  some  unavowed 
feeling  prompted  her  to  undertake,  with  enthusiaam, 
the  duties  of  a  mother  to  the  colonel's  daughter. 
Chiefly  on  Miss  Watson's  account  it  was  at  first  that 
she  extended  her  maternal  cares  to  General  Smitii'e 
daughter ;  but  veiy  soon  so  sweet  and  winning  was 
the  disposition  of  Miss  Smith  that  Mrs.  Schreiber 
apparently  loved  her  the  best. 

Both,  however,  appeared  under  a  combination  of 
circumstances  too  singularly  romantic  to  fail  of 
creating  an  interest  that  was  universal.  Both  were 
solitary  children,  unchallenged  by  any  relatives. 
Neither  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  taste  of  love, 
paternal  or  maternal.  Their  mothers  had  been  long 
dead  —  not  consciously  seen  by  either;  and  their 
fathers,  not  surviving  their  last  departure  from  home 
long  enough  to  see  them  again,  died  before  retui-ning 
from  India.  What  a  world  of  desolation  seemed  to 
exist  for  them  I  How  silent  was  every  hall  into 
which,  by  natural  right,  they  sliould  have  hud 
entrance  I  Several  people,  kind,  cordial  people,  men 
and  women,  were  scattered  over  England,  that,  dur- 
ing their  days  of  infancy,  would  have  delighted  to 
receive  them ;  but,  by  some  fatality,  when  they 
reached  their  fifteenth  year,  and  might  have  been 
deemed  old  enough  to  undertake  visits,  all  of  these 
paternal  friends,  except  two,  had  died ;  nor  had  they, 
by  that  time,  any  relatives  at  all  that  remained  alive, 
or  were  eligible  as  associates.  Strange,  indeed,  was 
the  contrast  between  the  silent  past  of  their  lives 
and  that  populous  future  to  which  their  large  fortunes 
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would  probably  introduce  them.  Throw  open  a  door 
in  the  rear  that  shnuld  lay  bare  the  long'  vista  of 
chambers  through  which  their  childhood  might  sym- 
bolically be  represented  as  having  travelled — what 
silence  1  what  solemn  solitude  I  Open  a  door  in 
advance  that  should  do  the  same  figurative  office  for 
the  future  —  suddenly  what  a  jubilation !  what  a 
tumult  of  festal  greetings  I 

But  the  succeeding  stages  of  life  did  not,  perhaps, 
in  either  case  fully  correspond  to  the  early  promise. 
Rank  and  station  the  two  young  ladies  attained  ;  but 
rank  and  station  do  not  always  throw  people  upon 
prominent  stages  of  action  or  display.  Many  a  fam- 
ily, possessing  both  rank  and  wealth,  and  not  undis- 
tinguished possibly  by  natural  endowments  of  an 
order  fitted  for  brilliant  popularity,  never  emerge 
from  obscurity,  or  not  into  any  splendor  that  can  be 
called  national ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  a  temper 
unfitted  for  worthy  struggles  in  the  head  of  the 
bouse  ;  possibly  from  a  haughty,  possibly  a  dignified 
disdain  of  popular  arts,  hatred  of  petty  rhetoric, 
petty  sycophantic  courtships,  petty  canvassing 
tricks ;  or  again,  in  many  cases,  because  accidents 
of  ili-lucfc  have  intercepted  the  fair  proportion  of  suc- 
cess due  to  the  merits  of  the  person  ;  whence,  often- 
times, a  hasty  self-surrender  to  impulses  of  permanent 
disgust.  But,  more  frequently  than  any  other  cause, 
I  fancy  that  impatience  of  the  long  struggle  required 
for  any  distinguished  success  interferes  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  competitors  for  the  prizes  of  public  ambition. 
Perseverance  is  soon  refrigerated  in  those  who  fell 
back  under  any  result,  defeated  or  not  defeated,  upon 
splendid  mansions  and  luxuries  of  every  kind,  already 
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far  beyond  their  needs  or  their  wisheu.  The  soMiei 
described  by  the  Eomau  satirist  as  one  who  had  lost 
his  puree,  was  liltely  enough,  under  the  desperation 
of  liis  misfortune,  to  see  nothing  formidable  in  any 
obstacle  that  crossed  his  path  towards  another  sup- 
plementary purse ',  whilst  tlie  very  same  obstacle 
might  reasonably  alarm  one  who,  in  retreating,  fell 
back  under  the  battlements  of  twenty  thousand  per 
annum.  In  tlie  present  case,  there  was  nothing  at 
all  to  move  wonder  m  the  final  result  under  eo  con- 
tinual a  sipge  ot  t(  niptation  from  the  seductions  of 
voluptuous  ease  ,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  namely  Miss  Watson,  whose  mind 
was  masculine,  and  m  some  directions  aspiring, 
should  so  readily  have  acquiesced  in  a  result  which 
she  might  hive  intieipated  from  the  beginning. 

Happy  was  the  childhood,  happy  the  early  dawn 
of  womanhood,  which  thtse  two  young  ladies  passed 
under  the  siuardnnship  of  Mrs.  Schreiher.  Educa- 
tion in  those  days  was  not  the  austere  old  lady  that 
she  is  now.  At  least,  in  the  case  of  young  ladies, 
her  exactions  were  merciful  and  considerate.  If  Miss 
Smith  sang  pretty  well,  and  Miss  Watson  very  well, 
and  with  the  power  of  singing  difficult  part  music  at 
sight,  they  did  so  for  the  same  reason  that  the  lark 
sings,  and  chiefly  under  the  same  gentle  tuition  — 
that  of  nature,  glad  almighty  nature,  breathing  inspir- 
ation from  her  Delphic  tripod  of  happiness,  and 
health,  and  hope.  Mrs.  Schreiber  pretended  to  no 
intellectual  gifts  whatever ;  and  yet,  practically,  she 
was  wiser  than  many  who  have  the  greatest.  First 
of  all  other  tasks  which  she  imposed  upon  her  wards, 
was  that  of  daily  eserciso,  and  eserciee  carried  to 
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excens.  She  insisted  upon  four  hours'  exercise  dail;  ; 
and,  as  young  ladies  walk  fast,  Ihal  would  have 
yielded,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour,  thirteen  plus  one  third  miles.  But  only  two 
and  a  half  hours  were  given  to  walking ;  the  other 
oue  and  a  half  to  riding.  No  day  was  a  day  of  rest ; 
absolutely  none.  Days  so  stormy  that  they  "kept 
the  raven  to  her  nest,"  snow  the  heaviest,  winds  the 
most  frantic,  were  never  listened  to  as  any  ground 
of  reprieve  from  the  ordinary  exaction.  I  once  knew 
(that  is,  not  personally,  for  I  never  saw  her,  but 
through  the  reports  of  her  many  friends)  an  intrepid 
lady,*  living  in  the  city  of  London  (that  is,  technically 
the  city,  as  opposed  to  Westminster,  etc.,  Mary-le- 
bone,  etc.),  who  made  a  point  of  turning  out  her  new- 
bom  infants  for  a  pretty  long  airing,  even  on  the  day 
of  their  birth.  It  made  no  difference  to  her  whether 
the  month  were  July  or  January  ;  good,  undeniable 
air  is  to  be  had  in  either  month.  Once  only  she  was 
baffled,  and  most  indignant  it  made  her,  because  the 
little  thing  chose  to  be  born  at  half-past  nine  p.  m.  ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  its  toOet  was  finished,  boimet 
and  cloak  all  properly  adjusted,  the  watchman  was 
calling  "Past  eleven,  and  a  cloudy  night;"  upon 
which,  most  reluctantly,  she  was  obliged  to  counter- 
mand the  orders  for  that  day's  exercise,  and  consid- 
ered herself,  like  the  Emperor  Titus,  to  have  lost  a 
day.     But  what  came  of  the  London  lady's  or  of 

•  ir  I  romcmljer  rigttlj,  aonie  eooount  is  given  of  thia  pal«Btrit 
lady  aad  Lor  stum  Paido-gymnnatios,  in  a  clover  book  on  hoasehoM 

profasaional  aid,  written  about  the  year  182&-2a,  by  Mr.  Httdan.» 
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Mrs.  Schreiber's  Spartan  discipline  ?  Did  the  little 
btind  kitteus  of  Grace cliurch-street,  wlio  were  ordered 
by  their  pe nth e silvan  mamma,  on  the  very  day  of 
their  nativity,  to  face  the  moat  cruel  winds — did 
Oimf,  or  did  Mrs.  Schreiber's  wards,  justify,  in  after 
life,  this  fierce  discipline,  by  commensurate  results  of 
hardiness  ?  In  words  written  beyond  all  doubt  by 
Shakspeare,  though  not  generally  recognized  as  his, 
it  might  have  been  said  to  any  one  of  this  Amanonian 
brood,  — 


To  herald  thee  from  darkaees  !  "—Pmdes,  Ad  [II. 

As  to  the  city  kittens,  I  heard  that  the  treatment 
prospered ;  but  the  man  who  reported  this  added, 
that  by  original  coTistitution  tlioy  were  as  strong  as 
Meux's  dray-horses;  and  thus,  after  all,  they  may 
simply  illustrate  the  old  logical  diclum  ascribed  to 
some  medical  man,  that  the  reason  why  London  chil- 
dren of  the  wealthier  classes  arc  noticeable  even  to 
a  proverb  for  their  robustness  and  bloom,  is  because 
none  but  those  who  are  already  vigorous  to  eKcess, 
and  who  start  with  advantages  of  health  far  beyond 
the  average  scale,  have  much  chance  of  surviving 
that  most  searching  quarantine,  which,  in  such*  an 

tio  abuse  applied  to  the  sewerage  and  the  churcli-jarda  of  London, 
and  even  muro  nolently  to  the  tiver  Thames.     As  a  tidal  river,  eian 
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itmoephero,  they  are  summoned  to  weather  at  start- 
ing. Coming,  however,  to  the  special  case  of  Mrs 
Sctreiber's  household,  I  am  bound  to  report  that  in 
DO  instance  have  I  known  yowag  ladies  so  thoroughly 
steeled  against  all  the  ordinary  host  of  petty  mala- 
dies which,  by  way  of  antithesis  to  the  capital  war- 
fare of  dangerous  complaints,  migiit  be  be  called  the 
guerilla  nosology ;  inflnenza,  for  instance,  in  milder 
forms,  catarrh,  headache,  toothache,  dyspepsia  in 
transitory  shapes,  etc.  Always  the  spirits  of  tha 
two  girls  were  exuberant ;  the  enjoyment  of  life 
seemed  to  be  intense,  and  never  did  I  know  eithei 
of  them  to  suffer  from  ennui.  My  conscious  know! 
edge  of  them  commenced  when  I  was  about  tw( 
years  old,  they  being  from  ten  to  twelve  years  older 

beyond   tlie  metropolilaa   bridges,  l^e  Thames  undoubtedly   don 
b  towards  cleanaing  Ibe  atmoeph«r«,  nbatever  may  be  the  cdd- 


ditioa  of  iti 


IS  postulal 


whioh  tlie  Timet  starla  in  all  ila  atgumente,  namely,  this,  that 
Buppoaing  the  Thames  lo  be  oven  a  TOSt  sowor,  in  short,  the  cloaca 
maxima  of  Londun,  there  is  in  that  arrangeinent  of  things  any  special 
reproach  applying  to  our  mighty  English  oapital.  On  the  contrary, 
aU  great  eitios  that  ever  were  founded  hata  eonght  out,  as  their  Erst 
and  olennntary  oondition,  the  adjaoeney  of  souie  great  cloanBing 
river.     In  tho  long  process  of  derelopmont  through  which  oidoa  pass, 

oarlior  functions  of  snob  ciTOrs,  and  somotimes  (through  increasing 
efforts  of  lusnrioua  reilnement)  may  come  entirely  to  absorb  them 
But,  in  the  infancy  of  every  great  city,  the  chief  funotion  for  which 

aea,  says  infant  Babylon  to  the  Euphrates,  aojs  infant  Sineyeh  to 
the  Tigris,  sajs  infant  Borne  to  the  Tiber.  So  far  is  that  teproaoh 
from  having  any  special  application  to  London.     Smoke  is  not  un> 

agent  to  worse  influonoos.  Even  sewerage  is  chiefly  insalubrious  from 
it.  moist  I  re,  and  not,  in  any  degree  jet  demonstrated,  from  its  odor. 
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Mrs,  Schreiber  had  been  amODgst  my  mother's  ear- 
liest frieuds  as  Mis.  Harvey,  and  in  days  when  my 
mother  had  opportunities  of  doing  her  seasonable  ser- 
vices. And  as  there  were  three  special  advantages 
which  adorned  my  mother,  and  v^Iiich  ranked  in  Mrs. 
Schreiher's  estimate  as  the  highest  which  eartli 
could  show,  namely  :  1°,  that  she  spoke  and  wrote 
English  with  singular  elegance  ;  2°,  that  her  man- 
ners were  eminently  polished  ;  and  3°,  that,  even  in 
that  early  stage  of  my  mother's  life,  a  certain  tone 
of  religiosity,  and  even  of  ascetic  devotion,  was 
already  diffused  as  a  luminous  mist  that  served  to 
exalt  the  coloring  of  her  morality.  To  this  extent 
Mrs.  Schreiber  approved  of  religion  ;  but  nothing  of 
a  sectarian  cast  could  she  have  tolerated  ;  nor  had 
she  anything  of  that  nature  to  apprehend  from  my 
mother.  Viewing  my  mother,  therefore,  as  a  pure 
model  of  an  English  matron,  and  feeling  for  her, 
besides,  a  deeper  sentiment  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion than  for  anybody  else  on  her  visiting  list,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  she  should  come  with  her  wards 
on  an  annual  visit  to  "  The  Farm  "  (a  pretty,  rustic 
dweUing  occupied  by  my  father  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Manchester),  and  subsequently  (when  that  arose) 
to  Greenhay.*      As   my  father   always  retained  a 

•  "  GrefAay."  —  Aa  this  name  might,  underftfalaa  interpretation, 
sesm  absurd  aa  including  inoongruoua  Blemont§,  I  ought,  in  justiflaa- 
tion  of  my  mother,  who  devised  the  name,  to  havs  mentioned  thai 
Iny  woa  meant  for  the  old  Engliah  word  (derived  from  the  old  E^ench 
word  hair)  indioating  a  rnral  onclosure.    ConTEntionally,  a  hay  or  haU 

narrowor  than  a  park  ;  which  word  park,  in  Scotch  use,  means  any 
enolosnro  whatorer,  though  not  twelve  foot  square  ;  but  In  English 
aso  (wltuBBB  Captain  Bnrt'B  wagii  about  Culloden  parka)  maanB  an 
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town-house  in  Manchester  (somewhere  in  Fountain- 
street),  and,  though  a  plain,  unpretending  man,  was 
literary  to  the  extent  of  having  written  a  book,  all 
things  were  so  arranged  that  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  any  commercial  mementos  ever  penetrating 
to  the  rural  retreat  of  his  family  ;  such  mementos,  I 
mean,  as,  by  reviving  painful  recollections  of  that 
ancient  Schreiber,  who  was  or  ought  to  be  by  this 
time  extinct,  would  naturally  be  odious  and  distress- 
ing. Here,  therefore,  liberated  from  all  jealousy  of 
overlooking  eyes,  such  as  haunted  persons  of  their 
expectations  at  Brighton,  "Weymouth,  Sidmouth,  or 
Bath,  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Watson  used  to  sur- 
render themselves  without  restraint  to  their  glad 
animal  impulses  of  girlish  gayety,  like  the  fawns  of 
antelopes  when  suddenly  transferred  from  tiger- 
haunted  thickets  to  the  serene  preserves  of  secluded 
rajahs.  On  these  visits  it  was,  that  I,  as  a  young 
pet  whom  they  carried  about  like  a  doll  from  my 
second  to  my  eighth  or  ninth  year,  leai'ued  to  know 

enclosure  mansurcd  by  square  milea,  and  usually  aoouonted  to  vast 
its  appropriate  FurnitDrc,  unless  tenanted  by  dooi.  By  tbe  va;,  it 
is  a  singular  illustration  of  a  faet  illustrated  in  one  na;  or  other 
erery  hour,  nflmelj,  of  the  iinpetfoot  knowledge  which  England  pos- 
sesses of  England,  that,  withiu  these  last  eight  or  nine  months,  I 
saw  in  the  BlMstroled  Lmdon  JVfm-  an  artiole  asanming  that  the 
red  deer  was  nnknown  in  England.  Whereas,  if  the  writer  had  ever 
been  at  the  English  lakes  during  the  hunting  season,  he  might  have 
seen  it  actually  hnnted  over  Martindale  forest  and  its  purlicnfl. 
Or,  again,  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  over  Dartoioor,  etc.,  and,  I 
boliovo,  in  many  other  regions,  though  naturally  narrowing  as  oivil- 
iiation  widens.  The  writer  is  equally  wrong  in  snpposing  the  pre- 
vailing deer  of  onr  parks  to  bo  tho  roe  deer,  which  aro  very  little 
kniron.  It  is  the  fallnw  deer  that  chiefly  people  onr  parks.  Bed 
de^rwere  also  found  at  Blenheun,  in  Oxfordshire,  when  it  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  as  may  be  seen  iu  "  Uoswcll." 
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them,  so  as  to  take  a  fraternal  interest  in  the  suc- 
ceediug  periods  of  their  lives.  Their  fathers  I  cer^ 
tainly  had  not  seen  ;  nor  had  they,  consciously. 
These  two  fathers  must  both  have  died  in  India, 
before  my  inquiries  had  begun  to  travel  in  that 
direction.  But,  as  old  acquaintances  of  my  moth- 
er's, both  had  visited  The  Farm  before  I  was  bora  ; 
and  about  General  Smith,  in  particular,  there  had 
survived  amongst  the  servants  a  remembrance  which 
seemed  to  us  (that  is  to  them  and  to  myself)  ludi- 
crously awful,  though,  at  that  time,  the  practice  was 
common  throughout  our  Indian  possessions.  He 
had  a  Hindoo  servant  with  him ;  and  this  servant 
every  night  stretched  himself  along  the  "sill"  or 
outer  threshold  of  the  door  ;  so  that  he  might  have 
been  trodden  on  by  the  general  when  retiring  to  rest ; 
and  from  this  it  was  but  a  moderate  step  in  advance 
to  say  that  he  was  trodden  on.  Upon  which  basis 
many  other  wonders  were  naturally  reared.  Miss 
Smith's  father,  therefore,  furnished  matter  for  a  not 
very  amiable  tradition  ;  but  Miss  Smith  herself  was 
the  sweetest-tempered  and  the  loveliest  of  girls,  and 
the  most  thoroughly  English  in  the  style  of  her 
beauty.  Far  different  every  way  was  Miss  Watson. 
In  person  she  was  a  finished  beauty  of  the  very  high- 
est pretensions,  and  generally  recognized  as  such  ; 
that  is  to  say,  her  figure  was  fine  and  queenly  ;  her 
features  were  exquisitely  cut,  as  regarded  their  forms 
and  the  correspondences  of  their  parts ;  and  usually 
by  artists  her  face  was  said  to  be  Grecian.  Perhaps 
tlie  nostrils,  mouth,  and  forehead,  might  be  so  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  less  Grecian,  or  more  eccentric  id 
form  and  position,  than  the  eyes.    They  were  placet] 
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obliquely,  in  a  way  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  repeated  in  any  other  face  whatever.  Large 
they  were,  and  particularly  long,  tending  to  an 
almond-sliapo  ;  equally  strange,  in  fact,  as  to  color, 
shape,  and  position  :  but  the  reraarkablo  position  of 
these  eyes  would  have  absorbed  your  gaze  to  the 
obliteration  of  all  other  features  or  peculiarities  in 
the  face,  were  it  not  for  one  other  even  more  re- 
markable distinction  affecting  her  complexion :  this 
lay  in  a  suffusion  that  mantled  upon  her  cheeks,  of 
a  color  amounting  almost  to  carmine.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  no  more  than  what  Pindar  meant  by  the 
no^ipvgeov  (fiai  fgiuio*,  which  Gray  has  falsely*  trans- 
lated as  "the  bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light 
of  love."  It  was  not  uupleasing,  and  gave  a  lustre 
to  the  eyes,  but  it  added  to  the  eccentricity  of  the 
fece  ;  and  by  all  strangers  it  was  presumed  to  be  an 
artificial  color,  resulting  from  some  mode  of  applying 

*  Falsflyi  becaoae  nfiiifi-^'fitv^  rarely,  perhaps,  meana  iQ  the  Greek 
use  what  vr&  mean  properly  hj  purple,  and  could  Dot  moan  it  in  the 

else  ot  paniceun,  or  bloHd-red.  Gibbon  wna  never  more  mistaken  tbaa 
when  he  argned  0.al  all  the  endless  disputing  abont  the  parpureas  of 
the  aoeients  might  bare  been  evaded  by  attending  Co  its  Greek 
designation,  namelj,  jMr/rtyrj-jolorod  :  siaoo,  said  be,  porphyry  is 
alwaya  of  the  same  color.  Not  at  all.  Porphyry,  I  have  heard, 
tuns  thrODsb  as  large  a  garant  of  hues  as  marble  ;  but,  if  this  ehonld 
be  an  exaggeration,  nt  alt  events  porphyry  Is  far  from  heiag  so 
monoohromatio  as  Gibbon's  argument  nonld  presume.  The  truth 
is,  colore  were  as  loosely  and  latitudinarially  distiaguished  h;  the 

everywhere.  My  JDn-i*tJaw,  Hays  a  woman,  and  she  means  my  step- 
nm.  My  cotuit,  she  says,  und  she  means  any  mode  of  relationship  in 
(be  wide,  wide  world.  JVoi  acotux,  says  a  Eroneh  writer,  and  means 
noi&ur  n^AEWs,  IfUi  our  jfAiidcAitdren,  QT  Bkoie  gsaaeally  ow  descendania. 
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Ii  Id  t     tly     Imitt  d  t    h     toilet,  it  was 

wllknwtb  tly  t  1  G  erally  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  likely  to  assist  the  effect  of  a  young 
woman's  charms,  that  she  presents  any  such  variety 
in  her  style  of  couatenanco  aa  could  naturally  bo 
called  odd.  But  Miss  Watson,  by  the  somewhat 
sceiiical  effect  resulting  from  the  harmony  between 
her  flue  figure  ajid  hor  fine  countenance,  triumphed 
over  all  that  might  elsehavebcen  thought  a  blemish  ; 
and  when  she  was  presented  at  court  on  occasion  of 
her  marriage,  the  king  himself  pronounced  her,  to 
friends  ot  Mrs,  Schreiber,  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  brides  that  had  yet  given  lustre  to  his  reign. 
In  such  cases  tho  judgments  of  rustic,  undisciplined 
tastes,  though  marked  by  narrowness,  and  often  by 
involuntary  obedience  to  vulgar  ideals  (which,  for 
instance,  makes  them  insensible  to  all  the  deep  sanc- 
tities of  beauty  that  sleep  amongst  the  Italian  varie- 
ties 01  the  Madonna  face),  is  not  without  its  appro- 
priate truth.  Servants  and  rustics  all  thrilled  in 
sympaiiiy  with  the  sweet  English  loveliness  of  Miss 
Smith  ;  but  all  alike  acknowledged,  with  spontaneous 
looks  of  homage,  the  fine  presence  and  finished 
beauty  of  Miss  Watson.  Naturally,  from  tho  splen- 
dor with  vvhich  they  were  surrounded,  and  the  noto- 
riety of  their  great  expectations, —  so  much  to  daKzle 
in  one  direction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  something 
for  as  tender  a  sentiment  as  pity,  in  the  fact  of  both 
from  80  early  an  age  having  been  united  in  the  calam- 
ity of  orphanage, —  go  where  they  might,  these  young 
women  drew  all  eyes  upon  themselves  ;  and  from 
tbn  audible  comparisons  sometimes  made  between 
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(hem,  it  might  be  imagined  tliat  if  ever  tliere  were  a 
situation  fitted  to  noiirisli  rivalsliip  and  jealousy,  be- 
tween two  girls,  bero  it  might  be  anticipated  in  daily 
operation.  But,  left  to  themselves,  the  yearnings  of 
the  female  heart  tend  naturally  towards  what  is 
noble ;  and,  unless  where  it  has  been  tried  too 
htavily  by  artificial  incitem  t  pi  1  d  t  tl  p  d 
I  do  not  believe  that  women  g  Uy        d    p      d  t 

any  unfriendly  jealousy  of        h    tl  Why    5      Id 

they  f     Almost  every  woman  wh        t      {,th       d 
those  eharms  which  nature  1       gi        t    1       Ly        1 
US  she  can  in  many  ways  g        t     hralfmutfl 
that  she  has  her  own  separ  t     d  m         f    mpir    u 
affected  by  the  moat  sovei    g     1      uty     p  th 

Every  man  that  ever  exist  d  1  pi  bly  h  wn 
peculiar  talent  (if  only  it  were  detected),  in  which 
ho  would  be  found  to  excel  all  the  rest  of  his  race. 
And  in  every  female  face  possessing  any  attractions 
at  all,  no  matter  what  may  be  her  general  inferiority, 
there  lurks  some  secret  peculiarity  of  expression  — 
some  mesmeric  individuality  —  which  is  valid  within 
its  narrower  range — limited  superiority  over  the 
supreme  of  beauties  within  a  narrow  circle.  It  is 
unintelligibly  but  mesmerically  potent,  this  secret 
fescination  attached  to  features  oftentimes  that  are 
absolutely  plain ;  and  as  one  of  many  cases  within 
my  own  range  of  positive  experience,  I  remember  in 
confirmation,  at  this  moment,  that  in  a  clergyman's 
family,  counting  three  daughters,   all  on  a  visit  to 

my  mother,  the  youngest.  Miss  F- ■  P ,  who 

was  strikingly  and  memorably  plain,  never  walked 
out  on  the  Clifton  Downs  unattended,  but  she  was 
followed  home  by  a  crowd  of  admiring  men,  anxious 
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to  learn  her  rank  and  abode  ;  whilst  the  middlo 
sister,  emieently  handsome,  levied  no  such  visible 
tiibute  of  admiration  on  the  public. 

I  mention  this  fact,  one  of  a  thousand  similar  fiicts, 
simply  by  way  of  reminding  the  reader  of  what  he 
must  himself  have  often  witnessed  ;  namely,  that  no 
woman  is  condemned  by  nature  to  any  ignoble 
necessity  of  repining  against  the  power  of  other 
women  ;  her  own  may  be  far  more  confined,  but 
within  its  own  circle  may  possibly,  measured  against 
that  of  the  haughtiest  beauty,  be  the  profounder. 
However,  waiving  the  question  thus  generally  put 
here,  and  as  it  specially  aQectfid  these  two  young 
women  that  virtually  were  sisters,  any  question  of 
precedency  in  power  or  display,  when  brought  into 
colhsion  with  sisterly  affection,  had  not  a  momentary 
existence.  Each  had  soon  redundant  proofs  of  her 
own  power  to  attract  suitors  without  end ;  and,  for 
the  more  or  the  less,  thai  was  felt  to  he  a  matter  of 
accident.  Never,  on  this  earth,  I  am  satisfied,  did 
that  pure  sisterly  love  breathe  a  more  steady  inspira- 
tion than  now  into  the  hearts  and  through  the  acts 
of  these  two  generous  girls  ;  neither  was  there  any 
sacrifice  which  either  would  have  refused  lo  or  for 
the  other.  The  period,  however,  was  now  rapidly 
shortening  during  which  they  would  have  any  oppor- 
tunity for  testifying  this  reciprocal  love.  Suitors 
were  flocking  around  them,  as  rank  as  cormorants  in 
a  storm.  The  grim  old  chancellor  (one,  if  not  both, 
of  the  young  ladies  having  been  a  ward  in  Chancery) 
had  all  his  legal  jealousies  awakened  on  their  behalf. 
The  worshipiiil  order  of  adventurers  and  fortune- 
>wiitf»'s,  at  that  time  chiefly  imported  from  Ireland. 
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ft8  in  times  more  recent  from  Germany,  and  other 
mouetachoed  parts  of  the  continent,  could  not  live 
under  the  raking  fire  of  Mrs.  ScUreiber,  on  the  one 
Bide,  with  her  female  tact  and  her  knowledge  of  life, 
and  of  the  chancellor,  with  his  huge  discretional 
power,  on  the  other.  That  particular  chancellor, 
whom  the  chronology  of  the  case  brought  chiefly 
into  connection  with  Mias  Watson's  interests,  was 
(if  my  childish  remembrances  do  not  greatly  mislead 
me)  the  iracund  Lord  Thurlow.  Lovers  and  wooers 
this  grim  lawyer  regarded  as  the  most  impertinent 
order  of  animals  in  universal  zoology  ;  and  of  these, 
in  Mies  Watson's  case,  he  had  a  whole  menagerie  to 
tend.  Penelope,  according  to  some  school-boy  re- 
membrance of  mine,  liad  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
suitors.  These  young  ladies  had  almost  as  many. 
Ileavens  1  what  a  crew  of  ComuB  to  follow  or  to 
lead  I  And  what  a  suitable  person  was  this  truculent 
old  lord  on  tl.i  woolsack  to  enact  the_part  of  shep- 
herd—  Corydon,  suppose,  or  Alphesibeeus  —  to  this 
goodly  set  of  lambs  !  How  he  must  have  admired 
the  hero  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  who  in  one  way  or  other 
accounted  for  all  the  wooers  that  "eorned"  upon 
his  house,  and  had  a  receipt  for  their  bodies  from  the 
grave-digger  of  Ithaca  !  But  even  this  wily  descend- 
ant of  Sisyphus  would  have  found  it  no  such  easy 
matter  to  deal  with  the  English  auitora,  who  were 
not  the  feeble  voluptuaries  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
that  suffered  themselves  to  be  butchered  as  unresist 
ingly  as  sheep  in  the  shambles, —  actually  standing  al 
one  end  of  a  banquetmg-room  to  be  shot  at  with 
bows  and  an'ows,  not  having  pluck  enough  to  mako 
»ruBh, — but  were  gamemea  ;  all  young,  strong,  ricb^ 
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and  in  moat  cases  technically  "  noble  ;  "  all,  besides, 
contending  for  one  or  other  of  two  prizes  a  thousand 
times  better  fitted  to  inspire  romantic  ardor  than  the 
poor,  withered  Penelope. 

One,  by  the  way,  amongst  these  suitors  (I  speak 
of  those  who  addressed  Miss  Watson),  merits  a 
separate  commemoration,  as  haTing  drawn  from 
Sheridan  his  very  happiest  imprfinwtu  —  and  an 
impromptu  that  was  really  such  — (the  rarest  of  all 
things  from  Sheridan).  This  was  JiO^d  Belgravc, 
eldest  eon  of  Lord  Grosvenor — then  an  earl,  but  tit 
some  period,  long  subsequent  to  this,  raiped  to  the 
Marquisate  of  Westminster,  a  title  naturiilly  sug- 
gesting in  itself  a  connection  with  the  vast  Grosvenor 
property,  sweeping  across  the  whole  area  o+  that 
most  aristocratic  region  in  the  metropolis  now  ca.lJed 
Belgravia,  which  was  then  a  name  unknown  ;  and  this 
Hesperian  region  had  as  yet  no  architectural  vahic, 
and  consequently  no  ground-rent  value,  simply 
because  the  world  of  fashion  and  distinction  had  as 
yet  not  expanded  itself  in  that  direction.  In  those 
days  the  territorial  importance  of  this  great  house 
rested  exclusively  upon  its  connection  with  the 
county  of  Chester.  In  this  connection  it  was  that 
the  young  Viscount  Belgrave  had  been  introduced, 
by  his  family  interest,  into  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
he  had  delivered  bis  maiden  speech  with  some  effect ; 
and  had  been  heard  favorably  on  various  subsequent 
occasions  ;  on  one  of  which  it  was  that,  to  the  ex- 
treme surprise  of  the  house,  he  terminated  hie  speech 
with  a  passage  from  Demosthenes  —  not  presented 
in  English,  but  in  sounding  Attic  Greek.  Latin  is  a 
privileged  dialect  in  parliament.     But  Gre<!k !     It 
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would  not  have  been  at  all  more  startling  to  the 
usages  of  the  house,  had  his  lordship  quoted  Persic 
or  Telinga.  Still,  though  felt  as  something  verging 
on  the  ridiculous,  there  was  an  indulgent  feeling  to 
a  young  man  fresh  froju  academic  bowers,  which 
would  not  have  protected  a  mature  man  of  the  world. 
Everybody  hit  his  lips,  and  as  yet  did  nol  laugh. 
But  the  final  issue  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  razor, 
A  gas,  an  inflammable  atmosphere,  was  trembling 
aympatlietically  through  the  whole  excited  audience  ; 
all  depended  on  a  match  being  applied  to  this  gas 
whilst  yet  in  the  very  act  of  escaping.  Deepest 
silence  still  prevailed  ;  and,  had  any  commonplace 
member  risen  to  address  the  house  in  an  ordinary 
business  key,  all  would  have  blown  over.  Unhappily 
for  Lord  Belgrave,  in  that  critical  moment  up  rose 
the  one  solitary  man,  to  wit,  Sheridan,  whose  look, 
whose  voice,  whose  traditional  character,  formed  a 
prologue  to  what  was  coming.  Here  let  the  reader 
understand  that,  throughout  the  "Iliad,"  all  speeches 
or  commands,  questions  or  answers,  are  introduced 
by  Homer  under  some  peculiar  formula.  For  instant  e, 
replies  are  usually  introduced  thus ; 

"  Bui  him  answering  Ihua  addressed  the  sovereign  Agamemnon  ;  *' 

or,  in  sonorous  Greek  : 

"  Ton  d'  apameibomenos  proflephS  kreion  Agamemnon  ;" 

or,  again,  according  to  the  circumstances  : 
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This  being  premised,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
audience,  though  pretending  to  no  Greek,  yet,  froDi 
his  8chool-boy  remembrances,  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  theBeformuke  as  with  the  scriptural  formula  of 
Verih/,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  &c.,  Sheridaii,  without 
needing  to  break  its  force  by  explauationa,  solemnly 
opened  thus  : 

"  Ton  d'  apameibomeaoa  prosephe  Shaidanios  hcroa." 

Simply  to  have  commenced  his  answer  in  Greek 
would  have  sufBciently  met  the  comic  expectation 
then  thrilling  the  house ;  but,  when  it  happened 
that  this  Greek  (so  suitable  to  the  occasion)  was  also 
the  one  sole  morsel  of  Greek  that  everybody  in  that 
assembly  understood,  the  effect,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  overwhelming,  and  wrapt  the  whole  house  in 
what  might  be  called  a  fiery  explosion  of  laughter. 

Meantime,  as  prizes  in  the  matrimonial  lottery, 
and  prizes  in  all  senses,  both  young  ladies  were  soon 
carried  off.  Miss  Smith,  whose  expectations  I  never 
happened  to  hear  estimated,  married  a  great  West 
India  proprietor  ;  and  Miss  Watson,  who  (according 
to  the  popular  report)  would  succeed  to  six  thousand 
a  year  on  her  twenty-flrst  birthday,  married  Lord 
Carbery.  Miss  Watson  inherited  also  from  her 
father  something  which  would  not  generally  be  rated 
very  higlily,  namely,  a  chancery  lawsuit,  with  the 
East  India  Company  for  defendant.  However,  if  the 
company  is  a  potent  antagonist,  thus  far  it  is  an 
eligible  one,  that,  in  the  event  of  losing  the  suit,  tho 
honorable  company  is  solvent ;  and  such  an  event, 
after  some  nine  or  ten  years'  delay,  did  really  befall 
the  company.     The  question  at  issue  respected  some 
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docks  -which  Colonel  Watson  had  built  for  the  coni- 
piiny  in  some  Indian  port.  And  in  the  end  this  law- 
suit, though  so  many  years  doubtful  in  its  issue, 
proved  very  valuable  to  Miss  Watson ;  I  have  hoard 
{but  cannot  vouch  for  it)  not  less  valuable  than 
that  large  part  of  her  property  which  had  been  paid 
over  without  demur  upon  her  twenty-first  birth-day. 
Both  young  ladies  married  happily  ;  but  in  marriage 
they  found  their  separation,  and  in  that  separation  a 
shock  to  their  daily  comfort  which  was  never  replaced 
to  either.  As  to  Miss  Smith's  husband,  I  did  not 
know  him ;  but  Lord  Carbery  was  every  way  an 
estimable  man  ;  in  some  things  worthy  of  admira- 
tion;  and  his  wife  never  ceased  to  esteem  and 
admire  him.  But  she  yearned  for  the  society  of  her 
early  ii-iend  ;  and  this  bein^  placed  out  of  her  reach 
by  the  accidents  of  life,  she  fell  early  into  a  sort  of 
disgust  with  her  own  adi<*nta^CB  of  wealth  and 
station,  which,  promising  so  much,  were  found  able 
to  perform  nothing  at  all  in  this  first  and  last  desire 
of  her  heart.  A  portrait  of  her  fnend  hung  in  the 
drawing-room.;  but  Lady  Carbery  did  not  willingly 
answer  the  questions  that  were  sometimes  prompted 
by  its  extraordinary  loveliness.  There  are  women 
to  whom  a  female  friendship  is  indispensable,  and 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  companion  of  the  other 
sex.  That  blessing,  therefore,  of  her  golden  youth. 
turned  eventually  into  a  curse  for  her  after-life  ;  for 
I  believe  that,  through  one  accident  or  another,  they 
never  met  again  after  they  became  married  women. 
To  me,  as  one  of  those  who  had  known  and  loved 
Miss  Smith,  Lady  Carbery  always  turned  the  more 
funny  side  of  her  nature  ;  but  to  the  world  generally 
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she  presented  a  chilling  and  somewhat  severe  aspect 
—  as  to  a  vast  illusion  that  rested  upon  pillars  of 
mockery  and  frauds.  Honors,  beauty  of  the  first 
order,  wealth,  and  the  power  which  follows  wealth 
as  its  shadow  —  what  could  these  do?  what  had 
they  done  ?  In  proportion  as  they  had  settled  heav- 
ily upon  herself,  she  had  found  them  to  entaQ  a  load 
of  responsibility  ;  and  those  claims  upon  her  she  had 
labored  to  fulfil  conecientiouely  ;  but  else  they  had 
only  precipitated  the  rupture  of  such  ties  as  had 
given  sweetness  to  her  life. 

From  the  first,  therefore,  I  had  been  aware,  on  this 
visit  to  Laxton,  that  Lady  Carbery  had  changed,  and 
was  changing.  She  had  become  religious  ;  so  much 
I  knew  from  my  sister's  letters.  And,  in  iact,  this 
change  had  been  due  to  her  intercourse  with  my 
mother.  But,  in  reality,  her  premature  disgust  with 
the  world  would,  at  any  rate,  have  made  her  such  ; 
and,  had  any  mode  of  monastic  life  existed  for  Prot- 
estants, I  believe  that  she  would  before  this  have 
entered  it,  supposing  Lord  Carbery  to  have  con- 
sented. People  generally  would  have  stated  the 
case  most  erroneously  ;  thoy  would  have  said  that 
she  was  sinking  into  gloom  under  religious  influ- 
ences ;  whereas  the  very  contrary  was  the  truth  ; 
namely,  that,  having  sunk  into  gloomy  discontent 
with  life,  and  its  miserable  performances  as  con- 
ti-asted  with  its  promises,  she  sought  relief  and 
support  to  her  wounded  feelings  from  religion. 

But  the  change  brought  with  it  a  difficult  trial  to 
myself.  She  recoiled,  by  natural  temperament  and 
by  refinement  of  taste,  from  all  modes  of  religious 
enthusiasm.      Enthusiasm  is  a  large  word,  and  in 
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mauy  cases  I  could  not  go  along  with  her;  but 

canting  of  all  descriptions  was  odious  to  both  of  ua 
alike.  To  cultivate  religious  knowledge  in  an  intel- 
lectual way,  she  very  well  understood  that  she  must 
study  divinity.  And  she  relied  upon  me  for  assiat- 
ing  her.  Not  that  she  made  the  mistake  of  ascribing 
to  me  any  knowledge  on  that  subject ;  but  I  could 
learn  ;  and,  whatsoever  I  had  learned,  she  knew,  by 
experience,  that  I  could  make  abundantly  plain  to 
her  understanding.  Wherever  I  did  nol  understand, 
I  was  far  too  sincere  to  dissemble  that  fact.  Where 
I  did  understand,  I  could  enable  her  to  under- 
stand. 

On  the  subject  of  theology,  it  was  not  easy  indeed 
for  anybody,  man  or  boy,  to  be  more  ignorant  than 
myself.  My  studies  in  that  field  had  been  none  at 
all.  Nor  was  this  any  subject  for  wonder,  or  (con- 
sidering my  age)  for  blame.  In  reality,  to  make 
theology  into  a  captivating  study  for  the  young,  it 
must  be  translated  into  controversial  theology.  And 
in  what  way  could  such  a  polemic  interest  be  evoked 
except  through  political  partisanship  ?  But  such 
partisanship  connects  itself  naturally  with  the  irrita- 
bility of  sectarianism,  and  but  little  with  the  majestic 
repose  of  a  church  such  as  the  Romish  or  the  An- 
glican, founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  national 
majorities,  and  sheltered  from  danger,  or  the  sense 
of  danger,  by  state  protection.  Dissenters  stand 
upon  another  footing.  The  Dissenter  from  the  na- 
tional church,  whether  in  England  or  m  Prance,  is 
i-eminded  by  his  own  distinguishing  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  historic  struggles  through  which  those 
vipinions  have  travelled.     The  doctrines  which  givfl 
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to  his  own  sect  a  peculiar  denomination  are  aisc 
those  which  record  its  honorable  political  conflicts ; 
so  that  his  owu  connection,  through  his  religious 
brotherhood,  with  the  civil  history  of  his  country, 
furnishes  a  standing  motive  of  pride  for  some  ac- 
quaintance more  or  less  with  divinity  ;  since  it  is  by 
deviating  painfully,  conscientiously,  and  at  some 
periods  dangerously,  from  the  established  divinity, 
that  his  fethers  have  achieved  their  station  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  national  evolution. 

But,  whilst  I  was  ignorant  of  theology,  as  a  direct 
and  separate  branch  of  study,  the  points  arc  so  many 
at  which  theology  inosculates  with  philosophy,  and 
with  endless  casual  and  random  suggestions  of  the 
self-prompted  reason,  that  inevitably  from  that  same 
momont  in  which  I  began  to  find  a  motive  for  direct- 
ing Diy  thoughts  to  tliis  new  subject,  I  wanted  not 
something  to  say  that  might  have  perplexed  an  an- 
tagonist, or  (in  default  of  such  a  vicious  associate) 
that  might  have  amuaed  a  friend,  more  especially  a 
fiiend  so  predisposed  to  a  high  estimate  of  myself 
as  Lady  Garbery,  Sometimes  I  did  more  than  amuse 
her  ;  I  startled  her,  and  I  even  startled  myself,  with 
distinctions  that  to  this  hour  strike  me  as  profoundly 
just,  and  as  undeniably  novel.  Two  out  of  many  I 
will  here  repeat ;  and  witli  the  more  confidence,  that 
i".  these  two  I  can  be  sure  of  repeating  the  exact 
choughts  ;  whereas,  in  very  many  other  cases,  it 
would  not  be  so  certain  that  they  might  not  have 
been  insensibly  modified  by  cross-lights  or  disturb- 
ing shadows  from  intervening  speculations. 

1.  Lady  Oarbery  one  day  told  me  that  sho  could 
not  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  what  is  said  of 
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Christ,  and  elsewhere  of  John  the  Baptist,  that  he 
openi^f?  his  mission  by  preaching  "repentance." 
\\Tiy  '■  repentance  "  ?  Wtj  then,  more  than  at  any 
other  time  ?  Her  reason  for  addressing  this  remark 
to  me  was,  that  she  fiincied  there  might  be  some 
error  in  tlie  translation  of  the  Greek  expression.  I 
replied  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  was  ;  and  that  I 
had  myself  always  been  irritated  by  the  entire  irrel- 
evance of  the  English  word,  and  by  something  very 
like  cant,  on  which  the  whole  burden  of  the  passage 
is  thrown.  How  wa'i  it  any  n'itural  preparation  for 
avast  spiritual  revolution  that  men  should  first  of 
all  acknowledge  any  special  duty  of  lepentance? 
The  repentance,  if  any  mo^tment  of  that  nature 
could  intelligibly  be  supposed  called  for,  should 
more  naturally /ottiw  this  great  revolution  —  which, 
as  yet,  both  in  its  principle  and  in  its  purpose,  was 
altogether  mysterious  —  than  hei-ald  it,  or  ground  it. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Greek  word  metanoia  concealed  a 
most  profound  meaning  —  a  meaning  of  prodigious 
compass — which  bore  no  allusion  to  any  ideas 
whatever  of  repentance.  The  meia  carried  with  it 
an  emphatic  expression  of  its  original  idea — the 
idea  of  transfer,  of  translation,  of  transformation  ; 
or,  if  we  prefer  a  Grecian  to  a  Roman  apparelling, 
the  idea  of  a  Tnetamorphosis.  And  this  idea,  to  what 
is  it  applied  ?  Upon  what  object  is  this  idea  of 
spiritual  transfiguration  made  to  bear  ?  Simply  upon 
the  noelic  or  intellectual  faculty  — the  faculty  of 
shaping  and  conceiving  things  under  their  true  rela- 
tions. The  holy  herald  of  Christ,  and  Christ  himself 
the  finisher  of  prophecy,  made  proclamation  alike  of 
the  same  mysterious  summons,  as  a  baptism  or  rit« 
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of  initiation,  namely,  Msiavoei.  Henceforth  trans- 
figure your  theory  of  moral  truth ;  the  old  theory 
is  laid  aside  as  infinitely  insuffidont ;  a  new  and 
spiritual  revelation  is  established.  Melanoeile  —  con- 
template moral  tinith  as  radiating  irom  a  new  centre  ; 
apprehend  it  under  transfigured  relations. 

John  the  Baptist,  like  other  earlier  prophets,  de- 
livered a  message  which,  probably  enough,  he  did  not 
himself  more  than  dimly  understand,  and  never  in  its 
full  compass  of  meaning.  Christ  occupied  another 
station.  Not  only  was  he  the  original  Interpreter, 
but  he  was  himself  the  Author  —  Founder,  at  once, 
and  Finisher  —  of  that  groat  transfiguration  applied 
to  ethics,  which  he  and  the  Baptist  alike  announced 
as  forming  the  code  for  the  new  and  revolutionary 
era  now  opening  its  endless  career.  The  human  race 
was  summoned  to  bring  a  transfiguring  sense  and 
spirit  of  interpretation  [metanoia)  to  a  transfigured 
ethics  —  an  altered  organ  to  an  altered  object.  This 
is  by  far  the  grandest  miracle  recorded  in  Scripture. 
No  exhibition  of  blank  power  — not  the  arresting  of 
the  earth's  motion  —  not  the  calling  back  of  the  dead 
unto  life,  can  approach  in  grandeur  to  this  miracle 
which  we  all  daily  hehold ;  namely,  the  inconceiv- 
able mystery  of  having  writte\i  and  sculptured  upon 
the  tablets  of  man's  heart  a  new  code  of  moral 
distinctions,  all  modifying  —  many  reversing — the 
old  ones.  What  would  have  been  thought  of  any 
prophet,  if  he  should  have  promised  to  transfigure 
the  celestial  mechanics  ;  if  he  had  said,  I  will  create 
a  new  pole-star,  a  new  zodiac,  and  new  laws  of 
gravitation  ;  briefly,  I  will  make  new  earth  and  new 
heavens?     And  yet  a  thousand  times  more  awfulit 
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WIS  to  iindertnke  the  writing  of  new  laws  upon  the 
spiiitual  consiienoe  of  man.  Metanoeile  (was  the 
Liy  from  the  wilderness),  wheel  into  a  new  centre 
your  moral  system  ;  geocentric  has  that  system  been 
up  to  thw  honr  —  that  is,  having  earth  and  the 
earthly  for  its  starting-point  -,  henceforward  make  it 
heliocenlrio  (that  is,  with  the  sun,  or  the  heavenly  for 
ltd  principle  of  motion). 

2.  A  second  remark  of  mine  was,  perhaps,  not 
more  important,  but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  cal- 
culated to  startle  the  prevailing  preconceptions  ;  for, 
as  to  the  new  system  of  morals  introduced  by  Christ, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  too  dimly  apprehended  in 
its  great  differential  features  to  allow  of  its  mirac- 
ulous character  being  adequately  appreciated  ;  one 
flagrant  illustration  of  which  is  furnished  by  our 
experience  in  Affglianistan,  where  some  officers, 
wishing  to  impress  Akhbar  Khan  with  the  beauty  of 
Chidstianity,  very  judiciously  repeated  to  him  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  by 
both  of  which  the  Kban  was  profoundly  affected,  and 
often  recurred  to  them  ;  but  others,  under  the  notion 
of  conveying  to  him  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  Scriptural  ethics,  repeated  to  him  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  although,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  two  first,  forbidding  idolatry  and  Polytheism, 
there  is  no  word  in  those  which  could  have  dis- 
pleased or  surprised  a  Pagan,  and  therefore  nothing 
characteristic  of  Christianity.  Meantime  my  second 
remark  was  substantially  tbis  which  follows  :  What 
is  a  religion  ?  To  Christians  it  means,  over  and 
above  a  mode  of  worship,  a  dogmatic  (that  is,  a  doc- 
trinal)  system  ;   a  great  body  of  doctrinal  truths. 
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moral  and  spiritual.  But  to  the  ancients  (to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  instance),  it  meant  noth- 
ing of  the  liiiid.  A  religion  was  simply  a  cuUus,  a 
B^rjaKeia,  a,  mode  of  ritual  worship,  in  which  thera 
might  he  two  differences,  namely:  1.  As  to  the 
particular  deity  who  furnished  the  motive  to  the 
worship  ;  2.  As  to  the  ceremonial;  or  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  worship.  But  in  no  case  was  there  so 
much  as  a  pretence  of  communicating  any  religious 
truths,  far  less  any  moral  truths.  The  obstinate 
error  rooted  in  modern  minds  is,  that,  doubtless,  the 
moral  instruction  was  bad,  as  being  heathen  ;  but 
that  still  it  was  as  good  as  heathen  opportunities 
allowed  it  to  be.  No  mistake  can  be  greater.  Moral 
instruction  had  no  existence  even  in  the  plan  or  in- 
tention of  the  religious  service.  The  Pagan  priest  or 
flamen  never  dreamed  of  any  function  like  that  of 
teaching  as  in  any  way  connected  with  bis  office. 
He  no  more  undertook  to  teach  morals  than  to  teach 
geography  or  cookery.  He  taught  nothing.  What 
he  undertook  was,  simply  to  do :  namely,  to  present 
authoritatively  {that  is,  authorized  and  supported  by 
some  civil  community,  Corinth,  or  Athens,  or  Rome, 
which  he  represented)  the  homage  and  gratitude  of 
that  community  to  the  particular  deity  adored.  As 
to  morals  or  just  opinions  upon  the  relations  to  man 
of  the  several  divinities,  all  this  was  resigned  to  the 
teaching  of  nature  ;  and  for  any  polemic  functions 
the  teaching  was  resigned  to  the  professional  phi- 
losophers —  academic,  peripatetic,  stoic,  etc.  By 
religion  it  was  utterly  ignored. 

The  reader  must  do  me  the  favor  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  real  question  at  issue.     What  I  say  — 
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wbat  tlien  I  said  to  Lady  Carbery  —  is  this:  that, 
by  failiug  to.notice  as  a  differential  feature  of  Chris- 
tianity this  involution  of  a  doctrinal  part,  we  elevate 
Paganism  to  a  dignity  which  it  never  dreamed  of. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  what 
was  the  main  business  transacted?  I,  for  my  part', 
in  harmony  with  my  uiiiversaJ  theory  on  this  subject, 
—  namely,  that  there  could  be  no  doctrinal  truth 
delivered  in  a  Pagan  religion,  — have  always  main- 
tained that  the  only  end  and  purpose  of  the  myste- 
ries was  a  more  solemn  and  impressive  worship  of  a 
particular  goddess.  Wai'bnrton,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  insist  upon  it  that  some  great  affirmative  doc- 
trines, interesting  to  man,  such  as  the  immortality 
of  tlie  sou!,  a  futurity  of  retribution,  &c.,  might  be 
here  commemorated.  And  now,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after  Warburton,  what  is  the  opinion  of  schol- 
ars upon  this  point  1  Two  of  the  latest  and  pro- 
foundest  I  will  cite:  —  1.  Lobeck,  in  his  "Aglao- 
phamus,"  expressly  repels  all  such  notions ;  2. 
Otfried  Mueller,  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  twenty- 
fourth  section,  of  his  "  Introduction  to  a  System  of 
Mythology,"  says:  "I  have  here  gone  on  the  as- 
sumption which  I  consider  unavoidable,  that  there 
was  no  regular  instruction,  no  dogmatical  communi- 
cation, connected  with  the  Grecian  worship  in  gen- 
eral. There  could  be  nolhing  of  the  kind  introduced 
into  the  public  service  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  for  the  priest  did  not  address  the  people 
at  aU."  These  opieions,  which  exactly  talhed  with 
my  own  assertion  to  Lady  Carbery,  that  all  religion 
amongst  the  Pagans  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  sys- 
tem of  ceremonial  worship,  a  pompous  and  elaborate 
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cwftws,  were  not  brought  forward  in  Germany  until 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ;  whereas,  niy  doc- 
trine was  expressly  insisted  on  in  1800;  that  is, 
forty  years  earlier  than  any  of  these  German  writers 
had  turned  their  thoughts  in  that  direction. 

Had  I,  then,  really  all  that  originality  on  this  sub- 
ject which  for  many  years  I  secretly  claimed  ?  Sub- 
stantially I  had,  because  this  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  modern  (or  Christian)  idea  of  "  a  religion" 
and  the  ancient  (or  Pagan)  idea  of  "a  religion,"  T 
had  nowhere  openly  seen  expressed  in  words.  To 
myself  exclusively  I  was  indebted  for  it.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  undeniable  that  this  conception  must  have 
been  long  ago  germinating  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
oearing  fruit.  This  is  past  all  denial,  since,  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  I  read  in  some  jour- 
nal (a  French  journal,  I  think)  this  statement: 
namely,  that  some  oriental  people  —  Turks,  accord- 
ing to  my  present  impression,  but  it  might  have  been 
Arabs  —  make  an  old  traditional  distinction  (so  said 
the  French  journal)  between  what  they  call  "reli- 
gions of  the  book "  and  all  other  religions.  The 
religions  of  the  book,  according  to  them,  are  three, 
all  equally  founded  upon  written  and  producible  doc- 
uments, nanjely :  iirf,t,  the  Judaic  system,  resting 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  or  more  truly,  I  should  imag- 
ine, upon  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  secondly,  the 
Christian  system,  resting  upon  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  thirdly,  the  Mahometan  system,  refi^ 
mg  confessedly  upon  the  Koraa.  The  very  mean- 
ing, therefore,  of  styling  these  systems,  by  way  of 
honorable  distinction,  religions  of  the  book,  is,  not 
that  accidentally  they  had  written  vouchers  for  theii 
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creed,  whereas  tbe  others  had  only  oral  voucherB, 
but  that  they  severally  offer  to  men's  acceptance  a 
large  body  of  philosophic  truth,  such  as  requires  and 
preaupposcs  a  hook.  Whereas  the  various  religiona 
contradistinguished  from  these  three  ~  namely,  the 
whole  body  of  Pagan  idolatries  —  are  mere  forms  of 
adoration  addressed  to  many  different  divinities ; 
and  the  brief  reason  why  they  are  essentially  op- 
posed to  religious  of  the  book  is,  not  that  they  have 
not,  but  logically  tliat  they  cannot  have,  books  or 
documents,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  truths  to 
deliver.  They  do  not  profess  to  teach  anything 
whatsoever.  What  they  profess,  as  their  justifying 
distinction,  is,  to  adore  a  certain  deity,  or  a  certain 
collective  Pantheon,  according  to  certain  old  author- 
ized forms — -authorized,  that  is  to  say,  by  fixed, 
ancient,  and  oftentimes  local  traditions. 

What  was  the  great  practical  inference  from  tlie 
new  distinction  which  I  offered  ?  It  was  this :  that 
Christianity  (which  included  Judaism  as  its  own 
germinal  principle,  and  Islamism  as  its  own  adapta- 
tion to  a  barbarous  and  imperfect  civilization)  car- 
ried along  with  itself  its  own  authentication  ;  since, 
whilst  other  religions  introduced  men  simply  to  cere- 
monies and  usages,  which  could  furnish  no  aliment 
or  material  for  their  intellect,  Christianity  provided 
an  eternal  pakestra  or  place  of  exercise  for  the  human 
understanding  vitalized  by  human  affections :  for 
every  problem  whatever,  interesting  to  the  human 
intellect,  provided  only  that  it  bears  a  moral  aspect, 
immediately  passes  into  the  field  of  religiouo  specu- 
lation. Religion  had  thus  become  the  great  organ 
of  human  culture.     Lady  Carhcry  advanced  half-way 
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to  meet  me  m  thc^o  new  viewa  fin  ling  my  cre<ten- 
tills  as  a  the  Ijgiin  m  my  ein  stt  ess  dad  my 
Bincenty  She  herself  was  pin  filly  md  sorrowfully 
in  earnest  She  had  ccme  at  thie  caily  age  of  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty  tu  the  most  bitter  sense  of  hol- 
lowness  in!  {in  a  philosophic  sense)  of  tieachery 
as  1.1  der lying  all  things  that  stood  Kund  hei  and 
she  sought  escipe  if  ebCdpe  theio  were  thiough 
religion  Eehgirnwas  to  be  sought  in  the  Bible. 
But  was  the  Bible  intell  gible  at  the  firit  glance  ? 
Far  fr  m  it  Search  the  bcnptures  w  is  the  cry  in 
Piotcstant  lands  amoi  gbt  all  people  however  much 
at  war  mth  tich  othei  But  I  olten  told  her  that 
this  WIS  a  Yam  pietence  without  some  kiowlolgo 
of  Gieek  Oi  ferhips  not  \lways  d,nd  ali'vclut''Iy  a 
preteice  because  unl^ubtodly  it  is  tiuo  that 
oftentimes  mere  ignorant  simplii-ity  may  by  bnng- 
mg  11  to  direct  collision  pas'iagcs  that  are  recipro- 
i,  illy  illustratn  e  restrain  an  eiror  or  illummat«  a 
truth  And  a  reison  which  I  have  since  given  in 
pimt  {a  reison  adiitionilt  Bei  tley  s)  for  neglect- 
ing the  thirty  th>usinj  v^n  u=i  leadings  collected 
by  the  dij  ^cnco  f  the  New  Tcft-imont  collators, 
applied  iho  to  this  case  namely  That  fiist  the 
transcendent  niture  and  sec  ndly  the  recurrent 
nature  of  Scriptural  trutt  s  cause  them  to  surmount 
verbal  disturhancei  Ad  ctr  ne  for  inst'ince  which 
IS  sowed  bioadcast  o\  r  tl  e  S  nptures  and  recure, 
on  an  average  three  timCR  m  every  chapter  cinnot 
be  affected  by  the  ca'fual  iiar'curacy  of  a  phrase, 
since  the  plr^se  is  continually  vaiied  Aud  there- 
fore I  wDuid  not  feny  the  possibility  of  an  effectua! 
searching  by  very  unlearned  pereons.     Our  authoi. 
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ized  translators  of  the  Bible  in  the  Shakspoarian  age 
were  not  in  any  exquisite  sense  learned  men  ;  they 
■were  very  able  men,  and  in  a  better  sense  able  than 
if  they  had  been  philologically  profound  scholars, 
which  at  that  time,  from  the  imperfect  culture  of 
philology,  they  could  not  easily  have  been ;  men 
they  were  whom  religious  feeling  guided  correctly 
in  choosing  their  expressions,  and  with  whom  the 
state  of  tho  language  in  some  respects  cooperated, 
by  iiirnishing  a  diction  more  homely,  fervent,  and 
pathetic,  than  would  now  be  available.  For  tftm" 
apostolic  functions  English  was  the  language  most 
in  demand.  But  in  polemic  or  controversial  cases 
Greek  is  indispensable.  And  of  this  Lady  Carbery 
was  eufiiciently  convinced  by  my  own  demur  on  the 
word  melanoia.  If  I  were  right,  how  profoundly 
wrong  must  those  have  been  whom  my  new  expla- 
nation superseded.  She  resolved,  therefore,  imme- 
diately on  my  suggesting  it,  that  she  would  learn 
Greek  ;  or,  at  least,  that  limited  form  of  Greek  which 
was  required  for  the  New  Testament.  In  the  lan- 
guage ai  T!&teri.ae,  diotum,  factum — ^no  sooner  said 
than  done.  On  the  very  next  morning  we  all  rode 
in  to  Stamford,  our  nearest  town  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  astounded  the  bookseller's  apprentice  by  order- 
ing four  copies  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Greek  Testa- 
ment, three  copies  of  Parkhurst's  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon,  and  three  copies  of  some  grammar,  but 
what  I  have  now  forgotten.  The  books  were  to  come 
down  by  the  mail-coach  without  delay.  Conse- 
quently, wo  were  soon  at  work.  Lady  Massey  and 
my  sister,  not  being  sustained  by  the  same  interest 
aH  Lady  Carbery,  eventually  relaxed  in  their  atten- 
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tion.  But  Lady  Carbeiy  was  quite  in  earnest,  and 
veiyi^ooii  became  expert  in  the  original  language  of 
the  New  Testament. 

I  wished  much  that  she  should  have  gone  on  to 
the  study  of  Herodotus.  And  I  described  to  her 
the  situation  of  the  vivacious  and  mercurial  Athe- 
nian, in  the  early  period  of  Pericles,  as  repeating  in 
its  mam  features  for  the  great  advantage  of  that 
Giectan  Froi'isart  tho  situation  of  Adam  during  his 
earliest  hours  m  Paradise  himself  being  the  de- 
Bcribei  to  the  affable  archangel  The  same  genial 
climate  there  was  the  same  lusuriation  of  nature  in 
her  early  prime  the  same  ignorance  of  his  own 
ongin  lu  the  tenant  of  this  lovely  scenery  ;  and  the 
same  eager  desire  to  learn  it  *  The  very  truth,  and 
mere  facts  of  history,  reaching  Herodotus  through 
such  a  haze  of  remote  abstraction,  and  eufiering  a 
sort  of  refraction  at  each  translation  from  atmosphere 
■,o  atmosphere,  whilst  continually  the  uninteresting 
parts  dropped  away  as  the  whole  moved  onwards. 


»  "  Aboi 

it  me  roi 

indl 

Hill,  ds 
And  liq 

uid  lap 

shady  woods, 
3e  of  murmurii 

and  eudoy  pla 

Oreatur 
Birds  oi 

ea  that 
ntheb 

lived  and  mov 
raDck«3  warbli 

ed,  and 

walko 
thingi 

With  fragrinei 
Mjselfllben 

s  and  with  joy 
perasod,  aod  I 

myhea 
imb  by  1 

imb 

With  supplo  jointa,  aa  lively  vigor  led  ; 

Bia  who  I  was  or  where,  or  Jrota  what  cauatf 

Knew  not."  ^Paradln  Loai,  Book  viii. 
The  who,  the  where  (in   any  estcnded   Boaae,  that  is,  as  regate 
t'leariemoirolntiona  of  hia  own  country),  and  the/rum  icAol  caine 
all  thene  nerc  precisely  nhat  tbe  Qteoiiui  did  not  know,  and  fi 
learned  from  Herodotus. 
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anavoidabl;  assumed  the  attractions  of  romance. 
And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  air  of  marvellouB- 
noes,  which  Beems  connected  with  the  choice  and 
preferences  of  Herodotus,  is  in  reality  the  natural 
gift  of  his  position.  Culling  from  a  field  of  many 
nations  and  many  generations,  reasonably  he  pre- 
ferred such  narratives  as,  though  possible  enough, 
wore  the  coloring  of  romance.  Without  any  viola- 
tion of  the  truth,  the  mere  extent  of  his  field  as  to 
space  and  time  gave  him  great  advantages  for  the  wild 
and  the  marvellous.  Meantime,  this  purpose  of  ours 
with  regard  to  Herodotus  was  defeated.  Whilst  we 
were  making  preparations  for  it,  suddenly  one  morn- 
ing from  his  Limerick  estate  of  Carass  returned  Lord 
Carbery.  And,  by  accident,  his  welcome  was  a 
rough  one  ;  for,  happening  to  find  Lady  Carbery  in 
the  breakfast>-room,  and  naturally  throwing  his  arm 
about  her  neck  to  kiss  her,  "  EufSan,"  a  monster  of 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  singularly  beautiful  in  his  col- 
oring, and  almost  as  powerful  as  a  leopard,  flew  at 
aim  vindictively  as  at  a  stranger  committing  an 
assault,  and  his  mistress  had  great  difSculty  in  call- 
ing him  off.  Lord  Carbery  smiled  a  little  at  our 
Greek  studies  ;  and,  in  turn,  made  us  smile,  who 
knew  the  original  object  of  these  studies,  when  he 
suggested  mildly  that  three  or  four  books  of  the 
"Iliad"  would  have  been  as  easily  mastered,  and 
might  have  more  fully  rewarded  our  trouble.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  replying  (for  I  knew  how  little 
Lady  Carbery  would  have  liked  to  plead  the  religious 
motive  to  her  husband),  that  Parkhuist  (and  there 
A-as  at  that  time  no  other  Greek-English  Lexicon) 
would  not  have  been  available  for  Homer;  neither. 
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it  is  true,  would  he  have  been  available  for  Herodo- 
tus. But,  considering  The  simplicity  and  uniformity 
of  style  in  both  these  authors,  I  had  formed  a  plan 
(not  very  hard  of  execution)  for  interleaving  Park- 
hurst  with  such  additional  ■words  as  might  have 
been  easily  mustered  from  the  special  dictionaries 
(Greeco-Latin)  dedicated  separately  to  the  service 
of  the  historian  and  of  the  poet.  I  do  not  believe 
that  more  than  fifteen  hundred  ea:lra  words  would 
have  been  required  ;  and  these,  entered  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  per  hour,  would  have  occupied  only  ten 
days,  for  seven  and  a  half  hours  each.  However, 
from  one  cause  or  other,  this  plan  was  never  brought 
to  bear.  The  preliminary  labor  upon  the  lexicon 
ilways  enforced  a  delay ;  and  any  delay,  in  such 
;ase,  makes  an  opening  for  the  irruption  of  a  thou- 
sand unforeseen  hindrances,  that  finally  cause  the 
whole  plan  to  droop  insensibly.  The  time  came  at 
last  for  leaving  Laxton,  and  I  did  not  see  Lady  Car- 
bery  again  for  nearly  an  entire  year. 

In  passing  through  the  park-gates  of  Laxton,  on 
my  departure  northward,  powerfully,  and  as  if  "  with 
the  might  of  waters,"  my  mind  turned  round  to  con- 
template that  strange  enlargement  of  my  experience 
which  had  happened  to  me  within  the  last  three 
months.  I  had  seen,  and  become  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with,  a  young  man,  who  had  in  a  manner 
died  to  every  object  around  him,  had  died  an  intellects 
ual  death,  and  suddenly  had  been  called  back  to  life 
and  real  happiness  —  had  been,  in  effect,  raised  from 
the  dead  —  by  the  accident  of  meeting  a  congenial 
female  companion.  But,  secondlj,  that  very  lady 
from  whose  lips  I  first  heard  this  r^markablp  esse  oJ 
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blight  and  festoration,  had  herself  passed  through 
an  equal  though  not  a  ainiilar  blight,  and  was  now 
seeking  earnestly,  though  with  what  success  I  could 
never  estimate,  some  similar  restoration  to  some 
new  mode  of  hopefiil  existence,  through  intercourse 
with  religious  philosophy.  What  vast  revolutions 
(vast  for  the  individual)  within  how  nirr  jw  a  cirt-Ie  ! 
What  blindness  to  approaching  catastrophes  m  the 
midst  of  what  nearness  to  the  light!  And  for  my 
self,  whom  accident  had  made  the  silent  observer  of 
these  changea,  w  is  it  not  likely  er  ugh  thit  I  also 
was  rushing  forward  to  court  and  wo  some  frantic 
mode  of  evading  an  endurance  thit  ly  patience 
might  have  been  borne  or  by  thoughtfulness  ma^Iit 
have  been  disarmed  ?  Mis^ivrngly  I  went  forwaids 
feeling  forever  that  through  douds  of  thick  dark 
ness,  I  was  continually  neanng  a  dinger  or  was 
myself  perhaps  wilfully  provokiig  a  tnil  before 
which  my  constitutional  detpciidtnoy  would  cause 
me  to  lie  down  without  a  struggle 
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To  teach  is  to  learn  :  according  to  an  old  experi- 
ence, it  ie  the  very  best  mode  of  learning  —  the  surest, 
and  the  shortest.  And  hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be, 
that  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  monkish  word  scholaris 
was  meant  indifferently  he  that  learned  and  he  that 
taught.  Never  in  any  equal  number  of  months  had 
my  understanding  so  much  expanded  as  during  this 
visit  to  Laxton.  The  incessant  demand  made  upon 
me  by  Lady  Carbery  for  solutions  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties besetting  the  study  of  divinity  and  the  Greek 
Testament,  or  for  such  approximations  to  solutions 
as  my  resources  would  fiimish,  forced  me  into  a  pre- 
ternatural tension  of  all  the  faculties  applicable  to 
that  purpose.  Lady  Carbery  insisted  upon  calling 
me  her  "Admirable  Crichton;"  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  demurred  to  this  honorary  title  upon  two 
grounds  :  iirst,  as  being  one  towards  which  I  had  no 
natural  aptitudes  or  predisposing  advantages  ;  sec- 
ondly (which  made  her  stare),  aa  carrying  with  it 
no  real  or  enviable  distinction.  The  splendor  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  attainments  of  Crich- 
ton I  protested  against,  as  altogether  imaginary. 
now  far  that  person  really  had  the  accomplishments 
ascribed  to  him,  I  waived  as  a  question  not  worth 
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investigating.  My  objection  commenced  at  an  eai'lier 
point :  real  or  not  real,  the  accomplishments  were, 
as  I  inaiated,  vulgar  and  trivial.  Vnlgar,  that  is, 
■when  put  forward  as  exponents  or  adequate  cKpres- 
sions  of  intellectual  grandeur.  The  whole  rested  on 
a  misconception  ;  the  limitary  idea  of  knowledge  was 
confounded  with  the  infinite  idea  of  power.  To  have 
a  quickness  iu  copying  or  mimicking  other  men,  and 
ill  learning  to  do  desteroualy  what  tl^ey  did  clumsily, 
—  ostentatiously  to  keep  glittering  before  roen's  eyes 
a  thaumaturgic  versatility  auch  as  that  of  a  rope- 
dancer,  or  of  an  Indian  juggler,  in  potty  accomplish- 
ments, —  was  a  mode  of  the  very  vulgarest  ambition  : 
one  effort  of  productive  power,  —  a  little  book,  for 
instance,  which  should  impress  or  ahould  agitate 
several  successive  generations  of  men,  even  though 
for  below  the  higher  efforts  of  human  creative  art  — 
as,  for  example,  the  "De  Imitatione  Christi,"  or 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  "Eohinson  Crusoe," 
or  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  — was  worth  any  con- 
ceivable amount  of  attainments  when  rated  as  an 
evidence  of  anything  that  could  justly  denominate  a 
man  "admirable."  One  felicitous  ballad  of  forty 
lines  might  have  enthroned  Cricbton  as  really  admir 
able,  whilst  the  pretensions  actually  put  forward  on 
his  behalf  simply  install  him  as  a  clcverish  or  dex- 
terous ape.  However,  aa  Lady  Carhery  did  not 
forego  her  purpose  of  causing  me  to  shine  under 
every  angle,  it  would  have  been  ungrateful  in  me  to 
roftisc  my  coSperation  with  hor  plans,  however  little 
they  might  wear  a  face  of  promise.  Accordingly  I 
surrendered  myself  for  two  hours  daily  to  the  lessons 
in  horsemanship  of  a  principal  groom  who  ranked  as 
2y 
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a  first-rate  rough-rider;  and  I  gathered  manifold 
experiencee  amongst  the  horaea  —  so  different  from 
the  wild,  hard-mouthed  horses  at  Westport,  that  were 
often  vicious,  and  sometimes  trained  to  vice.  Here, 
though  spirited,  the  horses  were  pretty  generally 
gentle,  and  all  had  been  regularly  broke.  My  edu- 
cation was  not  entirely  neglected  even  aa  regarded 
sportsmanship  ;  that  great  branch  of  philosophy  being 
confided  to  one  of  the  keepers,  who  was  very  atten- 
tive to  me,  in  deference  to  the  interest  in  myself 
expressed  by  his  idolized  mistress,  but  otherwise 
regarded  me  probably  as  an  object  of  mysterious 
curiosity  rather  than  of  sublunary  hope. 

Equally,  itt  fact,  aa  regarded  my  phyaica  and  my 
metaphysica,—  in  short,  upon  all  lines  of  advance  that 
interested  my  ambition,  —  I  was  going  rapidly  ahead. 
And,  speaking  seriously,  in  what  regarded  my  intel- 
lectual expansion,  never  before  or  since  had  I  been 
80  distinctly  made  aware  of  it.  No  longer  did  it 
seem  to  move  upon  the  hour-hand,  whose  advance, 
though  certain,  is  yet  a  pure  matter  of  inference,  but 
upon  the  seconds '-hand,  which  visibly  comes  on  at  a 
trotting  pace.  Everything  prospered,  except  my 
own  present  happiness,  and  the  possibility  of  any 
happiness  for  some  yeara  to  come.  About  two 
months  after  leaving  Laxton,  my  fate  in  the  worst 
shape  I  had  anticipated  was  solemnly  and  definitively 
settled.  My  guardians  agreed  that  the  most  prudent 
course,  with  a  view  to  my  pecuniary  interests,  was 
to  place  me  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School ;  not 
with  a  view  to  further  improvement  in  my  classical 
knowledge,  though  the  head-master  waa  a  sound 
scholar,  but  simply  ivith  a  view  to  one  of  the  school 
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exkib'Uums*  Amongst  the  countless  establialimenta, 
scattered  all  over  England  by  the  noble  munificence 
of  English  men  and  English  women  in  past  genera- 
tions, for  connecting  the  provincial  towns  with  the 
two  royal  universities  of  the  land,  this  Mancheater 
school  was  one ;  in  addition  to  other  great  local  ad- 
vantages (namely,  iiUer  alia,  a  fine  old  libraiy  and  an 
ecclesiastical  foundation,  which  in  this  present  gene- 
ration has  furnished  the  materials  for  a  bishopric  of 
Manchester,  with  its  deanery  and  chapter),  this  noble 
foundation  secured  a  number  of  exhibitions  at  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  to  those  pupils  of  the  school  who 
should  study  at  Manchester  for  three  consecutive 
years.  The  pecuniary  amount  of  these  exhibitions  has 
since  then  increased  considerably  through  the  accu- 
mulation of  funds,  which  the  commercial  character  of 
that  great  city  had  caused  to  be  neglected.  At  that 
time,  I  believe  each  exhibition  yielded  about  forty 

•  "Bihi^How."— This  is  the  tcobnical  Dome  in  many  eases,  tor- 
responding  to  the  Jmste  or  bursaries  of  the  continent;  from  which 
word  bnraiB  is  derived,  I  believe,  the  German  term  BiincA,— that  is,  ft 
bnreariaa,  or  student,  who  lives  lit  coUege  upon  the  sttlary  allowed  by 
such  a  barBarj.  Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  a  Glasgow  daily  paper 
called  npon  Oiford  and  Cambridse,  with  a  patronizing  floarish,  to 
imitate  some  one  or  more  of  the  Scottish  universities  in  founding  snoh 
systems  of  aliment  for  poor  students  otherwise  eioluded  from  aca- 
demic advantages.  Evidently  he  was  onftnare  that  they  had  esisted 
for  centuries  before  the  state  of  oivilisation  in  Sootland  bad  aUowed 
any  opening  for  the  foundation  of  colleges  or  aoadenjio  life.  Scottish 
bursaries,  or  exhibitions  (a  term  which  Shatspeare  uses,  very  near  the 
close  of  the  first  act  in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  at  Verona,"  as  the  teoh- 
nioal  expression  in  England),  were  few,  and  not  generally,  I  believe, 
Biceeding  ten  pounds  a-year.  The  English  were  manj,  and  of  more 
ancient  standing,  and  running  from  forty  pounds  to  one  hundred 
pounds  o-yoar.  Such  was  the  simple  difference  between  the  two 
•ountriea:  otherwise  they  agreed  altogether. 
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guineas  aryear,  and  was  legally  tenable  for  seven  enc- 
ceseiTO  years.  Now,  to  me  this  would  have  offered  a 
moat  BCasonable  advantage,  had  it  been  resorted  to 
some  two  years  earlier.  My  small  patrimonial  inherits 
ance  gave  to  me,  as  it  did  to  each  of  my  four  brothers, 
exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year ;  and  to 
each  of  my  sisters  exactly  one  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
The  Manchester  exhibition  of  forty  guineas  a-year 
would  have  raised  this  income  for  seven  years  to  a  sum 
close  upon  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  But  at  pres- 
ent I  was  half-way  oh  the  road  to  the  completion  of 
my  sixteenth  year.  Commencing  my  period  of  pupil- 
age from  that  time,  I  should  not  have  finished  it  until  I 
had  travelled  half-way  through  my  nineteenth  year. 
And  the  specific  evil  tliat  already  weighed  upon  me 
with  a  sickening  oppression  was  the  premature  expan- 
sion of  my  miud  ;  and,  as  a  foremost  consequence,  in- 
tolerance of  boyish  society.  I  ought  to  have  entered 
upon  my  ft7enMMm  of  school-boy  servitude  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  As  things  were,—  a  delay  with  which  I 
had  nothing  to  do  myself,^  this  and  the  native  char- 
acter of  my  mind  had  thrown  the  whole  arrangement 
awry.  For  the  better  half  of  the  three  years  1  en- 
dured it  patiently.  But  it  had  at  length  begun  to 
eat  more  corrosively  into  my  peace  of  mind  than  ever 
I  had  anticipated.  The  head-master  was  substan- 
tially superannuated  for  the  duties  of  hie  place.  N^ot 
that  intellectually  he  showed  any  symptoms  of  decay  : 
but  in  the  spirits  and  physical  energies  requisite  for  his 
duties  he  did :  not  so  much  age,  as  disease,  it  was 
that  incapacitated  liim.  In  the  course  of  a  long  day, 
beginning  at  seven  a.  h.  and  stretching  down  to  five 
p.  M.,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  tie  further  eud  of  his 
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dutins.  But  how  F  Simply  by  coasolidating  pretty 
nearly  into  one  continuous  scene  of  labor  the  entire 
ten  hours.  The  full  hour  of  relaxation  which  the 
traditions  of  this  ancient  school  and  the  by-laws  had 
consecrated  to  breakfest  was  nari'owed  into  ten,  or 
even  seven  minutes.  The  two  hours'  interval,  in 
like  manner  proscribed  by  the  old  usages  from  twelve 
to  two  p.  M.,  was  pared  down  to  forty  minutes,  or 
less.  In  thia  way  he  walked  conscientiously  through 
the  services  of  the  day,  fulfilling  to  the  letter  every 
section  the  minutest  of  the  traditional  rubric.  But 
he  purchased  this  consummation  at  the  price  of  all 
comfort  to  himself:  and,  having  dono  tliat,  he  felt 
himself  the  more  entitled  to  neglect  the  comfort  of 
others.  The  case  was  singular :  he  neither  showed 
any  indulgence  to  himself  more  than  to  others  (which, 
however,  could  do  nothing  towards  indemnifying 
others  for  the  severe  confinement  which  his  physical 
decay  inflicted  upon  them  —  a  point  wholly  forgotten 
by  him)  ;  nor,  secondly,  in  thus  tenaciously  holding 
on  to  his  place  did  he  (I  am  satisfied)  govern  him- 
self by  any  mercenary  thought  or  wish,  but  simply 
by  an  austere  sense  of  duty.  He  discharged  his 
public  functions  with  constant  fidelity,  and  with 
superfluity  of  learning ;  and  felt,  perhaps  not  unrea- 
sonably, that  possibly  the  same  learning  united  with 
the  same  zeal  might  not  revolve  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  event  of  his  resigning  the  place.  I  hide  from 
myself  no  part  of  tho  honorable  motives  which  might 
(and  probably  did)  exclusively  govern  him  in  adher- 
ing to  the  place.  But  not  by  ono  atom  the  less  did 
the  grievous  results  of  his  inability  to  grapple  with 
his  duties  weigh  upon  all  within  his  sphere,  and  upon 
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myself,  by  cutting  up  the  time  available  for  exercise 
most  ruinously. 

Precisely  at  the  worst  crisis  of  this  intolerahli 
darkness  (for  such,  without  exaggeratiou,  it  was  it 
its  effects  upon  my  spirits)  arose,  and  for  five  or  sij 
months  steadily  continued,  a  consolation  of  that 
nature  which  hardly  in  dreams  I  could  have  antici- 
pated. For  even  in  dreams  would  it  have  seemed 
reasonable,  or  natural,  that  Laxton,  with  its  entire 
society,  should  ti"ansfer  itself  to  Manchester?  Some 
mighty  caliph,  or  lamp-bearing  Aladdin,  might  have 
worked  such  marvels :  but  else  who,  or  by  what 
machinery  ?  Nevertheless,  without  either  caliph  or 
Aladdin,  and  by  the  most  natural  of  mere  human 
agencies,  this  change  was  suddenly  accomplished. 

Mr.  White,  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  elsewhere,  was  in  those  days  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeon  by  much  in  the  north  of  England.  He 
had  by  one  whole  generation  run  before  the  phrenol- 
ogists and  craniolo gists,  —  having  already  measured 
innumerable  skulls  amongst  the  omnigenous  seafar- 
ing population  of  Liverpool,  illustrating  all  the  races 
of  men, — and  was  in  society  a  most  urbane  and  pleas- 
ant companion.  Oq  my  mother's  suggestion,  he  had 
been  summoned  to  Laxton,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
mitigate  the  torments  of  Mrs.  Schreiber's  malady. 
If  I  am  right  in  supposing  Ihat  to  have  been  cancer, 
I  presume  that  he  could  not  have  added  much  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  local  doctor.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  —  so  slowly  did  new  views 
travel  in  those  days,  when  scientific  journals  were 
few,  and  roads  were  heavy — that  ten  years  later  than 
this  period  I  knew  a  case,  namely,  the  case  of  a 
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butoher  's  wife  in  Somcraetehire,  who  had  never 
tojoyed  the  benefit  of  hemlock  in  relieving  the  pangs 
of  a  cancerous  complaint,  until  an  accident  brought 
Mr.  Hey,  son  to  the  celebrated  Hey  of  Leeds,  into 
tbe  poor  woman's  neighborhood. 

What  might  be  the  quality  or  the  extent  of  that 
rolief  with  which  Mr.  White  was  able  to  crowa  the 
expectations  of  poor  Mrs.  Schroibcr,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  that  the  relief  could  not  have  been  imaginaiy 
is  certain,  for  he  was  earnestly  invited  to  repeat 
his  visits,  costly  as  unavoidably  they  were,  Mrs. 
Schreiber  did  not  reside  at  Laxton.  Tenderly  as 
she  !oved  Lady  Carbery,  it  did  not  seem  consistent 
with  her  dignity  that  she  should  take  a  station  that 
might  have  been  grossly  misinterpreted  ;  and  accord- 
ingly she  bought  or  hired  a  miniature  kind  of  villa, 
called  leaver,  distant  about  four  miles  from  Laston. 
A  rosidonce  in  such  a  house,  so  sad  and  silent  at  this 
period  of  affliction  for  its  mistiess,  would  have  offered 
too  cheerless  a  life  to  Mr.  White.  He  took  up  his 
abode,  therefore,  at  Laston  during  his  earliest  visit ; 
and  this  happened  to  coincide  with  that  particular 
visit  of  my  own  during  which  I  was  initiating  Lady 
Carbery  into  the  mysteries  of  New  Testament  Greek. 
Already  as  an  infant  I  had  known  Mr.  White  ;  but 
now,  when  daily  riding  over  to  Tixover  in  company, 
and  daily  meeting  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  we  be- 
came intimate.  Greatly  I  profited  by  this  intimacy; 
and  some  part  of  taj  pleasure  in  the  Laxton  plan  of 
migration  to  Manchester  was  drawn  from  the  pros- 
pect of  renewing  it.  Such  a  migration  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr,  White  himself;  and  fortunately  he 
co'iM  suggest  it  without  even  the  appearance  of  any 
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mercenary  views.  Ilis  interest  lay  the  other  way. 
The  large  epcciai  retainer,  which  it  was  felt  but 
reasonable  to  pay  him  under  circamstances  so  pe- 
culiar, naturally  disturbed  Mr,  White  ;  whilst  the 
benefits  of  visits  so  discontinuous  became  more  and 
more  doubtful.  He  proposed  it,  therefore,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  prudence,  that  Mrs,  Schreiber  should  take 
up  her  abode  ia  Manchester.  This  counsel  was 
adopted  ;  and  the  entire  Laston  party  in  one  week 
struck  their  Northamptonshire  tents,  dived,  as  it 
were,  into  momentary  darkness,  by  a  loitering  jour- 
ney of  stages,  short  and  few,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  invalid,  and  rose  again  in  the  gloomy  streets 
of  Manchester. 

Gloomy  they  were  at  that  time  —  mud  below, 
smoke  above  —  for  no  torch  of  improvement  had  yet 
explored  the  ancient  habitations  of  this  Lancashire 
capital.  Elsewhere  I  have  expressed  the  inexhaust- 
ible admiration  which  I  cherish  for  the  Tnoral  quali- 
ties, the  unrivalled  energy  and  perseverance,  of  that 
native  Lancashire  population,  as  yet  not  much  al- 
loyed with  Celtic  adulteration.  My  feelings  towards 
them  are  the  same  as  were  eloquently  and  impress- 
ively avowed  by  the  lato  eminent  Dr.  Cooko  Taylor, 
after  an  official  inquiry  into  their  situation.  But  in 
those  days  the  Manchester  people  realized  the  aspir- 
ation of  the  noble  Scythian ;  not  the  place  it  was 
that  glorified  Ihem,,  but  they  that  glorified  the  place. 
No  great  city  (which  technically  it  then  was  not, 
but  simply  a  town  or  large  village)  could  present  so 
repulsive  an  exterior  as  the  Manchester  of  that  day. 
Lodgings  of  any  sort  could  with  difficulty  be  ob- 
taiiiod,  and  at  last  only  by  breaking  up  the  party. 
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The  poor  suffering  lady,  with  her  two  frienda,  Lady 
C'arbery  and  my  mother,  hired  one  house.  Lord  and 
Lady  Masaey  another,  and  two  others  were  occupied 
by  attendants  —  all  the  servants,  except  one  lady'a- 
maid,  being  every  night  separated  by  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  irom  their  mistreeses.  To  me,  however,  all 
these  discomforts  were  scarcely  apparent  in  the  pro- 
digious revolution  for  the  better  which  was  now 
impressed  upon  the  tenor  of  my  daily  life.  I  lived 
ill  the  house  of  the  head-maeter  ;  but  every  night  I 
had  leave  to  adjourn  for  four  or  five  hours  to  the 
drawing-room  of  Lady  Carbery.  Iler  anxiety  about 
Mrs.  Schreiber  would  not  allow  of  her  going  abroad 
into  society,  unless  upon  the  rarest  occasions.  And 
1,  on  my  part,  was  too  happy  in  her  conversation  — 
so  bold,  so  novel  ■»nd  so  eimtst — voluntarily  to 
have  missed  any  one  houi  ot  it 

Here,  by  the  w<iy,  let  me  mention  that  on  this 
occasion  arose  a  case  of  pietended  "  luft-hunting," 
which  I,  who  stood  by  a  silent  observer,  could  not 
but  feel  to  involve  a  mahuoua  cilumny  Naturally 
it  happened  that  coioneted  carnages  superb  horses, 
and  numerous  seivints  in  a  town  so  unostentatious 
and  homely  as  the  Minchester  of  that  day,  drew  the 
public  gaze,  and  effectually  advertised  the  visit  of 
the  Laxton  ladies  Respect  for  the  motive  which 
nad  prompted  this\i8it  cooperated  with  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  peisonil  qualities  of  Lady  Car- 
bery, to  draw  upon  her  from  several  leading  families 
in  the  town  such  little  services  and  attentions  as 
pass  naturally,  under  a  spontaneous  law  of  courtesy, 
between  those  who  are  at  home  and  those  who  suffer 
under  the  disadvantages  of  strangership.     The  Man- 
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Chester  people,  who  made  friendly  advances  to  LaJy 
Carbery,  did  so,  I  am  persuaded,  with  no  ulterior 
objects  whatsoever  of  pressing  into  the  circle  of  an 
aristocratic  person ;  neither  did  Lady  Carbery  herself 
interpret  their  attentions  in  any  such  ungenerous 
spirit,  bat  accepted  them  cordially,  as  those  expres- 
sions of  disinterested  goodness  which  I  am  persuad' 
ed  that  in  reality  they  were.  Amongst  the  familieP 
that  were  thus  attentive  to  her,  in  throwing  open  foi 
her  use  various  local  advantages  of  baths,  libraries, 
picture-galleries,  etc.,  were  the  wife  and  daughters 
of  Mr.  White  himself.  Now,  one  of  these  daughters 
was  lierself  the  wife  of  a  baronet,  Sir  Eichard  Clay- 
ton, who  had  honorably  distinguished  himself  in  lit- 
erature by  translating  and  improving  the  work  of 
Tenhove  the  Dutchman  (or  Belgian?)  upon  the 
housQ  of  the  De'  Medici —  a,  work  which  Mr,  Eoscoo 
considered  "  the  most  engaging  work  that  has,  per- 
haps, ever  appeared  on  a  subject  of  literary  history." 
Introduced  as  Lady  Clayton  had  boon  amongst  the 
eUle  of  our  aristocracy,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
she  would  be  at  all  solicitous  about  an  introduction 
to  the  wiie  of  an  Irish  nobleman,  simply  as  such,  and 
apart  from  her  personal  endowments.  Those  endow- 
ments, it  is  trne, — namely,  the  beauty  and  the  talents 
of  Lady  Carbery,  made  known  in  Manchester  through 
Mr.  White's  report  of  them,  and  combined  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  generous  devotion  to  her  dying 
friend,  secluding  her  steadily  from  all  society  through 
a  petiod  of  very  many  months,  —  did,  and  reasonably 
might,  interest  many  Manchester  people  on  her  be- 
half. In  all  this  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of;  and,  judging  from  what  personally  I  witnessed. 
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this  seems  to  Lave  been  the  true  nature  and  extent 
of  the  "  tuft-hunting ; "  and  I  have  noticed  it  at  all 
simply  because  there  is  a  habit  almost  national 
growing  up  amongst  ua  of  imputing  to  each  other 
some  mode  of  unmanly  prostration  before  the  aris- 
tocracy, but  with  as  little  foundation  for  the  charge 
generally,  I  believe,  as  I  am  satisfied  there  was  in 
tiiis  particular  instance. 

Mr.  White  possessed  a  museum  ^formed  chiefly  by 
himself,  and  originally,  perhaps,  directed  simply  to 
professional  objects,  such  as  would  have  little  chance 
for  engaging  the  attention  of  iemalcs.  But  surgeons 
and  speculative  physicians,  beyond  all  other  classes 
of  intellectual  men,  cultivate  the  most  enlarged 
and  liberal  curiosity;  so  that  Mr.  White's  museum 
furnished  attractions  to  an  unusually  large  variety  of 
tastes.  I  had  myself  already  seen  it ;  and  it  struck 
me  that  Mr.  White  would  be  gratified  if  Lady  Car- 
bery  would  herself  ask  to  eeo  it ;  which  accordingly 
she  did ;  and  thus  at  once  removed  the  painful  feel- 
ing that  he  might  be  extorting  from  her  an  expression 
of  interest  in  his  collection  which  she  did  not  really 
fool. 

Amongst  the  objects  which  gave  a  scientific  inter- 
est to  the  collection,  naturally  I  have  forgotten  one 
and  all — first,  midst,  and  last ;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  we  all  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the 
art  and  gift  of  forgetting  ;  that  art  which  the  great 
Athenian  *  noticed  as  amongst  the  desiderata  of 
human  life  —  that  gift  which,  if  in  some  rare  cases  it 
lielongs  only  to  the  regal  prerogatives  of  the  grave, 
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furtunatoly  in  many  thousands  of  other  caaee  is 
accorded  by  tiio  treachery  of  a  human  brain.  Heav- 
ens I  what  a  curse  it  wore,  if  every  chaos,  which  is 
stamped  upon  the  mind  by  faira  such  as  that  Loudon 
fair  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  years  long  past,  or  by  tJie 
records  of  battles  and  skirmishes  through  the  monot 
onous  pages  of  history,  or  by  tlie  u  tal  g  f !  b  v 

ries  stretching  over  a  dozen  moa        d  m  1  Id 

not  bo  erased,  but  arrayed  itself  in      dl       fil 
pable  of  obliteration,  as  often  a     th       y        f 
human  memory  happened  to  throw  b     k  tl 
in  that  direction  !     Heaven  be  pr       d  I  h         f 
gotten  everything ;  all  tlio  earthly  t    ph  f    kill 

or  curious  research  ;  even  the  aer  1  tl        tl    t  m  gl  t 
possibly   not  be  earthly,    but   pre      t     f    m 
superior  planet.     Nothing  survive  pt  tl     h 

manities  of  the  collection  ;  and  an  ^  t  th  tw 
■jnly  I  will  molest  the  reader  by  i  t  g  0  f 
the  two  was  a  mummy ;  the  other  w  kit         I 

that  had  previously  seen  tie  muse         w        d  L  dy 
Carbery  of  both  ;  b«t  much  it  mort  fl  d       th  t      ly 
the  skeleton  was  shown.     Perhaps  th     m  m    y  w 
loo  closely  connected  with  the  p  1  1     t    y    f 

Mr.  White  for  exhibition  to  strai  t  w      th  t 

of  a  lady  who  had  been  attended  m  d      Uy  f 
years  by  Mr.  White,  and  had  owed         1      11  vi  t 
of  her  sufferings  to  his  inventive     kill      Sh     h   i 
therefore,  felt  herself  called  upon  t    m  m  n  1       1 
gratitude  by  a  very  large  bequest —      1 1       {I  h 
heard)  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  ,  but  with 
this  condition  annexed  to  the  gift  —  that  she  should 
be  embalmed  as  perfectly  as  the  resources  in  that  art 
nf  London  and  Paris  could  accomplish,  and  that  once 
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a  year  Mr.  White,  accompanied  by  two  witnesses  of 
credit,  should  withdraw  the  veil  from  her  face.  Tht 
lady  was  placed  in  a  common  English  clock-caBO, 
having  the  usual  glass  fai;e  ;  but  a  veil  of  white 
velvet  obscured  from  all  profane  eyes  the  sileut 
features  behind.  The  clock  I  had  myself  seen,  when 
a  child,  and  had  gazed  upon  it  with  inespreeeible 
awe.  But,  naturally,  on  my  report  of  the  case,  the 
whole  of  our  party  were  devoured  by  a  curiosity  to 
seo  the  departed  fair  one.  Had  Mr.  White,  indeed, 
furnished  us  with  the  key  of  the  museum,  leaving  us 
to  otir  own  discretion,  but  restrictiiig  us  only  (like 
a  cruel  Bluebeard)  from  looking  into  any  ante-room, 
great  is  my  fear  that  the  perfidious  question  would 
have  arisen  amongst  us — what  o'clock  it  was  ?  and 
all  possil  le  ante-iooras  wouli  have  gnen  way  to  the 
just  fury  of  our  pa=i'iions  I  submittcl  to  Lady  Car- 
bery,  as  i  lilerty  which  nii{,ht  be  excweed  by  the 
torrid  cxtiemity  Df  out  thirst  •^fter  knowledge,  that 
she  (as  our  leader)  shculi  throw  out  sonio  angling 
question  moiing  in  the  line  of  oui  desires;  upon 
which  hint  Mr  White  if  he  hid  any  touch  of  indul- 
gence to  humin  i  farmity  —  unless  Mount  Caucasus 
were  bis  mother  and  a  f>ho  wolf  his  nurse  —  would 
surely  relent  and  a<:t  as  his  conscience  must  su^ 
gost.  But  Lady  Git]  cry  lemmded  me  of  the  thre6 
Calendari  in  the  Arabian  Nights  ^nd  argued 
tliat,  as  the  ladies  of  Bigdad  woie  justified  in  calling 
upon  a  bodv  of  porteis  to  kick  those  gentlemen  into 
the  street  being  people  who  had  ibused  the  indul- 
gences of  haspitality  n  uLh  more  might  Mr.  White 
do  so  with  UB  for  the  Cilendiis  were  the  children 
■)f  kings  (Shahzades)  which  we  were  not;  and  had 
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found  theii  nirioaity  far  more  furiously  irritated ;  in 
fact,  Zobeide  had  no  right  to  trifle  with  any  man's 
curiosity  in  that  ferocious  extent ;  and  a  counter 
right  arose,  aa  any  chancery  of  human  nature  would 
have  ruled,  to  demand  a  solution  of  what  had  bt.en 
so  maliciously  arranged  towards  an  anguish  of  in- 
supportable temptation.  Thus,  however,  it  happened 
that  the  mummy,  who  left  such  valuable  legacies, 
and  founded  such  bilious  fevers  of  curiosity,  was  not 
seen  by  us  ;  nor  even  the  miserable  clock-case. 

The  mummy,  therefore,  was  not  seen  ;  but  the 
skeleton  was.  Who  was  he  ?  It  is  not  every  day 
that  one  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  skeleton  ;  and 
with  regard  to  an ch  a  thing  —  thing,  shall  one  say, 
or  person  ?  —  there  is  a  favorable  presumption  from 
beforehand ;  which  ia  this  As  he  is  of  no  use 
neither  profitable  nui  or  amental  to  any  peison 
whatever,  absolutely  de  Ir  p  m  good  sf  ciety  what 
but  distinguished  merit  of  some  kind  <  r  other  c  uld 
induce  any  man  to  interfere  w  th  thit  j,ravitating 
tendency  that  by  an  eternal  js  (s  la  i  ulhng  bim 
below  ground?  Lod<nngi5  die  dear  ii  England 
True  it  is  that,  icc  rding  to  the  ^  ile  utiffe  on  the 
continent,  one  room  series  i  skeleton  f  r  bedroom 
and  sitting-room  ne  ther  s  his  expense  heivy  aa 
regards  was-lighte  fire  or  bifsteck  But  still 
even  a  skeleton  is  chargeable  <ind  if  any  dispute 
should  arise  about  his  mimtenanoe  the  puishwiJl 
do  nothing.  Mr  White  a  skeleton  theiefore  beiig 
costly,  was  presumably  mentoiioua  befare  we  had 
seen  him  or  heard  a  word  in  his  behalf.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  skeleton  of  an  eminent  robl>er,  or  perhaps 
of  a  murderer.     But  1,  for  my  part,  reser\'ed  a  faint 
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right  of  saspctise.  And  as  to  the  profeaeion  of  rob- 
ber in  those  days  exercised  on  the  roads  of  England, 
it  was  a  liberal  profession,  which  required  more  ac- 
complishments than  either  the  bar  or  the  pulj  t : 
from  the  beginninjj  it  presumed  a  most  bountiful  en- 
dowment of  heroic  qualifications  —  strength,  health, 
^gi'ity,  and  exquisite  horsemanship,  intrepidity  of 
ths  first  order,  presence  of  mind,  courtesy,  and  a 
general  ambidexterity  of  powers  for  facing  all  acci- 
dents, and  for  turning  to  a  good  account  all  unlooked- 
for  contingencies.  The  finest  men  in  England,  phys- 
ically speaking,  throughout  tlie  eighteenth  century, 
the  very  noblest  specimens  of  man  considered  as  an 
animal,  were  beyond  a  doubt  the  mounted  robbers 
who  cultivat«d  their  profession  on  the  great  loading 
roads,  namely,  on  the  road  from  London  to  York 
(technically  known  as  "the  great  north  road"); 
on  the  road  west  to  Bath,  and  thence  to  Exeter  and 
Plymouth  ;  north-westwards  from  London  to  Oxford, 
and  thence  to  Chester ;  eastwards  to  Tunbridge  ; 
southwards  by  east  to  Dover ;  then  inclining  west> 
wards  to  Portsmouth  ;  more  so  still,  through  Salis- 
bury to  Dorsetshire  and  Wilts,  These  great  roads 
were  farmed  out  as  so  many  Roman  provinces 
amongst  pro-consuls.  Yes,  but  with  a  difference, 
you  will  say,  in  respect  of  moral  principles.  Cer- 
tainly with  a  difference ;  for  the  English  highwayman 
had  a  Eort  of  conscience  for  gala-days,  which  could 
not  often  be  said  of  the  Roman  governor  or  procur- 
ator. At  this  moment  we  sec  that  the  opening  for 
the  forger  of  bank-notes  is  brilliant ;  but  practically 
it  languishes,  as  being  too  brilliant ;  it  demands  an 
aiTay  of  talent  for  engraving,  •  tc,  which,  wherever 
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it  exists,  is  eufBcieiit  to  carrj-  a  man  forward  upon 
principles  reputed  honorable.  Why,  then,  should  he 
court  danger  and  disreputahility  F  But  in  that  cen- 
tury the  special  talents  which  led  to  distinction  upon 
the  high  road  had  oftentimes  no  career  open  to  them 
elsewhere.  Tho  mounted  robber  on  the  highways  of 
England,  in  an  age  when  all  gentlemen  travelled 
with  fire-arms,  lived  in  an  element  of  danger  and 
adventurous  gallantry  ;  which,  even  from  those  who 
could  least  allow  him  any  portion  of  their  esteem, 
extorted  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  their  unwilling 
admiration.  By  the  necessities  of  the  case,  he 
brought  into  his  perilous  profession  some  brilliant 
qualities  —  intrepidity,  address,  promptitude  of  de- 
cision ;  and,  if  to  these  he  added  courtesy,  and  a 
spirit  (native  or  adopted)  of  forbearing  generosity, 
he  seemed  almost  a  man  that  merited  pubUc  encour- 
agement ;  since  very  plausibly  it  might  be  argued 
that  his  profession  was  sure  to  exist ;  that,  if  he 
were  removed,  a  successor  would  inevitably  arise, 
and  that  successor  might  or  might  not  carry  the 
same  liberal  and  humanizing  temper  into  his  prac- 
tice. The  man  whose  skeleton  was  now  before 
us  had  ranked  amongst  the  most  chivalrous  of  his 
order,  and  was  regarded  by  some  people  as  vindi- 
cating the  national  honor  in  a  point  where  not  very 
long  before  it  had  suffered  a  transient  eclipse.  In 
tho  preceding  generation,  it  had  been  felt  as  throw- 
ing a  shade  of  disgrace  over  the  public  honor,  that 
the  championship  of  England  upon  the  high  road  fell 
for  a  time  into  French  hands  ;  upon  French  prowess 
rested  the  burden  of  English  honor,  or,  in  Gallic 
phrase,  of  English  ghru.    Claude  Duval,  a  French- 
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man  of  undeniable  courage,  handsome,  and  noted  fot 
liis  chivalrous  devotion  to  women,  had  been  hon- 
ored, on  his  condemnation  to  the  gallows,  by  the 
teare  of  many  ladies  who  attended  his  trial,  and  by 
their  sympathizing  visits  during  his  imprisonment. 
But  the  robber  represented  by  the  skeleton  in  Mr. 
White's  museum  (whom  let  us  call  X,  since  his  true 
i,am3  has  perished)  added  to  the  same  heroic  quali- 
ties a  person  far  more  superb.  Still  it  was  a  dread- 
ful drawback  from  his  pretensions,  if  he  had  really 
practised  as  a  murderer.  Upon  what  ground  did 
that  suspicion  arise  1  In  candor  (for  candor  is  due 
even  to  a  skeleton)  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the 
charge,  if  it  amounted  to  so  much,  arose  with  a  lady 
from  some  part  of  Cheshire  —  the  district  of  Enuts- 
ford,  I  believe  ; — but,  wherever  it  was,  in  the  same 
district,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  had  re- 
sided our  X.  At  first  he  was  not  suspected  even  as 
a  robber  —  as  yet  not  so  much  as  suspected  of  being 
suspicious  ;  in  a  simple  rustic  neighborhood,  amongst 
good-natured  peasants,  for  a  long  time  he  was  re- 
garded with  simple  curiosity,  rather  than  suspicion ; 
and  even  the  curiosity  pointed  to  his  horse  more 
than  to  himself  The  robber  had  made  himself  pop- 
ular amongst  the  kind-hearted  rustics  by  his  general 
courtesy.  Courtesy  and  the  spirit  of  neigliborlinesa 
go  a  great  way  amongst  country  people  ;  and  the 
worst  construction  of  the  case  was,  that  he  might  he 
an  embarrassed  gentleman  from  Manchester  or  Liv- 
erpool, hiding  himself  from  his  creditors,  who  are 
notoriously  a  very  immoral  class  of  people.  At 
length,  however,  a  violent  suspicion  broke  loose 
against  him ;  for  it  was  ascertained  that  on  certain 
30 
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Dights,  wben,  perhaps,  he  had  extra  motives  for 
concealing  the  fitct  of  having  been  abroad,  he  drew 
woollen  stockinga  over  his  horse's  feet,  with  the 
purpose  of  deadening  the  sound  in  riding  up  a  brick- 
paved  entry,  common  to  his  own  stable  and  that  of  a 
respectable  neighbor.  Thus  far  there  wag  a  reason- 
able foundation  laid  for  suspicion  ;  but  suspicion  of 
what  ?  Because  a  man  attends  to  the  daniing  of  hia 
horse's  stockings,  why  must  ho  be  meditating  mur- 
der ?  The  fact  is  — and  known  from  the  very  first 
to  a  select  party  of  amateurs — that  5,  our  superb- 
looking  skeleton,  did,  about  three  o'clock  on  a  rainy 
Wednesday  morning,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  ride  si- 
lently out  of  Knutsford  ;  and  about  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards,  on  a  rainy  Friday,  silently  and  softly  did 
that  same  superb  blood-horse,  carrying  that  same 
blood-man,  namely,  our  friend  the  superb  skeleton, 
pace  up  the  quiet  brick  entry,  in  a  neat  pair  of  socks, 
on  his  return. 

Daring  that  interval  of  forty-eight  hours,  an  atro- 
cious murder  was  committed  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Bristol.  By  whom  ?  That  question  is  to  this  day 
unanswered.  The  scene  of  it  was  a  house  on  the 
west  side  of  the  College  Green,  which  is  in  fact  that 
same  quadrangle  planted  with  trees,  and  having  on 
its  southern  side  the  Bristol  Cathedral,  up  and  down 
which,  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Chatterton 
walked  in  jubilant  spirits  with  fair  young  women  of 
Bristol ;  up  and  down  which,  some  thirty  years  later, 
Robert  Southey  and  S.  T.  C.  walked  with  young 
Bristol  belles  from  a  later  generation.  The  subjects 
of  the  murder  were  an  elderly  lady  bearing  some 
such  name  as  Rusborou^h,  and  her  female  servant. 
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Myfitery  th        w  t 

murder —       nif    tly    t  h 

had  attra  t  d  th  li  t  tl 

plexity  a    t     tl  t  g     t 

atrocious       t       d  tl     m  d 

trance,  u  d       th     Ln  pre 

could  hav    b  ff    t  d 

horee  could  ly  h 
and  fro  (  y  tl  1 
eight  hou  lb 

this  forty     ght  h  b  t  II    d  m  1  ti 

sitioDs  of  tl  B  tit  g  dy  t  d  d  t  f  11  w  th  t  X 
must  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  And  yet,  had  these  co- 
incidences dien  beeu  observed,  they  would  certainly 
—  DOW  that  strong  suspicions  had  been  directed  to 
tho  man  from  the  extraordinary  character  of  his 
nocturnal  precautions  —  not  have  passed  without 
investigation.  But  the  remoteness  of  Bristol,  and 
the  rarity  of  newspapers  in  those  days,  caused  these 
indications  to  pass  unnoticed,  Bristol  knew  of  no 
such  Enutsford  highwayman  —  Knutsford  knew  of 
no  such  Bristol  murder.  It  is  singular  enough  that 
these  earlier  grounds  of  suspicion  against  S  were 
not  viewed  as  such  by  anybody,  until  they  camo  to 
be  combined  with  another  and  final  ground.  Then 
the  presumptions  seemed  conclusive.  But,  by  that 
time,  X  himself  had  been  executed  for  a  robbery ;  had 
been  manufactured  into  a  skeleton  by  the  famous 
surgeon,  Cruickshank,  assisted  by  Mr.  White  and 
other  pupils.  All  interest  in  the  case  had  subsided 
in  Knutsford,  that  couid  now  have  cleared  up  the 
case  satisfactorily;  and  thus  it  happened  that  to  this 
day  the  riddle,  which  was  read  pretty  decisively  in  a 
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northern  county,  still  remains  a  riddle  in  the  south 
When  I  saw  the  College  Green  house  in  1809-10,  it 
was  apparently  empty,  and,  as  I  was  told,  had 
always  been  empty  since  the  murder :  forty  years 
had  not  cicatrized  the  bloody  remembrance  ■,  and,  to 
this  day,  perhaps,  it  remains  amongst  the  gloomy 
traditions  of  Bristol. 

But  whether  the  Bristol  house  has  or  has  not 
shaken  off  that  odor  of  blood  which  offended  the  nos- 
trils of  tenants,  it  is,  I  believe,  eeilain  that  tlie  city 
annals  have  not  shaken  off  the  mystery :  which  yet 
to  certain  people  in  Knutsford,  as  I  have  said,  and  to 
us  the  spectators  of  the  skeleton,  immediately  upon 
hearing  one  damning  fact  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  White, 
seemed  to  melt  away  and  evaporate  as  convincingly 
as  if  we  bad  heard  the  explanation  issuing  in  the 
terms  of  a  confession  from  the  mouth  of  the  skeleton 
itself  What,  then,  was  the  fact?  With  pain,  and 
reluctantly,  we  felt  its  force,  as  we  looked  at  the 
royal  skeleton,  and  reflected  on  the  many  evidences 
which  he  had  given  of  courage,  and  perhaps  of  other 
noble  qualities.  The  ugly  fact  was  this  :  In  a  few 
weeks  after  the  College  Green  tragedy,  Knutsford, 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  as  far  as  Warrington 
(the  baif-way  town  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter), were  deluged  with  gold  and  silver  coins,  moi- 
dores,  and  dollars,  from  the  Spanish  mint  of  Mexico, 
&c.  Those,  during  the  frequent  scarcities  of  Eng- 
lish silver  currency,  wore  notoriously  current  in 
England.  Now,  it  is  an  unhappy  fact,  and  subse- 
quently became  known  to  the  Bristol  and  London 
police,  that  a  considerable  part  of  poor  Mrs,  Rub- 
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borough's  treasure  lay  in  such  coins,  gold  and  silver, 
fi'om  the  Spanish  colonial  mints. 

Lady  Carbery  at  this  period  made  an  effort  to 
teach  me  Hebrew,  by  way  of  repaying  in  hind  my 
pains  in  teaching  Greek  to  her.  Wheic,  and  upon 
what  motive,  she  had  herself  begun  to  learn  Hebrew, 
I  forget :  but  in  Manchester  she  had  resumed  this 
study  with  energy  on  a  casual  impulse  derived  from 
a  certain  Dr.  Bailey,  a  clergyman  of  this  city,  who 
had  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar.  The  doctor  was 
the  most  unworldly  and  guilolcss  of  men.  Amongst 
his  orthodox  brethren  bo  was  reputed  a  "Method- 
ist ;  "  and  not  without  reason  ;  for  some  of  his  Low- 
Church  views  he  puslied  into  practical  extravagances 
that  looked  like  fanaticism,  or  even  like  insanity. 
Lady  Carbery  wished  naturally  to  testify  her  grati- 
tude for  his  services  by  various  splendid  presents : 
but  nothing  would  the  good  doctor  accept,  unless  it 
assumed  a  shape  that  might  be  available  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  paupers  amougst  his  congregation.  The 
Hebrew  studies,  however,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
sonal assistance  which  we  drew  from  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Bailey,  languished.  For  this  there  were  several 
reasons  ;  but  it  was  enough  that  the  systematic 
vagueness  in  the  pronunciation  of  this,  as  of  the 
other  Oriental  languages,  disgusted  both  of  us.  A 
word  which  could  not  be  pronounced  with  any  cer- 
tainty, was  not  in  a  true  sense  possessed.  Let  it  be 
understood,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  correct  and 
original  pronunciation  that  we  cared  for — -Oiat  has 
perished  probably  beyond  recall,  even  in  the  case  of 
Greek,  in  spite  of  the  Asiatic  and  the  Insular  Greeks 
—  what  we  demanded  in  vain  was  any  pronunciation 
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:  that  should  be  articulate,  apprehensihle, 
and  intcrcommuni cable,  such  as  might  difi'crciitiate 
the  words :  whereas  a  system  of  mere  vowels  too 
inadequately  strengthened  by  consonants,  seemed  to 
leave  all  words  pretty  nearly  alike.  One  day,  in  a 
pause  of  languor  amongst  these  arid  Hebrew  studies, 
1  read  to  her,  with  a  beating  heart,  "The  Ancient 
Mariner."  It  had  been  first  published  in  1198  ;  and, 
about  this  time  (1801),  was  re-published  in  the  first 
ftco-volume  edition  of  "  The  Lyrical  Ballads."  Well 
I  knew  Lady  Carbery's  constitutional  inaptitude  for 
poetry  ;  and  not  for  the  world  would  I  have  sought 
sympatliy  from  her  or  from  anybody  else  upon  that 
part  of  the  L.  B.  which  belonged  to  Wordsworth. 
But  I  fancied  that  the  wildness  of  this  tale,  and  the 
triple  majesties  of  Solitude,  of  Mist,  and  of  the 
Ancient  Unknown  Sea,  might  have  won  her  into 
relenting  ;  and,  in  fact,  she  listened  with  gravity  and 
deep  attention.  But,  on  reviewing  afterwards  in 
conversation  such  passages  as  she  happened  to  re- 
member, she  laughed  at  the  finest  parts,  and  shocked 
me  by  calling  the  mariner  himself  "  an  old  quiz  ;  " 
protesting  that  the  latter  part  of  his  homily  to  the 
wedding  guest  clearly  pointed  him  out  as  the  very 
man  meant  by  Providence  for  a  stipendiary  curate  to 
the  good  Dr.  Bailey  in  his  over-crowded  church.* 
With  an  albatross  perched  on  his  shoulder,  and  who 
might  be  introduced  to  the  congregation  as  the  im- 
mediate organ  of  his  conversion,  and  supported  by 
the  droning  of  a  bassoon,  she  represented  the  mar- 
iner lecturing  to  advantage  in  English ;  the  doctor 

•  St.  JameB',  acootding  to  my  present  reoolleclaoQ. 
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overhead  in  the  pulpit  enforcing  it  Jn  Hebrew.  An- 
gry I  was,  though  forced  to  laugh.  But  of  what  use 
is  anger  or  argument  in  a  duel  with  female  criticism  ? 
Our  ponderous  masculine  wits  are  no  match  for  the 
mercurial  fancy  of  women.  Once,  however,  I  had  a 
tiiumph:  to  my  great  surprise,  one  day,  she  sud- 
denly repeated  by  heart,  to  Dr.  Bailey,  the  beautiful 
passage  — 


asking  what  he  thought  of  fftat?  Aa  it  happened, 
the  simple,  childlike  doctor  had  more  sensibility  than 
herself;  for,  though  he  had  never  in  his  whole 
homely  life  read  more  of  poetry  than  he  had  drunk 
of  Tokay  or  Constaiitia,  —  in  fact,  had  scarcely  heard 
tell  of  any  poetry  but  Watts'  Hymns,  —  he  seemed 
petrified  :  and  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  recov- 
ering from  the  spasms  of  a  new  birth,  said,  "  1  never 
heard  anything  so  beautiful  in  my  whole  life." 

During  the  long  stay  of  the  Laxton  party  in  Man 
Chester,  occurred  a  Christmas;  and  at  Chiistmas  — 
that  is,  at  the  approach  of  this  great  Christian  festi- 
val, 80  properly  substituted  in  England  for  the  Pa- 
gan festival  of  January  and  the  New  Tear  —  thcie 
was,  according  to  ancient  usage,  on  the  breaking  up 
for  the  holidays,  at  the  Grammar  School,  a  solemn 
celebration  of  the  season  by  public  speeches.  Among 
the  sis  speakers,  I,  of  course  (as  one  of  the  three 
boys  who  composed  the  head  class),  held  a  distin- 
guished place  ;  and  it  followed,  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  all  my  friends  congregated  on  this  occa- 
eion  to  do  mo  honor.  What  I  had  to  recite  was  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses  (Alcaics)  ou  the  recent  conquest 
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of  Malta,  Melile  Britannia  Siibacla  —  this  was  the 
title  of  my  worshipful  Donaenee.  The  whole  strength 
of  the  Laxton  party  had  mustered  on  this  occasion. 
Lady  Carbery  made  a  point  of  bringing  in  her  party 
every  creature  whom  she  could  influence.  And, 
probaT'ly,  there  were  in  that  crowded  audience  many 
old  Manchester  friends  of  my  father,  loving  his  mem- 
ory, and  thinking  to  honor  it  by  kindness  to  Ms  son, 
Furious,  at  any  rate,  was  the  applause  which  greeted 
me  :  furious  was  my  own  disgust.  Frantic  were  the 
clamors  as  I  concluded  my  nonsense.  Frantic  was 
my  inner  sense  of  ahamo  at  the  childish  exhibition  to 
which,  unavoidably,  I  was  making  myself  a  party. 
Lady  Carbery  had,  at  first,  directed  towards  me 
occasional  glances,  expressing  a  comic  sympathy 
with  the  thoughts  which  she  supposed  to  he  occupy- 
ing my  mind.  But  these  glances  ceased  ;  and  I  waa 
recalled  by  the  gloomy  sadness  in  her  altered  coun- 
tenance to  some  sense  of  my  own  extravagant  and 
disproportionate  frenzy  on  this  occasion ;  from  the 
indulgent  kindness  with  which  she  honored  mo,  her 
countenance  on  this  occasion  became  a  mirror  to  my 
own.  At  night  she  assured  me,  when  talking  over 
the  case,  that  she  had  never  witnessed  an  expression 
of  such  settled  misery,  and  also  (so  she  fancied)  of 
misanthropy,  as  that  which  darkened  my  counte 
nance  in  those  moments  of  apparent  puhlic  triumph, 
no  matter  how  trivial  the  occasion,  and  amidst  an 
uproar  of  friendly  felicitation.  I  look  back  to  that 
state  of  mind  as  almost  a  criminal  reproach  to  my- 
self, if  it  were  not  for  the  facts  of  the  case.  But,  iu 
excuse  for  myself,  this  fact,  above  all  others,  ought 
to  be  mentioned — that,  over  and  above  the  killing 
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oppressi&n  to  my  too  sensitive  system  of  the  monot- 
onous school  tasks,  and  the  ruinous  want  of  exer- 
cise, I  had  fallen  under  medical  advice  the  most 
misleading  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  phy- 
sician and  the  surgeon  of  my  family  were  men  too 
eminent,  it  seemed  to  me,  and,  consequently,  with 
time  too  notoriously  bearing  a  high  pecuniary  value, 
for  any  school-boy  to  detain  them  with  complaints. 
Under  these  circumstajices,  I  threw  myself  for  aid,  in 
a  case  so  simple  that  any  clever  boy  in  a  druggist's 
shop  would  have  known  how  to  treat  it,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  an  old,  old  apothecary,  who  had  full  authority 
from  my  guardians  to  run  up  a  most  furious  account 
against  me  for  medicine.  This  being  the  regular 
mode  of  payment,  inevitably,  and  unconsciously,  he 
was  biased  to  a  mode  of  treatment ;  namely,  by 
drastic  medicines  varied  without  end,  which  fearfully 
exasperated  the  complaint.  This  complaint,  as  I 
now  know,  wm  the  simplest  possible  derangement 
of  the  liver,  a  torpor  in  its  action  that  might  have 
been  put  to  rights  in  three  days.  Iri  fact,  one 
week's  pedestrian  travelling  amongst  the  Caernar- 
vonshire mountains  effected  a  revolution  in  my 
health  such  as  left  me  nothing  to  complain  of. 

An  odd  thing  happened  by  the  merest  accident. 
I,  when  my  Alcaics  had  run  down  their  foolish  larum, 
instead  of  resuming  my  official  place  as  one  of  the 
tiinity  who  composed  the  head  class,  took  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  Lady  Carbery.  On  the  other  side  of  her 
was  seated  a  stranger :  and  this  stranger,  whom 
mcro  chance  had  thrown  next  to  her,  was  Lord  Bel- 
grave,  her  old  and  at  one  time  (as  some  people  fan- 
cied) favored  suitor.    In  this  there  was  nothing  at 
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all  extraordinary.  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  an  oil! 
alumnus  of  thia  Manchester  Orammar  School,  and  aD 
alumnus  during  the  early  reign  of  this  eanie  Ardndi- 
dascalus,  made  a  point  of  showing  honor  to  his 
ancient  tutor,  especially  now  when  reputed  to  be 
decaying  ;  and  with  the  same  view  he  brought  Lord 
Belgrave,  who  had  become  hia  aon-in-law  after  his 
rejection  by  Lady  Carbery.  The  whole  waa  a  very 
natural  accident.  But  Lady  Carbery  was  not  suffi- 
ciently bronzed  by  worldly  habita  to  treat  this  acci- 
dent with  nonchalance.  She  did  not  to  (he  public  eye 
betray  any  embarrassment ;  but  afterwards  she  told 
me  that  no  incident  could  have  been  more  distressing 
to  her. 

Some  months  aStei  this,  the  Lastou  party  quitted 
Manchester,  having  no  further  motive  for  staying. 
Mrs.  Schreiber  was  now  confeeeedly  dying :  medical 
skill  could  do  no  more  for  her ;  and  tliie  being  so, 
there  waa  no  reason  why  she  should  continue  to 
exchange  her  own  quiet  little  Rutlandshire  cottage 
fur  the  discomforts  of  smoky  lodgings.  Lady  Carbery 
retired  like  some  golden  pageant  amongst  the  clouds  ; 
thick  darkness  succeeded  ;  the  ancient  torpor  re- 
established itself;  and  my  health  grew  distressingly 
worse.  Then  it  was,  after  dreadful  self-conflicts,  that 
I  took  the  unhappy  resolution  of  which  the  results 
are  recorded  in  the  "Opium  Confessions,"  At  this 
point,  the  reader  must  understand,  comes  in  that 
chapter  of  my  life  ;  and  for  at!  which  concerns  that 
delirious  period  I  refer  him  to  those  "  Confessions." 
Some  anxiety  1  had,  on  leaving  Manchester,  lest  my 
mother  should  suffer  too  much  from  this  rash  step  ■ 
and  on  that  impulse  1  altered  the  direction  cf  i^r 
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wandeiinga  ;  not  going  (as  I  had  originally  planned) 
to  tbe  English  Lakes,  but  making  first  of  all  for  St. 
John's  Priory,  Cheater,  at  that  time  my  mother's 
residence.  There  I  found  my  maternal  uncle,  Cap- 
tain Penson,  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  just  re- 
cently come  home  on  a  two  years'  leave  of  absence  : 
and  there  I  had  an  interview  with  my  mother.  By  i- 
temporary  arrangement  I  received  a  weekly  allow 
ance,  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  live  in  aiij 
district  of  Wales,  either  North  or  South  ;  for  Wales 
both  North  and  South,  is  (or  at  any  rate  was)  a  land 
of  exemplary  cheapness.  For  instance,  at  Talyllyn, 
in  Merionethshire,  or  anywhere  off  the  line  of  tourists, 
I  and  a  lieutenant  in  our  English  navy  paid  sixpence 
uniformly  for  a  handsome  dinner  ;  sixpence,  I  mean, 
apiece.  But  two  months  later  came  a  golden  block- 
head, who  instructed  the  people  that  it  was  "sinful" 
to  charge  less  than  three  shillings.  In  Wales,  mean- 
time, I  suffered  grievously  from  want  of  books  ;  and 
fancying,  in  my  profound  ignorance  of  the  world, 
that  I  could  borrow  money  upon  my  own  expecta- 
tions, or,  at  least,  that  I  could  do  so  with  the  joint 
security  of  Lord  Weetport  (now  Earl  of  AUamont, 
upon  his  father's  elevation  to  the  Marquisate  of 
Sligo),  or  (failing  that)  with  the  security  of  his 
amiable  and  Mendty  cousin, ithe  Earl  of  Desart,  I  had 
the  unpardonable  folly  to  quit  the  deep  tranquillities 
of  North  Wales  for  the  uproars,  and  perils,  and  the 
certain  miseries,  of  London.  I  had  borrowed  ten 
guineas  from  Lady  Carbery  ;  and  at  that  time,  when 
my  purpose  was  known  to  nobody,  I  might  have 
borrowed  any  sam  1  pleased.  But  I  could  never 
again  avail  myself  of  that  resource,  because  I  must 
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havG  ^ven  some  address,  ia  order  to  insure  the 
receipt  of  Lady  Carbery'a  answer  ;  and  in  that  case, 
so  sternly  conscientious  was  she,  that,  under  the 
notion  of  saving  me  from  ruin,  my  address  would 
have  been  immediately  communicated  to  my  guard- 
ians, and  by  them  would  have  been  confided  to  the 
unrivalled  detective  talents,  in  those  days,  of  Towns- 
end,  or  some  other  Bow-street  officer. 

That  episode,  or  impassioned  parenthesis  in  my 
life,  which  is  comprehended  in  "  The  Confessions  of 
the  Opium  Eater,"  had  finished  ;  suppose  it  over  and 
gone,  and  once  more,  after  the  storms  of  London, 
suppose  me  resting  from  my  dreadful  remembrances, 
in  the  deep  monastic  tranquillity,  of  St,  John's  Priory ; 
and  just  then,  by  accident,  with  no  associates  except 
my  mother  and  my  uncle.  What  was  the  Priory 
likef  Was  it  young  or  old,  handsome  or  plain? 
What  was  my  uncle  the  captain  like  ?  Young  or 
old,  handsome  or  plain  ?  Wait  a  little,  my  reader ; 
give  me  time,  and  I  will  tell  you  ail.  My  uncle's 
leave  of  absence  from  India  had  not  expired  ;  in  fi'ct, 
it  had  nine  or  ten  months  still  to  run  ;  and  this  '•cci- 
dent  furnished  us  all  with  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing his  preternatural  activity.  One  morning  early- 
in  April  of  the  year  1803,  a  gentleman  called  at  the 
Priory,  and  mentioned,  as  the  news  of  the  morning 
brought  down  by  the  London  mail,  that  there  had 
been  a  very  hot  and  very  sudden  "  press  "  along  the 
Thames,  and  simultaneously  at  the  outporte.  Indeed, 
before  this  the  spiteful  tone  of  Scbastiani's  Report, 
together  with  the  arrogant  comment  in  the  Mmi- 
ileur  on  the  supposed  inability  of  Great  Britain  hi 
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contend  "  single-handed  "  with  France  ;  and,  finally, 
the  public  brutality  to  our  ambassador,  had  prepared 
us  all  for  war.  But,  then,  might  not  all  this  blow 
over  ?  No  ;  apart  from  any  choice  or  preference  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  his  very  existence 
depended  upon  war.  He  lived  by  and  through  the 
array.  Without  a  succession  of  -wars  and  martial 
glories  in  reserve  for  the  army,  what  interest  had 
tftey  in  Napoleon  1  This  was  obscurely  acknowledged 
by  everybody.  More  or  less  consciously  perceived, 
a  feeling  deep  and  strong  ran  through  the  nation 
that  it  was  vain  to  seek  expedienta  or  delays  ;  a 
mighty  strife  had  to  be  fought  out,  which  could  not 
be  evaded.  Thence  it  was  that  the  volunteer  system 
was  so  rapidly  and  earnestly  developed.  As  a  first 
stage  in  the  process  of  national  enthusiasm,  this  was 
invaluable.  The  first  impulse  drew  out  the  material. 
Next,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  came  an  expe- 
vience  which  taught  us  seasonably  that  these  redun- 
dant materials,  crude  and  miscellaneous,  required  a 
winnowing  and  sifting,  which  very  soon  we  had  ;  and 
the  result  was,  an  incomparable  militia.  Chester 
«hone  conspicuously  in  this  noble  competition.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  at  first  there  was  no  cavalry. 
Dpon  that  arose  a  knot  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  those 
who  hunted,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  small  cavalry  force.  Three  troops 
were  raised  in  the  city  of  Chester,  one  of  the  three 
being  given  to  my  uncle.  The  whole  were  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dod,  who  had  a  landed  estate  in 
the  county,  and  who  (like  my  uncle)  had  been  in 
India.  But  Colonel  Dod  and  the  captains  of  the  two 
other  troops  gave  comparatively  little   aid.     The 
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whole  working  activities  of  the  system  rested  witli 
lay  uncle.  Then  first  I  saw  energy  :  then  first  1 
knew  TOhat  it  meant.  All  the  officers  of  the  three 
troops  exchanged  dinner-parties  with  each  other; 
and  consequently  they  dined  at  the  Priory  often 
enough  to  make  ua  acquainted  witli  their  character- 
istic qualities.  That  period  had  not  yet  passed 
away,  though  it  was  already  passing,  when  gentle- 
men did  not  willingly  leave  the  dinner-table  in  a  state 
of  absolute  sobriety.  Colonel  Dod  and  my  undo  had 
learned  in  Bengal,  under  the  coi^rcion  of  the  climate, 
habits  of  temperance.  But  the  others  (though  few, 
perhaps,  might  be  systematic  drinkers)  were  careless 
in  this  respect,  and  drank  under  social  excitement 
quite  enough  to  lay  bare  the  ruling  tendencies  of 
their  several  characters.  Being  English,  naturally 
the  majority  were  energetic,  and  beyond  all  things 
despised  dreaming /am e'ans  (such,  for  instance,  as 
we  find  the  politicians,  or  even  the  conspirators,  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  whose  whole  power  of 
action  evaporates  in  talking,  and  histrionically  ges- 
ticulating). Yet  still  the  best  of  them  seemed  inert 
by  comparison  with  my  uncle,  and  to  regard  his 
standard  of  action  and  exertion  as  trespassing  to  a 
needless  degree  upon  ordinary  human  comfort. 

Commonplace,  meantime,  my  uncle  was  in  the 
character  of  his  intellect ;  there  he  fell  a  thousand 
leagues  below  my  mother,  to  whom  he  looked  up  with 
affectionate  astonishment.  But,  as  a  man  of  action, 
he  ran  so  far  ahead  of  men  generally,  that  he  ceased 
to  impress  one  as  commonplace.  He,  if  any  man 
ever  did,  realized  the  Eoman  poet's  description  of 
being  natus  rebus  agendis — sent  into  this  world  not 
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for  talking,  but  for  doiDg  ;  not  for  couDsel,  but  for 
execution.  On  that  field  he  was  a  portentous  man, 
a  monster ;  and,  viewing  him  as  such,  I  ani  disposed 
to  concede  a  few  words  to  what  modem  slang  denom- 
inates his  "antecedents." 

Two  brothers  and  ooe  sister  (namely,  my  mother) 
composed  the  household  choir  of  children  gathering 
round  the  hearth  of  my  maternal  grand-parents,  whose 
name  was  Penson.  My  grandfather  at  one  time  held 
an  office  under  the  king  ;  how  named,  f  once  heard, 
but  have  forgotten  ;  only  this  I  remember,  that  it 
was  an  office  which  conferred  the  title  of  Esquire ; 
no  that  upon  each  and  all  of  his  several  coffins,  lead, 
oak,  mahogany,  he  was  entitled  to  proclaim  himself 
an  Armiger ;  which,  observe,  is  the  newest,  oldest, 
most  classic  mode  of  saying  that  one  is  privileged  to 
bear  arms  in  a  sense  intelligible  only  to  the  Herald's 
College.  This  Armiger,  this  undeniable  Squire,  was 
doubly  distinguished  r  first,  by  his  iron  constitution 
and  impregnable  health  ;  which  were  of  such  quality, 
and  like  the  eword  of  Michael,  the  wan'ior-angel 
("Paradise  Lost,"  B.  vi.),  had  "from  the  armory  of 
God  been  given  him  tempered  so,"  that  no  insurance 
office,  trafficking  in  life-annuities,  would  have  ventured 
to  look  him  in  the  face.  People  thought  him  good, 
like  a  cat,  for  eight  or  nine  generations  ;  nor  did  any 
man  perceive  at  what  avenue  death  could  find,  or 
disease  could  force,  a  practicable  breach  ;  and  yet, 
such  anchorage  have  all  human  hopes,  in  the  veiy 
midst  of  these  windy  anticipations,  this  same  granite 
grandpapa  of  mine,  not  yet  very  far  ahead  of  sixty, 
being  in  fact  three-score  years  and  none,  suddenly 
struck  his  flag,  and  found  himself,  in  his  privileged 
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character  of  Armiger,  needing  those  dour  (coffin- 
door)  plates,  which  all  reasonable  people  had  sup- 
posed to  be  reserved  for  the  manufacturing  hands 
of  some  remote  century.  "  Armiger,  pack  up  your 
traps  "  —  "  Collige  sarcinas  "  —  "  Squire,  you  're 
wanted  r  "  these  dreadful  citations  were  inevitable  ; 
come  they  must ;  but  surely,  as  everybody  thought, 
not  in  the  eighteenth,  or,  perhaps,  even  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Diis  aliier  visum.  My  grandfather, 
built  for  an  Ionian  duration,  did  not  come  within 
hail  of  myself ;  whilst  his  gentle  partner,  my  grand- 
mother, who  made  no  show  of  extra  longevity,  lived 
down  into  my  period,  and  had  the  benefit  of  my 
acquaintance  through  half  a  dozen  years.  If  she 
turned  this  piece  of  good  fortune  to  no  great  prac- 
tical account,  that  (you  know)  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
Doubtless,  I  was  ready  with  my  advice,  freely  and 
gratuitously,  if  she  had  condescended  to  ask  for  it. 
Returning  to  my  grandfather  :  the  other  distinguish- 
ing endowment,  by  which  ho  was  so  favorably 
known  and  remembered  amongst  his  friends,  was 
the  magical  versatility  of  his  talents,  and  his  power 
of  self- accommodation  to  all  humors,  tempers,  and 

"  Omnia  Aristippum  deouit  oolor,  et  elatus,  ot  res." 

And  in  allusion  to  this  line  from  Horace  it  was,  that 
amongst  his  literary  friends  he  was  known  femiliarly 
by  the  name  of  Aristippus.  His  sons,  Edward  and 
Thomas,  resembled  him,  by  all  accounts,  in  nothing ; 
neither  physically,  nor  in  moral  versatility.  These 
two  sons  of  the  Squire,  Edward  and  Thomas,  through 
jome  traditional  preindice  in  the  family,  had  always 
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directed  their  views  to  the  military  profession.  In 
such  a  case,  the  king's  army  is  naturally  that  to 
which  a  young  man's  expectations  turn.  But  to 
wait,  and  after  all  by  possibility  to  wait  in  vain,  did 
not  suit  my  flery  grandfather.  The  interest  which 
he  could  put  into  motion  was  considerable  ;  but  it 
was  more  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  than  to  any  branch  of  the  home  service. 
This  interest  was  so  exerted  that  in  one  day  he 
obtained  a  lieutenantcy  in  th    C      p     J '  '      f 

each  of  his  sons.  About  1  SO  1181  b  tl  y  g 
men,  aged  severally  sixt  d  t         y 

went  out  to  join  their      gm    t     b  tl  m    t 

being  on  the  Bengal  est  11  h  t  V  y  1  ff  t 
were  their  fates ;  yet  th       q    1  fl    t  ght  t 

have  been  the  same,   or   diif       g       ly  xt 

differs  from    seventeen ;        d     1  t 

flowing  with  levity  diffo      f    m  t         p 

tuiely  thoughtful  Edwird  Pensonwas  early  noticed 
foi  hiB  hi^h  principle  for  his  benignity,  and  for  a 
thoughtfulness  somewhat  sorrowful,  that  seemed  to 
have  caught  in  chil  Ihood  some  fugitive  glimpse  of 
hib  own  too  bntf  career  At  noonday,  in  some  part 
of  Bengil  he  went  out  of  doors  bareheaded,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours. 

In  1800-1801,  my  mother  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  Bath  as  a  residence;  and,  being  free  from  all 
ties  connecting  hor  with  any  one  county  of  England 
rather  than  another,  she  resolved  to  traverse  the 
most  attractive  parts  of  the  island,  and,  upon  pei^ 
soual  inspection,  to  select  a  home  ;  not  a  ready-built 
Qome,  but  the  ground  on  which  she  might  herself 
create  one ;  for  it  happened  that  amongst  the  few 
31 
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infirmities  besetting  my  mother's  habits  and  consti- 
tution of  mind,  was  the  costly  one  of  seeking  her 
chief  intellectual  excitement  in  architectural  crea- 
tions. She  individually  might  be  said  to  have  built 
Greenhay ;  since  to  her  views  of  domestic  elegance 
and  propriety  my  fother  had  resigned  alntosl  every- 
thtag.  This  was  her  eoup-d'essai ;  secondly,  she 
built  the  complement  to  the  Priory  in  Cheshire,  which 
cost  about  one  thousand  pounds ;  thirdly,  Weethay, 
in  Somersetshire,  about  twelve  miles  from  Bristol, 
which,  including  the  land  attached  to  the  house,  cost 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  not  including 
subsequent  additions  ;  but  this  was  built  at  tie  cost 
of  my  uncle ;  finally,  Weston  Lea,  close  to  Bath, 
which  being  designed  simply  for  herself  in  old  age, 
with  a  moderate  establishment  of  four  servants  (and 
some  reasonable  provision  of  accommodations  for  a 
few  visitors),  cost  originally,  1  beiieve,  not  more 
than  one  thousand  pounds  — excluding,  however, 
the  cost  of  all  after  alterations. 

It  may  serve  to  show  how  inevitably  an  amateur 
architect,  without  professional  aid  and  counsel,  will  be 
defrauded,  that  the  first  of  these  houses,  which  cost 
six  thousand  pounds,  sold  for  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  third  for  no  more  than 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  person  who  superin- 
tended the  workmen,  and  had  the  whole  practical 
management  of  one  amongst  these  four  houses,  was 
a  common  builder,  without  capital  or  education,  and 
the  greatest  knave  that  personally  I  have  known. 
It  may  illustrate  the  way  in  which  lady  architects, 
without  professional  aid,  are  and  ever  will  be 
defrauded,  that,  after  all  was  finished,  and  the  entire 
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wood-work  was  to  be  measured  and  valued,  each 
party,  of  course,  needing  to  be  repreaented  by  a  pro- 
fessional agent,  naturally  the  knavish  builder  was 
ready  at  earliest  dawn  with  his  agent ;  but,  as 
regarded  my  mother's  interest,  the  task  of  engaging 
such  an  agent  had  been  confided  to  a  neighboring 
clergyman, — "evangelical,"  of  course,  and  a  humble 
sycophant  of  Hannah  More,  hut  otherwise  the  most 
helpless  of  human  beings,  baptized  or  infidel.  He 
contented  himself  with  instructing  a  young  gentle- 
man, aged  about  fifteen,  to  take  his  pony  and  ride 
over  to  a  distant  cathedral  town,  which  was  honored 
by  the  abode  of  a  virtuous  though  drunken  surveyor. 
This  respectable  drunkard  he  was  to  engage,  and 
also  with  obvious  discretion  to  fee  beforehand.  All 
which  was  done :  the  drunken  surveyor  had  a  sort 
offits,  it  was  understood,  that  always  towards  sunset 
inchned  him  to  assume  the  horizontal  posture.  For- 
tunately, however,  for  that  part  of  mankind  whom 
circumstances  had  brought  under  the  necessity  of 
communicating  with  him,  these  fits  were  intermitting; 
so  that,  for  instance,  in  the  present  case,  upon  a 
severe  call  arising  for  his  pocketing  the  fee  of  ten 
guineas,  he  astonished  his  whole  household  by  sud- 
denly standing  bolt  upright  as  stiff  as  a  poker  ;  hie 
sister  remarking  to  the  young  gentleman  that  he 
(the  visitor)  was  in  luck  that  evening  :  it  was  n't 
everybody  that  could  got  that  length  in  dealing  with 
Mr,  X.  0.  However,  it  is  distressing  to  relate  that 
the  fits  immediately  returned  ;  and,  with  that  degree 
of  exasperation  which  made  it  dangerous  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  receipt ;  since  that  must  have  required 
the  vertical  attitude.     Whether  that  attitude  ever 
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was  recoYCred  liy  the  tmfojtunate  gentleman,  I  do 
not  know.  Forty-aiid-four  years  have  passfid  since 
then.  Almost  everybody  connected  with  the  case 
has  had  time  to  assume  permanently  the  horizontal 
posture,  —  namely,  that  knave  of  a  builder,  whose 
knaveries  (gilded  by  that  morning  sun  of  June)  were 
controlled  by  nobody  ;  that  sycopbantish  parson  ; 
that  young  gentleman  of  fifteen  (now,  alas  I  fifty- 
nine),  who  must  long  since  have  sown  his  wild  oats; 
that  unhappy  pony  of  eighteen  (now,  alas  I  sixty-two, 
if  living;  ah  I  venerable  pony,  that  must  (or  mustest) 
now  require  thy  oats  to  be  boiled) ;  in  short,  one  and 
all  of  these  venerabilities — knaves,  ponies,  drunk- 
ards, receipts  —  have  descended,  I  believe,  to  chaos 
or  to  Hades,  with  hardly  one  exception.  Chancery 
itself,  though  somewhat  of  an  Indian  juggler,  could 
not  play  with  such  aerial  balls  as  these. 

On  what  ground  it  was  that  my  mother  quaiTelled 
with  the  advantages  of  Bath,  so  many  and  so  con- 
spicuous, I  cannot  guess.  At  that  time,  namely,  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  old  tradition- 
ary custom  of  the  place  had  established  for  young 
and  old  the  luxury  of  sedan-chairs.  Nine  tenths,  at 
least,  of  the  colds  and  catarrhs,  those  initial  stages 
of  all  pulmonary  complaints  (the  capital  scourge  of 
England),  are  caught  in  the  transit  between  the  door 
of  a  carriage  and  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. By  a  sedan-chair  all  this  danger  was 
evaded  :  your  two  chairmen  marched  right  into  the 
hill:  the  hall-door  was  closed;  and  not  until  then 
was  the  roof  and  the  door  of  your  chair  opened  :  the 
translation  was  —  from  one  room  to  another.  Tc  my 
mother,  and  many  in  her  situation,  the  scdan-cnaii 
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fecommeiided  itself  also  by  advantages  of  iuiother 
class.  Immediately  on  comiDg  to  Bath  her  carriage 
was  "laid  up  in  ordinary."  The  trifling  rent  of  a 
coach-house,  some  slight  annual  repairs,  and  the  tar.. 
composed  the  whole  annual  cost.  At  that  time,  and 
throughout  the  war,  the  usual  estimate  for  the  cost 
of  a  close  carriage  in  London  was  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds ;  since,  in  order  to  have  the  certain 
services  of  two  horses,  it  was  indispensable  to  keep 
three.  Add  to  this  the  coachman,  the  we3r-and-tear 
of  harness,  and  the  duty ;  and,  even  iu  Bath,  a 
cheaper  place  than  London,  you  couid  not  accomplish 
the  total  service  under  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  Now.  except  the  duty,  all  this  expense  was 
at  once  superseded  by  the  sedan-chair  —  rarely  cost^ 
ing  you  above  ten  shillings  a  week,  that  is,  twenty- 
five  guineas  'a  year,  and  liberating  you  from  all  care 
nr  anxiety.  The  duty  on  four  wheels,  it  is  tme, 
was  suddenly  exalted  by  Mr.  Pitt's  triple  assessment 
from  twelve  guineas  to  thirty-six  ;  but  what  a  triflp 
by  comparison  with  the  cost  of  horses  and  coaeh- 
man !  And,  then,  no  demands  for  money  were  cvei 
met  BO  cheerfiilly  by  my  mother  as  those  which  wen' 
to  support  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  against  Jacobinism  and 
Regicide.  At  present,  after  five  years'  sinecurf 
existence,  unless  on  the  rare  summons  of  a  journey, 
this  dormant  carriage  was  suddenly  undocked,  and 
put  into  commission.  Taking  with  her  two  servants, 
and  one  of  my  sisters,  my  mother  now  entered  upon 
a  periplus,  or  systematic  circumnavigation  of  all 
England  ;  and  in  England  only  —  through  the  admi> 
able  machinery  matured  for  such  a  purpose,  namely, 
inns,  innkeepers,  servants,  horses,  all  flrst-rate  of 
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their  class  —  it  was  possible  to  pursue  such  a  scheme 
in  the  midst  of  domestic  comfort.  My  motlier's  reso- 
lution was  —  to  see  all  England  with  her  own  eyes, 
and  to  judge  for  herself  upon  the  qualifications  of 
each  county,  each  towu  (not  being  a  bustling  seat 
of  commerce),  and  each  village  (liaving  any  advan- 
tages of  scenery),  for  contributing  tiie  main  elements 
towards  a  home  that  might  justify  her  in  building  a 
house.  The  qualifications  insisted  on  were  these 
five :  good  medical  advice  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  first-rate  means  of  education  ;  elegant  (or, 
what  moat  people  might  think,  aristocratic)  society ; 
agreeable  scenery :  and  so  far  the  difficulty  was  not 
insuperable  in  the  way  of  finding  all  the  four  advan- 
tages concenti-ated.  But  my  mother  insisted  on  a 
fifth,  which  in  those  days  insured  the  inetant  ship- 
wreck of  the  entire  scheme;  this  was  a  church  of 
England  parish  clergyman,  who  was  to  be  strictly 
orthodox,  faithful  to  the  articles  of  our  English 
church,  yet  to  these  articles  as  interpreted  by  Evan- 
gelical divinity.  My  mother's  views  were  precisely 
those  of  her  friend  Mrs,  Hannah  More,  of  Wilber- 
force,  of  Henry  Thornton,  of  Zachary  Macaulay 
(father  of  the  historian),  and  generally  of  those  who 
were  then  known  amongst  sneorers  as  "  the  Clapham 
saints."  This  one  requisition  it  was  on.  which  the 
scheme  foundered.  And  the  fact  merits  recording  as 
an  exposition- of  the  broad  religious  difference  be- 
tween the  England  of  that  day  and  of  tiiis.  At  pres 
ent,  no  difficulty  would  be  found  as  to  this  fifth 
requisition.  "  Evangelical "  clergymen  are  now 
sown  broad-cast ;  at  that  period,  there  were  not,  on 
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an  average,  abovi  six  or  eight  in  each  of  the  fifty-two 
counties. 

The  conditiona,  as  a  whole,  were  in  fact  incapable 
of  being  realized  ;  where  two  or  three  were  attained, 
three  or  two  failed.  It  was  too  much  to  exact  so 
many  advantages  from  any  one  place,  unless  London  : 
or  really,  if  any  other  place  could  be  looked  to  with 
hope  in  such  a  chase,  that  place  was  Bath  —  the  very 
city  my  mother  was  preparing  to  leave.  Yet,  had 
this  been  otherwise,  and  the  prospect  of  success 
more  promising',  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  pretty 
gem,  which  suddenly  was  offered  at  a  price  unintel- 
ligibly low,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  would  have 
availed  (as  instantly  it  did  avail,  and,  perhaps,  ought 
to  have  availed)  in  obscuring  those  five  conditions 
of  which  else  each  separately  for  itself  had  seemed  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non.  This  gem  was  an  ancient 
house,  on  a  miniature  scale,  called  the  Priory  ■  and, 
until  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  formed  part  of  the 
Priory  attached  to  the  ancient  church  (still  flourish- 
ing) of  St.  John's.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  through  t!ie  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  this  Priory  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  the  antiquary,  the  friend  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  of  Coke,  of  Selden,  etc.,  and  advantageously 
known  as  one  of  those  who  applied  his  legal  and 
historical  knowledge  to  the  bending  back  into  con- 
stitutional moulds  of  those  despotic  twists  which 
new  interests  and  false  counsels  had  developed  in 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  dynasties.  It  was  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  place  ;  and  the  kitchen,  upon  the  ground 
Btory,  which  had  a  noble  groined  ceiling  of  stone. 
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indicated,  by  its  disproportionate  scale,  the  magnl 
tude  of  the  establishment  to  which  once  it  had 
ministered.  Atta,ohed  to  this  splendid  kitchen  were 
tributary  offices,  etc.  On  the  upper  story  wei'e 
exactly  five  rooms ;  namely,  a  servants'  dormitory, 
meant  in  Sir  Robert's  day  for  two  teds  *  at  the  least ; 
and  a  servants'  sittitg-room.  Tliese  were  shut  off 
into  a  separate  section,  with  a  little  staircase  (like  a 
ship's  companion-ladder)  and  a  little  lobby  of  its  own. 
But  the  principal  section  on  this  upper  story  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  Sir  Eobert,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  pretty  old  hall,  lighted  by  an  old  monastic- 
painted  window  in  the  door  of  entrance  ;  secondly, 
a  rather  elegant  dining-room ;  thirdly,  a  hed-room. 
The  glory  of  the  house  internally  lay  in  the  monastic 
kitchen  ;  and,  secondly,  in  what  a  Frenchman  would 
have  called,  properly.  Sir  Robert's  own  apartment  f 
of  three  rooms  ;  but,  thirdly  and  chiefly,  in  a  pile  of 
ruined  archways,  most  picturesque  so  far  as  they 
went,  but  so  small  that  Drury  Lane  coiild  easily 
have  found  room  for  them   on   its  stage.      These 


■  The  ooutrirance  amongst  our  ancestors,  even  aA  hangbt;  Cum- 
liridgc  aDd  hnaghtier  Oxford,  waM,  that  ooa  bed  rising  six  inches  from 
thB  floor  ran  (in  tho  day-time)  nndor  a,  loftier  bed  ;  it  ran  upon 
castors  or  littls  wboela.  Tho  lonrnod  word  for  s,  littla  wbae!  is  frocA- 
lea  ;  from  nhioh  Greoian  and  Latin  term  comes  the  English  noid 
trudde-hei. 

t  jlpnrtmeM.  —  Our  English  use  of  the  word  "  apartment"  is  absurd, 

for  U3  English  tho  question  arises,  Uow?  bad  tbe  king,  bad  liir 
jnajusty,  only  one  room  ?  lint,  my  friend,  thoj  might  have  o  thousand 
rooms,  and  yet  hare  only  one  apartment.  An  apartment  meaas,  io 
the  eoDtinental  use,  a  seoliion  or  comparlmeni  of  an  edi&OB. 
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BtoDil  in  the  miniature  pleasure-ground,  and  were 
constantly  resorted  to  by  artists  for  specimens  of 
architectural  decays,  or  of  nature  working  for  the 
concealment  of  such  decays  by  her  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  gorgeous  Soral  vegetation.  Ten  rooms 
there  may  have  been  in  the  Priory,  as  offered  to  my 
mother  for  less  than  five  hundred  pounds.  A  draw- 
ing-room, bed-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  etc.,  making 
about  ten  more,  were  added  by  my  mother  for  a  sum 
under  one  thousand  pounds.  The  same  miniature 
scale  was  observed  in  aU  these  additions.  And,  as 
the  Priory  was  not  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
whilst  the  river  Dee,  flowing  immediately  below, 
secured  it  from  annoyance  on  one  side,  and  the 
church,  with  its  adjacent  chui-cli-yard,  insulated  it 
from  the  tumults  of  life  on  all  the  other  sides,  an 
atmosphere  of  conventual  stillness  and  tranquillity 
brooded  over  it  and  all  around  it  forever. 

Such  was  the  house,  such  was  the  society,  in 
which  I  now  found  myself;  and  upon  the  whole  I 
might  describe  myself  as  being,  according  to  the 
modern  phrase,  "in  a  false  position."  I  had,  for 
instance,  a  vast  superiority,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  bookish  attainments,  and  in  adroitness  of 
logic  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  1  was  ridiculously 
short-sighted  or  blind  in  all  fields  of  ordinary  human 
experience.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  regarded 
my  own  particular  points  of  superiority,  or  that  1 
used  them,  with  any  vanity  or  view  to  present  ad- 
vantages. On  the  contrary,  I  sickened  over  them, 
and  labored  to  defeat  them.  But  in  vain  I  sowed 
errors  in  my  premises,  or  planted  absurdities  in  my 
assumptions.     Vainly  I  tried  such  blunders  as  put 
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ting  four  terms  into  a  Bjllogism,  wliiyh,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  ought  to  run  on  three  ;  a  tripod  it  ought 
to  be,  by  all  rules  known  to  man,  and,  behold,  I  forced 
it  to  become  a  quadruped.  Upon  my  uncle's  mili- 
tary haste,  and  tumultuous  energy  in  pressing  his 
opinions,  all  such  delicate  refinements  were  abso- 
lutely thrown  away.  With  disgust  /  saw,  with  die- 
gust  7w  saw,  that  too  apparently  the  advantage  lay 
with  me  in  the  result ;  and,  whilst  I  worked  like  a 
dragon  to  place  myself  in  the  wrong,  some  fiend 
apparently  eo  counterworked  me,  that  eternally  I 
was  reminded  of  the  Mans  half-pennies,  which  lately 
I  had  continually  seen  current  in  North  Wales,  bear- 
ing for  their  heraldic  distinction  three  human  legs  in 
armor,  but  so  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  that 
always  one  leg  is  vortical  and  mounting  guard  on 
behalf  of  the  other  two,  which,  therefore,  are  ena- 
bled to  sprawl  aloft  in  the  air  —  in  fact,  to  be  as 
absurdly  negligent  as  they  choose,  relying  upon 
their  vigilant  brother  below,  and  upon  tho  written 
legend  or  motto,  Stabit  quocdnqub  jeceris  (Stand  it 
will  upright,  though  jou  should  fling  it  in  any  con- 
ceivable direction).  What  gave  another  feature  of 
distraction  and  incoherency  to  my  position  was,  tbat 
I  still  occupied  tho  position  of  a  reputed  boy,  nay,  a 
child,  in  the  estimate  of  my  audience,  and  of  a  child 
in  disgrace.  Time  enough  had  not  passed  since  my 
elopement  from  school  to  win  for  me,  in  minds  so 
fresh  fi'Om  that  remembrance,  a  station  of  purifica- 
tion and  asBoilment.  Osfiird  might  avail  to  asaoil 
me,  and  to  throw  into  a  distant  retrospect  my  boyish 
trespasses ;  but  as  yet  Oxford  had  not  arrived.  I 
committed,  besides,  a  great  fault  in  taking  often  a 
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tone  of  mock  siiriousneas,  when  the  detection  of  the 
playful  extravagauce  was  left  to  the  discernment  jr 
quick  sympathy  of  the  hearer ;  and  I  was  blind  to 
the  fact,  that  neither  my  mother  nor  my  uncle  was 
dietingnished  by  any  natural  liveliness  of  vision  for 
the  comic,  or  any  toleration  for  tho  extravagant. 
My  mother,  for  example,  had  an  awful  sense  of  con- 
scientious fidelity  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  Many  a 
respectable  femily  I  have  known  that  would  privately 
have  encouraged  a  smuggler,  and,  in  consequence, 
were  beset  continually  by  mock  smugglers,  offering, 
with  airs  of  affected  mystery,  home  commodities 
liable  to  no  custom-house  objections  whatsoever, 
only  at  a  hyperbolical  price.  I  remember  even  the 
case  of  a  duke,  who  bought  in  Piccadilly,  under 
laughable  circumstances  of  complex  disguise,  some 
silk  handkerchiefs,  falsely  pretending  to  be  foreign, 
and  was  so  incensed  at  finding  himself  to  have  been 
committing  no  breach  of  law  whatever,  but  simply  to 
have  been  paying  double  the  ordinary  shop  price, 
that  he  pulled  up  the  soi-disant  smuggler  to  Bow- 
street,  even  at  the  certain  price  of  exposure  to  him- 
self. The  charge  he  alleged  against  the  man  was  the 
untenable  one  of  not  being  a  smuggler.  My  mother, 
on  the  contrary,  pronounced  all  such  attempts  at 
cheating  the  king,  or,  as  I  less  harshly  termed  it, 
cheating  the  tax-gatherer,  as  being  eqiial  in  guilt  to 
a  fraud  upon  one's  neighbor,  or  to  direct  appropria- 
tion of  another  man's  purse.  I,  on  my  pftrt,  held 
that  government,  having  often  defrauded  me  through 
its  agent  and  creature  the  post-office,  by  monstroua 
over-charges  on  letters,  had  thus  created  in  my 
bi'half  a  right  of  retaliation.     And  dreadfully  it  aii- 
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nojed  my  mothet,  that  I,  stating  this  right  in  a  very 
plausible  rnle-of-throe  form  —  namely.  As  is  thu  in- 
come of  the  said  fraudulent  government  to  ray  poor 
patrimonial  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum,  so  is  any  one  special  fraud  (as,  for 
instance,  that  of  yesterday  morning,  amounting  to 
thirteen  pence  upon  a  single  letter)  to  that  equitable 
penalty  which  I  am  entitled  to  recover  upon  the 
goods  and  chattels  (wherever  found)  of  the  il!- 
advised  Britannic  government.  During  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  the  income  of  this  government  ran  to  all 
amounts,  between  fifty  and  seventy  milhona  pounds 
steriing.  Awful,  therefore,  seemed  the  inheritance 
of  retaliation,  inexhaustible  the  fund  of  reprisals 
into  which  T  stepped.  Since,  oven  a  single  case  of 
robhery,  such  as  I  could  plead  by  dozens  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  though  no  moie  than  thirteen 
pence,  yet  multiplied  into  seventy  million  times  two 
hundred  and  forty  pence,  minw,  one  hundred  lud 
fifty  pounds,  made  a  very  comfortable  property  The 
right  was  clear  ;  and  the  sole  difliculty  lay  in  asserts 
ing  it ;  in  fact,  that  same  difficulty  which  beset  the 
philosopher  of  old,  in  arguing  with  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  ;  namely,  the  want  of  tliirtv  legions  for  the 
purpose  of  clearly  pointing  out  to  C«sar  where  it 
was  that  the  truth  lay  ;  the  secret  truth  that  rarest 
of  all  "nuggets." 

This  counter-challenge  of  government  as  the  first 
mover  in  a  system  of  fiands,  annoyed  hut  also  per 
plexed  my  mother  exceedingly  For  an  aigunient 
that  shaped  itself  into  a  rule-ofthree  illnatration 
seemed  really  to  wear  too  candid  an  aspect  for  suni- 
luary  and  absolute  rejection. 
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Such  disCTiasions  wore  to  me  a  comic  shape.  But 
altogether  serious  were  the  disputes  upon  India  — a 
topid  on  separate  grounds  equally  interesting  to  us 
all,  as  the  mightiest  of  English  colonics,  and  the 
Buperbeet  monument  of  demoniac  English  energy, 
revealing  icself  in  such  men  as  Olive,  Hastings,  and 
soon  after  m  the  two  Wellesleys,  To  my  mother,  as 
the  grave  of  one  brother,  as  the  home  of  another, 
and  as  a  new  c>Mitre  from  wljich  Chustianity  (she 
hoped)  would  mount  like  an  eagle  foi  just  about 
that  time  the  Bible  Society  was  prep^nng  its  initial 
movements  ;  whilst  to  my  uncle  ludia  appealed  as 
the  arena  upon  which  his  activities  were  yet  to  find 
their  adequate  career.  With  respect  to  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  India,  my  uncle  assumed  a  hope  which 
he  did  not  really  feel  ;  and  in  another  point,  more 
trying  to  himself  personally,  be  had  soon  an  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  the  sincerity  of  this  deference  to 
his  spiritual-minded  sister.  For,  Ttry  soon  after  his 
return  to  India,  he  received  a  ci^il  appointment 
{Superinlendent  of  Military  Buildings  in  Bengal), 
highly  lucrative,  and  the  moi-e  so  as  it  could  be  held 
conjointly  with  his  military  rank  ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
its  pecuniary  advantages  was  said  to  lie  in  fees,  or 
perquisites,  privately  offered,  but  perfectly  regular 
and  ofBcial,  which  my  mother  {misunderstai.ding  the 
Indian  system)  chose  \a  call  "bribes."  A  vei^  ugly 
word  was  ihat ;  but  I  ai^ed  that  even  at  home,  oven 
in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  in  the  very  fountains 
of  justice,  private  fees  constituted  one  part  of  the 
salaries  —  a  fair  and  official  part,  so  long  as  Parlis.- 
ment  had  not  made  such  fees  illegal  by  commuting 
them  for  known  and  fixed  equivalents. 
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It  was  mere  ignorance  of  India,  as  I  dutifully 
insisted  against  "Mamma,"  that  could  confound 
these  regular  oriental  "nuzzers"  with  the  clandes- 
tine wages  of  corruption.  The  pol-de-vin  of  French 
tradition,  the  pair  of  gloves  (though  at  one  time  very 
costly  gloves)  to  an  English  judge  of  assize  on  cer- 
tain occaeions,  never  was  offered  nor  received  in  the 
light  of  a  bribe.  And  (until  regularly  abolished  by 
the  legislature)  I  insisted  —  but  vainly  insisted  — 
that  these  and  similar  honoraria  ought  to  be  accepted, 
because  else  you  were  lowering  the  prescriptive 
rights  and  value  of  the  ofSce,  which  you  —  a  mere 
locum  ienens  for  some  coming  successor — had  no 
right  to  do  upon  a  solitary  scruple  or  crotchet,  arising 
probably  from  dyspepsia.  Better  men,  no  doubt, 
than  ever  stood  in  your  stockings,  had  pocketed 
thankfully  the  gifts  of  ancient,  time-honored  custom. 
My  uncle,  however,  though  not  with  the  carnal  recu- 
sancy which  besieged  the  spiritual  efforts  of  poor 
Cuthbert  Headrigg,  that  incorrigible  worldling,  yet 
still  with  int«nnitting  doubts,  followed  my  mother's 
earnest  entreaties,  and  the  more  meritoriously  (I  con- 
ceive), as  iie  yielded,  in  a  point  deeply  affecting  his 
interest,  to  a  system  of  arguments  very  imperfectly 
convincing  to  his  understanding.  He  held  the  ofBce 
in  question  for  as  much  (I  believe)  as  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  ;  and,  by  knowing  old  bilious  Indians, 
who  laughed  immoderately  at  my  uncle  and  my 
mother,  as  the  proper  growth  of  a  priory  or  some 
such  monastic  establishment,  I  have  been  assured 
tnat  nothing  short  of  two  iiundred  thousand  pounds 
ought,  under  the  long  tenure  of  ofBce,  to  have  been 
remitted  to  England.     But,  then,  said  one  of  theso 
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gentlemen,  if  your  uncle  lived  (as  I  have  heard  that 
he  did)  ill  Calcutta  and  Meer-ut,  at  the  rate  of  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  ffiai  would  account  for  a 
considerable  share  of  a  mine  which  else  would  seem 
to  have  been  worked  in  vain.  Unquestionably,  my 
uncle's  system  of  living  was  under  no  circumstance 8 
a  self-denying  one.  To  enjoy,  and  to  make  others 
e'ljoy  —  &iai  was  his  law  of  action.  Indeed,  a  more 
liberal  creature,  or  one  of  more  princely  munificence, 
never  lived. 

It  might  seem  useless  to  call  back  any  fragment 
of  conversations  relating  to  India  which  passed  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  were  it  not  for  two  reasons  : 
one  of  which  is  this, — that  tlie  errors  {natural  at 
that  time)  which  I  vehemently  opposed,  not  from  any 
greater  knowledge  that  I  had,  but  from  closer  reflec- 
tion, are  even  now  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  My  mother,  for  instance,  uniformly 
Bpoke  of  the  English  as  the  subverters  of  ancient 
thrones.  I,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  nothing 
political  was  ancient  in  India.  Our  own  original 
opponents,  the  Eajahs  of  Oude  and  Bengal,  had  been 
all  upstarts :  in  the  Mysore,  again,  our  more  recent 
opponents,  Hyder,  and  his  son  Tippoo,  were  new 
men  altogether,  whose  grandfathers  were  quite  un- 
known. Why  w^  it  that  my  mother,  why  is  it  that 
the  English  public  at  this  day,  connect  so  false  an 
image  —  that  of  high,  cloudy  antiquity  —  with  the 
thrones  of  India  ?  It  is  simply  from  an  old  habit  of 
associating  the  spirit  of  change  and  rapid  revolution 
with  the  activities  of  Europe  ;  so  that,  by  a  natural 
reaction  of  thought,  tlie  Orient  is  figured  as  the  home 
of  motionless   monotony.       In   things  religious,   Id 
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habits,  in  costume,  it  is  ao.  But  so  fax  otlioiwise  in 
things  political,  that  no  instance  can  be  alleged  of 
any  dynasty  or  system  of  goverument  that  has  en- 
dured beyond  a  century  or  two  in  the  East.  Taking 
India  in  particular,  tlie  Mogul  dynasty,  established 
byBaber,  the  great-grandson  of  Timour,  did  not  sub- 
sist in  any  vigor  for  two  centuries ;  and  yet  this  was 
by  far  the  most  durable  of  all  established  princely 
houses.  Another  argument  against  England  urged 
by  my  mother  (but  equally  urged  by  the  English 
people  at  this  day)  was,  that  she  had  in  no  eminent 
sense  been  a  benefactress  to  India;  or,  expressing 
it  in  words  of  later  date,  that  the  only  memorials  of 
our  rule,  supposing  us  suddenly  ejected  from  India, 
would  be  vast  heaps  of  champagne-bottles.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  alleged  that  our  benefits,  like  all 
truly  great  and  lasting  benefits  (religious  benefits, 
for  instance),  must  not  be  sought  in  external  memo- 
rials of  stone  and  masonry.  Higher  by  far  than  the 
Mogul  gifts  of  mile-stones,  or  travelling  stations,  or 
even  roads  and  tanks,  were  the  gifts  of  security,  of 
peace,  of  law,  and  settled  order.  These  blessings 
were  travelling  as  fast  as  onr  rule  advanced.  I  could 
aotihen  appeal  to  the  cases  of  Thuggee  extirpated, 
of  the  Pindaneee  (full  fifteen  thousand  bloody  mur- 
derers) forever  exteiminated,  or  of  the  Marhattas 
bridled  forever — a  robber  nation  that  previously 
had  descended  at  intervals  with  a  force  of  sometimes 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troopers  upon  the 
afflicted  province  of  Bengal,  and  Onde  its  neighbor ; 
because  these  were  events  as  yet  unborn.  But  they 
were  the  natural  extensions  of  that  beneficent  system 
on  which  I  rested  my  argument.    The  two  terrors  of 
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India  at  that  particular  time  were  Ilolkav  and  Scin- 
diah  (pronounced  Sindy),  who  were  soon  cut  short  in 
their  career  by  the  hostilities  which  they  provoked 
with  us,  liut  would  else  have  proved,  in  combination, 
a  deadlier  scourge  to  India  than  either  Hyder  or  his 
ferocious  son.  My  mother,  in  fact,  a  great  reader 
of  the  poet  Cowper,  drew  from  Mm  her  notions  of 
Anglo-Indian  policy  and  its  effects.  Cowper,  in  his 
"Task,"  puts  the  question, — 

"  Ig  India  frea  ?  and  does  sho  wear  her  plumed 


Pretty  much  the  same  authority  it  is  which  the  Brit- 
ish public  of  this  day  has  for  its  craze  upon  the  sub- 
iect  of  English  oppression  amongst  the  Hindoos. 

My  uncle,  meantime,  who  from  his  Indian  expe- 
rience should  reasonably  have  known  so  much  better, 
was  disposed,  from  the  mere  passive  habits  of  hear 
ing  and  reading  unresistingly  so  many  assaults  of 
this  tone  against  our  Indian  policy,  to  go  along  with 
my  mother.  But  he  was  too  just,  when  forced  into 
reflection  upon  the  subject,  not  to  bend  at  times  to 
my  way  of  stating  the  case  for  England.  Suddenly, 
however,  our  Indian  discussions  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  following  incident.  My  uncle  had 
brought  with  him  to  England  some  Arabian  horses, 
and  amongst  them  a  beautiful  young  Persian  mare, 
called  Snmroo,  the  gentlest  of  her  race.  Sumroo  it 
was  that  he  happened  to  be  riding,  upon  a  frosty 
day.  Unused  to  ice,  she  came  down  with  him,  and 
broke  his  right  leg.  This  accident  laid  him  up  for  a 
month,  during  which  my  mother  and  I  read  to  him 
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by  turns.  One  book,  which  oue  day  fell  to  my  share 
by  accident,  was  De_ Foe's  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier." 
This  book  attempts  to  give  a  picture  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary war ;  but  in  some  places  an  untair,  and 
everywhere  a  most  superficial  account.  I  said  so ; 
and  my  uocle,  who  had  an  old  crazo  in  behalf  of  the 
book,  opposed  me  with  asperity  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  what  he  said,  under  some  movement  of  ill-temper, 
he  asked  me,  in  a  way  which  I  felt  to  be  taunting, 
how  I  could  consent  to  waste  my  time  as  I  did. 
Without  any  answering  warmth,  I  explained  that 
my  guardians,  having  quarrelled  with  me,  would  nol 
grant  for  my  use  anything  beyond  my  school  allow- 
ance of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  But  was  il 
not  possible  that  even  this  sum  might  by  economj 
be  made  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ?  I  re 
plied  that,  from  what  I  had  heard,  very  probably  it 
was.  Would  I  undertake  an  Oxford  life  upon  such 
terms  ?  Most  gladly,  I  said.  Upon  that  opening 
be  spoke  to  my  mothT;  and  the  result  was,  that, 
within  seven  days  from  the  above  conversation,  I 
found  myself  entering  that  time-honored  university. 
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It  was  in  winter,  and  in  the  wintry  wuather  of  the 
yoar  1803,  tbat  I  first  entered  Oxford  with  a  view  t« 
its  vast  means  of  education,  or  rather  witii  a  view  to 
ita  vast  advantages  for  study.  A  ludicrous  etory  is 
told  of  a  young  candidate  for  clerical  orders  —  that, 
being  asked  by  the  bishop's  chaplain  if  he  had  ever 
"been  to  Oxford,"  as  a  colloquial  expression  for 
having  had  an  academic  education,  he  replied,  "No  : 
but  he  had  twice  been  to  Abingdon  :  "  Abingdon 
being  only  seven  miles  distant.  In  the  same  sense 
I  might  say  that  once  before  I  had  been  at  Oxford : 

hixtffiat  was  as  a  transient  visitor  with  Lord  W , 

when  wc  were  both  children.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
I  approached  these  venerable  towers  in  the  character 
of  a  student,  and  with  the  purpose  of  a  long  conneo- 
tion  ;  personally  interested  in  the  constitution  of  the 
nniversity,  and  obscurely  anticipating  that  in  this 
city,  or  at  least  during  the  period  of  my  nominal 
attachment  to  this  academic  body,  the  remoter  parts 
of  my  future  life  would  unfold  before  me.  All  hearts 
were  at  this  time  occupied  with  the  public  intereste 
of  tlie  country.  The  "sorrow  of  the  time"  was 
ripening  to  a  second  harvest.  Napoleon  had  com- 
menced   his  Vandal,  or  rather  Hunnish  war  with 
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Britain,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  about  eight  months 
before ;  and  profound  public  iaterest  it  was,  into 
which  the  very  coldest  hearts  entered,  that  a  little 
divided  with  me  the  else  monopolizing  awe  attached 
to  the  solemn  act  of  launching  myself  upon  the 
world.  That  expression  may  seem  too  strong  as 
applied  to  one  who  had  already  been  for  many 
months  a  houseless  wanderer  in  Wales,  and  a  soli- 
tary reamer  in  the  streets  of  London.  But  in 
those  situations,  it  must  be  remembered,  I  was  an 
tinfenowii,  unacknowledged  vagrant  ;  and  without 
money  I  could  hardly  run  much  riak,  except  of 
breaking  my  neck.  The  perils,  the  pains,  the  pleas- 
ures, or  the  obligations,  of  the  world,  scarcely  exist 
in  a  proper  sense  for  him  who  has  no  funds.  Perfect 
weakness  is  often  secure :  it  is  by  imperfect  power, 
turned  against  its  master,  that  men  are  snared  and 
decoyed.  Here  in  Oxford  I  sliould  be  called  upon  to 
commence  a  sort  of  establishment  upon  tlie  splendid 
English  scale ;  here  I  should  share  in  many  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  should  become  henceforth 
an  object  of  notice  to  a  large  society.  Now  first 
becoming  separately  and  individually  answerable  for 
my  conduct,  and  no  longer  absorbed  into  the  gen- 
eral unit  of  a  family,  I  felt  myself,  for  the  first  time. 
burthened  with  the  anxiaties  of  a  man,  fmd  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world. 

Oxford,  ancient  mother  1  hoary  with  ancestral 
honors,  time-honored,  and,  haply,  it  may  be,  time- 
shattered  power — I  owe  tliee  Dothingl  Of  thy  vast 
riches  I  took  not  a  shilling,  though  living  amongst 
multitudes  who  owed  to  thee  their  daily  bread.  Not 
the  lees  1  owe  thee  justice ;  for  that  is  a  universal 
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debt.  And  at  this  moment,  when  I  see  thee  called 
to  thy  audit  by  unjust  and  malicious  accusers  —  meo 
with  the  hearts  of  inquisitors  and  the  purposes  of 
robbers  —  I  feel  towards  thee  something  of  filial  rev- 
erence and  duty.  However,  I  mean  not  to  speak  as 
an  advocate,  but  as  a  conscientious  witness  in  the 
simplicity  of  truth  ;  feeling  neither  hope  nor  fear  of 
a  personal  nature,  without  fee,  and  without  favor, 

I  have  been  assured  from  many  quarters  that  the 
great  body  of  the  public  are  quite  in  the  dark  about 
the  whole  mauner  of  living  in  our  English  universi- 
ties ;  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that  public, 
mislei  by  the  totally  different  constitution  of  univei> 
sities  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  generally  on  the  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  by  the  different  arraTigements  of 
collegiate  life  in  those  institutions,  are  in  a  state 
worse  than  ignorant  (that  is,  more  unfavorable  to 
the  truth)  —  starting,  in  fact,  from  prejudices,  and 
absolute  errors  of  fact,  which  operate  most  unchari- 
tably upon  their  construction  of  those  insulated 
statements,  which  are  continually  put  forward  by 
designing  men.  Hence,  I  can  well  believe  that  it 
will  be  an  acceptable  service,  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, when  the  very  constitution  of  the  two  English 
universities  is  under  the  unfriendly  revision  of  Par- 
liament, when  some  roving  commission  may  be  an- 
nually looked  for,  under  a  contingency  which  I  will 
not  uttor  in  words  (for  I  reverence  the  doctrine  of 
tv'piltiaiiof'j,  far  worse  than  Cromwcllian,  that  is, 
merely  personal,  and  to  winnow  the  existing  corpo- 
ration from  disaffection  to  the  state  —  a  Henry  the 
Eighth  commission  of  sequestration,  and  levelled  at 
the  very  integrity  of  the   institution — under  such 
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prospects,  I  can  well  believe  that  a  true  account  of 
Oxford  as  it  is  (which  will  be  valid  also  for  Cam- 
bridge) must  be  welcome  both  to  friend  and  foe. 
And  instead  of  giving  this  account  didactically,  or 
according  to  a  logical  claasification  of  the  various 
items  in  the  survey,  I  will  give  it  hiatoricaily,  or 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  most  important 
facts  of  the  case  opened  themselves  before  myself, 
under  the  accidents  of  mj  own  pei^oiial  inquiry. 
No  Bituation  could  be  better  adapted  than  my  own 
for  eliciting  information  ;  for,  whereas  most  young 
men  come  to  the  university  under  circumstances  of 
absolute  determination  as  to  the  choice  of  their  par- 
ticular college,  and  ha;ve,  therefore,  no  cause  for 
search  or  inquiry,  I,  on  the  contrary,  came  thither 
in  solitary  self-dependence,  and  in  the  loosest  state 
of  indetermination. 

Though  neither  giving  nor  accepting  invitations 
for  the  first  two  years  of  my  residence,  never  but 
once  had  I  reason  to  complain  of  a  sneer,  or  indeed 
any  allusion  whatever  to  habits  which  might  be 
understood  to  express  poverty.  Perhaps  even  then 
I  had  no  reason  to  complain,  for  my  own  conduct  in 
that  instance  was  unwise  ;  and  the  allusion,  though 
a  peraonality,  and  so  far  ill-bred,  might  be  meant  in 
real  kindness.  The  case  was  this  :  I  neglected  my 
dress  in  one  point  habitually  ;  that  is,  I  wore  clothes 
until  they  were  threadbai'e — partly  in  the  belief  that 
my  gown  would  conceal  their  main  defects,  but 
much  more  from  carelessness  and  indisposition  to 
spend  upon  a  tailor  what  I  had  destined  for  a  book- 
seller. At  length,  an  official  person,  of  some  weight 
in  the  college,  sent  me  a  message  on  the  subject 
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through  a  friend.  It  was  couched  in  these  terms  : 
That,  let  a  man  possess  what  talents  or  accomplish- 
ments he  might,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  main- 
tain his  proper  station,  in  the  public  respect,  amongst 
so  many  servants  and  people,  servile  to  external  im- 
pressions, without  some  regard  to  the  elegance  of  his 
dress. 

A  reproof  so  courteously  prefaced  I  could  not 
take  offence  at ;  and  at  that  time  I  resolved  to  spend 
some  cost  upon  decorating  my  person.  But  always 
it  happened  that  some  book,  or  set  of  books,  —  that 
passion  being  absolutely  endless,  and  inexorable  as 
the  grave, —  stepped  between  me  and  my  intentions ; 
until  one  day,  upon  arranging  my  toilet  hastily  be- 
fore dinner,  I  suddenly  made  the  discovery  that  I 
had  no  waistcoat  (orveai,  as  it  is  now  called,  through 
conceit  or  provincialism),  which  was  not  torn  or  oth- 
erwise dilapidated  ;  whereupon,  buttoning'  up  my 
coat  to  the  throat,  and  drawing  my  gown  as  close 
about  me  ae  possible,  I  went  into  the  public  "-hall" 
(so  is  called  in  Osfoi-d  the  public  eating-room)  with 
no  misgiving.  However,  I  was  detectod ;  for  a 
grave  man,  with  a  superlatively  grave  countenance, 
who  happened  on  that  day  to  sit  next  me,  but  whom 
I  did  not  personally  know,  addressing  his  friend  sit- 
ting opposite,  begged  to  know  if  he  had  seen  the 
last  Gazette,  because  he  understood  that  it  contained 
an  order  in  council  laying  an  interdict  upon  the 
future  use  of  waistcoats.  His  friend  replied,  with  the 
same  perfect  gravity,  that  it  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  his  mind  that  his  majesty's  government  should 
have  issued  so  sensible  an  order  ;  which  he  trusted 
would    be   soon    followed   up  by   an    interdict   on 
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breeches,  they  being  stiil  Biore  disagreeable  to  pay 
for.  Thia  eaid,  without  the  niovGmeiit  on  either  side 
of  a  single  muscle,  the  two  gentlemen  passed  to 
other  subjects  ;  and  I  inferred,  upon  the  whole,  that, 
having  detected  my  manceuvre,  they  wished  to  put 
me  on  my  guard  in  the  only  way  open  to  them.  At 
any  rate,  this  was  the  sole  personality,  or  equivocal 
allusion  of  any  sort,  which  ever  met  my  ear  during 
the  years  that  I  asserted  my  right  to  be  as  poor  as  I 
cho^e.  And,  certainly,  iny  censors  were  right,  what- 
ever were  the  temper  in  which  they  spoke,  kind  or  un- 
kind ;  for  a  little  extra  care  in  the  use  of  clothes  will 
always,  under  almost  any  extremity  of  poverty,  pay 
for  BO  much  extra  cost  as  is  essential  to  neatness  and 
decorum,  if  not  even  to  elegance.  They  were  right, 
and  I  was  wrong,  in  a  point  which  cannot  be  neg- 
lected with  impunity. 

But,  to  enter  upon  my  own  history,  and  my  sketch 
of  Oxford  life.  —  Late  on  a  winter's  night,  in  the 
latter  half  of  December,  1803,  when  a  snowstorm, 
and  a  heavy  one,  was  already  gathering  in  the  air,  a 
lazy  Birmingham  coach,  moving  at  four  and  a  halt 
miles  an  hour,  brought  me  through  the  long  north- 
em  suburb  of  Oxford,  to  a  shabby  coach-inn,  situ- 
ated in  the  Corn  Market.  Business  was  out  of  the 
question  at  that  hour.  But  the  next  day  I  assem- 
bled all  the  acquaintances  I  had  in  the  university, 
or  had  to  my  own  knowledge ;  and  to  them,  in 
council  assembled,  propounded  my  first  question  : 
What  college  would  they,  in  their  superior  state  of 
information,  recommend  to  my  choice  ?  This  ques- 
tion leads  to  the  first  great  characteristic  of  Oxford, 
as  distinguished  from  most  other  universities.     Bi»- 
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fore  me  av  this  moment  lie  several  newspapers,  re- 
porting, at  length,  the  installation  in  ofBce  (as  Chan- 
cellor) of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  original 
Oxford  report,  having  occasion  to  mention  the  partic- 
ular college  from  which  the  official  procession  moved, 
had  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  gates  of  University,  the 
halls  of  University,  &c,,  were  at  such  a  point  of  time 
thrown  open.  But  most  of  the  provincial  editors, 
not  at  all  comprehending  that  the  reference  was  to 
an  individual  college,  known  by  the  name  of  TJniver- 
eity  College,  one  of  twenty-five  such  estabhshments 
in  Oxford,  had  regularly  corrected  it  into  "gates  of 
the  University,"  &c.  Here  is  the  first  misconception 
of  all  strangers.  And  this  feature  of  Oxford  it  is 
which  has  drawn  such  exclamations  of  astonishment 
from  foreigners.  Lipsius,  for  example,  protested 
with  fervor,  on  first  seeing  this  vast  establishment 
of  Oxford,  that  one  college  of  this  university  was 
greater  in  its  power  and  splendor,  that  it  glorified 
and  illustrated  the  honors  of  literature  more  conspic- 
uously by  the  pomps  with  which  it  invested  the 
ministers  and  machinery  of  education,  than  any  entire 
university  of  the  continent. 

What  is  a  university  almost  everywhere  else  ?  It 
announces  little  more,  as  respects  the  academic 
buildings,  than  that  liere  is  to  be  found  the  place  of 
rendezvous- — the  exchange,  as  it  were,  or,  under  a 
different  figure,  the  pakestra  of  the  various  parties 
connected  with  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies. 
This  is  their  "  Ilouse  of  Call,"  their  general  place  of 
muster  and  parade.  Here  it  is  that  the  professors 
and  the  students  converge,  with  the  certainty  of 
meeting  each  other.     Here,  in  short,  are  the  leoture- 
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rooms  in  all  the  faoultioa.  Well :  thus 
arrangement  of  convenience  —  that  is,  ( 
for  one  of  the  parties,  namely,  the  professors.  To 
them  it  spares  the  disagreeable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a  private  reception  of  their  students  at 
their  own  rooms.  But  t«  the  students  it  is  a  pure 
matter  of  indifference.  In  all  this  there  is  certainly 
no  service  done  to  the  cause  of  good  learning,  which 
merits  a  state  sanction,  or  the  aid  of  national  funds. 
Kext,  however,  comes  an  academic  library,  some- 
times a  good  one ;  and  here  commences  a  real  use  in 
giving  a  national  station  to  such  institutions,  because 
their  durable  and  monumental  existence,  liable  to  no 
flux  or  decay  from  individual  caprice,  or  accidents 
of  life,  and  their  authentic  station,  as  expressions  of 
the  national  grandeur,  point  them  out  to  the  bequests 
of  patriotic  citizens.  They  fall  also  under  the  benefit 
of  another  principle  —  the  conaervati\e  feeling  of 
amateurship.  Several  great  collections  have  been 
led  to  the  British  Museum,  for  instance  — 
.s  a  national  institution,  and  under  feel- 
ings of  nationality,  but  because,  being  such,  it  was 
also  permanent ;  and  thus  the  painful  labors  of  col- 
lecting were  guaranteed  from  periahing.  Independ 
ently  of  all  this,  I,  for  my  part,  willingly  behold  the 
surplus  of  national  funds  dedicated  to  the  consecra- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  learning,  by  raising  temples  to 
its  honor,  even  where  they  answer  no  purpose  of 
direct  use.  Next,  after  the  service  of  religion,  I 
would  have  the  service  of  learning  externally  embel- 
lished, recommended  to  the  affections  of  men,  and 
hallowed  by  the  votive  sculptures,  as  I  may  say,  of 
that  affection,  gathering  in  amount  from  age  to  age 
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Mtiyiiificaho  aposlolalum,  meumiii  a  language  almost 
as  becoming  to  the  missionaries  and  miniBtere  of 
knowledge,  as  to  the  ambassadors  of  religion.  It  is 
fit  that  by  pompous  architectural  monumentR,  that  a 
voice  may  forever  be  sounding  audibly  in  human 
eai'S  of  homage  to  theBe  powers,  and  that  even  alien 
feelings  may  be  compelled  into  secret  suhmission  to 
their  influence.  Therefore,  amoiigat  the  number  of 
those  who  value  such  things,  upon  the  scale  of  di- 
rect proximate  utility,  rank  not  me  :  that  arilhmetica 
offidna  is  in  my  years  abominable.  But  still  I  affirm 
that,  in  our  analysis  of  an  ordinary  university,  or 
"  college,"  as  it  is  provincially  called,  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  any  element  of  service  rendered  to 
knowledge  or  education,  large  enough  to  call  for 
very  extensive  national  aid.  Honor  has  thus  far 
been  rendered  to  the  good  cause  by  a  public  attesta- 
tion, and  that  ie  well :  but  no  direct  promotion  has 
been  given  to  that  cause,  no  impulse  communicated 
to  its  progress,  such  that  it  can  be  held  out  as  a 
result  commensurate  to  the  name  and  pi-oteuBimis  of 
a  university.  As  yet  there  is  nothing  accomplished 
which  is  beyond  the  strength  of  any  little  commer- 
cial town.  And  as  to  the  library  in  particular, 
besides  that  in  all  essential  departments  it  might  be 
bought,  to  order,  by  ore  day's  common  suhscriptio» 
of  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  merchants,  students  very 
rarely  indeed  have  admission  to  its  free  use. 

What  other  functions  remain  to  a  university? 
For  those  which  T  have  mentioned  of  fui-nishing  a 
point  of  rendezvous  to  the  great  body  of  professors 
and  students,  and  a  point  of  concentration  to  the 
different  establishments  of  implements  and  machinery 
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for  elftboratc  roscarchea  [as,  for  instance,  of  bookfi 
and  MSS..  in  the  first  place;  secondly,  of  maps, 
charts,  and  globes  ;  and,  thirdly,  perhaps  of  the 
costly  apparatus  required  for  such  studies  as  Sideral 
astronomy,  galvanic  chemistry  or  physiology,  &c.]  ; 
all  these  are  uses  which  cannot  be  regarded  in  a 
higher  light  than  as  conveniences  merely  incidental 
and  collateral  to  the  main  views  of  the  founders. 
There  are,  then,  two  much  loftier  and  more  com- 
manding ends  met  by  the  idea  and  constitution  of 
such  institutions,  and  which  first  rise  to  a  rank  of 
dignity  sufQcient  to  occupy  the  views  of  a  legislator, 
or  to  warrant  a  national  interest.  These  ends  are 
involved:  1st,  in  the  practice  of  conferring  decrees, 
that  is,  formal  attestations  and  guarantees  of  com- 
petence to  give  advice,  instruction,  or  aid,  in  the 
three  great  branches  of  liberal  knowledge  applicable 
to  human  life;  2d,  in  that  appropriation  of  fixed 
funds  to  fixed  professorships,  by  means  of  which 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  public  and  au- 
thorized teachers  is  sustained  in  all  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  irom  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  from  centuiy  to  century.  By  the  iatter 
result  it  is  secured  that  the  great  well-heads  of 
libera!  knowledge  and  of  severe  science  shall  never 
grow  dry.  By  the  former  it  is  secured  that  this 
unfailing  fountain  shall  be  continually  applied  to  the 
production  and  to  the  faHing  of  fresh  labors  in  end- 
less succession  for  the  public  service,  and  thus,  in 
effect,  that  the  great  national  fountain  shall  not  be  a 
stagnant  reservoir,  but,  by  an  endless  derivation  {to 
speak  in  a  Eoman  metaphor  I),  applied  to  a  system 
if  uatioiial  irrigation.     These  are  the  two  great  funo- 
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tiona  and  qualiileationa  of  a  collegiate  incorporation  : 
one  providing  to  each  separate  generation  its  own 
separate  rights  of  heirship  to  all  the  knowledge  accu- 
mulated hy  its  predecessors,  and  converting  a  mei-e 
casual  life-annuity  into  an  estate  of  inheritance  —  a 
mere  fleeting  ayiufujuu  into  a  ktj,^i  U  uei ;  the  other 
securing  for  this  etemai  dowry  aa  wide  a  distribution 
as  possible ;  the  one  function  regarding  the  dimen- 
sion of  length  in  the  endless  series  of  ages  through 
which  it  propagates  its  gifts  ;  tJie  other  regarding 
the  dimension  of  breadth  in  the  large  application 
throughout  any  one  generation  of  these  gifts  to  the 
public  service.  Here  are  grand  functions,  high  pur- 
poses ;  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  demands  any 
edifices  of  stone  and  marble ;  neither  one  nor  the 
other  presupposes  any  edifice  at  all  built  with  human 
hands.  A  collegiate  incorporation,  the  church  mili- 
tant of  knowledge,  in  its  everlasting  struggle  with 
darkness  and  error,  ia,  in  this  respect,  like  the  church 
of  Christ  —  that  is,  it  is  always  and  essentially  invis- 
ible to  the  fleshly  eye.  The  pillars  of  this  church 
are  human  champions  ;  its  weapons  are  great  truths 
so  shaped  aa  to  meet  the  shifting  forma  of  error  ;  its 
armories  are  piled  and  marshalled  in  human  memo- 
ries ;  its  cohesion  lies  in  htiraaii  zeal,  in  discipline, 
in  childlike  docility  ;  aud  all  its  triumphs,  its  pomps, 
and  glories,  must  forever  depend  upon  talent,  upon 
the  energies  of  the  will,  and  upon  the  harmonious 
cooperation  of  its  several  divisions.  Thus  far,  I  say, 
there  is  no  call  made  out  for  any  intervention  of  the 
architect. 

Let  me  apply  all  this  to  Oxford.     Among  tbe  fouF 
Junctions  commonly  recognized  by  the  founders  of 
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universities,  which  are^Ist,  ti>  find  a  set  of  halls  or 
places  of  DiOetiDg;  2d,  to  find  the  implements  and 
accessaries  of  study  ;  3d,  to  secure  the  succession 
of  teachers  and  learners  ;  4th,  to  secure  the  profit- 
able application  of  tlieir  attainments  to  the  public 
service.  Of  these  four,  the  two  highest  need  no 
buildings  ;  and  the  other  two,  which  are  mere  collat- 
eral functions  of  convenience,  need  only  a  small 
one.  Wherefore,  then,  and  to  what  end,  are  the 
vast  systems  of  building,  the  palaces  and  towers  of 
Oxford  ?  These  are  either  altogether  superfluous, 
mere  badges  of  ostentation  and  luxuiious  wealth,  or 
they  point  to  some  fifth  function  not  so  much  as  con- 
templated by  other  universities,  and,  at  present, 
absolutely  and  ohimerically  beyond  their  means  of 
attainment.  Formerly  we  used  to  hear  attacks  upon 
the  Oxford  discipline  as  fitted  to  the  true  irdeUeduai 
purposes  of  a  modern  education.  Those  attacks, 
weak  and  most  uninstructed  in  facts,  false  as  to  all 
that  they  challenged,  and  puerile  as  to  what  im- 
plicitly they  propounded  for  homage,  are  silent. 
But,  of  late,  the  battery  has  been  pointed  against 
the  Oxford  discipline  in  its  moral  aspects,  as  fitted 
for  the  government  and  restraint  of  young  men,  or 
even  as  at  all  contemplating  any  such  control.  The 
Beverleys  would  have  us  suppose,  not  only  that  the 
great  body  of  the  students  are  a  licentious  crew 
acknowledging  no  discipline  or  restraints,  but  that 
the  grave  elders  of  the  university,  and  those  who 
wield  the  nominal  authority  of  the  place,  passively 
resign  the  very  shows  of  power,  and  connive  at 
general  excesses,  even  when  they  do  not  absolutely 
ftuthoi-ize  them  in  their  personal  examples.     Now, 
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wKen  such  reproaentations  arc  made,  to  what  stan- 
dard of  a  just  diecipliDe  is  it  that  these  writers  would 
be  understood  as  appealing  f  Is  it  to  some  ideal,  or 
to  some  existing  and  known  reality  ?  Would  they 
have  England  suppose  that  they  are  here  comparing 
the  actual  Oxford  with  some  possible  hypothetic  or 
imaginable  Oxford, -—with  some  ideal  case,  that  is 
to  say,  about  which  groat  discussions  would  arise  as 
to  its  feasibility,  —  or  that  they  arc  comparing  it 
with  some  known  standard  of  discipline  actually 
realized  and  sustained  for  generations,  in  Leipaic, 
suppose,  or  Edinburgh,  or  Leyden,  or  Salamanca  ? 
This  is  the  question  of  questions,  to  which  we  may 
demand  an  answer ;  and,  according  to  that  answer, 
observe  the  dilemma  into  which  these  fureiferous 
knaves  must  drop.  If  they  are  comparing  Oxford 
simply  with  some  ideal  and  better  Oxford,  in  some 
idea!  and  better  world,  in  that  case  all  they  have 
said  —  waiving  its  falsehoods  of  fact  —  is  no  more 
than  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  and  the  whole  discussion 
may  be  referred  to  the  shadowy  combats  of  scholas- 
tic declamation-mongers- — those  mock  gladiators, 
and  iim&raHles  doolores.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  pretend  to  take  their  station  upon  the  known 
basis  of  some  existing  institution,  —  if  they  will  pre- 
tend that,  in  this  impeachment  of  Oxford,  they  are 
proceeding  upon  a  silent  comparison  with  Edinburgh, 
w,  Jena,  Leipsic,  Padua,  &c.,  — then  are  they 
men  not  only  without  truth,  but 
without  shame.  For  now  comes  in,  as  a  sudden 
revelation,  and  as  a  sort  of  detts  ex  machina,  for  the 
vindication  of  the  truth,  the  simple  answer  to  that 
question  proposed  above.  Wherefore,  and  to  what 
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end,  are  the  vast  edifices  of  Oxford?  A  ujiiversity, 
as  universities  arc  in  general,  needs  not,  I  have 
shown,  to  be  a  visible  body  —  a  building  raised  with 
hands.  Wlierefoi*,  then,  is  the  visible  Oxford  ?  To 
what  fifth  end,  reflning  upon  the  ordinary  ends  of 
such  institntions,  is  the  far-stretching  system  of 
Oxford  hospitia,  or  monastic  hotels,  directed  by  their 
founders,  or  applied  by  their  present  possessors  ? 
Hearken,  reader,  to  the  answer  ; 

These  vast  piles  are  applied  to  an  end,  absolutely 
indispensable  to  any  even  tolerable  system  of  dis- 
cipline, and  yet  absolutely  unattainable  upon  any 
commensurate  scale  in  any  oti.er  university  of 
Europe.  They  are  applied  to  the  personal  settle- 
ment and  domestication  of  the  students  within  the 
gatos  and  walls  of  that  college  to  whose  discipline 
they  are  amenable.  Everywhere  else  the  young  men 
live  wftere  they  please  and  as  they  please  ;  necesaii- 
rily  distributed  amongst  the  towns-people ;  in  any 
case,  therefore,  liable  to  no  control  or  supervision 
whatever ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  university 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  a  vast  capital  city,  as  it 
does  in  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Petersburg,  liable  to  every  mode  of  positive 
temptation  and  distraction,  which  besiege  human 
life  in  high-viced  and  luxurious  communities.  Here, 
therefore,  it  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  discipline  ;  of  a 
nonentity  there  can  be  no  qualities  ;  and  we  need 
not  ask  for  the  description  of  the  discipline  in  situa- 
tions where  discipline  there  can  be  none.  One  slight 
anomaly  I  have  heard  of  as  varying  pro  tanlo  the 
uniform  features  of  this  pictui-e.  In  Glasgow  I  have 
heard  of  an   arrangement  by  which  young  acade- 
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niKiins  iiL  pi  I  cod  m  the  family  of  \  professor 
Here  la  mrmbtrs  of  a  pnvita  houa  hull  ind  that 
household  undfr  the  presiding'  eye  of  a  i^onscien 
tious  paternal  and  judicious  schilar  doubtless  they 
would  enjoy  as  ahaolute  a  shelter  fiom  pcnl  and 
worldly  contagion  as  patents  could  wish  but  not 
more  absolute  I  affirm  than  belongs  unavoidably 
to  the  monastic  seclusion  of  an  Oxf  r  1  college-^ the 
gates  of  which  open  to  no  egress  after  nine  o  clock 
at  night  noi  after  eleven  to  anj  nigrcis  which  is  not 
regularly  repoitcd  to  a  pioper  officer  <f  the  estdb- 
lishment  The  two  forms  of  restraint  are  as  respects 
the  effectual  amount  of  control,  equal ;  and  were 
they  equally  diffused,  Glasgow  and  Oxford  would,  in 
this  point,  stand  upon  the  samo  level  of  discipline. 
But  it  happens  that  the  Glasgow  case  was  a  personal 
accident ;  personal,  both  as  regarded  him  who  vol- 
unteered the  exercise  of  this  control,  and  those  who 
volunteered  to  appropriate  its  benefits  ;  whereas  the 
Oxford  case  belongs  to  the  very  system,  is  coexten- 
sive with  the  body  of  undergraduates,  and,  from  the 
very  arrangement  of  Oxford  life,  ia  liable  to  no  decay 
or  intermission. 

Here,  then,  the  reader  apprehends  the  first  great 
characteristic  distinction  of  Oxford- —  that  distinction 
which  extorted  the  rapturous  admiration  of  Lipsins 
as  an  exponent  of  enormous  wealth,  but  which  I 
now  mention  as  applying,  with  ruinous  effect,  to  the 
late  calumnies  upon  Oxford,  as  an  inseparable  expo- 
nent of  her  meritorious  discipline.  She,  most  truly 
and  severely  an  "Alma  Mater,"  gathers  all  the  ju- 
venile part  of  her  flock  within  her  own  fold,  and 
l.eneath  her  own  vigilant  supervision.   In  Cambridge 
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ihoro  is,  sc  far,  a  laser  administration  of  this  riilfi. 
that,  when  any  college  overflows,  Tindergradiiatea 
are  allowed  to  lodge  at  large  in  the  town.  But  iji 
Oxford  this  increase  of  peril  and  discretionary  power 
is  thrown  by  preference  upon  the  senior  graduates, 
who  are  seldom  below  the  age  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  ;  and  the  college  accommodations  are 
reserved,  in  almost  their  whole  extent,  for  the  most 
youthful  part  of  the  society.  This  extent  is  pro- 
digious. Even  in  my  time,  upwards  of  two  thousand 
persons  were  lodged  within  the  colleges  ;  none  hav- 
ing fewer  than  two  rooms,  very  many  having  three, 
and  men  of  rank,  or  luxurious  habits,  having  often 
large  suites  of  rooms.  But  that  was  a  time  of  war, 
which  Oxford  experience  has  shown  to  have  opei^ 
ated  most  disproportionably  as  a  drain  upon  the 
numbers  disposable  for  liberal  studies  :  and  the  total 
capacity  of  the  university  was  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. There  are  now,  I  iielicvc,  between  five  and 
six  thousand  names  upon  the  Oxford  hooks  ;  and 
more  than  four  thousand,  I  understand,  of  constant 
residents.  So  that  Oxford  is  well  able  to  lodge,  and 
on  a  very  sumptuous  scale,  a  small  army  of  men ; 
which  expression  of  her  great  splendor  I  now  men- 
tion (as  I  repeat)  purely  as  applying  to  the  question 
of  her  machinery  for  enforcing  discipline.  This  part 
of  her  machineiy,  it  will  be  seen,  is  unique,  and  abso- 
lutely peculiar  to  herself.  Other  universities,  boast- 
ing no  such  enormous  wealth,  cannot  he  expected  to 
act  upon  her  system  of  seclusion.  Certainly,  I  make 
it  no  reproach  to  other  universities,  that,  not  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  sequestering  their  young  men 
from  worldly  communion,  they  must  abide  by  tbt 
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ivila  of  a  laser  discipline.  It  is  tlieir  misfortune, 
and  not  their  criminal  neglect,  which  consents  to  so 
dismal  a  relaxation  of  academic  habits.  But  let 
them  not  urge  tbie  misfortune  in  excuse  at  one  time, 
and  at  another  virtually  disavow  it.  Never  let  them 
take  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  Oxford,  upon  this  ele- 
ment of  a  wise  edncation  ;  since  in  them,  through 
that  original  vice  in  their  constitution,  the  defect 
of  all  moans  for  secluding  and  insulating  their  so- 
ciety, discipline  ie  abolished  by  anticipation  — being, 
in  fact,  an  impossible  thing  ;  for  the  walls  of  the  col- 
lege are  subservient  to  no  purpose  of  life,  but  only 
to  a  purpose  of  convenience  ;  they  converge  the 
students  for  the  hour  or  two  of  what  is  caUed  lec- 
ture ;  which  over,  each  undergraduate  again  becomes 
sui  juris,  is  again  absorbed  into  the  crowds  of  the 
world,  resorts  to  whatsoever  haunts  he  chooses,  and 

finally  closes  his  day  at  — if,  in  any  sense,  at 

home — at  a  home  which  is  not  merely  removed  from 
the  supervision  and  control,  but  altogether  from  the 
bare  knowledge,  of  his  academic  superiors.  How  far 
this  discipline  is  well  administered  in  other  points  at 
Oxford,  will  appear  from  the  rest  of  my  account. 
But,  thus  far,  at  least,  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
Oxford,  by  and  through  this  one  unexampled  dis- 
tinction—  her  vast  disposable  fund  of  accommoda- 
tions for  junior  members  within  her  own  private 
cloisters  —  possesses  an  advantage  which  she  could 
not  forfeit,  if  she  would,  towards  an  effectual  knowl- 
edge of  each  man's  daily  habits,  and  a  control  over 
him  which  is  all  but  absolute. 

This  knowledge  and  tins  control  is  much  assisted 
and  concentrated  by  tie  division  of  the  university 
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into  separate  colleges.  Ilere  cornea  another  feature 
of  the  Oxford  system.  Elsewhere  the  university  is 
a  single  college  ;  and  this  college  is  the  uniyersity. 
But  in  Oxford  the  university  expresaoa,  as  it  were, 
the  army,  and  the  colleges  express  the  several  brig- 
ades, or  regiments. 

To  resume,  therefore,  my  own  thread  of  personal 
nan-atioD.  On  the  next  morning  after  my  arrival  in 
Oxford,  I  assembled  a  small  council  of  friends  to 
assist  me  in  determining  at  which  of  the  various 
separate  societies  I  should  enter,  and  whether  as 
a  "commoner,"  or  as  a  "gentleman  commoner." 
Under  the  first-  question  was  couched  the  following 
latitude  of  choice  :  I  give  the  names  of  the  colleges, 
and  the  numerical  account  of  their  numbers,  as  it 
stood  in  January,  1832  ;  for  this  will  express,  as  well 
as  the  list  of  that  day,  (which  I  do  not  accurately 
know),  the  proportions  of  importance  amongst 
them. 

Mem. 

1.  Univereitj  College 507 

2.  Balliol  "       557 

3.  Morton  "       121 

i.  Eieter  "        299 

6.  Oriel  "        293 

0.  Qnoon'B  "        S51 

1.  Sow  ■'       157 

8.  Lincoln  "        lil 

9.  All  Souls'         "        98 

10.  Magdalene      "       .   , 165 

12.  Corpus  Ciinsti"  127 

11.  ChrUtCliiirch"  919 

14.  Trinity  "        559 

J5.  St.  John'a        "        218 

16.  Jeena  " 16' 
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Then,  besides  these  colleges,  five  Balk,  as  they 
are  tcchaically  called,  (the  terra  Hall  implying 
chiefly  that  they  are  societies  not  endowed,  or  not 
endowed  with  fellowships  as  the  colleges  are), 
namely ; 


St.  Marj  llflll 
Magdalen     " 


St.  Alban     " 
St  Edmund  " 


Such  being  the  names,  and  general  proportions  on 
the  scale  of  local  importance,  attached  to  the  differ- 
ent coramunities,  nest  comes  the  very  natural  ques- 
tion. What  are  the  chief  determining  motives  for 
guiding  the  selection  amongst  them  ?  These  I  shall 
state.  First  of  all,  a  man  not  otherwise  interested 
in  the  several  advantages  of  the  colleges  has,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability,  some  choice  between  a  small 
society  and  a  large  one  ;  and  thus  far  a  mere  ocular 
inspection  of  the  list  will  serve  to  fix  his  preference. 
For  my  part,  supposing  other  things  equal,  I  greatly 
preferred  the  most  populous  college,  as  being  tbat  in 
which  any  single  member,  who  might  have  reasons 
for  standing  aloof  from  the  general  habits  of  expense, 
of  intervisiting,  etc.,  would  have  the  best  chance  of 
escaping  a  jealous  notice.  However,  amongst  those 
"  other  things  "  which  I  presumed  equal,  one  held  a 
high  place  in  my  estimation,  which  a  little  inquiry 
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showed  to  be  very  far  from  equal.  All  the  CLllegea 
have  chapels,  but  all  have  not  organs  ;  nor,  amongst 
those  which  have,  is  the  same  large  use  made  of  the 
organ.  Some  preserve  the  full  cathedral  service  ; 
others  do  not.  Christ  Church,  meantime,  fulfilled  all 
conditions  :  for  the  chapel  here  happens  to  be  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  ;  the  service,  therefore,  is 
full  and  ceremonial  ;  the  college,  also,  is  far  the  most 
splendid,  both  in  numbers,  rank,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence. Hither  I  resolved  to  go  ;  and  immediately  I 
prepared  to  call  on  the  head. 

The  "head,"  as  he  is  called  generically,  of  an 
Oxford  college  (his  specific  appellation  varies  almost 
with  every  college  —  principal,  provoot,  master, 
rector,  warden,  etc),  is  a  greater  man  than  the  un- 
initiated suppose,  nis  situation  is  generally  felt  as 
conferring  a  degree  of  rank  not  much  less  than  epis- 
copal ;  and,  in  fact,  the  head  of  Braacnnose  at  that 
time,  who  happened  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was 
not  held  to  rank  much  above  his  brothers  in  office. 
Such  being  the  rank  of  heads  generally,  a  forlivri, 
that  of  Christ  Church  was  to  he  had  in  reverence  ; 
and  this  I  knew.  He  is  always,  ex  officio,  dean  of 
the  diocese  ;  and,  iii  his  quality  of  college  head,  he 
only,  of  all  deans  that  e\er  were  heaid  of,  is  uni- 
formly  considered  a  greater  man  than  his  own  dio- 
cesan. But  it  happened  that  the  present  dean  had 
even  higher  titles  to  considciatioa  Dr.  Cyril  Jack- 
son had  been  tutor  to  the  Pnnce  of  'Wales  (George 
IV.);  he  had  repeatedly  refused  a  bishopric;  and 
Oiat,  perhaps,  is  entitled  to  place  a  man  one  degree 
above  him  who  has  accepted  one.  He  was  also  sup- 
posed to  have  made  a  bishop,  and  aftei'wards,  at 
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itust,  it  is  cdrtaJn  that  ho  made  his  own  brother  a 
bishop.  All  things  weighed,  Dr.  Cyril  Jaciiaoi] 
sei^raed  so  very  great  a  personage  that  I  now  felt 
the  value  of  my  long  intercourae  with  great  Dona  in 
giving  me  confidence  to  face  a  lion  of  this  magnitude. 
Those  who  know  Oxford  are  aware  of  the  peculiar 
feelings  which  have  gathered  about  the  name  and 
pretensions  of  Christ  Church ;  feelings  of  supGriority 
and  leadership  in  the  members  of  that  college,  and 
often  enough  of  defiance  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
other  coUegoa.  Hence  it  happens  that  you  rarely 
find  yourself  in  a  shop,  or  other  place  of  public  resort, 
with  a  Christ-Church  man,  but  he  takes  occasion,  if 
young  and  frivolous,  to  talk  loudly  of  the  Dean,  aa 
an  indirect  expression  of  his  own  connection  with  this 
splendid  college  ;  the  title  of  Dean  being  exclusively 
attached  to  the  headship  of  Christ  Church.  The 
Dean,  as  may  be  supposed,  partakes  in  this  superior 
dignity  of  his  "  House  ;"  he  is  officially  brought  into 
connection  with  all  orders  of  the  British  aristocracy 
—  often  with  royal  personages  ;  and  with  the  younger 
branches  of  the  aristocracy  Ins  office  places  him  in  a 
relation  of  authority  and  guardianship  —  exercised, 
however,  through  inferior  ministry,  and  seldom  by 
direct  personal  interference.  The  reader  must  under- 
stand that,  with  rare  exceptions,  aU  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  Great  Britain,  who  choose  to  benefit  by  an 
academic  education,  resort  either  to  Christ  Church 
Oollege  in  Oxford,  or  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge ; 
these  are  the  alternatives.  Naturally  enough,  my 
young  friends  were  somewhat  startled  at  my  deter- 
mination to  call  upon  so  great  a  man  ;  a  letter,  they 
fancied,  would  be  a  better  mode  of  application.     I, 
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however,  who  did  not  adopt  the  doctrine  that  no 
man  is  a  iieio  to  his  valet,  was  of  opinion  that  very 
few  men  indeed  are  heroes  to  tliemselvee.  The  cloud 
of  external  pomp,  which  invests  them  to  the  eyes  of 
the  allonili,  canaot  exist  to  their  own  ;  they  do  not, 
like  Kehama,  entering'  the  eight  gates  of  Padalon  at 
once,  meet  and  contemplate  their  own  grandeurs ; 
but,  more  or  less,  are  conscious  of  acting  a  part.  I 
did  not,  therefore,  feel  the  tremor  which  was  expected 
of  a  novice,  on  being  ushered  into  bo  solemn  a  pres- 
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The  Dean  was  sitting  in  a  apacioua  library  or  study, 
elegantly,  if  not  luxuriously  furnished.  Footmen, 
stationed  as  repeaters,  as  if  at  some  fashionable  rout, 
gave  a  momentary  importance  to  my  unimportant 
self,  by  tbe  thundering  tone  of  their  annunciations. 
All  the  machinery  of  aristocratic  life  seemed  indeed 
to  intrench  this  great  Don's  approaches  ;  and  I  was 
really  surprised  that  so  very  great  a  man  should  con- 
descend to  rise  on  my  entrance.  But  I  soon  found 
that,  if  the  Dean's  station  and  relation  to  the  higher 
orders  had  made  him  lofty,  those  same  relations  had 
given  a  peculiar  suavity  to  his  manners.  Here, 
indeed,  as  on  other  occasions,  I  noticed  the  essential 
misconception,  as  to  the  demeanor  of  men  of  rank, 
which  prevails  amongst  those  who  have  no  personal 
access  to  their  presence.  In  the  fabulous  pictures 
of  novels  (such  novels  as  once  abounded),  and  in 
newspaper  reports  of  conversations,  real  or  pretended, 
between  the  king  and  inferior  persons,  we  often  find 
the  writer  expressing  his  sense  of  aristocratic  assump- 
tion, by  making  the  king  address  people  without 
their  titles.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  instance, 
or  Lord  Liverpool,  figures  usually,  in  such  scenes,  as 
"  Wellington,"  or  "  Arthur,"  and  as  "  Liverpool." 
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Now,  as  to  the  private  talk  of  George  IV.  in  bucIi 
cases,  I  do  not  pretend  to  depoae ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  1  may  say  that  the  practice  of  the  highest 
classes  takes  the  very  opposite  course.  Nowhere  ia 
a  man  bo  sure  of  his  titles  or  official  distinctions  as 
amongst  them ;  for,  it  is  upon  giving  to  every  man 
the  very  extreme  punctilio  of  hie  known  or  supposed 
claims,  that  they  rely  for  the  due  observance  of  their 
own.  Neglecting  no  form  of  courtesy  suited  to  the 
ease,  they  seek,  in  this  way,  to  remind  men  unceas- 
ingly of  what  they  expect ;  aud  the  result  is  what  I 
represent  —  that  people  in  the  higlicst  stations,  and 
such  as  bring  them  continually  into  contact  with  in- 
feriors, are,  of  all  people,  the  least  addicted  to  inso- 
lence or  defect  of  courtesy.  Unilbrm  suavity  of 
manner  is  indeed  rarely  found,  except  in  men  of  high 
rank.  Doubtless  this  may  arise  upon  a  motive  of 
self-interest,  jealous  of  giving  the  least  opening  or 
invitation  to  the  retorts  of  ill-temper  or  low  breeding. 
But,  whatever  be  its  origin,  such  I  believe  to  be  the 
fact.  In  a  very  long  conversation  of  a  general 
nature  upon  the  course  of  my  studies,  and  the  pres- 
ent direction  of  my  reading,  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  treated 
me  just  as  he  would  have  done  his  equal  in  station 
and  in  age.  Coming,  at  length,  to  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  my  visit  at  this  time  to  himself,  he  ^sumed 
a  little  more  of  his  official  statelinesa.  lie  conde- 
scended to  say  that  it  would  have  given  him  pleasure 
to  reckon  me  amongst  his  flock  ;  "  But,  sir,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  some  sharpness,  "  your  guardians  have 
acted  improperly.  It  was  their  duty  to  have  given 
me  at  least  one  year's  notice  of  their  intention  to 
pUce  you  at  Christ  Church,     At  present  I  have  not 
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u  dog-kennel  in  my  college  untenanted."  Upon  this, 
I  observed  that  nothing  remained  for  me  to  do  but 
to  apologize  for  having  occupied  eo  much  of  bia 
time  ;  that,  for  myself,  1  now  first  heard  of  this  pre- 
liminary applicatiou  ;  and  that,  as  to  my  guardians, 
I  was  bound  to  acquit  them  of  all  oversight  in  this 
instance,  they  being  no  parties  to  my  prcaent  scheme. 
The  Dean  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this  state- 
ment. I,  on  my  part,  was  just  then  making  my 
parting  bows,  and  had  reached  the  door,  when  a  ges- 
ture of  the  Dean's,  courteously  waving  me  back  to 
tlie  sofa  I  had  quitted,  invited  me  to  resume  my 
explanations ;  and  I  had  a  conviction  at  the  moment 
that  the  interview  would  have  terminated  in  the 
Dean's  suspending  his  standing  rule  In  my  favor. 
But,  just  at  that  moment,  the  thundering  heralds  of 
the  Dean's  hall  announced  some  man  of  high  rank ; 
the  sovereign  of  Christ  Church  seemed  distressed  for 
a  moment ;  but  then  recollecting  himself,  bowed  iu 
a  way  to  indicate  that  I  was  dismissed.  And  thus 
it  happened  that  I  did  not  become  a  member  of  Christ 
Church. 

A  few  days  passed  in  thoughtless  indecision.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  a  trivial  difBculty  arose  to  settle 
my  determination.  I  had  brought  about  fifty  guineas 
to  Oxford ;  but  the  expenses  of  an  Oxford  inn,  with 
almost  daily  entertainments  to  young  friends,  had 
made  such  inroads  upon  this  sum,  that,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  contingencies  incident  to  a  college  initia- 
tion, enough  would  not  remain  to  meet  the  usual 
demand  for  what  is  called  "  caution  money."  This 
is  a  small  sum,,  properly  enough  demanded  of  every 
student,  when  matriculated,  as  a  pledge  for  meeting 
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any  loss  from  ansettled  arrears,  such  as  his  BuJdun 
death  or  his  unannounced  departure  might  else  con- 
tinually be  inflicting  upon  his  college.  By  releasing 
the  college,  therefore,  from  all  necessity  for  degradiug 
vigilance  or  persecution,  this  demand  does,  in  effect, 
operate  beneficially  to  the  feelings  of  all  parties.  In 
most  colleges  it  amounts  to  twenty-five  pounds  ;  in 
one  only  it  was  considerably  loss.  And  this  trifling 
consideration  it  was,  concurring  with  a  reputation  at 
thai  lime  for  relaxed  discipline,  which  flnally  deter- 
mined me  in  preferring  W s  College  to  all  others. 

This  college  had  the  capital  disadvantage,  in  my  eyes, 
that  its  chapel  possessed  no  organ,  and  no  musical 
service.  But  any  other  choice  would  have  driven 
me  to  an  instant  call  for  more  money  —  a  measure 
which,  as  too  liagrantly  in  contradiction  to  the  whole 
terms  on  which  1  had  volunteered  to  undertake  an 
Oxford  life,  I  could  not  find  nerves  to  face. 

At  W College,  therefore,  I  entered :  and  here 

arises  the  proper  occasion  for  stating  the  true  costs 
of  an  Oxford  education.  First  comes  the  question  of 
lodging.  This  item  varies,  as  may  be  supposed  ;  but 
my  own  case  will  place  on  record  the  two  extremes 
of  cost  in  one  particular  college,  nowadays  differing, 
I  believe,  from  the  general  standard.  The  first 
rooms  assigned  me,  being  small  and  ill-lighted,  as 
part  of  an  old  Gothic  building,  were  charged  at  four 
guineas  a  year.  These  I  soon  exchanged  for  others 
a  little  better,  and  for  them  I  paid  six  guineas.  Finally, 
by  privilege  of  seniority,  1  obtained  a  handsome  set 
of  well-proportioned  rooms,  in  a  modern  section  of 
"the  college,  charged  at  ten  guineas  a  year.  This  set 
was  composed  of  three  rooms  ;  namely,  an  airy  bed- 
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room,  a  study,  and  a.  epacious  room  for  receiving 
visitors.  This  range  of  accommodation  is  pretty 
general  in  Oxford,  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be 
taken  perhaps  as  representing  the  average  amount 
of  luxury  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  average  amount 
of  cost.  The  furniture  and  the  fittings  up  of  these 
rooms  cost  me  about  twenty-five  guineas ;  for  the 
Oxford  rule  ia,  that  if  you  take  the  rooms  (which  ia 
at  your  own  option),  in  that  case,  you  Ihird  the  fur- 
niture and  the  embellishments — that  is,  you  succeed 
to  the  total  cost  diminished  by  one  third.  Yoa  pay, 
therefore,  two  guineas  out  of  each  three  to  your  iin- 
mediate  predecessor.  But,  as  he  also  may  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  furniture  upon  the  same  terms,  when- 
ever there  happejis  to  have  been  a  rapid  succession 
of  occupants,  the  originiil  cost  to  a  remote  predeces- 
sor is  sometimes  brought  down,  by  this  process  of 
diminution,  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  true  value  ;  and 
yet  no  individual  occupant  can  complain  of  any 
heavy  loss.  Whilst  upon  this  subject,  I  may  observe 
tltat,  in  the  seventeenth  centurj',  in  Milton's  time, 
for  example  (about  1624),  and  for  more  than  sixty 
years  after  that  era,  the  practice  of  chumship  pre- 
vailed :  every  set  of  chambers  was  possessed  by  two 
cooccupants  ;  they  had  generally  the  same  bed-room, 
and  a  common  study  ;  and  they  were  called  chums. 
This  practice,  once  all  but  universal,  is  now  entirely 
extinct ;  and  the  extinction  serves  to  mark  the 
advance  of  the  country,  not  so  much  in  luxury  as 
iu  refinement. 

The  next  item  whicli  I  shall  notice  is  that  which 
in  college  bills  is  expressed  by  the  word  Tutorage. 
This  is  the  same  in  all  colleges,  I  believe,  namely. 
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ten  guineas  per  aimum.  And  this  head  suggests  an 
explanation  which  is  most  important  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Oxford,  aiid  fitted  to  clear  up  a  yery  extensive 
delusion.  Some  j'esirs  ago,  a  most  elaborate  state- 
ment waa  circulated  of  ttie  numhei'  and  costly  endow- 
ment of  the  Oxford  professorships.  Some  thirty  or 
more  there  were,  it  was  alleged,  and  five  or  six  only 
which  were  not  held  as  absolute  siTiecures.  Now, 
this  is  a  charge  which  I  am  not  here  meaning  to 
discuss.  Whether  defensible  or  not,  I  do  not  now 
inquire.  It  ia  the  practical  interpretation  and  con- 
struction of  this  charge  which  I  here  wish  to  rectify. 
In  most  universities,  except  those  of  England,  the 
professors  are  the  body  on  whom  devolves  the  whole 
duty  and  burthen  of  teaching  ;  they  compose  the 
sole  fountains  of  instruction  ;  and  if  those  fountainn 
fail,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  the  one  great  purpose 
of  the  institution  ia  defeated.  But  this  inference, 
valid  for  all  other  places,  is  not  so  for  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  And  here,  again,  the  difi'erencc  arises 
out  of  the  peculiar  distribution  of  these  bodies  into 
separate  and  independent  colleges.  Each  college 
takes  upon  itself  the  regular  instruction  of  its  sepa- 
rate inmates  —  of  these  and  of  no  others  ;  and  for  this 
ofSce  it  appoints,  after  careful  selection,  trial,  and 
probation,  the  best  qualified  amongst  those  of  its  sen- 
ior members  who  choose  to  undertake  a  ti-ust  of  such 
heavy  responsibility.  These  oflicers  are  called  Tutors ; 
and  they  are  connected  by  duties  and  by  accountap 
bility,  not  with  the  university  at  all,  but  with  their 
own  private  colleges.  The  professors,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  public  functionaries,  not  connected  (as 
respects  the  exercise  of  their  duties]  with  any  col- 
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lege  whatHoever — not  even  -with  their  own — but 
altogetfaer  and  exclusively  with  the  whole  university. 
Besides  the  public  tutors  appointed  in  each  college, 
on  the  scale  of  one  to  each  dozen  or  score  of  students, 
there  are  also  tutors  strictly  private,  who  attend  any 
students  in  search  of  special  and  extraordinary  aid, 
on  terms  settled  privately  by  themselves.  Of  these 
persons,  or  their  existence,  the  college  takes  no  cogi- 
nizance  ;  but  between  the  two  classes  of  tutors,  the 
moat  studious  young  men — those  who  would  be 
most  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lectures  read 
by  the  professors  —  have  their  whole  time  pretty 
severely  oct-upied  ani  the  inference  from  all  this 
is,  not  only  thit  the  uourse  of  Oxford  education 
would  suff  1  httle  if  no  professors  it  all  existed,  but 
also  that,  if  the  existing  professors  were  exabundanii 
to  voluoteer  the  most  exemplary  spint  of  exertion, 
however  much  this  spectacle  of  <-i  nscientious  dealing 
might  edify  the  university  it  would  contribute  but 
little  to  the  promotion  of  acidemic  pui  poses.  The 
establishment  cf  professors  is  in  fict  a  thing  of 
ornament  ind  pomp  Elbtwheie  they  are  the  work- 
ing servants  but  in  Oxford  the  mnusters  corres- 
ponding to  them  bear  ■another  name  — they  are 
called  Tuloi  ■>  These  are  the  working  agents  ia  the 
Oxford  system  and  the  professors  with  s 
many  caset.  merely  noTninal  are  persons  s 
and  properly  sequestered,  to  the  solitary  cultivation 
and  advancement  of  knowledge,  which  a  different 
order  of  men  is  appointed  to  communicate. 

Here  lot  us  pause  for  one  moment,  to  notice 
another  peculiarity  in  the  Oxford  system,  upon  the 
tendeacy  of  which  I  shall  confidently  make  my  ap- 
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peal  to  the  good  sense  of  all  unprejudiced  readei's. 
I  have  said  that  the  tutors  of  Oxford  coneepoiid  to 
the  professors  of  other  universities.  But  this  correa 
pondence,  which  is  absolute  and  unquestionable  as 
regards  the  point  then  at  issue,  —  namely,  where  we 
are  to  look  for  that  limb  of  the  establishment  on 
which  rests  the  main  teaching  agency,  —  is  liable  to 
considerable  qualification,  when  we  examine  the 
mode  of  their  teaching'.  In  both  cases,  this  is  con- 
veyed by  what  is  termed  "lecturing';" — but  what 
is  the  meaning  of  a  lecture  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere  ? 
Elsewhere,  it  means  a  solemn  dissertation,  read,  or 
sometimes  histrionically  declaimed,  by  the  professor. 
In  Oxford,  it  means  aa  exercise  performed  orally  by 
the  students,  occasionally  assisted  by  the  tutor,  and 
subject,  in  its  whole  course,  to  his  corrections,  and 
what  may  be  called  his  scholia,  or  collateral  sugges- 
tions and  improvemonta.  Now,  difi'er  as  men  may 
as  to  other  features  of  the  Oxford,  compared  with 
the  hostile  system,  here  I  conceive  that  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  or  demur.  An  Oxford  lecture  im- 
poses a  real,  hono,  fide  task  upon  the  student ;  it  will 
not  suffer  him  to  fall  asleep,  either  literally  or  in  the 
energies  of  his  understanding ;  it  is  a  real  drill, 
Quder  the  excitement,  perhaps,  of  personal  competi- 
tion, and  under  the  review  of  a  superior  scholar. 
But,  in  Germany,  under  the  declamations  of  the  pro- 
fessor, the  young  men  are  often  literally  sleeping  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  bow  the  attention  can  be  kept 
from  wandering,  on  this  plan,  which  subjects  the 
auditor  to  no  risk  of  sudden  question  or  personal 
appeal.  As  to  tJie  prizes  given  for  essays,  etc.,  by 
the  professors,  these  have  the  effect  of  drawing  forta 
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latent  talent,  but  they  can  yield  no  criterion  of  the 
attention  paid  to  the  professor  ;  not  to  say  that  the 
competition  for  these  prizes  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
Sometimes  it  is  true  that  examinations  take  place ; 
but  the  Oxford  lecture  is  a  daily  examination  ;  and, 
waiving  Hiat,  what  chance  is  there  (I  would  ask)  for 
searching  examinations,  for  examinations  conducted 
with  the  requisite  aucloritas  (or  weight  of  influence 
derived  from  personal  qualities),  if — .which  may 
Ileaven  prevent  I  —  the  German  tenure  of  professor- 
ships were  substituted  for  our  Bi-itish  one  :  that  is, 
if  for  independent  and  liheral  teachers  were  substi- 
tuted poor  mercenary  haberdashers  of  knowledge  — 
cap  in  hand  to  opulent  students  —  servile  to  their 
caprices  —  and,  at  one  blow,  degrading  the  science 
they  profess,  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil?  Tet  I  hear 
that  such  advice  was  given  to  a  Roya!  Commission, 
sent  to  investigate  one  or  more  of  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities. In  the  German  universities,  every  pro- 
fessor holds  his  situation,  not  in  his  good  behavior, 
but  on  the  capricious  pleasure  of  the  young  men  who 
resort  to  his  market.  He  opens  a  shop,  in  fact : 
others,  without  limit,  generally  men  of  no  credit  or 
known  respectability,  are  allowed  to  open  rival 
shops  ;  and  the  result  is,  sometimes,  that  the  whole 
kennel  of  scoundrel  professors  ruin  one  another  ; 
each  standing  with  his  mouth  open,  to  leap  at  any 
bone  thrown  amongst  them,  from  the  table  of  the 
"  Burschen  ;  "  all  liating,  fighting,  calumniating  each 
other,  until  the  land  is  sick  of  its  base  knowledge- 
mongers,  and  would  vomit  the  loathsome  crew,  were 
any  natural  channel  open  to  their  instincts  of  abhor- 
rence.    The  most  important  of  the  Scottish  profess- 
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orshipH  —  those  which  are  fundamentally  morticed 
to  the  moral  institutions  of  the  land  —  are  upon  the 
footing  of  Oxford  tutorshipa,  as  regards  emoluments  ; 
that  ie,  they  are  not  sufl'cred  to  keep  up  a  precarious 
mendicant  existence,  upon  the  alms  of  the  students, 
or  npon  their  fickle  admirations.  It  is  made  impera- 
tive upon  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  ministry 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  that  he  shall  show  a  ccrtifloate 
of  attendance  through  a  given  number  of  seasons  at 
given  lectures. 

The  next  item  in  the  quarterly  (or,  technically,  the 
term)  bills  of  Oxford  is  for  servants.  This,  in  my 
college,  and,  1  believe,  in  all  others,  amounted,  nom- 
inally, to  two  guineas  a  year.  That  sum,  however, 
was  paid  to  a  principal  servant,  whom,  perhaps,  you 
seldom  or  never  saw  ;  the  actual  attendance  upon 
yourself  being  performed  by  one  of  his  deputies  ;  and 
to  this  deputy — who  is,  in  effect,  a  factotum,  com- 
bining in  his  single  person  all  the  functions  of  cham- 
bermaid, valet,  waiter  at  meals,  and  porter  or  errand- 
boy — by  the  custom  of  the  place  and  your  own  sense 
of  propriety,  you  cannot  but  give  something  or  other 
in  the  shape  of  perquisites.  I  was  told,  on  entering, 
that  half  a  guinea  a  quarter  was  the  customary  allow- 
ance, —  the  same  sum,  in  fact,  as  was  levied  by  the 
college  for  his  principal ;  but  I  gave  mine  a  guinea 
a  quarter,  thinking  that  little  enough  for  the  many 
services  he  performed  ;  and  others,  who  were  richer 
than  myself,  I  dare  say,  often  gave  much  more.  Tot, 
sometimes,  it  struck  me,  irom  the  gratitude  which 
his  looks  testified,  on  mj  punctual  payment  of  this 
guinea,  —  for  it  was  the  only  bill  with  regard  to 
which  I  troubled  myself   to  practise  any  severe 
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punctuality,  -^  that  perhaps  some  thoughtless  youDg 
man  might  give  him  less,  or  might  even  forget  to 
give  anything;  and,  at  all  events,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  half  that  sum  would  have  contented  him. 
These  minutiEe  I  record  purposely;  my  immediate 
object  being  to  give  a  rigorous  statement  of  the  real 
expenses  incident  to  an  English  university  education, 
partly  as  a  guide  to  the  calculations  of  parents,  and 
partly  as  au  answer  to  the  somewhat  libellous  exag- 
gerations which  are  current  on  this  subject,  in  times 
lite  these,  when  even  the  truth  itself,  and  received  in 
a  spirit  of  candor  the  most  indulgent,  may  be  all  too 
littlfe  to  defend  these  venerable  seats  of  learning  from 
the  ruin  which  seems  brooding  over  them.  Yet,  no 
Abominable  is  the  language  of  despair  even  in  a  des 
perate  situation.  And,  therefore,  Oxford,  ancien 
mother  1  and  thou,  Cambridge,  twin-light  of  Eiig- 
land  1  bo  vigilant  and  erect,  for  the  enemy  stands 
all  your  gates  I  Two  centuries  almost  have  passed 
since  the  boar  was  within  your  vineyards,  laying 
waste  and  desolating  your  heritage.  Yet  that  storm 
was  not  final,  nor  that  eclipse  total.  May  this  also 
prove  but  a  trial  and  a  shadow  of  affliction  I  which 
affliction,  may  it  prove  to  you,  mighty  incorpora- 
tions, what,  sometimes,  it  is  to  us,  poor,  frail  h<ymun~ 
cuU — a  process  of  purification,  a  solemn  and  oracu- 
lar warning!  And,  when  that  cloud  is  overpast, 
then,  rise,  ancient  powers,  wiser  and  better — ready, 
like  the  hi/utaSt/ipo^ni  of  old,  to  enter  upon  a  second 
sladium,  and  to  transmit  the  sacred  torch  through  a 
second  period  of  twice*   five  hundred  years.     So 

•Orford  may  oonfessedlj  olftim  a,  dnnition  of  that  estent ;  and 
the  preteq^ioaa  of  Caiubridgo,  in  that  reapect,  if  loaa  uspiring,  aie, 
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prays  a  loyal  alumnus,  whose  presumption,  if  any  bo, 
in  taking  upon  himself  a  monitory  tone,  is  privileged 
by  zoal  and  filial  anxiety. 

To  return,  however,  into  the  track  from  which  I 
have  digressed.  The  reader  will  understand  that  any 
student  is  at  liberty  to  have  private  servauts  of  his 
own,  as  many  and  of  what  denomination  he  pleases. 
This  point,  as  many  others  of  a  merely  personal  bear- 
ing, when  they  happen  to  stand  in  no  relation  to 
public  discipline,  neither  the  university  nor  the  pai"- 
ticular  college  of  the  student  feels  summoned  or 
even  authorized  to  deal  with.  Neither,  in  fact,  does 
any  other  university  in  Europe ;  and  why,  then, 
notice  the  case  ?  Simply  thus  :  if  the  Oxford  disci- 
pline, in  this  particular  chapter,  has  nothing  special 
or  peculiar  about  it,  yet  the  case  to  which  it  applies 
has,  and  is  almost  exclusively  found  in  our  universi- 
ties. On  the  continent  it  happens  most  rarely  that 
a  student  has  any  funds  disposable  for  luxuries  so 
eminently  such  as  grooms  or  footmen ;  but  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  the  case  occurs  often  enough  to 
attract  notice  from  the  least  vigilant  eye.  And 
thus  we  find  set  down  to  the  credit  account  of  other 
universities  the  non-existence  of  luxury  in  this  or 
other  modes,  whilst,  meantime,  it  is  well  known  to 
the  fair  inquirer  that  each  or  all  are  indulgences, 
not  at  all  or  so  much  as  in  idea  proscribed  by  the 
sumptuary  edicts  of  those  universities  ;  but,  simply, 
by  the  lower  scale  of  their  general  revenues.  And 
this  lower  scale,  it  will  be  said  —  how  do  you  account 
for  that  ?  I  answer,  not  so  much  by  the  general 
inferiority  of  continental  Europe  to  Great  Britain  in 
diffusive  wealth   (though  that  argument  goes  fo» 
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BOraething,  it  being  notorious  that,  whilst  immoder- 
ate wealth,  conoentratod  in  a  small  number  of  hands, 
exists  in  various  continental  states  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  with  us,  moderately  large  estates,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  with  them,  as  one  to  two  hundred,  or 
even  two  hundred  and  fifty,  in  comparison  of  ours), 
but  chiefly  upon  this  faet,  which  is  too  much  over- 
looked, tiiat  the  foreign  universities  are  not  peopled 
from  the  wealthiest  classes,  which  are  the  class  either 
already  noble,  or  wishing  to  become  such.  And 
why  is  that  ?  Purely  from  the  vicious  constitution 
of  society  on  the  continent,  where  all  the  fountains 
of  honor  lie  in  the  military  profession  or  in  the  diplo- 
matic. We  English,  haters  and  rovilers  of  ourselves 
beyond  all  precedent,  disparagers  of  our  own  emi- 
nent advantages  beyond  all  sufferance  of  honor  or 
good  sense,  and  daily  playing  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  enemies,  who  hate  us  out  of  mere  envy  or 
shame,  have  amongst  us  some  hundreds  of  writers 
who  will  die  or  suffer  martyrdom  upon  this  proposi- 
tion— that  aristocracy,  and  the  spirit  and  prejudices 
of  aristocracy,  are  more  operative  (more  effectually 
and  more  extensively  operative)  amongst  ourselves, 
than  in  any  other  known  society  of  men.  Now,  I, 
who  believe  all  errors  to  arise  in  some  narrow,  pai^ 
tjal,  or  angular  view  of  truth,  am  seldom  disposed 
to  meet  any  sincere  afSrmation  by  a  blank,  unmod- 
ified denial.  Knowing,  therefore,  that  some  acute 
observers  do  really  believe  this  doctrine  as  to  the 
aristocratic  forces,  and  the  way  in  which  they  mould 
English  society,  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  some 
symptoms  do  really  exist  of  such  a  phenomenon ; 
and  the  only  remark  I  shall  here  make  on  the  case  is 
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this,  that,  vciy  often,  where  any  force  nr  influence 
reposes  upon  deep  realities,  and  upon  undisturbed 
foundations,  there  will  be  the  least  heard  of  loqua- 
cious and  noisy  expressions  of  its  power ;  which 
expressions  arise  most,  not  where  the  current  is  moat 
violent,  but  where  (being  possibly  the  weakest)  it  ia 
most  fretted  with  resistance. 

In  England,  the  very  reason  why  the  aristocratic 
feeling  mates  itself  so  sensibly  felt  and  so  diednctly 
an  object  of  notice  to  the  censorious  observer  is, 
because  it  maintains  a  troubled  existence  amongst 
counter  and  adverse  influences,  so  many  and  so  po- 
tent. This  might  be  illustrated  abundantly.  But, 
»&  respects  the  particular  question  before  me,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  this  :  With  us  the  profession  and 
exercise  of  knowledge,  as  a  moans  of  livelihood,  is 
honorable;  on  the  continent  it  is  not  so.  The 
knowledge,  for  instance,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
three  learned  professions,  does,  with  us,  lead  to  dis- 
tinction and  civil  importance ;  no  man  can  pretend 
to  deny  this  ;  nor,  by  consequence,  that  the  profess- 
ors personally  take  rank  with  the  highest  order  of 
gentlemen.  Are  they  not,  I  demand,' everywhere 
with  us  on  the  same  footing,  in  point  of  rank  and 
consideration,  as  those  who  bear  the  king's  commis- 
sion in  the  army  and  navy  ?  Can  this  be  affirmed  of 
the  continent,  either  generally,  or,  indeed,  partially  f 
I  say,  no.  Let  us  take  Germany,  as  an  illustration. 
Many  towns  (for  anything  I  know,  all)  present  us 
with  a  regular  bisection  of  the  resident  notables,  or 
wealthier  class,  into  two  distinct  (often  hostile)  cote- 
ries :  one  beingcomposed  of  those  who  are  "  noble  ;  " 
the   other,   of  families  equally  well  educated   and 
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accomplished,  but  not,  in  the  continental  Benso, 
"noble."  The  meaning  and  value  of  the  word  is  so 
sntirely  misapprehended  by  the  beet  English  writers, 
being,  in  fact,  derived  from  our  own  way  of  applying 
it,  that  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  its  tnie 
value.  A  "nobility,"  which  is  numerous  enough  t^i 
fill  a  separate  ball-room  in  every  sixth-rate  town, 
it  needs  no  argument  to  show,  cannot  be  a  nobility 
in  any  English  sense.  In  fact,  an  edelmann  or  noble- 
nan,  in  the  German  sense,  is  strictly  what  we  moan 
by  a  iom  gentleman  ;  with  this  one  only  difference, 
th'xt,  whereas,  with  us,  the  rank  which  denorainatea 
a  man  such  passes  off  by  shades  so  insensible,  and 
almost  infinite,  into  the  ranks  below,  that  it  becomas 
impossible  to  assign  it  any  strict  demarkation  or 
lines  of  sepa-ation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  continenta' 
noble  points  to  certain  fixed  barriers,  in  the  shape 
of  privileges,  which  divide  him,  per  saUum,  from 
those  who  are  below  his  own  order.  But  were  if 
not  for  this  one  legal  benefit  of  accurate  circumscrip- 
tion and  slight  favor,  tfic  continental  noble,  whethei 
B>iron  of  Germany,  Count  of  France,  or  Prince  of 
Sicily  and  of  Russia,  is  sinply  on  a  level  with  the 
common  landed  esquire  of  Britain,  and  not  on  a  levo' 
in  very  numerous  oases. 

Such  being  the  case,  how  paramount  must  be  the 
spirit  of  aristocracy  in  continental  society  1  Our 
haule  noblesse — -our  genuine  nobihty,  who  are  such 
in  the  general  feeling  of  their  compatriots  —  will  do 
(hat  which  the  phantom  of  nobility  of  tho  continent 
will  not :  the  spurious  nobles  of  Germany  will  not 
mix,  on  equal  terms,  with  their  untitled  fellow-citi- 
zens, living  in  the  same  city  and  in  the  same  styl*" 
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as  thumselves  ;  they  will  not  meet  them  in  the  same 
ball  or  concert-room.  Our  great  territorial  nobility, 
though  sometimes  forming'  exclusive  circles  (but  not, 
however,  upon  any  principle  of  high  birth),  do  so 
daily.  They  mix  ae  equal  partakers  in  the  same 
amusements  of  races,  balls,  musical  ^semblies,  with 
the  baronets  (or  elite  of  the  gentry)  ;  with  the  landed 
esquires  (or  middle  gentry) ;  with  the  superior  order 
of  tradesmen  (who,  in  Germany,  are  absolute  ciphers, 
for  political  weight,  or  social  consideration,  but,  with 
uB,  constitute  the  lower  and  broader  stratum  of  the 
nobihtas,*  or  gentry).  The  obscure  baronage  of 
Germany,  it  is  undeniable,  insist  upon  having  "an 
atmosphere  of  their  own  ;  "  whilst  the  Howards,  the 
Stanleys,  the  Talbots,  of  England ;  the  Hamiltons, 
the  Douglases,  the  Gordons,  of  Scotland,  are  content 
to  acknowledge  a  sympathy  with  the  libera]  part  of 
their  untitled  countrymen,  in  that  point  which  most 
searchingly  tries  the  principle  of  aristocratic  pride, 
namely,  in  their  pleasures.  To  have  the  same  pur- 
suits of  business  with  another,  may  be  a  result  of 
accident  or  position  ;  to  have  the  same  pleasures, 

•  lb  mfly  be  naoeHsary  to  iuform  some  readcra  that  tbe  word  anble, 
hj  whieh  so  large  a  sjsteto  of  imposition  and  fraud,  as  to  tbo  ooupo- 
silion  of  foreign  sooietj,  haa  long  boon  praotised  upon  tho  orednlity 
of  tbo  Britiab,  oortaaponds  to  out  word  geniUmanls  (or,  tatber,  to 
tbe  Tulgnr  word  gaiifd,  if  that  word  were  ever  used  legally,  or  tjlra 
ffrailum),  not  Dierely  apoD  bba  argument  of  its  tdrtual  and  operative 
yaluo  in  tbe  general  estimate  of  men  (that  is,  npon  the  argnmenl 
that  a  oonnt,  baron,  to.,  does  not,  qua  such,  command  any  deeper 
feeling  of  respect  or  homage  than  a  British  esqnire),  but  also  upon 
the  fact,  that,  originally,  in  all  English  registers,  as,  for  iastapoe,  in 
the  Oxford  matrieulation  registers,  all  the  upper  geutry  (knights, 
wquircs,  4o.)  are  teobnioally  designated  by  the  word  aolaUs.  —  iri 
Cli'^ttiUrliiync,  4v. 
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leing  a  matter  of  choice,  argues  a  comnmiiitj  of 
nature  in  the  moral  Beneibilitios,  in  that  part  of  our 
constitution  which  differences  one  man  from  another 
in  the  capacities  of  greatness  and  elevation.  As 
with  their  amusemeiits,  so  with  their  graver  employ- 
menta ;  the  same  mutual  repulsion  continuee  to 
divide  the  two  orders  through  life. 

The  nobles  either  live  in  gloomy  seclusion  upon 
their  private  funds,  wherever  the  privilege  of  primo- 
geniture has  enabled  them  to  do  so  ,  or,  having  no 
funds  at  all  (the  case  of  ninety  nine  iq  one  hundred), 
they  go  into  the  armj  th  it  profcisjon  the  profession 
of  arms,  being  rej,  tided  is  the  anly  one  compatible 
with  an  edelmann  s  pretensions  buch  was  once  the 
feeling  itt  England  sut-h  is  still  the  fueling  on  tie 
continent.  It  ib  a  piejudice  naturiUy  clinging  to  a 
semi-barbaroue  (because  giowing  out  of  a  barbar- 
ous) state,  and,  m  its  degree  chnging  to  every  stage 
of  imperfect  civilization  ;  and,  were  there  no  other 
argument,  this  would  be  a  sufBcient  one,  that  Eng- 
land, under  free  institutions,  has  outrun  the  conti- 
nent, in  real  civilization,  by  a  century  ;  a  fact  which 
is  concealed  by  the  forma  of  luxurious  refinement  in 
a  few  exclusive  classes,  too  often  usurping  the  name 
and  honors  of  radical  civilization. 

From  the  super-appreciation  of  the  military  profes- 
sion arises  a  corresponding  contempt  of  all  other 
professions  whatsoever  paid  hy  feliow-dtizem,  and  not 
by  the  king  or  the  state.  The  clerical  profession  is 
in  the  most  abject  degradation  throughout  Southern 
Germany  ;  and  the  reason  why  this  forces  itself  lees 
imperiously  upon  tlie  public  notice  is,  that,  in  rural 
situations,  from  the  absence  of  a  resident   geutrj' 
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(speaking  generally),  tlio  paator  is  brought  into  rare 
collision  with  those  who  style  themselves  noble; 
whilst,  in  towns,  the  clergy  find  people  enough  to 
countonanoe  those  who,  being  in  the  same  circum- 
Btances  as  to  comfort  and  liberal  education,  are  also 
under  the  same  ban  of  rejection  from  the  "  nobility," 
or  born  gentry.  The  legal  profession  is  equally  de- 
graded ;  even  &  barrister  or  advocate  holds  a  place  in 
the  public  esteem  little  differing  from  that  of  an  Old 
Bailey  attorney  of  the  worst  class.  And  this  result 
is  the  less  liable  to  modification  from  personal  quali- 
ties, inasmuch  as  there  is  no  great  theatre  (^  with 
us)  for  individual  display.  Forensic  eloquence  is 
unknown  in  Germany,  as  it  is  too  generally  on  the 
continent,  irora  the  defect  of  all  popular  or  open 
judicatures.  A  similar  defect  of  deliberative  assem- 
blies —  such,  at  least,  as  represent  any  popular  influ- 
ences and  debate  with  open  doors- — intercepts  the 
very  possibility  of  senatorial  eloquence.*  That  of  the 
pulpit  only  remains.  But  even  of  this  —  whether  it  be 
fiom  want  of  the  excitement  and  contagious  emula- 
tion from  the  other  fields  of  oratory,  or  from  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Luthe rani sm  ■ — no  models  have  yet 
arisen  that  could,  for  one  moment,  sustain  a  compar- 
ison with  those  of  England  or  Prance,  The  highest 
names  in  this  department  would  not,  to  a  foreign 

•  The  snbjeot  is  arauaingly  illustrated  by  an  imeodote  of  Goethe, 

phrenologist,  had  foaad  out,  in  Ooethe's  strnotnre  of  head,  the  sum 
promiso  of  a  great  omtor.  "Strange  infatuation  of  nature  1"  ob- 
Bervefl  Goetho,  on  this  assoranoe,  "  to  endow  uie  so  riohlj  and  liber- 
ally for  tliat  particular  destination  which  onljtho  inatitutions  of  my 
country  render  impossible.    Musio  for  the  deaf !    Eloquenea  without 
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ear,  carry  with  them  any  of  that  significiince  o! 
promise  which  surrounds  the  names  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  or  Barrow,  Boasuet  or  Bourdaloue,  to  those 
even  who  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  their 
works.  This  ahsonce  of  all  fields  for  gathering  pub- 
tic  distinctions  cooperates,  in  a  very  powerful  way, 
with  the  contempt  of  the  born  gentry,  to  degrade 
these  professions  ;  and  this  double  agency  is,  a  third 
time,  reinforced  by  those  political  arrangements 
which  deny  every  form  of  state  honor  or  conspicuous 
promotion  to  the  very  highest  description  of  excel- 
lence, whether  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the  civic 
council.  Not  "  the  fluent  Murray,"  or  the  accom- 
plished Erskine,  from  the  English  bar — not  Pericles 
or  Demosthenes,  from  the  fierce  democracies  of  Greece 
—  not  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  —  could  snatch  a 
wreath  from  public  homage,  nor  a  distinction  from 
the  state,  nor  found  an  influence,  nor  leave  behind 
them  an  operative  model,  in  Germany,  as  now  con- 
stituted. Other  walks  of  emolument  are  still  more 
despised.  Alfieri,  a  continental  "noble,"  that  is,  a 
born  gentleman,  speaks  of  bankers  as  we  in  England 
should  of  a  Jewish  usurer,  or  tricking  money-changer. 
The  libera!  trades,  such  as  those  which  minister  to 
literature  or  the  fine  arts,  which,  with  us,  confer  the 
station  of  gentleman  upon  those  who  exercise  them, 
are,  in  the  estimate  of  a  continental  "  noble,"  fitted 
to  assign  a  certain  rank  or  place  in  the  train  and 
equipage  of  a  gentleman,  but  not  to  entitle  their 
most  eminent  professors  to  sit  down,  except  by 
sufferance,  in  his  presence.  And,  Hpon  this  point, 
let  not  the  reader  derive  his  notions  irom  the  German 
books :  the  vast  majority  of  German  authors  are  not 
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"noble;"  and,  of  those  wlio  are,  nine  tenths  are 
libera]  in  this  roapect,  and  apeak  the  language  of 
liberality,  not  by  sympathy  with  their  own  order,  or 
as  representing  Ihsir  feelings,  but  iu  virtue  of  demo- 
cratic or  revolutionary  politics. 

Such  as  the  rank  is,  and  the  public  estimation  of 
the  leading  professions,  such  is  the  natural  condition 
of  the  universities  which  rear  them.  The  "  nobles  " 
going  generally  into  the  army,  or  leading  lives  of 
indolence,  the  majority  by  far  of  those  who  resort  to 
universities  do  so  as  a  means  of  future  livelihood. 
Few  seek  an  academic  life  in  Germany  who  have 
either  money  to  throw  away  on  superfluities  and 
external  show,  or  who  have  such  a  rank  to  support 
as  might  stimulate  their  pride  to  expenses  beyond 
their  means.  Parsimony  is,  therefore,  in  these 
places,  the  governing  law  ;  and  pleasure,  not  less 
fervently  wooed  than  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge, 
putting  off  her  robes  of  elegance  and  ceremony, 
descends  to  grossnesa,  and  not  seldom  lo  abject 
brutality. 

The  sum  of  my  argument  is  —  that,  because,  in 
comparison  of  the  army,  no  other  civil  profession  is, 
in  itself,  held  of  sufficient  dignity  ;  and  not  less,  per- 
haps, because,  under  governments  essentially  un- 
popular, none  of  these  professions  has  been  so 
dignified  artificially  by  the  state,  or  so  attached  to 
any  ulterior  promotion,  either  through  the  state  or  in 
tlie  state,  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  anstocratic 
pride  —  none  of  them  is  cultivated  as  a  means  of 
distinction,  but  originally  as  a  means  of  livelihood ; 
that  the  universities,  as  the  nurseries  of  these 
anhonored  professions,  share  naturally  In  ffir«r  degra- 
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dation ;  vin/i  that,  from  this  doublo  depreciation  of 
the  place  »-iid  its  fiaal  objects,  few  or  none  resort 
thither  who  can  be  supposed  to  bring  any  extra 
funda  for  supporting  a  system  of  luxury  ;  that  the 
general  temperance,  or  sobriety  of  demeanor,  is  far 
enough,  however,  from  keeping  pace  with  the  ab- 
sence of  costly  show ;  and  that,  for  this  absence 
even,  wg  arc  to  thank  their  poverty  rather  than  their 
will.  It  is  to  the  great  honor,  in  my  opinion,  of  our 
own  country,  that  those  often  resort  to  her  fountains 
who  have  no  motive  but  that  of  disinterested  rever- 
ence for  knowledge  ;  seeking,  as  all  men  perceive, 
neither  emolument  directly  from  university  f  d 
knowledge  as  the  means  of  emolument.  D  btl 
it  is    neither  dishonorable,  nor,  on   a  la  g  1 

possible  to  be  otherwise,  that  students  sho  Id  p 
their  academic  career  chiefly  as  minister  It  th 
capital  object  of  a  future  livelihood.  B  t  1 11  I 
contend  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  science  and  good 
letters  that  a  considerable  body  of  volunteers  should 
gather  about  their  banners,  without  pay  or  hopes  of 
preferment.  This  takes  place  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is 
but  a  trivial  concession  in  return,  on  the  part  of  the 
university,  that  she  should  allow,  even  if  she  had  the 
right  to  withhold,  the  privilege  of  living  within  her 
walls  as  they  would  have  lived  at  their  fathers'  seats  ; 
withoneonly  reserve,  applied  to  all  modes  of  expense 
that  are,  in  themselves,  immoral  excesses,  or  occa- 
sions of  scandal,  or  of  a  nature  to  interfere  too  much 
with  the  natural  hours  of  study,  or  specially  fitted 
to  teinpt  others  of  narrower  means  to  ruinous  emu- 
lation. 
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upon  those  principles,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  university  is  founded.  The  keeping 
of  hunters,  for  example,  is  unstatutahle.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  to  be  inevitable  that  young 
men  of  high  spirit,  familiar  with  this  amusement,  will 
Snd  means  to  pursue  it  in  defiance  of  all  the  powers, 
ho-wover  eserted,  that  can  properly  he  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  academic  officers.  The  range  of  the  proe- 
tor's  jurisdiction  is  limited  by  positive  law  ;  and 
what  should  hinder  a  young  man,  bent  upon  his 
pleasure,  from  fixing  the  station  of  his  hunter  a  few 
miles  out  of  Oxford,  and  riding  to  cover  on  a  hack, 
unamenable  to  any  censure  ?  For,  surely,  in  this 
age,  no  man  could  propose  so  absurd  a  thing  as  a 
general  interdiction  of  riding.  How,  in  fact,  does  the 
university  proceed  ?  She  discoun  to  nances  the  prac- 
tice ;  and,  if  forced  upon  her  notice,  she  visits  it  with 
censure,  and  that  sort  of  punishment  which  lies 
within  her  means.  But  she  takes  no  pains  to  search 
out  a  treap^s,  which,  by  the  mere  act  of  seeking 
to  evade  public  display  in  the  streets  of  the  univer- 
sity, already  tends  to  limit  itself ;  and  which,  besides, 
from  its  costh'ness,  can  never  become  a  prominent 
nuisance  This  I  mention  as  illustrating  the  spirit 
of  her  legislation  ;  and,  even  in  this  case,  the  reader 
must  carry  along  with  him  the  peculiar  distinction 
which  I  have  pressed  with  regard  to  English  univer- 
sities, fn  the  existence  of  a  large  volunteer  order  of 
students  seeking  only  the  liberalization,  and  not  the 
profits,  of  academic  life.  In  arguing  upon  their  case, 
it  is  not  the  fair  logic  to  say :  These  pursuits  taint 
the  decorum  of  the  studious  character  ;  it  is  not  feir 
to  calculate  how  much  is  lost  to  the  man  of  letters 
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by  such  addiction  to  fox-hunting  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, what  is  gained  to  the  fox-hunter,  who  would, 
at  any  rate,  be  such,  by  so  considerable  a  homage 
paid  to  letters,  and  so  inevitable  a  commerce  with 
men  of  learning.  Anything  whatsoeYor  attained  in 
this  direction,  is  probably  so  much  more  than  would 
have  been  attained  under  a  system  of  less  toleration. 
Lucro  ponamus,  we  say,  of  the  very  least  success  in 
Buch  a  case.  But,  in  speaking  of  toleration  as  ap- 
plied to  acts  or  habits  positively  against  the  stat- 
utes, I  limit  my  meaning  to  those  which,  in  their 
own  nature,  are  morally  indiflferent,  and  are  discoun- 
tenanced simply  as  indirectly  injurious,  or  as  pecu- 
liarly open  to  excess.  Because,  on  graver  offences 
(as  gambling,  &c.),  the  malicious  impeachers  of  Ox- 
ford must  well  have  known  that  no  toleration  what- 
soever is  practised  or  thought  of  Once  brought 
under  the  eye  of  the  university  in  a  clear  case  and 
on  clear  evidence,  it  would  be  punished  in  the  most 
exemplary  way  open  to  a  limited  authority  ;  by  rvs- 
licalion,  at  least — that  is,  banishment  for  a  certain 
number  of  terms,  and  consequent  loss  of  these  temis 
—  supposing  the  utmost  palliation  of  circumstances  ; 
and,  in  an  aggravated  case,  or  in  a  second  offence, 
most  certainly  by  final  expulsion. 

But  it  is  no  part  of  duty  to  serve  the  cause  even 
of  good  morals  by  impure  means  ;  and  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult beforehand  to  prevent  the  existence  of  vicious 
practices  so  long  as  men  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
the  means  of  seclusion  liable  to  no  violation,  as  it  is 
afterwards  difBcult,  witliout  breach  of  honor,  to  ob- 
tain proof  of  their  existence.  Gambling  has  been 
knovra  to  exist  in  some  dissenting  institutions  ;  and. 
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in  my  opinion,  with  no  blame  to  the  presidiug  au- 
thorities. As  to  Oxford  in  particular,  no  such  habif 
was  generally  prevalent  in  my  time  ;  it  is  not  an  Eng- 
lish vice  ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  great  losses 
sustained  in  this  way.  But,  were  it  othei-wise,  I 
must  hold,  that,  considering  the  numbers,  rank,  and 
great  opulence,  of  the  students,  such  a  habit  would 
impeach  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  age  rather  than 
tiie  vigilance  or  magisterial  fidelity  of  the  Oxford 
authorities.  They  are  limited,  like  other  magis- 
trates, by  honor  and  circumstances,  in  a  thousand 
ways  ;  and  if  a  knot  of  students  will  choose  to  meet 
for  purposes  of  gaming,  they  must  always  have  it  in 
their  power  to  bafile  every  honorable  or  becoming 
attempt  at  detecting  them.  But  upon  this  subject  I 
shall  make  two  statements,  which  may  have  some 
elTect  in  moderating  the  uncharitable  judgments 
upon  Oxford  discipline.  The  first  respects  the  age 
of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  this  discipline ;  on 
which  point  a  very  grave  error  prevails.  In  the  last 
Parliament,  not  once,  but  many  times  over.  Lord 
Brougham  and  others  assumed  that  the  students  of 
Oxford  were  chiefly  boys;  and  this,  not  idly  or  casu- 
ally, but  pointedly,  and  with  a  view  to  an  ulterior  ar- 
gument ;  for  instance,  by  way  of  proving  how  little 
they  were  entitled  to  judge  of  those  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles to  which  their  assent  was  demanded.  Now,  this 
argued  a  very  extraordinary  ignorance  ;  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  error  showed  the  levity  in  which  their  legis- 
lation was  conducted.  These  noble  lords  had  drawn 
their  ideas  of  a  university  exclusively  from  Glasgow. 
Here,  it  is  well  known,  and  I  mention  it  neither  for 
praise  nor  blame,  that  students  are  in  the  habit  of 
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coming  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  These  may 
allowably  be  styled  boys.  But,  with  regard  to  Ox- 
ford, eighteen  is  about  the  earliest  age  at  which 
young  men  begin  tbeir  reeidenec :  twenty  and  up 
wards  is,  therefore,  the  age  of  the  majority  ;  that  is, 
twenty  is  the  minimum  of  age  for  the  vast  majority  ; 
as  there  must  always  be  more  men  of  three  years' 
standing,  than  of  two  or  of  one.  Apply  this  fact  to 
the  question  of  discipline  :  young  men  beyond  twen- 
ty, generally, —  that  is  to  say,  of  the  age  which  qual- 
ifies men  for  seats  in  the  national  council,  —  can 
hardly,  with  decency,  either  be  called  c 
boys  ;  and  many  things  become  impossib 
to  them,,  which  might  be  of  easy  imposition  upon  an 
assemblage  reffi%  childish.  In  mere  justice,  therefore, 
when  speculating  upon  this  whole  subject  of  Oxford 
discipline,  the  reader  must  carry  along  with  him,  at 
every  step,  the  recollection  of  that  signal  difference 
as  to  age,  which  I  have  now  stated,  between  Oxoni- 
ans and  those  students  whom  the  hostile  party  con- 
template in  their  arguments.*     Meantmie,  to  show 

•  Whilst  I  am  writing,  s,  debate  of  the  present  Parliament  reported 
OD  SalHTday,  March  7,  18S5,  presents  ns  with  a  dptcrminate  repeti- 
tion of  the  error  wtich  I  have  been  exposing  ,  and,  a„am,  a"  in  tha 
lost  Parliainent,  this  error  is  not  inert,  but  is  used  for  a  hoBtila  (ap- 
parently a  malicions)  purpose  ;  nay,  which  is  remarkahla,  it  is  the 
lole  basis  upon  which  the  following  argument  repoaea.  Lord  Radnor 
again  assumes  that  the  atudonta  of  Oiford  are  "  hoys  ;  "  he  ia  again 
supported  in  this  miare presentation  by  Lord  Erongham  ;  and  again 
the  misrepresentation  ia  applied  to  a  pnrpoae  of  assault  upon  the 
English  universitiea,  but  espociolly  upon  Osford.  And  the  nature  of 
the  assault  does  not  allow  any  latitude  in  eonetruing  the  word  boys, 
nor  any  room  for  avaaion  aa  respaeta  the  total  charge,  eioept  what 
goes  tho  length  of  a  total  retraction.  The  charge  is,  that,  in  a  requi- 
lition  mada  at  tho  rery  threshold  of  academis  life,  upon  the  under 

35 
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that,  oven  under  every  obstacle  presented  by  thia 
difference  of  age,  the  Oxford  authorities  do,  never- 
theless, administer  their  discipline  with  fidelity,  with 
intrepidity,  and  with  indifference  as  respects  the  high 
and  the  low,  I  shall  select  from  a  crowd  of  similar 
recollections  two  anecdotes,  which  are  but  trifles  in 
themselves,  and  yet  are  not  such  to  him  who  recog- 
nizes them  as  expressions  of  a  uniform  system  of 
dealing. 

A.  great  whig  lord  (Earl  0 )  happened  (it  may 

be  ten  years  ago)  to  present  himself  one  day  at 
Trinity  (the  leading  college  of  Cambridge),  for  the 
puipose  of  introducing  Lord  F— ^ch,  his  son,  as  a 
fttturc  member  of  that  splendid  society.  Possibly  it 
mortified  his  aristocratic  feelings  to  hear  the  head  of 
the  college,  even  whilst  welcoming  the  young  noble- 
man in  courteous  terms,  yet  suggesting,  with  some 

itanding  and  the  honor  of  Ibo  studenla,  the  univerBitj  burdens  their 
conacieooes  to  an  estent,  which,  in  after  life,  when  reflection  has  en- 
lightened  them  to  the  moaning  of  their  ongagemenli,  proves  either  a. 
snare  to  those  who  trifle  with  their  engagements,  or  an  insupportable 
burden  to  those  who  do  not.  For  the  inoulpation  of  the  party  im. 
posing  snch  oaths,  it  is  essential  that  the  party  taking  them  should 
be  in  a  ohildiah  condition  cf  the  moral  eenae,  and  the  sense  of  respons- 
ibility ;  whereas,  atnongat  the  Oionian  imrfw-gradnates,  I  will  von. 
ture  to  say  that  the  nnmber  is  larger  of  those  who  rise  above  than 
nf  those  who  fall  below  twenty  ;  and,  as  to  eixleon  (assumed  as  the 
reprcsantatire  age  by  Lord  Kadoor),  in  my  time,  I  heard  of  only  one 
Btudent,  amongst,  perhaps,  sixteen  hnndred,  who  was  so  young.  I 
grieve  to  see  that  the  learned  prelate,  who  replied  to  the  assailants, 
uas  so  much  taken  by  surprise  ;  the  defence  might  have  been  made 
triumphant.     With  regard  to  oaths  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 

Icct  and  indolent  oversight.  Bnt  the  gravamen  of  that  reproach  does 
not  press  oielnsively  npon  Oxford  ;  aU  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Europe  aje  tainted  in  the  same  way,  more  especially  tho  moaa.Wt 
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solemnity,  that,  before  taking  any  final  resolution  in 
tlie  matter,  his  lordship  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  he  were  fully  prepared  to  submit  himself  to 
college  discipline  ;  for  that,  otherwise,  it  became  his 
own  duty  frankly  to  declare  that  the  coOego  would 
not  look  upon  his  accession  to  their  society  as  any 
advantage.  This  language  arose  out  of  some  recent 
experience  of  refractory  and  turbulent  conduct  upon 
the  part  of  various  young  men  of  rank  ;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  noble  earl,  in  his  surprise  at  a  salu- 
tation so  uncourtly,  might  regard  it,  in  a  tory  mouth, 
as  having  some  lurking  reference  to  his  own  whig 
politics.  If  so,  he  must  have  been  still  more  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  another  case,  which  would  meet 
him  before  he  left  Cambridge,  and  which  iavolved 
some  frank  dealing  as  well  as  frank  speaking,  when 
a  privilege  of  exception  might  have  been  presumed, 
if  tory  politics,  or  services  the  most  memorable, 
could  ever  create   such  a  privilege.     The  Duke  of 

W had  two  sons  at  Oxford.      Tlie  affair  is  now 

long  past ;  and  it  cannot  injure  cither  of  them  to  say, 
that  one  of  the  brothers  trespassed  against  the  col- 
lege disoipline,  in  some  way,  which  compelled  (or 
was  thought  to  compel)  the  presiding  authorities 
into  a  solemn  notice  of  fiis  conduct.  Expulsion  ap- 
peared to  be  the  appropriate  penalty  of  his  offences  : 
but,  at  this  point,  a  just  hesitation  arose.  Not  in 
any  servile  spirit,  but  under  a  proper  feeling  of  con- 
sideration for  so  eminent  a  public  benefactor  as  this 
young  nobleman's  father,  the  rulers  paused  — and  at 
length  signified  to  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  himself  privately  from  the  college,  but 
aleio,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  university.    He 
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did  BO ;  and  Ins  brother,  conceiving  him  to  have  been 
hai-ehly  treated,  withdrew  also  ;  and  both  transferred 
themselves  to  Cambridge.  That  could  not  be  pre- 
vented :  but  there  they  were  received  with  marked 
reserve.  One  was  not  received,  I  believe,  in  a  tech- 
nical sense ;  and  the  other  was  received  condition- 
ally ;  and  such  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  his 
future  conduct  as  served  most  amply,  and  in  a  case 
of  great  notoriety,  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  disci- 
pline, and,  in  an  extreme  case,  a  case  so  eminently 
an  extreme  one  that  none  like  it  is  ever  likely  to 
recur,  to  proclaim  the  footing  upon  which  the  vety 
highest  rank  is  received  at  the  English  universities. 
Is  that  footing  peculiar  to  Ihemf  I  willingly  believe 
that  it  is  not ;  and,  with  respect  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  I  am  persuaded  that  their  weight  of  dig- 
nity is  quite  sufBeient,  and  would  be  exerted  to 
secure  the  same  subordination  from  men  of  rank,  if 
circumstances  should  ever  bring  as  large  a  number 
of  that  class  within  their  gates,  and  if  their  discipline 
were  equally  applicable  to  the  habits  of  students  not 
domiciled  within  their  walls.  But,  as  to  the  smaller 
institutions  for  education  within  the  pale  of  dissent, 
I  feel  warranted  in  asserting,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
anecdotes  which  have  reached  me,  that  they  have 
not  the  auclorilas  requisite  for  adequately  maintain- 
ing their  dignity. 

So  mu  h  f     th        '  t  y    f         E  glish  univer- 

sities :  tl         gl    J  d  th     h  p]       t  application 

of  their        t      fl  th  t  tl    y  h        the  power  to 

be  repull  p     t     th  t      al  condition. 

Literatu       by       bttt  dfl        t  standai-d  of 

rank,  te  d   to     p  bl  q    1  ty    a  d,  as  ote  in- 
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stance  of  tliia,  properly  belonging  to  the  chapter  of 
servants,  which  originally  led  to  this  discussion,  it 
ought  to  be  known  that  the  class  of  "servitors," 
once  a  large  body  in  Oxford,  have  gradually  become 
practically  extinct  under  the  growing  liberality  of 
the  age  They  carried  in  their  academic  dress  a 
mirk  of  their  infenonty ;  they  waited  at  dinner  on 
those  of  higher  rank,  and  performed  other  menial 
services,  humiliating  to  themselves,  and  latterly  felt 
08  no  less  humiliating  to  the  general  name  and  inter- 
ests of  learning  The  better  taste,  or  rather  the 
relaxing  pressure  of  aristocratic  prejudice,  arising 
fi-om  the  vi^t  diffusion  of  trade  and  the  higher 
branches  of  mechanic  art,  have  gradually  caused 
these  functions  of  the  order  (oven  where  the  law 
would  not  permit  the  extinction  of  the  order)  to  be- 
come obsolete  In  my  time,  I  was  acquainted  with 
two  servitois  but  one  of  them  was  rapidly  pushed 
forward  into  a  higher  station ;  and  the  other  com- 
plained of  no  degradation,  beyond  the  giievoua  one 
of  exposing  himself  to  the  notice  of  young  women  in 
the  streets,  with  an  untassclled  cap ;  but  this  he 
contrived  to  evade,  by  generally  going  abroad  with- 
out his  academic  dress.  The  servitors  of  Oxford  are 
the  sizars  of  Cambridge  ;  and  I  believe  the  same 
changes  *  have  taken  place  in  both. 

One  only  account  with  the  college  remains  to  be 
noticed ;  but  this  is  the  main  one.     It  if 
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in  the  bills  by  the  word  battels,  derived  irom  the  old 
monkish  word  pal^Ua  (or  batclla),  a  plate ;  and  it 
comprehends  whatsoever  is  fiirnished  for  dinner  and 
for  supper,  including  malt  liquor,  but  not  wine,  as 
well  as  the  materials  for  breakfast,  or  for  any  cas- 
nal  refreshment  to  country  visitors,  excepting  only 
groceries.  These,  together  with  coals  and  fagots, 
candles,  wine,  fruit,  and  other  more  trifling  extras, 
which  are  matters  of  personal  choice,  form  so  many 
private  accounts  against  your  name,  and  are  usually 
furnished  by  tradesmen  living  near  to  the  college, 
and  sending  their  servants  daily  to  receive  orders. 
Supper,  as  a  meal  not  univereally  taken,  in  many 
colleges  is  served  privately  in  the  student's  own 
room  ;  though  some  colleges  still  retain  the  ancient 
custom  of  a  public  supper.  But  dinner  is,  in  all 
colleges,  a  public  meal,  taken  in  the  refectory  or 
"hall"  of  the  society;  which,  with  the  chapel  and 
library,  compose  the  essential  public  suite  belonging 
to  every  college  alike.  No  absence  is  allowed,  ex- 
cept to  the  sick,  or  to  those  who  have  formally 
applied  for  permission  to  give  a  dinner-party.  A 
fine  is  imposed  on  all  other  cases  of  absence.  Wine 
is  not  generally  allowed  in  the  public  hall,  except 
to  the  "  high  table,"  that  is,  the  table  at  which  the 
fellows  and  some  other  privileged  persona  are  enti- 
tled to  dine.  The  head  of  the  college  rarely  dines 
ill  public.  The  other  tables,  and,  after  dinner,  the 
high  tabic,  usually  adjourn  to  their  wine,  either  upon 
invitations  to  private  parties,  or  to  what  are  called 
the  "common  rooms"  of  the  several  orders  —  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates,  &c.  The  dinners  are 
plain,  and  without  pretensions  ^ — those,  I 
I  the   public  hall;  indeed,  nothing  can  be 
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plainer  inmost  collegea  — a  simple  choice  between 
two  or  three  sorts  of  animal  food,  and  the  common 
vegetables.  No  fish,  even  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
fare  ;  no  soups,  ao  game  ;  nor,  except  on  some  very 
rare  festivity,  did  I  ever  see  a  variation  from  this 
plain  fare  at  Oxford.  This,  indeed,  is  proved  suffi- 
ciently by  the  average  amount  of  the  baUels.  Many 
men  "  battel "  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  week  :  I  did 
BO  for  years  :  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a 
day  for  everything  connected  with  meals,  excepting 
only  tea,  sugar,  milk,  and  wine.  It  is  true  that 
wealthier  men,  more  expensive  men,  and  more  care- 
lees  men,  often  "battelled"  much  higher;  but,  if 
they  persisted  in  this  excess,  they  incurred  censures, 
more  and  more  urgent,  from  the  head  of  the  college. 
Now,  let  us  sum  up  ;  premising  that  the  extreme 
duration  of  residence  in  any  college  at  Oxford 
amounts  to  something  under  thirty  weeks.  It  is 
possible  to  keep  "  short  terms,"  as  the  phrase  is,  by 
a  residence  of  thirteen  weeks,  or  ninety-one  days  ; 
but,  as  this  abridged  residence  is  not  allowed,  except 
in  hei-e  and  there  a  college,  I  shall  assume  —  as 
something  beyond  the  strict  maximum  of  residence 
—  thirty  weeks  as  my  basis.  The  account  will  then 
stand  thus : 

1 .  liooraa, £10  10  0 

2.  Tutorage 10  10  0 

3.  Betvaots  (subjaot  to  tie  explanations  made  abovo), 

i.  BattolB  (alloHing  one  sMlling  a  day  bejond  what  I 
■nd  others  spent  in  ninoh  dearer  times  ;  tliat  is,, 
allowing  twonty-eiglit  ahillings  weekly),  for  tbit- 
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This  will  be  a  liberal  calculation  for  the  college 
bill.  What  remains  ?  1.  Candles,  which  the  reader 
will  beat  calculate  upon  tlie  standard  of  his  own  gen- 
era! usage  in  tliis  particular.  2.  Coals,  which  are 
remarkably  dear  at  Oxford  —  dearer,  perhaps,  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  island  ;  say,  three  times  as  dear 
as  at  Edinburgh.  3.  Groceries,  i.  Wine.  5.  Wash- 
ing. This  last  article  was,  in  my  time,  regulated  by 
the  college,  as  there  were  certain  privileged  washer- 
women, between  whom  and  the  students  it  was  but 
fair  that  some  proper  authority  should  interfere  to 
prevent  extortion,  in  return  for  the  monopoly  grant- 
ed. Sis  guineas  was  the  regulated  sum ;  but  this 
paid  for  everything,  — table-hnen,  &c.,  as  well  as  for 
wearing  apparel  ;  and  it  was  understood  to  cover 
the  whole  twenty-eight  or  thirty  weeks.  How- 
ever, it  was  open  to  every  man  to  make  his  own 
arrangements,  by  insisting  on  a  separate  charge  for 
each  separate  article.  All  other  expenses  of  a  merely 
personal  nature,  such  as  postage,  public  amuse- 
ments, books,  clothes,  &c.,  as  they  have  no  special 
connection  with  Oxford,  but  would,  probably,  be 
balanced  by  coiTesponding,  if  not  the  very  same,  ex- 
penses in  any  other  place  or  situation,  I  do  not  cal- 
culate. What  I  have  specified  are  the  expenses 
which  would  accrue  to  a  student  in  consequence  of 
leaving  his  father's  house.  The  rest  would,  in  these 
days,  be  the  same,  perhaps,  everywhere.  How 
much,  then,  shall  we  assume  as  the  total  charge  on 
account  of  Oxford  ?  Candles,  considering  the  quan- 
tity of  long  days  amongst  the  thirty  weeks,  may  be 
had  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  week  ;  for  few 
students  —  unless  they  have   lived  in    India,    after 
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which  a  physical  change  occurs  in  the  sensibility  of 
the  nostrila  —  are  finical  enough  to  bum  was-hghts. 
This  will  amount  to  two  pounds,  five  ehOlings. 
Coals,  Bay  sixpence  a  day ;  for  threepence  a  day 
wiU  amply  feed  one  grate  in  Edinburgh ;  and  there 
are  many  weeks  in  the  thirty  which  will  demand  no 
fire  at  all.  Groceries  and  wine,  which  are  all  that 
remain,  I  cannot  calculate.  But  suppose  we  allow 
for  the  first  a  shilling  a  day,  which  will  be  exactly 
ten  guineas  for  thirty  weeks ;  and  for  the  second, 
nothing  at  all.  Then  the  extras,  in  addition  to  the 
e  bills,  will  stand  thus : 


WashiDg  for  thirty  weeks,  at  the  privileged  rato,     .    .  £G  6  0 

Oandlas, 2  6  0 

Fire B  5  0 

Groceries, 10  10  0 

Total,      ...       £24     e    0 

The  college  bills,  therefore,  will  be  sixty-six 
pounds,  nine  shillings ;  the  extras,  not  furnished  by 
the  college,  will  bo  about  twenty-four  pounds,  six 
shillings,  —  making  a  total  amount  of  ninety  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings.  And  for  this  sura,  annually,  a  man 
may  defray  every  expense  incident  to  an  Oxford  life, 
through  aperiod  of  weeks  (namely,  thirty)  something 
more  than  be  will  be  permitted  to  reside.  It  is  true, 
that,  for  the  first  year,  there  will  be,  in  addition  to 
this,  his  outfit :  and  for  eaery  year  there  wiU  be  his 
journeys.  There  will  also  be  twenty-two  weeks 
uncovered  by  this  estimate  ;  but  for  these  it  is  not 
my  business  to  provide,  who  deal  only  with  Oxford. 

That  this  estimate  is  true,  I  know  too  feelingly. 
Would  that  it  were  nol!  would  that  it  were  false  I 
Were  it  so,  I  might  the  better  justify  to  mj'self  that 
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commerce  with  fraudulent  Jews  which  led  me  so 
early  to  commence  the  dilapidation  of  my  small  foi'^ 
tune.  It  is  true  ;  and  true  for  a  period  (180^8)  far 
dearer  than  this.  And  to  any  man  who  questions 
its  accuracy  I  address  this  particular  roqueBt  —  that 
he  will  lay  his  hand  upon  the  special  item  which  he 
disputes.  I  anticipate  that  he  will  answer  thus: 
"  I  dispute  none :  it  ie  not  by  positive  things  that 
your  estimate  errs,  but  by  negations.  It  is  the  ab- 
sence of  all  allowance  for  indispensable  items  that 
vitiates  the  calculation,"  Very  well :  but  to  this,  oa 
to  other  things,  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Dr.  John- 
son —  "  Sir,  the  reason  I  drink  no  wine,  is  because 
I  can  practise  abstinence,  but  not  temperance." 
Yes ;  in  all  things,  abstinence  is  easier  than  temper- 
ance ;  for  a  little  enjoyment  has  invariably  the  effect 
of  awaking  the  sense  of  enjoyment,  irritating  it,  and 
setting  it  on  edge.  I,  therefore,  recollecting  my 
own  case,  have  allowed  for  no  wine-parties.  Let  our 
fnend,  the  abstraction  wo  are  speaking  of,  give 
breakfastrparties,  if  he  chooses  to  give  any  ;  and  cei^ 
tainly  to  give  none  at  all,  unless  he  were  dedicated 
to  study,  would  seem  very  churlish.  Nobody  can 
be  less  a  friend  than  myself  to  monkish  and  ascetic 
seclusion,  unless  it  were  for  twenty-three  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four. 

But,  however  this  be  settled,  let  no  mistake  be 
made ;  nor  let  that  be  charged  against  the  system 
which  is  due  to  the  habits  of  individuals.  Early  in 
the  last  century.  Dr.  Newton,  the  head  of  a  college 
in  Oxford,  wrote  a  large  book  against  the  Oxford 
system,  as  ruinouelj'  expensive.  But  then,  as  now, 
the  real  expense  was  due  to  no  cause  over  v  hich  the 
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Colleges  could  exorcise  any  effectual  control.  It  is 
due  exclusively  to  the  habits  of  social  intercourse 
ajnongst  the  young  men  ;  from  which  he  may  abstain 
who  chooses.  But,  for  any  academic  authorities  to 
interfere  by  sumptuary  laws  with  the  private  expend- 
iture of  grown  men,  many  of  them,  in  a  legal  sense, 
of  age,  and  all  near  it,  must  appear  romantic  and  ex- 
travagant, for  this  (or,  indeed,  any)  stage  of  society. 
A  tutor  being  required,  about  1810,  to  fix  the  amount 
of  allowance  for  a  young  man  of  small  fortune,  nearly 
related  to  myself,  pronounced  three  hundred  and 
twentypounds  little  enough.  He  had  this  allowance, 
and  was  ruined  in  consequence  of  the  credit  which 
it  procured  for  him,  and  the  society  it  connected 
him  with.  The  majority  have  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year :  but  my  estimate  stands  good,  for  all  that. 

Having  stated,  generally,  the  expenses  of  the  Ox- 
ford system,  I  am  bound,  in  candor,  to  mention  one 
variety  in  the  mode  of  carrying  thin  system  into 
effect,  open  to  every  man's  adoption,  which  confers 
certain  privileges,  but,  at  the  same  time  (by  what 
exact  mode,  1  know  not),  considerably  increases  the 
cost,  and  in  that  degree  disturbs  my  calculation. 
The  great  body  of  undergi-aduates,  or  students,  are 
divided  into  two  classes — Commoners,  and  Gentle- 
men, Commoners.  Perhaps  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
belong  to  the  former  class  ;  and  it  is  for  that  class, 
as  having  been  my  own,  that  I  have  made  my,e8ti- 
mate.  The  other  class  of  Gentlemen  Commoners 
(who,  at  Cambridge,  bear  the  name  of  Fellow  Gimt,- 
moners)  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  have  some  privi- 
leges which  naturally  imply  some  corresponding 
increase  of  coat ;  Imt  why  this  increase  should  go  to 
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the  extent  of  doubling  the  total  expense,  as  it  is  genet^ 
ally  thought  to  do,  or  how  it  can  go  to  that  extent, 
I  am  unable  to  explain.  The  differences  which 
attach  to  the  rank  of  "  Gentlemen  Commonere  "  are 
these  :  At  hia  entrance  he  pays  double  "  caution 
money  ;  "  that  is,  whilst  Commoners  in  general  pay 
about  twenty-five  guineas,  he  pays  fifty ;  but  this 
can  occur  only  once  ;  and,  besides,  in  strict  point  of 
right,  this  sum  is  only  a  deposit,  and  is  liable  to  be 
withdrawn  on  leaving  the  university,  though  it  is 
commonly  enough  finally  presented  to  the  college  in 
the  shape  of  plate.  The  next  difference  is,  that,  by 
coraparison  with  the  Commoner,  he  wears  a  much 
more  costly  dress.  The  Commoner's  gown  is  made 
of  what  is  called  prince's  slvff;  and,  together  with  the 
cap,  costs  about  five  guineas.  But  the  Gentleman 
Commoner  has  two  gowns  —  an  undress  for  the 
morning,  and  a  full  dress-gown  for  the  evening  ; 
both  are  made  of  silt,  and  the  latter  is  very  elab- 
orately ornamented.  The  cap  also  is  more  costly, 
being  covered  with  velvet  instead  of  clotli.  At  Cam- 
bridge, again,  the  tassel  is  made  of  gold  fringe  or 
bullion,  which,  in  Oxford,  is  peculiar  to  the  caps  of 
noblemen ;  and  there  are  many  other  varieties  in 
that  university,  where  the  dress  for  "pensioners" 
(that  is,  the  Oxford  "Commoners")  is  specially  varied 
in  almost  every  college ;  the  object  being,  perhaps, 
to  give  a  ready  means  to  the  academic  officers  for 
ascertaining,  at  a  glance,  not  merely  the  general  fact 
that  such  or  such  a  delinquent  is  a  gownsman 
(which  is  all  tliat  can  be  ascertained  at  Oxford),  but 
also  the  particular  college  to  which  he  belongs.  Al- 
lowance being  made  for  these  two  items  of  "  dress  " 
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an  J  "caTition-monoy,"  both  of  which  apply  only  to 
tJie  original  outfit,  I  know  of  no  others  in  which  the 
expenditure  of  a  Gentleman  Commoner  ought  to  ex- 
ceed, or  could  with  propriety  exceed,  those  of  a 
Commoner.  He  haa,  indeed,  a  pi'ivilege  as  regai'ds 
the  choice  of  rooms  ;  he  chooses  first,  and  probably 
chooses  those  rooms  which,  being  best,  are  dearest ; 
that  is,  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  beat ;  but  usu- 
ally there  are  many  seta  almost  equally  good  ;  and  of 
these  the  majority  will  be  occupied  by  Commoners. 
5o  far,  there  is  little  opening  for  a  difference.  More 
often,  again,  it  will  happen  that  a  man  of  this  aristo- 
cratic class  keeps  a  private  servant ;  yet  this  hap- 
pens also  to  Commoners,  and  is,  besides,  no  properly 
college  expense.  Tutorage  is  charged  double  to  a 
Gentleman  Commoner — -namely,  twenty  guineas  a 
year :  this  is  done  upon  a  fiction  (as  it  sometimes 
turns  out)  of  separate  attention,  or  aid  given  in  a 
private  way  to  his  scholastic  pursuits.  Finally, 
there  arises  naturally  another  and  peculiar  source  of 
expense  to  the  "  Gentleman  Commoner,"  from  a  fact 
implied  in  his  Cambridge  designation  of  "  Fellow 
Commoner,"  comniensalis — namely,  that  he  associ- 
atca  at  meals  with  the  "  fellows  "  and  other  authori- 
ties of  the  college.  Yet  this  again  expresses  rather 
the  particular  shape  which  his  expenditure  assumes 
than  any  absolute  increase  in  its  amount.  He  sub- 
scribes to  a  regular  mess,  and  pays,  therefore, 
whether  present  or  not ;  but  so,  in  a  partial  sense, 
does  the  Commoner,  by  his  forfeits  for  "absent  com- 
mons." He  subscribes  also  to  a  regular  fund  for 
wine  ;  and,  therefore,  he  does  not  enjoy  that  immu- 
nity from  wlTie-drinking  which  is  open  to  the  Corn- 
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moner.  Yet,  again,  aa  the  Commoner  does  bu' 
rarely  avail  himself  of  this  immunity,  as  ho  ilrinka  no 
less  wine  than  the  Gentleman  Commoner,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  wine  not  worse  in  quality,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  any  ground  for  a  regular  assumptii 
higher  expenditure  in  the  one  class  than  the  other. 
However,  the  universal  impression  favors  that 
Bumption.  All  people  believe  that  the  rank  of  G' 
tieman  Commoner  imposes  an  expensive  burden, 
though  few  people  ever  ask  why.  As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  Gentlemen  Com- 
moners spend  more  by  a  third,  or  a  half,  than  any 
equal  number  of  Commoners  taken  without  selec- 
tion. And  the  reason  i  b  th  who  become 
Gentlemen  Commoners  lly  determined  to 
that  course  by  the  ac  d  t  f  h  g  very  large 
funds ",  they  are  eldest  ly  ons,  or  men 
already  in  poseeesion  of  t  t  1  (which  is  as 
common  a  case  as  all  the  rest  put  together)  they  are 
the  heirs  of  newly-acquired  wealth  —  sons  of  the 
nouveaux  riches  —  a  class  which  often  requires  a 
generation  or  two  to  rub  off  the  insolence  of  a  too 
conscious  superiority,  1  have  called  them  an  "  aris- 
tocratic" class;  but,  in  strictneee,  they  are  not 
such  ;  they  foiin  a  privileged  class,  indeed,  but  their 
privileges  are  few  and  trifling,  not  to  add  that  these 
very  privileges  are  connected  with  one  or  two  bur- 
dens, more  than  outweighing  them  in  the  estimate 
of  many  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  chief  distinction 
they  enjoy  is  that  of  advertising  themselves  to  IJie 
public  as  men  of  great  wealth,  or  great  expectations; 
and,  therefore,  as  subjects  peculiarly  adapted  to 
fraudulent  attempts.     Accordingly,  it  is  not  found 
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that  th«!  sons  of  the  nobility  are  much  incliDed  to 
enter  this  order :  these,  if  they  happen  to  be  the 
eldest  sons  of  earls,  or  of  any  peers  above  the  rank 
of  viscount,  so  as  to  enjoy  a  title  themselves  by  the 
courtesy  of  England,  have  special  privileges  in  both 
universities  as  to  length  of  residence,  degrees,  &c. ; 
and  their  rank  is  ascertained  by  a  special  dress. 
These  privileges  it  is  not  usual  to  forego ;  though 
sometimes  that  happens,  as,  in  my  time,  in  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  George  Grenville  (now  Lord  Nu- 
gent) ;  ho  neither  entered  at  the  aristocratic  college 
(Christ  Church),  nor  wore  the  dress  of  a  nobleman. 
Generally,  however,  an  elder  son  appears  in  his  true 
character  of  nobleman  ;  but  the  younger  sons  rarely 
enter  the  class  of  Gentlemen  Commoners.  They 
enter  either  as  "  Commoners,"  or  under  some  of 
those  various  designations  {"scholars,"  " demtes," 
"  sludents,"  "  junior  JeUows  ")  which  imply  that  they 
stand  upon  the  foundation  of  the  college  to  which 
they  belong,  and  are  aspirants  for  academic  emolu- 
ments. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  order 
of  Gentlemen  Commoners  as  a  standing  teaiptatioa 
hold  out  by  authority  to  expensive  habits,  and  a  very 
unbecoming  proclamation  of  honor  paid  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth.  And  I  know  that  many  thought- 
ful men  regard  it  in  the  same  light  with  myself,  and 
regret  deeply  that  any  such  distribution  of  ranks 
should  be  authorized,  as  a  stain  upon  the  simplicity 
and  general  manliness  of  the  English  academic  laws. 
It  is  an  open  profession  of  homage  and  indulgence 
lo  wealth,  as  wealth  —  to  wealth  disconnected  from 
everything  that  might  ally  it  to  the  ancestral  honors 
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and  heraldrioa  of  the  land.  It  is  also  an  invitation, 
or  rather  a  challenge,  to  profuse  expenditure.  Reg- 
ularly, and  by  law,  a  Gentleman  Commoner  is  liable 
to  little  heavier  burdens  than  a  Commoner;  but,  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  those  around  him,  and  to 
act  up  to  the  part  he  has  assumed,  he  must  spend 
more,  and  he  must  be  more  careless  in  controlliiiK 
his  expenditure,  than  a  moderate  and  prudent  Com- 
moner. In  every  light,  therefore,  I  condemn  the 
institution,  and  give  it  up  to  the  censures  of  the 
judicious.  So  much  in  candor  I  concede.  But,  tc 
show  equal  candor  on  the  other  side,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  institution  descends  to  us  from 
ancient  times,  when  wealth  was  not  so  often  divided 
from  territorial  or  civic  honors,  conferring  a  real  pre- 
cedency. 
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Tjbrb  was  one  reason  why  I  sought  solitude  at 
that  early  age,  and  sought  it  in  a  morbid  excess, 
which  must  naturally  have  conferred  upon  my  char- 
acter some  degree  of  that  interest  which  belongs  to 
all  extremes.  My  eye  had  been  couched  into  a 
secondary  power  of  vision,  by  misery,  by  solitude, 
by  sympathy  with  life  in  all  its  modes,  by  experience 
too  early  won,  and  fay  the  sense  of  danger  critically 
escaped.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  suspended  by 
some  colossal  arm  over  an  unfathomed  abyss,  —  sus- 
pended, but  finally  and  slowly  withdrawn,  — it  ia 
probable  that  he  would  not  smile  for  years.  That 
was  my  case:  for  I  have  not  mentioned,  in  the 
"  Opium  Confessions,"  a  thousandth  part  of  the  suf 
ferings  I  underwent  in  London  and  in  Wales ;  partly 
because  the  misery  was  too  monotonous,  and,  in 
that  respect,  unfitted  for  description  ;  but,  still  more, 
because  there  is  a  mysterious  sensibility  connected 
with  real  snficring  which  recoils  from  circumstantial 
rehearsal  or  delineation,  as  from  violation  offered  to 
something  sacred,  and  which  is,  or  should  be,  dedi- 
cated to  privacy.  Grief  does  not  parade  its  pangs, 
nor  the  anguish  of  despairing  hunger  willingly  count 
again  its  groans  or  its  humiliations.  Hence  it  was 
tliat  Ledyard,  the  ti'aveller,  speaking  of  hia  Russian 
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experiences,  used  to  eay  that  some  of  hie  raififiriea 
were  such,  that  he  never  would  reveal  them.  Be- 
sides all  which,  I  really  was  not  at  liberty  to  speak, 
without  many  reserves,  on  this  chapter  of  my  life, 
ttt  a  period  (1821)  not  twenty  years  removed  from 
the  actual  occurrences,  unices  I  desired  to  court  the 
risk  of  crossing  at  every  step  the  existing  law  of 
libel,  so  full  of  snares  and  man-traps,  to  the  careless 
equally  with  the  conscientious  writer.  This  is  a 
consideration  which  some  of  my  critics  have  lost 
eight  of  in  a  degree  which  surprises  me.  One,  for 
example,  puts  it  to  his  readers  whether  any  house 
auch  as  I  describe  aa  the  abode  of  my  money-lending 
friend  could  exist  "in  Oxford-street ;"  ajid,  at  the 
same  time,  he  states,  as  circumstances  drawn  from 
my  description,  but,  in  fact,  pure  coinages  of  his 
own,  certain  romantic  impossibilities,  which,  doubt- 
less, could  as  little  attach  to  a  house  in  Oxford-street 
as  they  could  to  a  house  in  any  other  quarter  of 
London.  Meantime,  I  had  sufBciently  indicated  that, 
whatsoever  street  was  concerned  in  that  affair,  Ox- 
ford-street was  Tioi :  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  as 
illustrating  this  amiable  reviewer's  veracity,  that  no 
one  street  in  London  was  absolutely  excluded  hat 
one  ;  and  that  one,  Oxfotd-street,  For  1  happened  to 
mention  that,  on  such  a  day  (my  birth-day),  I  had 
turned  aside  from,  Oxford-street  to  look  at  the  house 
in  question.  I  will  now  add  that  this  house  was  in 
Greek-street :  so  much  it  may  be  safe  to  say.  But 
every  candid  reader  will  see  that  both  prudential 
restraints,  and  also  disinterested  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  possibly  amiable  descendants  from  a  vicious 
man,  would  operate  with  any  thoughtful  writer,  in 
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8i.ch  a  case,  to  impose  reserve  upon  his  pen.  Had 
my  guardians,  had  my  money-lending  friend  of 
Jewry,  and  others  concerned  in  my  memoirs,  been 
so  many  shadows,  bodiless  abstractions,  and  without 
earthly  connections,  I  might  readily  have  given  my 
own  names  to  my  own  creations,  and  have  treated 
them  as  unceremoniously  as  I  pleased.  Not  so  under 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  My  chief  guard- 
ian, for  instance,  though  obstinate  to  a  degree  which 
risked  the  happiness  and  the  life  of  his  ward,  was 
an  upright  man  otherwise ;  and  his  children  are 
entitled  to  value  his  memory. 

Again,  my  Greek-street  TjmiE£iri?4,  the  "fceneraior 
Alpheus,"  who  delighted  to  reap  where  he  had  not 
sown,  and  too  often  (I  fear)  allowed  himself  in  prac- 
tices which  not  impossibly  have  long  since  been 
found  to  qualify  him  for  distant  climates  and  "Bo- 
tanic" regions,  —  even  he,  though  I  might  truly 
describe  him  as  a  mere  highwayman,  whenever  ha 
happened  to  be  aware  that  I  had  received  a  friendly 
loan,  yet,  like  otlier  highwaymen  of  repute,  and  "  gen- 
tle thieves,"  was  not  inexorable  to  the  petitions  of 
his  victim  :  he  would  sometimes  toss  back  what  was 
required  for  some  instant  necessity  of  the  road  ;  and 
at  Ms  breakfast-table  it  was,  after  all,  as  elsewhere 
recorded,  that  I  contrived  to  support  life ;  barely, 
indeed,  and  most  slenderly,  but  still  with  the  final 
result  of  escaping  absolute  starvation.  With  that 
recollection  before  me,  I  could  not  allow  myself  to 
probe  hii>  frailties  too  severely,  had  it  even  been 
certainly  safe  to  do  so.  But  enough  ;  the  readci 
will  understand  tKat  a  year  spent  either  in  the  val- 
leva  of  Wales,  or  upon  the  streets  of  London,  awan- 
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derer,  too  often  houaeless  in  both  eituatioiis,  might 
natm'ally  have  peopled  the  mind  of  one  constitution- 
ally disposed  to  solemn  contemplations  with  memo- 
rials of  human  sorrow  and  strife  too  profound  to 
paes  away  for  years. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  — past  exporience  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind,  the  agitations  of  many  lives  crowded 
into  the  compass  of  a  year  or  two,  in  combination 
with  a  peculiar  structure  of  mind  —  offered  one  ex- 
planation of  tho  very  remarkable  and  unsocial  habits 
which  I  adopted  at  college  ;  but  there  was  another 
not  less  powerful,  and  not  less  unusual.  In  stating 
this,  I  shall  seem,  to  some  persons,  covertly  design- 
ing an  affront  to  Oxford.  But  that  is  fer  from  my 
intention.  It  is  noways  peculiar  to  Oxford,  bus 
will,  doubtless,  be  found  in  every  university  through- 
out the  world,  that  the  younger  part  of  the  members 
—  the  undergraduates,  I  mean,  generally,  whose 
chief  business  must  have  lain  amongst  the  great  writ- 
ers of  Greece  and  Rome  —  cannot  have  found  lei- 
sure to  cultivate  extensively  their  own  domestic  liter- 
ature. Not  so  much  that  time  will  have  been  want- 
ing ;  but  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind,  and  the 
main  course  of  the  subsidiary  studies  and  researches, 
will  naturally  have  been  directed  to  those  difficult 
languages  amongst  which  lie  their  daily  tasks.  I 
make  it  no  subject  of  complaint  or  scorn,  therefore, 
but  simply  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  few  or  none  of  tho 
Oxford  undergraduates,  with  whom  parity  of  stand- 
ing threw  me  into  collision  at  my  first  outset,  knew 
anything  at  all  of  English  literature.  The  Spectator 
seemed  to  me  the  onij'  English  book  of  a  classical 
i-ank  which  they  had  ra  td  ;  and  even  this  less  for  its 
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iiiimitablo  delicacy,  humor,  and  refined  pleasantry  iu 
dealing  with  manners  and  characters,  than  for  its 
insipid  and  meagre  essays,  ethical  or  critical.  This 
was  no  fault  of  theirs :  they  had  been  sent  to  the 
book  chiefly  as  a  subject  for  Latin  translations,  or  of 
other  exercises  ;  and,  in  such  a  view,  the  vague  gen- 
eralities of  superficial  morality  were  more  useful  and 
more  manageable  than  sketches  of  manner  or  charac- 
ter, steeped  in  national  peculiarities.  To  translate 
the  terms  of  whig  politics  into  classical  Latin,  wfould 
be  as  difficult  as  it  might  be  for  a  wbig  himself  to 
give  a  consistent  account  of  those  politics  from  the 
year  1688,  Natural,  however,  and  excusable,  as  this 
ignorance  might  he,  to  myself  it  was  intolerable  and 
incomprehensible.  Already,  at  fifteen,  I  had  made 
myself  familiar  with  the  great  English  poets.  About 
sixteen,  or  not  long  after,  my  interest  in  the  story  of 
Chatterton  had  carried  me  over  the  whole  ground  of 
the  Rowley  controversy  '»nd  that  cjntro\ersy  by  a 
necessary  consequence  hid  so  timilianzed  me  with 
the  "  Black  Letter  thit  I  h'ld  begun  to  find  an 
unaffected  pleasure  in  the  ancient  English  metrical 
romances ;  and  m  Chaucer  though  acquainted  as 
yet  only  with  part  of  hie  woiks  I  hid  perceived  and 
had  felt  profoundly  those  divine  qualities  which, 
even  at  this  day,  are  so  languidly  acknowledged  by 
his  unjust  countrymea.  With  this  knowledge,  and 
this  enthusiastic  knowledge  of  the  elder  poets  —  of 
those  most  remote  from  easy  access  — - 1  could  not 
well  be  a  stranger  in  other  walks  of  our  literature, 
more  on  a  level  with  the  general  taste,  and  .nearer  to 
modem  diction,  and,  therefore,  more  extensively 
multiplied  by  the  press. 
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Yet,  after  all  —  aa  one  proof  how  much  more  com 
manding;  is  that  part  of  a  literature  whii;h  speaks  to 
the  elementary  affections  of  men,  than  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  mutable  aspects  of  manners  —  it  is  a 
fact  that,  even  in  our  elaborate  system  of  society, 
where  an  undue  value  is  unavoidably  given  to  the 
whole  science  of  sooial  intercourse,  and  a  continual 
irritation  applied  to  the  sensibiiitics  which  point  in 
that  direction ;  still,  under  all  these  advantages, 
Pope^himself  is  less  read,  lees  quoted,  less  thought 
of,  than  the  elder  and  graver  section  of  our  literature. 
It  is  a  great  calamity  for  au  author  such  as  Pope, 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  requires  so  much  experi- 
ence of  life  to  enjoy  his  peculiar  felicities  a&  must 
argue  an  age  likely  to  have  impaired  the  ^neral 
capacity  for  enjoyment.  For  my  part,  1  had  myself 
a  very  slender  acquaintance  with  this  chapter  of  our 
literature ;  and  what  little  I  had  was  generally,  at 
that  period  of  my  life,  as,  with  most  men,  it  continues 
to  be  to  the  end  of  life,  a  reflex,  knowledge,  acquired 
through  those  pleasant  miscellanies,  half  gossip,  half 
criticism — such  as  Warton'a  Essay  on  Pope,  Boe- 
weU's  Johnson,  Mathias'  Pursuits  of  Literature,  and 
many  scores  beside  of  the  same  indeterminate  class  ; 
a  class,  however,  which  do  a  real  service  to  literature, 
by  diffusing  an  indirect  knowledge  of  fine  writers  in 
their  most  ofiective  passages,  where  else,  in  a  direct 
Bbape,  it  would  often  never  extend. 

In  some  parts,  then,  having  even  a  profound 
knowledge  of  our  literature,  in  all  parts  having  some, 
I  felt  it  to  be  impossible  that  I  should  familiarly  asso- 
ciate with  those  who  had  none  at  all ;  not  so  much 
as  a  mere  historical  knowledge  of  the  literature  in  itp 
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capital  names  and  their  chronological  Bucceesion. 
Do  I  mention  this  in  disparagement  of  Oxford  ?  By 
no  means.  Among  the  undergraduates  of  highei 
standing,  and  occasion  ally,  perhaps,  of  my  own,  I 
have  since  learned  that  many  might  have  been  found 
eminently  accomplished  in  this  particular.  But 
seniors  do  not  seek  after  juniors;  they  must  be 
sought ;  and,  with  my  previous  bias  to  solitude,  a 
bi;^  equally  composed  of  impulses  and  motives,  I 
had  no  disposition  to  tako  trouble  in  seeking  any  man 
for  any  purpose. 

But,  on  this  subject,  a  fact  still  remains  to  be  told, 
of  which  I  am  justly  proud  ;  and  it  will  serve,  beyond 
anything  else  that  I  can  say,  to  measure  the  degree 
of  my  intellectual  development.  On  coming  to  Ox- 
ford, I  had  taken  up  one  position  in  advance  of  my 
ago  by  full  thirty  years  :  that  appreciation  of  Words- 
worth, which  it  has  taken  fuU  thirty  years  to  establish 
iimongst  the  public,  I  had  already  made,  and  had 
made  operative  to  toy  own  intellectual  culture  in  tho 
same  year  when  I  clandestinely  quitted  school. 
Already,  ia  1802,  I  had  addressed  a  letter  of  fervent 
admiration  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  I  did  not  send  it 
until  the  spring  of  1803;  and,  from  misdirection,  it 
did  not  come  into  his  hands  for  some  months.  But 
I  had  an  answer  from  Mr.  Wordsworth  before  I  was 
eighteen  ;  and  that  my  letter  was  thought  to  express 
the  homage  of  an  enlightened  admirer,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  his  answer  was  long  and  full. 
On  this  anecdote  I  do  not  mean  to  dwell;  but  I 
cannot  allow  the  reader  to  overlook  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  At  this  day,  it  is  true,  no  journal  can 
be  taken  up  nhicb  does  not  habitually  speak  of  Mr. 
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Wordsworth  as  of  a  great  if  not  Ihe  great  poet  of  lUe 
.(ge.  Mr.  Bulwer,  living  in  the  intenseat  pressure 
of  the  world,  and,  though  recoiling  continually  from 
the  judgments  of  the  world,  yet  never  in  any  violent 
degree,  ascribes  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  (in  his  England 
and  Ike  JSngliah,  p.  308)  "an  influence  of  a  more 
noble  and  purely  intellectual  character,  than  any 
writer  of  our  age  or  nation  hae  exercised."  Such  is 
the  opinion  held  of  this  great  poet  in  1835;  but 
what  were  those  of  1805-15,  —  nay,  of  1825  ?  For 
twenty  years  after  the  date  of  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth  above  referred  to,  language  was 
exhausted,  ingenuity  was  put  on  the  rack,  in  the 
search  after  images  and  expressions  vile  enough  — 
insolent  enough  —  to  convey  the  unutterable  con- 
tempt avowed  for  all  that  he  had  written,  by  the 
fashionable  critics.  One  critic  —  who  still,  I  believe, 
edits  a  rather  popular  journal,  and  who  belongs  to 
that  clasa,  feeble,  fluttering,  ingenious,  who  make  it 
their  highest  ambition  not  to  lead,  but,  with  a  slave's 
adulation,  to  obey  and  to  follow  all  the  caprices  of 
the  public  mind  —  described  Mr.  Wordsworth  as 
resembling  in  the  quality  of  his  mind,  an  old  nurse 
babbling  in  her  paralytic  dotage  to  sucking  babies. 
If  this  insult  was  peculiarly  felt  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
it  was  on  a  consideration  of  the  unusual  imbecility 
of  him  who  offered  it,  and  not  because  in  itself  it 
was  baser  or  more  insolent  than  the  language  held 
by  the  majority  of  journalists  who  then  echoed  the 
public  voice.  B!(u-kwood'b  Magazine  (1«17)  first 
accustomed  the  public  ear  to  the  language  of  admira- 
tion coupled  with  the  name  of  Wordsworth.  This 
began  with  Professor  Wilson  ;  and  well  I  remember 
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—  nay,  the  proofs  are  still  easy  to  hunt  up  —  that,  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  this  singularity  of  opinion,  having 
no  countenance  from  other  journals,  was  treated  as  a 
whim,  a  paradox,  a  bold  extravagance,  of  the  Black- 
wood critics,  Mr.  Wordsworth's  neighbors  in  West- 
moreland, who  had  (generally  speaking)  a  profound 
contempt  for  him,  used  to  rebut  tho  testimony  of 
Blackwood  by  one  constant  reply  —  "Aj,  Blackwood 
praises  Wordsworth,  but  who  else  praises  him  ? " 
In  short,  up  to  1820,  the  name  of  Wordsworth  was 
trampled  under  foot;  from  1820  to  1830,  it  was  mili- 
tant ;  from  1830  to  1835,  it  lias  been  triumphant.  In 
1803,  when  I  entered  at  Oxford,  that  name  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  ;  and  the  finger  of  scorn,  pointed  at 
it  in  1802  by  the  first  or  second  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh lievieio,  failed  to  reach  its  mark  from  absolute 
defect  of  knowledge  in  tho  public  mind.  Some  fifty 
beside  myself  knew  who  was  meant  by  "  that  poet 
■who  had  cautioned  his  friend  against  growing  double," 
etc. ;  to  all  others  it  was  a  profound  secret. 

These  things  must  be  known  and  understood  prop- 
erly to  value  the  prophetic  eye  and  the  intrepidity 
of  two  persons,  like  Professor  Wilson  and  myself, 
who,  in  1802-3,  attached  themselves  to  a  banner  not 
yet  raised  and  planted ;  who  outran,  in  faet,  their 
contemporaries  by  one  entire"  generation ;  and  did 
thai  about  1802  which  the  rest  of  the  world  are  doing 
in  chorus  about  1832, 

Professor  Wilson's  period  at  Oxford  exactly  coin- 
cided with  my  own ;  yet,  in  that  large  world,  we 
never  met.  I  know,  therefore,  but  little  of  his  policy 
in  regard  to  such  opinions  or  feelings  as  tended  to 
dissociate  him  from  the  mass  of  his  coevals.     This 
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only  I  know,  that  he  lived  as  it  were  in  public  ;  and 
must,  therefore,  I  presume,  have  practised  a  studied 
reserve  as  to  his  deepest  admirations  ;  and,  perhaps, 
at  that  day  (1803-8)  the  occaeions  would  be  rare  in 
which  much  dissimulation  would  be  needed.  Until 
Lord  Byron  had  begun  to  pilfer  from  Wordsworth 
and  to  abuse  him,  allusions  to  Wordsworth  were  not 
frequent  in  conversation  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  on  occa- 
sion of  some  question  arising  about  poetry  in  general, 
or  about  the  poets  of  the  day,  that  it  became  difficult 
to  dissemble.  For  my  part,  hating  the  Decessity  for 
dissimulation  as  much  as  the  dissimulation  itself,  I 
drew  from  this  peculiarity  also  of  my  own  mind  a 
fi-esh  reinforcement  of  my  other  motives  for  seques- 
tering myself;  and,  for  the  first  two  years  of  my 
residence  in  Oxford,  I  compute  that  I  did  not  utter 
one  hundred  words. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  first  (which  happened 
also  to  be  the  last)  conversation  that  I  ever  held 
with  my  tutor.  It  consisted  of  three  sentences,  two 
of  which  fell  to  his  share,  one  to  mine.  On  a  fine 
morning,  he  met  me  in  the  Quadrangle,  and,  having 
then  no  guess  of  the  nature  of  my  pretensions,  he 
determined  (I  suppose)  to  probe  them.  Accordingly, 
he  asked  me,  "  What  I  had  been  lately  reading?  " 
Now,  the  fact  was,  that  I,  at  that  time  immersed  in 
metaphysics,  had  really  been  reading  and  studying 
very  closely  the  Parmemdes,  of  which  obscure  work 
some  Oxford  men,  early  in  the  last  century,  published 
a  separate  edition.  Yet,  so  profound  was  the  benig- 
nity of  my  nature,  that,  in  those  days,  1  coidd  not 
bear  to  witness,  far  loss  to  cause,  the  teast  pain  oi 
mortification  to  any  human  being.    I  recoiled,  indeed, 
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from  the  society  cff  most  men,  but  not  with  any  ibel- 
ings  of  dislike.  On  tho  contrary,  in  order  that  I 
might  like  all  men,  I  wished  to  associate  with  none. 
Now,  then,  to  have  mentioned  the  Farmenides  to 
one  who,  fifty  thousand  to  one,  was  a  perfect  str.inger 
to  its  whole  drift  and  purpose,  looked  too  me<ihant, 
too  like  a  trick  of  malice,  in  an  age  when  such  read- 
ing wi*e  BO  very  unusual.  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
taken  for  an  express  stratagem  for  stopping  my 
tutor's  mouth.  All  this  passing  rapidly  through  my 
mind,  I  replied,  without  hesitatiou,  that  1  had  been 
reading  Paley,  My  tutor's  rejoinder  I  have  never 
forgotten  ;  "  Ah  I  an  excellent  author  ;  excellent  for 
his  matter  ;  only  you  must  be  on  your  guard  as  to 
hin  styio  ;  he  is  very  vicious  there."  Such  was  the 
colloquy ;  we  bowed,  parted,  and  never  more  (I 
apprehend)  exchanged  one  word.  Now,  trivial  and 
trite  as  this  comment  on  Paley  may  appear  to  the 
reader,  it  struck  me  forcibly  that  more  falsehood,  or 
more  absolute  falsehood,  or  more  direct  inversion  of 
the  truth,  could  not,  by  any  artifice  of  ingenuity, 
have  been  crowded  into  one  short  sentence.  Paley, 
as  a  philosopher,  is  a  jest,  the  disgrace  of  the  age  : 
and,  as  regards  the  two  universities,  and  the  enormous 
responsibility  they  undertake  for  the  books  which 
they  sanction  by  their  official  examinations  for 
degrees,  the  name  of  PaSoy  ia  their  great  opprobrium. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  style,  Paley  is  a  master. 
Homely,  racy,  vernacular  English,  tho  rustic  vigor 
of  a  style  which  intentionaUy  foregoes  the  graces  of 
polish  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  scholastic  precision 
on  the  other — that  quality  of  merit  has  never  bees 
attained  in  a  degree  so  eminent.     This  first  inter 
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change  of  thought  upon  a  topic  of  literature  did  uoi 
tend  to  slacken  my  previous  disposition  to  retreat 
into  solitude  ;  a  solitude,  however,  which  at  no  time 
was  tainted  with  either  the  morosenesa  or  the  pride 
of  a  cynic. 

Neither  must  the  reader  suppose  that,  even  in  that 
day,  I  belonged  to  the  party  who  disparage  the  clas- 
sical writers,  or  the  classical  training  of  the  great 
English  schools.  The  Greek  drama  I  loved  and 
revered.  But,  to  deal  frankly,  because  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  I  shall  hereafter  bring  before  the  public, 
I  made  great  distinctions.  1  was  not  that  indiscrim- 
inate adniirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  which 
those  too  generally  are  who  admire  it  at  all.  This 
protesting  spirit,  against  a  false  and  blind  idolatry, 
was  with  me,  at  that  time,  a  matter  of  enthusiasm  — 
almost  of  bigotry,  I  was  a  bigot  against  bigots. 
Let  us  take  the  Greek  oratory,  for  example  :  —  What 
section  of  the  Greek  literature  is  more  fanatically 
exalted,  and  studiously  in  depreciation  of  our  own  ? 
Let  us  judge  of  the  sincerity  at  the  ba<je  of  these 
hollow  affectations,  by  the  downnght  ficts  and  the 
producible  records.  To  admire,  in  any  sense  which 
can  give  weight  and  value  to  your  d,dmiiition  pre- 
supposes, I  presume,  some  acquaintance  with  its 
object.  As  the  earliest  title  to  an  c  pinion  one  way 
or  other,  of  the  Greek  eloquence,  we  ought  to  have 
studied  some  of  its  most  distinguished  artists ;  or, 
say  one,  at  least ;  and  this  one,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  Demosthenes.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  all  the  copies  of  Demosthenes  sold  within 
the  last  hundred  years  would  not  meet  the  demand 
of  one  considerable  towu,  were  that  orator  a  sub;ect 
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of  study  amongst  even  classical  echolara.  I  doubt 
whether,  at  this  day,  tliere  exist  twenty  men  in 
Europe  who  can  be  siiid  to  have  even  once  read  Do- 
moathenes ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that,  when  Mr. 
Mitford,  in  his  "  History  of  Greece,"  took  a  new 
view  of  this  orator's  political  administration  —  a  view 
which  lowered  his  character  for  integrity  —  he  found 
an  unresisting  acceder  to  his  doctrines  in  a  public 
having  no  previous  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and, 
therefore,  open  to  any  casual  impression  of  malice  or 
rash  judgment.  Had  there  been  any  acquaintance 
with  the  large  remains  which  we  still  possess  of  this 
famous  orator,  no  such  wrong  could  have  been  done. 
I,  from  my  chijdhood,  had  been  a  reader,  nay,  a  stu- 
dent of  Demosthenes ;  and,  simply,  for  this  reason, 
that,  having  meditated  profoundly  on  the  true  laws 
and  philosophy  of  diction,  and  of  what  is  vaguely 
denominated  style,  and  finding  nothing  of  any  value 
in  modern  writers  upon  this  subject,  and  not  much 
as  regards  the  grounds  and  ultimate  principles  even 
in  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  I  have  been  reduced  to 
collect  my  opinions  from  the  great  artiste  and  prac- 
titioners, rather  than  from  the  theorists  ;  and,  among 
those  artists,  in  the  most  plastic  of  languages,  I  hold 
Demosthenes  to  have  been  the  greatest. 

The  Greek  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  plastic 
of  languages.  It  was  a  material  which  bent  to  the 
purposes  of  him  who  used  it  beyond  the  material  of 
other  languages  ;  it  was  an  instrument  for  a  larger 
compass  of  modulations  ;  and  it  happens  that  the 
peculiar  theme  of  an  orator  imposes  the  very  largest 
which  is  consistent  with  a  prose  diction.  One  stop 
further  in  passion,  and  the  orator  would  bfcomo  a 
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poet.  An  orator  can  exhaust  the  capacities  of  a  lan- 
guage—  an  historian,  ncvor.  Moreover,  the  age  of 
Demosthenes  waa,  in  my  judgment,  tlie  age  of  high- 
est development  for  arts  dependent  upon  social 
refinement.  That  generation  had  fixed  and  ascer- 
tained the  use  of  words  ;  whereas,  the  previous  gen- 
eration of  Thucydidcs,  Xenophon,  Plato,  &c.,  was  a 
transitional  period  :  the  language  was  still  moving, 
and  tending  to  a  meridian  not  yet  attained  ;  and  the 
public  eye  had  been  directed  consciously  upon  lan- 
guage, as  in  and  for  itself  an  organ  of  intellectual 
delight,  for  too  short  a  time,  to  have  mastered  the 
whole  art  of  managing  its  resources.  All  these  were 
reasons  for  studying  Demosthenes,  as  the  one  great 
model  and  standard  of  Attic  prose  ;  and,  studied  him 
I  had,  more  than  any  other  prose  writer  whatever. 
Fari passu,  I  had  become  sensible  that  others  had  not 
studied  him.  One  monotonous  song  of  applause  1 
found  raised  on  every  side  ;  something  about  being 
"  like  a  torrent,  that  carries  everything  before  it." 
This  original  itnage  is  all  we  get  in  the  shape  of  crit- 
icism ;  and  never  any  attempt  even  at  illustrating 
what  is  greatest  in  him,  or  characterizing  what  ia 
most  peculiar.  The  same  persons  who  discovered 
that  Lord  Brougham  was  the  modem  Bacon  have 
also  complimented  him  with  the  title  of  the  English 
Demosthenes.  Upon  this  hint,  Lord  Brougham,  in 
his  address  to  the  Gflasgow  students,  has  deluged  the 
great  Athenian  with  wordy  admiration.  There  is  an 
obvious  prudence  in  lodging  your  praise  upon  an 
object  from  which  you  count  upon  a  rebound  to 
yourself.  But  here,  as  everywhere  else,  you  look  in 
»ain  for  any  marks  or  indications  of  a  personal  and 
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M.-cot  acqnt^inwiLje  with  the  original  orations.  The 
praifee  is  built  rather  upon  the  popular  idea  of  De- 
mosthenes, than  upon  the  real  Demosthenes.  And 
not  only  so,  but  even  upon  style  itself,  and  upon  the 
art  of  composition  in  abstrac/o,  Lord  Brougham  does 
not  seem  to  have  formed  any  clear  conceptions — 
principles  he  has  none.     Now,  it  '  1       t     j  dg 

of  an  artist  uutil  you  have  some  pn      1 1  th       t 

The  two  capital  secrets  in  the  a  t    f  p  mp 

sition  are  these  :    1st,  The  philo    phy    ft         ti 
and  connection,  or  the  art  by  wb    h  t  p 

evolution  of  thought  is  made  to  a  t    f        th 

all  lluent  and  effective  composition  depends  on  the 
connections;- — 2dly,  The  way  in  which  sentences 
are  made  to  modify  each  other  ;  for,  (he  most  power- 
ful efl'ects  in  written  eloquence  arise  out  of  tliis  re- 
verberation, as  it  were,  from  each  other  in  a  rapid 
BuccoBsion  of  sentences  ;  and,  because  some  limita- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  length  and  complexity  of 
sentences,  in  order  to  make  this  interdependency 
felt,  hence  it  is  that  the  Germans  have  no  eloquence. 
The  construction  of  German  prose  tends  to  such  im- 
moderate length  of  sentences,  that  no  effect  of  intor- 
modification  can  ever  be  apparent.  Bach  sentence, 
stuffed  with  innumerable  clauses  of  restriction,  and 
other  parenthetical  circumstances,  becomes  a  separ- 
ate section  —  an  independent  whole.  But,  without 
insisting  on  Lord  Brougham's  oversights,  or  errors 
of  defect,  I  will  digress  a  moment  to  one  positive 
caution  of  his,  which  will  measure  the  value  of  his 
philosophy  on  this  subject.  Ho  lays  it  down  for  a 
rule  of  indefinite  application,  that  the  Saxon  part  of 
onr  English  idiom  is  to  be  iavored  at  the  exper.se  of 
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that  part  which  has  bo  happily  coalesced  with  tlie 
language  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  This  iiiiicy,  often 
patronized  by  other  writers,  and  even  acted  upon, 
rcBemblee  that  restraint  which  some  metrical  writers 
haye  imposed  upon  themselves  —  of  writing  a  long 
copy  of  verses,  from  which  some  particular  letter,  or 
from  each  line  of  which  some  different  letter,  should 
be  carefully  excluded.  What  followed?  Was  the 
reader  sensible,  in  the  practical  effect  upon  his  ear, 
of  any  beauty  attained  ?  By  no  means;  all  the  dif- 
ference, sensibly  perceived,  lay  in  the  occasional 
constraints  and  affectations  to  which  the  writer  had 
been  driven  by  his  self-imposed  necessities.  The 
same  chimera  exists  in  Germany  ;  and  eo  much  fur- 
ther 18  it  carried,  that  one  great  puritan  in  this  her- 
esy (Wolf)  has  puHished  a  vast  dictionary,  the  rival 
of  Adelung's,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  every 
word  of  foreign  origin  and  composition  out  of  the 
language,  by  assigning  some  equivalent  term  spun 
out  from  pure  native  Teutonic  materials.  Bayonet, 
for  example,  is  patriotically  rejected,  because  a  word 
may  be  readily  compounded  tantamount  to  mushet- 
dirk ;  and  this  sort  of  composition  thrives  showily  in 
the  German,  as  a  lajiguage  running  into  composition 
with  a  fusibility  only  surpassed  by  the  Greek, 

But  wiiat  good  purpose  is  attained  by  such  ca- 
prices ?  In  three  sentences  the  sum  of  the  philosophy 
may  be  stated.  It  has  been  computed  (see  Duchs) 
that  the  Italian  opera  has  not  above  six  hundred 
words  in  its  whole  vocabulary :  so  narrow  is  the 
range  of  its  emotions,  and  so  little  are  these  emotions 
disposed  to  expand  themselves  into  any  variety  of 
thinking      The  same  remark  applies  to  that  class  of 
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eimple,  honaehold,  homely  passion,  which  belongs 
to  the  early  ballad  poetry.  Their  passion  is  of  a 
quality  more  venerable,  it  is  true,  and  deeper  than 
that  of  the  opera,  because  more  permanent  and  co- 
extensive with  human  life  ;  but  it  is  not  much  wider 
in  its  sphere,  nor  more  apt  to  coalesce  with  con- 
templative or  philosophic  thinking.  Pass  from  those 
narrow  fields  of  the  intellect,  where  the  relations  of 
the  objects  are  so  few  and  simple,  and  the  whole 
prospect  so  bounded,  to  the  immeasurable  and  sea 
like  arena  upon  which  Shakspeare  careers  —  co-iafin 
ite  with  hfe  itself — yes,  and  with  something  more 
than  life.  Here  is  the  other  pole,  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. And  what  is  the  choice  of  diction  ?  What 
is  the  lexis?  Is  it  Saxon  exclusively,  or  is  it  Saxon 
by  preference  ?  So  far  from  that,  the  Latinity  is 
Intense  —  not,  indeed,  in  his  construction,  but  in  his 
choice  of  words  ;  and  so  continually  are  these  Latin 
words  used,  with  a  critical  respect  to  their  earliest 
(and,  where  that  happens  to  have  existed,  to  their 
unfigurative)  meaning,  that,  upon  this  one  argument 
I  would  rely  for  upsetting  the  else  impregnable  thesis 
of  Dr.  Farmer  as  to  Shakspeare's  learning.  Nay,  I 
will  affirm  that,  out  of  this  regard  to  the  Latin  ac- 
ceptation of  Latin  words,  may  be  absolutely  explained 
the  Shakepearian  meaning  of  certain  words,  which 
has  hitherto  baffled  all  his  critics.  For  instance,  the 
word  modern,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  professes  him- 
self unable  to  explain  the  ralionale  or  principle  regu- 
lating its  Shakspearian  use,  though  ho  felt  its  value, 
it  is  to  be  deduced  thus:  First  of  all,  change  the 
pronunciation  a  little,  by  substituting  for  the  short  o, 
as  we  projiounce  it  in  modem,  the  long  o,  as  heard 
S7 
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in  modish,  and  you  will  then,  perhaps,  perceive  the 
process  of  analogy  by  which  it  passed  into  the 
Shakspearian  use.  The  mailer  or  substance  of  a 
thing  is,  usually,  so  much  more  important  than  its 
feshion  or  manner,  that  we  have  henco  adopted,  as 
one  way  for  expressing  what  is  important  as  opposed 
to  what  is  trivial,  the  word  material.  Now,  by 
parity  of  reason,  we  are  entitled  to  invert  this  order, 
and  to  express  what  is  unimportant  by  some  word 
indicating  tho  mere  fashion  or  external  manner  of  an 
object  as  opposed  to  its  substance.  This  is  effected 
by  the  word  modal  or  modem,  as  the  adjective  from 
modus,  a  fashion  or  manner ;  and  in  that  sense 
Shakepeare  employs  the  word.  Thus,  Cleopatra, 
undervaluing  to  Csesar'a  agent  the  bijouterie  which 
she  has  kept  back  from  inventory,  and  which  her 
treacherous  steward  had  betrayed,  describes  them  as 
mere  trifles  — 

"Suehgifteaa  wo  greet  modern  frieDdswitlml;" 

where  all  commentators  have  fell  that  modern  must 
form  the  position,  mean,  slight,  and  inconsiderable, 
though  perplexed  to  say  how  it  came  by  such  a 
meaning.  A  modem  friend  is,  in  the  Shakspearian 
sense,  with  relation  to  a  real  and  serviceable  friend, 
that  which  the  fashion  of  a  thing  is,  by  comparison 
with  its  substance.  But  a  still  better  illustration 
may  bo  taken  from  a  common  line,  quoted  everyday, 
and  ludicrously  misinterpreted.  In  the  famous  pic- 
ture of  life  —  "A!l  the  world's  a  stage  "  —  the  jus- 
tice of  the  piece  is  described  as 

"Pull  of  wise  sawB  and  modsni  inBtaneeB;" 

which  (horrendum  diciu!)  has  been  explained,  and 
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I  verily  believe,  is  generally  understood  io  meAn,  fuU 
of  wise  saiflngs  and  modern  illunirations.  The  true 
meauing  is — full  of  proverhial  maxims  of  conduct 
and  of  trivial  argnmente ;  that  is,  of  petty  distinc- 
tions, or  verbal  disputes,  such  as  never  touch  the 
point  at  issue.  The  word  -modern  I  have  already 
deduced ;  the  word  instances  is  equally  Latin,  and 
equally  used  by  Shakspeare  in  ite  Latin  sense.  It  is 
originally  the  word  itistantia,  which,  by  the  monkish 
and  scholastic  writers,  is  uniformly  used  in  the  sense 
of  an  argument,  and  originally  of  an  argument  urged 
in  objection  to  some  previous  argument,* 

I  affirm,  therefore,  that  Lord  Brougham's  counsel 
to  the  Glasgow  students  is  not  only  bad  counsel,  — 
and  bad  counsel  for  the  re&ult,  as  well  as  for  the 
grounds,  which  are  either  capricious  or  nugatory,  — 

*  I  cannot  for  a  moment  bcliove  that  tbe  origiDal  and  most  elo- 
iinent  oritie  in  Blackwood  is  himself  the  dnpe  of  an  argument,  which 
hettts  alleged  against  this  passage,  under  too  open  a  haired  of  Shaks- 
peare,  as  though  it  involved  a  oontradietion  to  oommon  sense,  hy 
representing  all  human  beings  of  eueh  an  ago  as  aohool-bojs,  all  of 
Buoh  another  age  as  aoldiere,  of  such  another  aa  magistrates,  Ac. 
Evidendj  tho  logic  of  the  famous  passage  is  this  —  that  whereas  evorj 
age  haa  its  peouliar  and  appropriate  temper,  that  profession  or  em- 
ployment is  selected  for  the  eicmplifi cation  which  sooma  best  fitted, 
In  each  ease,  to  embody  the  oharacteriBtie  or  predominating  quality. 
Thaa,  because  impetuosity,  self-esteem,  and  animal  or  irrefleotive 
oour^B,  are  qualities  most  intense  in  youth,  next  it  is  considered  in 
what  profession  those  qualities  find  their  most  unlimited  range;  and 
beoause  that  is  obsioualy  tho  military  profession,  therefore  it  is  that 
the  soldier  is  BClcoted  as  the  representative  of  young  men.  For  the 
same  reason,  as  best  embodying  the  pecnliar  temper  of  garrulous  old 
age,  the  magistratecomes  forward  assupporting  (he  part  of  that  age. 
Not  that  old  men  are  not  also  soldiers;  butthat  tho  military  profes- 
rion,  so  far  from  strengthening,  moderates  and  tempers  the  oharao- 
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but  also  that,  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  th« 
range  of  thought  expands,  it  is  an  impossible  coun- 
sel, an  impracticable  counsel — a  counsel  having  for 
its  purpose  to  embarrass  and  lay  the  mind  in  fetters, 
where  even  its  utmost  freedom  and  its  largest  re- 
s  will  be  found  all  too  little  for  the  gi'owing 
s  of  the  intellect.  "  Long-tailed  words  in 
osi/y  and  aiion!  "  W\ia,t  does  thai  describe  ?  Exactly 
the  Latin  pari  of  our  language.  Now,  those  very 
terminations  speak  for  themselves :  —  All  high  ab- 
stractions end  in  alion ;  that  is,  they  are  Latin  ;  and, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  abstracting  power  eitends 
and  widens,  do  the  circles  of  thought  widen,  and  tlie 
horizon  or  boundary  (contradicting  its  own  Grecian 
name)  melts  into  the  infinite.  On  this  account  it  waa 
that  Coleridge  (Biographia  Literaria)  remarks  on 
Wordsworth's  philosophical  poetry,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  goes  into  the  profound  of  passion  and  of 
thought,  do  the  words  increase  which  are  vulgarly 
called  "  dictionary  words."  Now,  these  words,  these 
"  dictionary  "  words,  what  are  thoy  ?  Simply  words 
of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  :  no  other  words,  no  Saxon 
words,  are  ever  called  by  illiterate  persona  diction- 
ary words.  And  these  dictionary  words  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  writer,  not  only  in  tbe  proportion  by 
which  he  transcends  other  writers  as  to  extent  and 
as  to  subtility  of  thinking,  but  aiso  as  to  elevation 
and  sublimity.  Milton  was  not  an  extensive  or  dis- 
cursive thinker,  as  Shakspcare  was  ;  for  the  motions 
of  his  mind  were  slow,  solemn,  seqnacioue,  like  thosa 
of  the  planets  ;  not  agile  and  assimilative  ;  not  at- 
tracting all  things  within  its  own  sphere  ;  not  multi- 
form ;   repulsion  was  the  law  of  his  intellect^hc 
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moved  iu  solitary  grandeur.  Yet,  merely  from  this 
quality  of  grandeur,  unapproachable  grandeur,  his 
intellect  demanded  a  larger  infusion  of  Latinily  into 
his  diction. 

For  the  same  reason  (and,  without  such  aide,  he 
would  have  had  no  proper  element  in  which  to  move 
his  wings)  he  enriched  hie  diction  with  Ilellenisms 
and  with  Hebraisms  ;  *  but  never,  ae  could  be  easy  to 

*  The  diction  ot  Milton  is  a  bbbb  absolutely  nniquo  in  literature  : 
of  many  writcre  it  has  been  said,  but  of  Lira  only  with  truth,  that  he 
created  u  peouliar  language.  The  valuo  must  be  Ijied  by  the  result, 
not  bj  inferences  from  d  priori  principles  ;  such  inferences  might  lead 
ns  to  anticipate  an  nnfurtunate  result ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  dietioa 
ot  Milton  is  sneh  that  no  other  could  have  supported  his  majeetio 
style  of  thinking.  The  final  result  is  a  Irimscndant  answer  to  all 
■dyerse  eritioiBoi  ;  but  still  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  man  properly 
qualified  has  nudertakan  the  examination  of  the  Miltonie  diction  as 
a  separate  problem.  Lislun  to  n  popular  author  of  this  day  (Mr. 
Eulwor).  He,  speaking  on  this  subject,  asserts  (England  and  Ike 
Engtiih,p.  320),  thut,  "  There  is scarcdy  an  Unglah  idiom  Khich  Mlllfia 
*as  not  viataled,  or  a  foreign  onf  mlach  he  has  nol  ftorroiiisd,"  Now,  in 
answer  to  this  estravagant  assertion,  I  will  vontore  to  say  that  the 
two  following  are  the  sole  cases  of  questionable  idiom  throughout 
Milton  :  —  Ist,  "  Yet  virgin  of  Proserpine  from  Jove  ;  "  and,  in  this 
case,  the  same  thing  might  be  urged  in  apologywhjoh  Arialotle  urges 
in  another  argument,  namely,  that  onum^iuv  to  jiuflo;,  (he  ease  is 
unprovided  with  any  suitable  ospression.  How  would  it  be  possible 
to  convey  in  good  English  the  eireumstanoes  here  indicated  ^  namely, 
that  Ceres  nas  yet  in  those  days  of  maiden  innoocuce,  when  she  had 
borne  no  daughter  to  Jove  T  Second,  I  will  cite  a  case  which,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  has  been  noticed  by  no  commentator  ;  and,  probabij, 
because  they  have  failed  to  nndersland  it.  The  ease  oocnra  in  the 
"  Paradjss  Regained  ;  "  hut  where  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember. 
"  Will  they  IroBsnd  with  Ood?"  This  is  the  passage  ;  and  a  most 
flagrant  instance  it  offers  of  pure  Latinism.  TVansiitrt,  in  the  lau" 
guage  of  the  civil  law,  means  to  make  a  aompromisa  ;  and  the  word 
trimsact  is  here  used  in  that  sense  —  a  sense  utterly  unknown  to  tbo 
Bngliah  language.     This  is  the  worst  case  in  Milton  ;  and  I  do  not 
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sliow,  without  a  full  justification  in  the  reeult.  Two 
things  may  be  assorted  of  all  )m  exotic  idioms — lat. 
That  they  express  what  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  any  native  idiom  ;  2d,  That  they  harmon- 
ize with  the  Kiiglish  language,  and  give  a  coloring 
of  the  antique,  but  not  any  sense  of  strangeness  to 
the  diction.  Thus,  in  the  double  negative,  "Nor 
did  they  not  perceive,"  &c.,  which  is  classed  as  a 
Hebraism — if  any  man  fancy  that  it  expresses  no 
more  than  the  simple  affirmative,  he  shows  that  he 
does  not  understand  its  force  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  form  of  thought  so  natural  and  universal,  that 
I  have  heard  English  people,  under  corresponding 
circumstances,  spontaneously  fall  into  it.  In  short, 
whether  a  man  differ  from  others  by  greater  profun- 
dity or  by  greater  sublimity,  and  whether  he  writa 
as  a  poet  or  as  a  philosopher,  in  any  case,  he  feels, 
in  due  proportion  to  the  neeeseitios  of  his  intellect, 
an  increas  g  dependence  upon  the  Latin  section  of 
the  Engl  sh  language  ;  and  the  true  reason  why  Lord 
Erouoham  fiile  1  to  perceive  this,  or  found  the  Saxon 
equal  to  h  s  wants,  is  one  which  I  shall  not  scruple 

kaow  ibat  t  baa  been  eTer  noticed.    Yet  even  here  it  ma;  bo  donbted 

tbe  d  ffc  enae  v  h  God  after  Che  fashian  in  nsc  amongst  conrts  of 
Jaw  he  po  nta  p  operly  enough  to  these  worldly  aottlementa  by  the 
to  bn  al  e  mwh  ch  designated  them.  Thua,  might  a  divine  say  ; 
Vi  ho  a  0  t  the  judgments  of  God  by  a  demurrer?  Thus,  again. 
Ham  et  ap  t  ph  les  the  lawer'e  Bkul!  by  the  technical  terms  used  in 
»o     na  f     sasau      Ao.    Besides,  what  properterm  is  there  in  English 

auti^ora,  express  the  idea  by  the  word  temptrament  ;  but  that  word 

eqn»I1y  a  Gallicism  and  a  Latinism. 
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on  Lord  Brougham,  or,  at  least,  on  him  exclusively, 
but  oil  tho  whole  body  to  which  he  belongs.  That 
thing  which  he  and  they  call  hy  tho  pompous  name 
of  statesmanship,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  slatescraft  — 
the  art  of  political  intrigue  —  deals  (like  the  opera) 
w  th  d  few  in  number,  and  so  little  adapted  to 

a         ate  th  mselves  with  other  ideas,  that,  possibly, 
tl  e  equally  as  in  the  other,  six  hundred 

w    d    a         fficient  to  meet  all  their  demands. 

I  h  d  my  privilege  of  discursiveness  to  step 

d  f  D  mosthenes  to  another  subject,  no  other- 
wise connected  with  the  Attic  orator  than,  first,  by 
the  common  reference  of  both  subjects  to  rhetoric  ; 
but,  secondly,  by  the  accident  of  having  been  jointly 
discussed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  a  paper,  which 
(though  now  forgotten)  obtained,  at  the  moment, 
most  undue  celebrity.  For  it  is  one  of  the  infirmities 
of  the  public  mind  with  ue,  that  whatever  is  said 
or  done  by  a  public  man,  any  opinion  given  by  a 
member  of  Parliaraent,  however  much  out  of  his  own 
proper  jurisdiction  and  range  of  inquiry,  commands 
an  attention  not  conceded  even  to  those  who  speak 
undor  the  known  privilege  of  professional  knowledge. 
Thus,  Cowper  was  not  discovered  to  be  a  poet 
worthy  of  any  general  notice,  until  Charles  Pox,  a 
most  slender  critic,  had  vouchsafed  to  quote  a  few 
lines,  and  that,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the 
poetry,  as  to  its  party  application.  But  now,  return- 
bg  to  Demosthenes,  I  affirm  that  his  case  is  the  case 
of  nearly  all  the  classical  writers, —  at  least,  of  all  tho 
prose  writers.  It  is,  I  admit,  an  extreme  one  ;  thai 
is.  it  is  the  general  case  in  a  more  intense  degree. 
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Raised  almost  to  divine  honors,  never  mentioned  but 
with  affected  rapture,  the  classics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  seldom  read,  most  of  them  Dover ;  are  they, 
indeed,  the  closet  companions  of  any  man  ?  Surely 
it  is  time  that  these  follies  were  at  an  end  ;  that  our 
practice  wore  made  to  square  a  little  bettor  with  our 
professions ;  and  that  our  pleasures  were  sincerely 
drawn  from  those  sources  in  which  we  pretend  that 
they  lie. 

The  Greek  language,  mastered  in  any  eminent 
degree,  is  the  veiy  rarest  of  all  accomplishments, 
and  precisely  bocauae  it  is  unspeakably  tho  moat 
difficult.  Let  not  the  reader  dupe  himself  by  popular 
cant.  To  be  an  accomplished  Grecian,  demands  a 
very  peculiar  quality  of  talent ;  and  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  one  who  is  such  should  be  vain  of  a 
distinction  which  represents  so  much  labor  and  diffi- 
culty overoome.  For  myself,  having,  as  a  school-boy, 
attained  to  a  very  unusual  mastery  over  this  lan- 
guage, and  (though  as  yet  little  familiar  with  tho 
elaborate  science  of  Greek  metre)  moving  through 
all  the  obst-acles  and  resistances  of  a  Greek  book 
with  the  same  celerity  and  ease  as  through  those 
of  the  French  and  Latin,  I  had,  in  vanquishing  tho 
difficulties  of  the  language,  lost  the  main  stimulus 
to  its  cultivation.  Still,  I  read  Greek  daily ;  but  any 
slight  vanity  which  I  might  connect  with  a  power  so 
rarely  attained,  and  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, so  readily  transmutes  itself  into  a  dispropor- 
tionate admiration  of  the  author,  in  me  was  absolutely 
swallowed  up  in  the  tremendous  hold  taken  of  my 
entire  sensibilities  at  this  time  by  our  own  literature. 
With  what  fiiry  would  I  often  exclaim :  He  who 
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lovoth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  Been,  how  shall 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  You,  Mr.  A, 
L,  M,  0,  you  who  caro  not  for  Milton,  and  value  not 
the  dark  sublimities  which  rest  ultimately  {as  we 
all  feel)  upon  dread  realities,  how  can  you  seriously 
thrill  in  sympathy  with  the  spurious  and  fanciful 
sublimities  of  the  classical  poetry — with  the  nod  of 
the  Olympian  Jove,  or  the  seven-league  strides  of 
Neptune  ?  Flying  Childers  had  the  most  prodigious 
stride  of  any  horse  on  record  ;  and  at  Newmarket 
that  is  justly  held  to  be  a  great  merit ;  but  it  is 
hardly  a  qualification  foraPantheon.  Thepartingof 
Hector  and  Andromache- — that  is  tender,  doubtless; 
but  how  many  passages  of  far  deeper,  far  diviner 
tenderness,  are  to  be  found  in  Chaucer  1  Tet  in 
these  cases  we  give  our  antagonist  the  benefit  of  an 
appeal  to  what  is  really  beet  and  most  effective  in 
the  ancient  literature.  For,  if  we  should  go  to 
Pindar,  and  some  other  great  names,  what  a  revela- 
tion of  hypocrisy  as  respects  tha  fade  enthusiasts  for 
the  Greek  poetry  1 

Still,  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  however  otherwise 
embittered  against  ancient  literature  by  the  dismal 
affectations  current  in  the  scenical  poetry,  at  least  I 
felt  the  presence  of  a  great  and  original  power.  It 
might  be  a  power  inferior,  upon  the  whole,  to  that 
which  presides  in  the  English  tragedy  ;  1  believed 
that  it  was  ;  but  it  was  equally  genuine,  and  appealed 
equally  to  real  and  deep  sensibilities  in  our  nature. 
Yet,  also,  I  felt  that  the  two  powers  at  work  in  the 
two  forms  of  the  drama  were  essentially  different ; 
and  without  having  read  a  line  of  German  at  that 
time,  or  knowing  of  any  such  controversy,  I  began 
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to  meditate  on  the  elementary  grounds  of  dtfFerei..!e 
between  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  forms  of  poetry. 
The  dispute  has  since  been  carried  on  extensively  in 
France,  not  less  than  in  Grermany,  as  between  tlie 
classical  and  the  romatUic.  But  I  will  venture  to 
aaaert  that  not  one  step  in  advance  has  been  made, 
up  to  this  day.  The  shape  into  which  I  throw  the 
question  it  may  be  well  to  state  ;  because  I  am  per- 
suaded that  out  of  that  one  idea,  properly  pursued, 
might  be  evolved  the  whole  separate  characteristics 
of  the  Christian  and  the  antique  :  Why  is  it,  I  asked, 
that  the  Christian  idea  of  sin  is  an  idea  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Pagan  mind  ?  The  Greeks  and  Rom- 
ans had  a  clear  conception  of  a  mora!  ideal,  as  we 
have  ;  but  this  they  estimated  by  a  reference  to  the 
will ;  and  they  called  it  virtue,  and  the  antithesis 
they  called  vice.  The  lacheU  or  relaxed  energy  of 
the  will,  by  which  it  yielded  to  tho  seductions  of 
sensual  pleasure,  that  was  vice  ;  and  the  braced-up 
tone  by  which  it  resisted  these  seductions  was 
virtue.  But  the  idea  of  holiness,  and  the  antithetic 
idea  of  sin,  as  a  violation  of  this  awful  and  unimag- 
inable sanctity,  was  so  utterly  undeveloped  in  the 
Pagan  mind,  that  no  word  exists  in  classical  Greek 
or  classical  Latin  which  approaches  either  polo  of 
this  synthesis  ;  neither  the  idea  oi  holiness,  nor  of  its 
correlate,  sin,  could  be  so  expressed  in  Latin  as 
at  once  to  satisfy  Cicero  and  a  scientific  Christian. 
Again  (but  this  was  some  years  after),  I  found 
Schiller  and  Goethe  applauding  the  better  taste  of 
the  ancients,  in  symbolizing  the  idea  of  death  by  a 
beautiful  youth,  with  a  torch  inverted,  &c.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Christian  types  of  a  skeleton   and 
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hour-glasaee,  &c.  And  much  atirpriacd  I  was  to 
hear  Mr.  Coleridge  approving  of  this  Germatt  eenti- 
ment.  Yet,  here  again  I  felt  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Chriatianity  was  covertly  at  work  moving  upon  a 
different  road,  and  under  opposite  ideas,  to  a  just 
result,  in  which  the  harsh  and  austere  expression 
yet  pointed  to  a  dark  reality,  whilst  the  beautiful 
Greek  adumbration  was,  in  fact,  a  veil  and  a  dis- 
gTiise.  The  corruptions  and  the  other  "dishonors" 
of  the  grave,  and  whatsoever  composes  the  eting  of 
death  in  the  Christian  view,  is  traced  up  to  sin  as  its 
ultimate  cause.  Hence,  besides  the  expression  of 
Christian  humility,  in  thus  nakedly  exhibiting  the 
wrecks  and  ruins  made  by  sin,  there  is  also  a  latent 
profession  indicated  of  Christian  hope.  For  the 
Christian  contemplates  steadfastly,  though  with 
trembling  awe,  the  lowest  point  of  his  descent; 
since,  for  him,  that  point,  the  last  of  his  (all,  is  also 
the  first  of  his  reascent,  and  serves,  besides,  as  an 
exponent  of  its  infinity  ;  the  infinite  depth  becoming, 
in  the  rebound,  a  measure  of  the  infinite  reascent. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  gloomy  uncer- 
tainties of  a  Pagan  on  the  question  of  his  final  restor- 
ation, and  also  (which  must  not  be  overlooked)  with 
his  utter  perplexity  as  to  the  nature  of  his  restora- 
tion, if  any  wore  by  accident  in  reserve,  whether  in 
a  condition  tending  downwards  or  upwards,  it  was 
the  natural  resource  to  consult  the  general  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  distrust,  by  throwing  a  thick  curtain  and 
a  veil  of  beauty  over  the  whole  too  painful  subject. 
To  plaee  the  horrors  in  high  relief,  could  here  have 
answered  no  purpose  but  that  of  wanton  cruelty ; 
whereas,  with  the  Christian  hopes,  the  very  saddect 
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memorials  of  the  havocs  made  by  death  are  antag 
onist  prefigurations  of  groat  victories  in  the  rear. 

These  epeculations,  at  that  time,  I  pursued  ear- 
nestly ;  and  I  then  believed  myself,  as  I  yet  do,  to 
have  ascertained  the  two  great  and  opposite  laws 
under  which  the  Grecian  and  the  English  tragedy  has 
each  separately  developed  itself.  Whether  wrong 
or  nght  in  that  belief,  sure  I  am  that  those  in  Ger- 
many who  have  treated  the  case  of  classical  and 
romantic  are  not  entitled  to  credit  for  any  discovery 
at  all.  The  Schlcgels,  who  wore  the  hollowest  of 
men,  the  windiest  and  wordiest  {at  least,  Frederic 
was  so),  pointed  to  the  distinction ;  barely  indicated 
it ;  and  that  was  already  some  service  done,  because 
a  presumption  arose  that  the  antique  and  the  modern 
literatures,  having  clearly  some  essential  differences, 
might,  perhaps,  rest  on  foundations  originally  dis- 
tinct, and  obey  diiferent  laws.  And  hence  it  oc- 
curred that  many  disputes,  as  about  the  unities,  etc. 
might  originate  in  a  confusion  of  these  laws.  This 
checks  the  presumption  of  the  shallow  criticism,  and 
points  to  deeper  investigations.  Beyond  this,  neither 
the  Gorman  nor  the  French  disputers  on  the  subject 
have  talked  to  any  profitable  purpose. 

I  have  mentioned  Paley  as  accidentally  connected 
with  my  debut  in  literary  conversation ;  and  I  have 
taken  occasion  to  say  how  much  I  admired  his  style 
and  its  unstudied  graces,  how  profoundly  I  despised 
his  philosophy.  I  shall  here  say  a  word  or  two  more 
on  that  subject.  As  respects  his  style,  though  se- 
cretly despising  the  opinion  avowed  by  my  tutor 
(which  was,  however,  a  natural  opinion  for  a  stiff 
lover  of  the  artificial  and  the  pompous),  I  would  just 
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A3  unwillingly  be  supposed  to  adopt  the  extravagant 
opinions,  in  the  other  extreme,  of  Br,  Parr  and  Mr. 
Coleridge.  These  two  gentlemen,  who  privately 
hated  Paley,  and,  perhaps,  traduced  him,  have  hung 
like  bees  over  one  particular  paragraph  in  his  Evi. 
dences,  aa  though  it  wore  a  flower  transplanted  from 
Hymettus.  Dr.  Parr  pronounced  it  the  finest  sen- 
tence in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  period  (thai 
is,  a  cluster  of  sentences)  moderately  well,  but  not 
too  well  constructed,  aa  the  German  nurses  are  accus- 
tomed to  say.  Its  felicity  depends  on  a  trick  easily 
imitated  —  on  a  balance  happily  placed  (namely,  "  in 
which  the  wisest  of  Tnankind  would  r^oice  to  find  an 
answer  to  their  doubts,  and  rest  to  their  mquiries"). 
Aa  a  braimra,  or  tour  de  force,  in  the  dazzling  fence 
of  rhetoric,  it  is  surpassed  by  many  hundreds  of  pas- 
sages which  might  be  produced  from  rhetoricians ; 
or,  to  confine  myself  to  Paley's  contemporaries,  it  ia 
very  far  surpassed  by  a  particular  passage  in  Burke's 
letter  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  base  attack  upon 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  which  passage  I  shall 
elsewhere  produce,  because  I  happen  to  know,  on 
the  authority  of  Burke's  executors,  that  Bnrke  him- 
self considered  it  the  finest  period  which  be  had  ever 
written.  At  present,  I  will  only  make  one  remark, 
namely,  that  it  ia  always  injudicious,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  cite  for  admiration  that  which  is  not  a 
representative  specimen  of  the  author's  manner.  In 
reading  Lucian,  I  once  stumbled  on  a  passage  of 
German  pathos,  and  of  German  effect.  Would  it 
have  been  wise,  or  would  it  have  been  intellectually 
just,  to  quote  this  as  the  text  of  an  eulogium  on  Lu- 
cian ?     What  fiilse  criticism  it  would  have  suggested 
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to  eveiy  reader  !  what  false  anticipations  !  To  quote 
a  formal  and  periodic  pile  of  sentences,  was  to  give 
the  fueling  that  Paley  was  what  the  regular  rhetor- 
ical artists  designate  as  a  periodic  writer,  when,  m 
fact,  no  one  conceivable  character  of  style  more 
pointedly  contradicted  the  true  description  of  his 
merits. 

But,  leaving  the  style  of  Paley,  I  must  confess  that 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Bulwer  {England  and  the  Englink) 
in  thinking  it  shocking  and  almost  damnatory  to  an 
English  university,  the  great  well-heads  of  creeds, 
moral  and  evangelical,  tbat  authors  such  in  respect 
of  doctrine  as  Palcy  and  Locke  should  hold  that 
high  and  influential  station  as  teachers,  or  rather  ora- 
cles of  truth,  which  has  been  conceded  to  them.  Ab 
to  Locke,  I,  when  a  boy,  had  made  a  discovery  of 
one  blunder  full  of  laughter  and  of  fun,  which,  hid  it 
been  published  and  explained  in  Locke's  lifetime, 
would  have  tainted  his  whole  philosophy  with  suspi- 
cion. It  relates  to  the  Aristotelian  doctniie  of  syl- 
logism, which  Locke  undertook  to  ridicule.  Now,  a 
flaw,  a  hideous  flaw,  in  the  soirdwanl  detecter  of 
flaws,  a  ridicule  in  the  exposer  of  the  ridiculous  — 
ffutt  is  fatal ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  Lee,  who  wrote 
a  folio  against  Locke  in  his  lifetime,  and  other  exam- 
iners, should  have  failed  in  detecting  this.  I  shall 
expose  it  elsewhere  ;  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other 
exposures  of  the  same  kind  will  give  an  impetus  to 
the  descent  of  this  ialling  philosophy.  With  respect 
to  Paley,  and  the  naked  prudentialism  of  his  sys- 
tem, it  is  true  that  in  a  longish  note  Paley  disclaims 
that  consequence.  But  to  this  we  may  reply,  with 
Cicero,  Non  qucero  quid  negel  Epicurus,  sed  guid  on- 
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ji-uemler  negel.  Meantime,  waiving  all  tbis  as  too 
notorious,  and  too  frequently  denounced,  I  wish  to 
recur  to  this  trite  subject,  byway  of  stating  an  objec- 
tion made  to  the  Paleyan  morality  in  my  seventeenth 
year,  and  which  I  have  never  since  seen  reason  to 
withdraw.  It  is  this  :  —  I  affirm  that  the  whole 
work,  from  first  to  last,  proceeds  upon  that  sort  of 
error  which  the  logicians  call  igrurratio  elendki,  that 
is,  ignorance  of  the  very  question  concerned  —  of 
the  point  at  issue.  For,  mark,  in  the  very  vestibule 
of  ethics,  two  questions  arise  —  two  different  and 
disconnected  questions,  A  and  B  ;  and  Paley  has 
answered  the  wrong  one.  Thinking  that  he  was 
answering  A,  and  meaning  to  answer  A,  he  has,  in 
fact,  answered  B.  One  question  arises  thus  :  Jus- 
tice is  a  virtue  ;  temperance  is  a  virtue ;  and  so 
forth.  Now,  what  is  the  common  principle  which 
ranks  these  several  species  under  the  same  genus  ? 
What,  in  the  language  of  logicians,  is  the  common 
differential  principle  which  determines  these  various 
aspects  of  moral  obligation  to  a  common  genius  ? 
Another  question,  and  a  more  interesting  question  to 
men  in  general,  is  this, — What  is  the  motive  to 
virtue  ?  By  what  impulse,  law,  or  motive,  am  I  im- 
pelled to  be  virtuous  rather  than  vicious  ?  Whence 
is  the  motive  derived  which  should  impel  me  to  one 
line  of  conduct  in  preference  to  the  other  ?  This, 
which  is  a  practical  question,  and,  therefore,  more 
interesting  than  the  other,  which  is  a  pure  question 
of  speculation,  was  that  which  Paley  believed  him- 
self to  be  answering.  And  his  answer  was,  — That 
utility,  a  perception  of  the  resulting  benefit,  was  the 
true  determining  motive.     Meantime,  it  was  ob- 
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jected  tbat  often  the  most  obvious  results  from  n 
virtuous  action  were  fer  otherwise  than  beneficial. 
Upon  which,  Paloy,  in  the  long  note  referred  to  above, 
distinguished  thus  :  That  whereas  actions  have  many 
results,  some  proximate,  some  remote,  just  as  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  water  produces  many  concentric 
cu-cles,  be  it  known  that  he.  Dr.  Paley,  in  what  he 
says  of  utility,  contemplates  only  the  final  result, 
the  very  outermost  circle ;  inasmuch  as  he  acknowl- 
edges a  possibility  that  the  first,  second,  third,  in- 
cluding the  penultimate  circle,  may  all  happen  to 
clash  with  utility ;  but  then,  says  ho,  the  outermost 
circle  of  all  will  never  fail  to  coincide  with  the  abso- 
lute maximum  of  utility.  Hence,  in  the  first  place, 
it  appears  that  you  cannot  apply  this  test  of  utility 
in  a  practical  sense  ;  you  cannot  say,  Tlus  is  useful, 
ergo,  it  is  virtuous ;  but,  in  the  inverse  order,  you 
must  say.  This  is  virtuous,  ergo,  it  is  useful.  Tou 
do  not  rely  on  its  usefulness  to  satisfy  yourself  of  its 
being  virtuous ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  rely  on  its 
virtuousness,  previously  ascertained,  in  order  to 
satisfy  yourself  of  its  usefulness.  And  thus  the 
whole  practical  value  of  this  test  disappears,  though 
in  that  view  it  was  first  introduced  ;  and  a  vicious 
circle  arises  in  the  argument ;  as  you  must  have 
ascertained  the  virtuousness  of  an  act,  in  order  to 
apply  the  test  of  its  being  virtuous.  But,  secondly, 
it  now  comes  out  that  Paley  was  answering  a  very 
different  question  from  that  which  he  supposed  him- 
aelf  answering.  Not  any  practical  question  as  to  the 
motive  or  impelling  force  in  being  virtuous,  rather 
than  vicious, — that  is,  to  the  sanctions  of  virtue,— 
bul  a  purely  speculative  question,  as  to  the  issue  of 
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virtue,  or  the  common  vinculum  amongst  the  several 
modes  or  Bpeciee  of  virtue  (justice,  temperance, 
etc.)  —  this  was  the  real  question  which  he  was  an- 
swering. I  have  often  remarked  that  the  largest 
and  most  subtle  source  of  error  in  philosophic  spec- 
ulations haa  been  the  confounding  of  the  two  great 
principles  bo  much  insisted  on  by  the  Leibnitziawe, 
namely,  the  ratio  cognoscendi  and  the  ratio  essejidi. 
Paley  believed  himself  to  be  assigning  —  it  was  hia 
full  purp  86  t  as  g  — the  ratio  cognoscendi;  but, 
instead  f  th  t  un  ciously  and  surreptitiously, 
lie  has  at  lly  a  gn  d  the  raHo  essendi;  and,  after 
all,  a  fal  e      d  magi  a  y  raUo  essendi 
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